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'NEW   AND    GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY, 


ESNER  (CoKR^D.Xv  an.  sralnc/iK      iolav,  phyfician, 

and  philofopher,  was'  born  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  iri 

1516,  where  he  alfo  receiveo.-flie  ifSrft  rudiments  of  learning. 
He  difcovered  great  facility  or  gejriiQSv;'0but')the  circumflances 
of  his  father  would  not  allow  95  t®  Uj-afelV's  fon  a  fc 


;t®  U&kc'h1^  fon  a  fcliblar, 
and  he  was  about  to  difcontinue'liis^ftuca'ies,  -when  Ammien, 
profeffor  of  Latin  and  eloquence  at  Zurich,  took  him  to  his 
own  home,  and  charged  himfelf  with  the  care  of  his  educa- 
^  tion.  By  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  a  fecond  time  re- 
duced to  great  extremities,  and  fell  into  a  dropiical  diforder, 
On  trie  recovery  of  his  health,  he  refolved  to  travel,  and 
feek  his  fortune.  He  went  to  Straiburg,  where  he  made  fome 
progrefs  in  the  hebrew  language;  and,  the  civil  wars  of  Swit- 
zerland having  fubiided,  he  was  allowed  a  penfion  from  the 
academy  of  Zurich,  to  enable  him  to  make  the  tour  of 
France.  Fie  accordingly  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by 
John  Friiius,  the  early  friend  of  his  youth,  and  partner  of 
his  fludies,  From  Paris  he  returned  to  Strafb'urg,  whence 
lie  was'  invited  by  the  naive rfity  of  Zurich,  to  prefide  over  a 
fchpol.  Flere  he  married,  but,  finding;  his  appointment  in- 
adequate to  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  he  was  obliged  to 
feek  for  other  refources.  From  his  childhood  he  had  a  great 
propeniity  to  itudy  phyfic,  and  he  now  devoted  all  the  tih;e 
he  could  fpare  from  his  fchool  to  books  of  medicine.  At 
length  he  left  in  difguft  his  Situation  at'Zurich,  and  proceeded 
td  Ha£!,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  reading  the  gn 
pbyjicians  in  their  own  language,  till  he  was  made  greei 
profeHor  at  Laufaane.  This  litaation  afforded  him  the 
VII.  i*  means 
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means  of  attending  to.  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  enabled  him 
to  go  to  Montpelier,  where  having  ftudied  anatomy  and 
botany  for  fome  time,  he  returned  to  Zurich,  entered  upon 
his  profeifton  as  a  phyfician,  and  was  admitted  to  a  doc- 
tor's degree.  He  was  foon  afterwards  made  profcffor  of 
philofophy,  a  fituation  which  he  adorned  for  the  fpace  of 
twenty-four  years,  that  is,  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  in*  1565  he 
was  carried  olT  by  the  plague.  He  wrote  no  lefs  than  iixty-fi^ 
pieces,  on  theiubjects  of  grammar,  botany,  medicine,  natural 
hiftory,  of.which  the  principal  are  thefe. 

I.  An  univerfal  dictionary,  publifned  at  Zurich  in   1545, 
or  a  dictionary  of  books  and  authors,  which  was  the  firft  work 
of  the  kind,  and  has  been  the  model  of  ail  fubfequent  ones. 

II.  Hiftory  of  animals,  in  4  vol.    fclio,  Zurich    1551;  a 
great  and  fplendid  work,  though  not  always  the  moft  accurate. 

III.  A  greek  and  latin  lexicon.     He  was  a  perfect  mailer  of 
both  the  languages;  but,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges  in  the 
work,  he  wrote  it  for  bread,  and  it  is  confequently  not  with- 
out faults.'-,;  '/  «  ,•'•,  '.  ,'    ',    ;     '  -;  :  .« 

IV.  Op'efrri.  •KQt.an;<ca,\'<N'oi;^tilT)lirg,    folio.       We    owe    to 
Gefner  tlie  hav,;n^<firitcdiftinguiiliedthe  genera  of  plants,  from 
a  compariion  ocf  fUeir'HC\\t'ets^  feeds,  and  fruits. 

In  juiiice  \o^he  memory,  of  Conrad  Gefner,  it  is  necerTary 
to  add,  that-,  6ln  AttfoUrUfaf  $Q  variety  of  his  attainments,  and 
the  extent  of  his' "learning,  lie4  was  named,  by  way  of  dif- 
tin&ion,  the  gerraan  Pliny. 

GESNER  (SOLOMON),  bookfeller  at  Zurich,  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  author  of  many  elegant  and  admired  poems  in 
the  gerraan  language,  born  at  Zurich,  1730,  He  was,  for 
feveral  years  before  his  death,  a  member  of  the  fenate  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  an  admirable  landfcape-painter  as  well 
as  poet.  The  greater  part  of  his  pictures  were  difpofed  of  in 
England,  where  perhaps  he  has  been  better  known  as  a 
painter  than  a  poet.  Among  his  writings,  "  the  death  of 
Abel"  is  that  which  is  belt  known  in  England.  He  died 
March  2,  1788. 

GkSNER  (SOLOMON),  a  celebrated  theologian  of  the 
lutheran  perfuafion,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  fuch  as  erTays,  diilertations,  fer- 
mons,  &c.  He  died  at  Wittenburg  in  1605. 

GESNER  (  JOHN -MATTHEW),  a  profound  fcholar,  and 
mofl  acute  critic,  was  born  at  a  village  near  Newburg,  in 
Germany,  in  the  year  1691.  He  was  of  the  family  of  Con- 
rad Gefner  above  mentioned.  He  loft  his  father  at  a  very 
early  age;  but,  by  the  kindnefs  of  a  father-in-law,  he  was 
enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination  for 
learning,  and  itudied  for  eight  years  under  Nicolas  Keelerus, 
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at  Anfpach.  In  confequence  of  the  recommendation  of 
Budcleus,  he  was  appointed  to  fuperintend  the  public  fchool 
of  Weinheim,  in  which  character  he  remained  eleven  ye?rs. 
From  Weinheim  he  was  removed  to  a  lituation  equally 
honourable,  and  more  lucrative,  at  Anfpach  ;  whence,  after 
fome  other  changes  of  no  great  importance  in  his  filia- 
tion, he  finally  returned  to  Gottingen.  Here  he  received 
the  reward  of  his  talents  and  induftry  in  feveral  ad- 
vantageous appointments.  Fie  was  made  profeiibr  oc  hu- 
manity, public  librarian,  and  infpeftor  of  public  fchooJs,  in 
the  diitrift  of  Luneburg.  He  died  at  Gottingen,  univerfally 
lamented,  and  efteemed,  in  the  year  1761. 

His  works  of  greateft  importance  are  various  editions  of 
the  ciaffics,  both  greek  and  latin,  and,  above  all,  a  Thefaurus 
of  the  latin  tongue,  which  whoever  poiTeffes  will  probably 
not  require  the  aid  of  any  other  latin  lexicon.  The  editions 
of  the  ciaffics  which  received  the  correcting  hand  of  Gefner, 
and  which  are  more  popular,  are  the  Horace  and  the  Clau- 
dian.  The  work  which  he  himfelf  valued  the  moir,  and 
.which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death,  is  the  Argonau- 
tics  of  Orpheus,  with  the-tracls  de  lapidibus,  and  the  hymns. 
Many  ingenious  and  learned  men  have  not  thought  it  beneath 
them  to  write  in  recommendation  of  Gefner's  talents  and 
virtues;  but  our  readers  will  receive  more  various  and  par- 
ticular information  from  a  narrative  on  this  fubjec~t  written 
by  Erneftus,  and  addrefTed  to  Ruhnkeniys,  An  excellent 
portrait  of  Gefner  is  prefixed  to  his  latin  Thefaurus. 

GETA  (SspxiMius),  fon  of  the  emperor  Severns,  and 
brother  of  Caracalla,  who  was  jealous  of  his  accomplifhments, 
and  finally  ftabbed  him  in  the  arms  of  Julia,  their  common 
mother.  Geta  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  years,  and 
212  after  Chrift.  Caracalla  confecrated,  to  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  the  fword  with  which,  as  he  boafted,  he  had  flain 
his  brother  Geta,  who  never  thelefs  received  the  funeral 
honour  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  was  placed  among  the 
gods.  Sit  divus,  dum  non  lit  vivm,  was  the  oWervatibn  of 
his  brother. 

GETHIN  (Lady  GRACE),  an  Englifli  lady  of  uncommon 
parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Norton,  of  Abbots- 
JLeith  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in  1676.  She  had  all  the 
advantages  of  a  liberal  education,  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
Richard  Gethin,  of  Gethin-grott  in  Ireland.  She  was 
rniftiefs  of  great  accomplishments  natural  and  acquired,  but 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the  world,  for  fhe 
died  in  her  2ift  year.  She  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey, 
where  a  beautiful  monument  with  an  infcription  is  creeled 
over  her:  and,  moreover,  for  perpetuating  her  memory,  pro- 
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vifion  was  made  for  a  fermon  to  be  preached  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  yearly,  oii  Aul-wedncfday,  for  ever.  She  wrote,  and 
left  behind  her  in  loofe  papers,  a  work,  which,  foon  after 
her  death,  was  methodized  and  publilhed  under  the  title  of 
Reliquiae  GethiniansE  ;  or,  fome  remains  of  the  moft  ingenious 
and  excellent  lady,  Grace  Lady  Gethin,  lately  deceaied  ; 
being  a  Collection  of  choice  Difcourfes,  pleafant  Apoph- 
thegms, and  witty  Sentences.  Written  by  her,  for  the  mod 
Part,  by  Way  of  Effay,  and  at  fpare  hours,  1700,"  4to,  with 
her  picture  before  it.  This  work  confi^s  of  clifconrfcs  upon 
Friendfhip,  Love,  Gratitude,  Death,  Speech,  Lying,  Idle- 
Jiefs,  The  World,  Secrecy,  Profperity,  Adveriky,  Children, 
Cowards,  Bad  Poets,  IndifFerency,  Cenforiouinels,  Revenge, 
Boldnefs,  Youth,  Age,  Cuftom,  Charity,  Reading,  Beauty, 
Flattery,  Riches,  Honour,  High  Places,  Pleafure,.  Sufpicion, 
Excufes,  &c.  ;  and,  as  it  is  very  fcarce,  and  not  eafily  to  be 
procured,  the  following  extract  from  it  may  properly  be  pro- 
duced as  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's  abilities  and  manner. 
ft  Reading,"  fays  me,  "  ferves  for  delight,  for  ornament, 
and  for  ability:  it  perfects  nature,  and  is  perfected  by  ex- 
perience, the  crafty  condemn  it,  iimple  admire  it,  and  wile 
men  ufe  it.  Some  books  are  to  be  tatted  or  fwallowed,  and 
foine  few  to  be  .chewed  or  digefted.  Reading  makes  a  full 
man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man. 
He  that  writes  little  needs  a  great  memory :  he  that  confers 
little,  a  prefent  wit:  and  he  that  reads  little  needs  much 
cunning,  to  make  him  feem  to  know  that  which  he  does  not. 
Hiftory  makes  men  wife,  poetry  witty,  mathematics .fubtle, 
philofophy  deep,  morals  grave,  logic  and  rhetoric  able  to 
contend  ;  nay,  there  is  no  impediment  in  the  wit  but  may 
be  wrought  out  by  fit  fludy,  where  cverv  defect  of  the  mind 
hath  its  proper  receipt."  Among  Mr.  Congreve's  poems  are 
to  be  found,  "  Verfes  to  the  Memory  of  Grace  Lady  Gethin, 
occasioned  by  reading  her  Book,  intituled,  '  Reliquiae  Gethi- 
manae ;"  in  which  the  agreeable  writer,  after, fpeakirig  of  the 
'fhortnefs  of  life,  and  the  Biffidulty  of  attaining  knowledge, 
proceeds  thus  : 

\V1  os'er  on  this  reflects,  and  then  beholds 

With  OiicT:  attention  what  this  book  uiifoWp, 

With  admirafion  ftrnck,  (hall  qneflion,  ;v» !io 

So  very  long  could  live  Co  much  to  know  ? 

For  In  complete  the  finifh'd  piece  ;i|v,ie.irs, 

That  !  •;  (eems  combin'd  with  length  of  years  ; 

And.  both  irnprov'tl  by  pureft  wit,  to  reach 

At  a'l  that  ilu::y  (.r  tint  time  can  tcr.ch. 

But  tj  v.  hat  lie  o-ttt  rruift  his  amazement  rife, 

^V'ben,  having  read  the  work,  he  turns  his  eyes 

Again  to  view  tne  foremoft  opening  page, 

A rui  there  thebeiuty,  fex,  and  tender  age, 

Of  h,-r  beliolds,  in  whofe  pure  mind  aroie 

Th'  etheie;.!  l\.urcc,  from  \vheuce  this  current  flows ! 

GETHINd 
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GETHING  (RICHARD),  a  curious  penman,  was,  ac- 
cording to  Wood,  of  Herefordfhire,  but  fettled  at  the  hand 
and  pen  in  Fetter  lane,  London,  as  early  as  1616,  about 
which  time  he  publiilied  a  copy-book  of  various  hands,  in  26 
plates,  oblong  quarto,  well  executed,  confidering  ihe  time. 
In  1 645,  he  publiilied  his  Chirographia,  in  37  plates,  wherein 
he  principally  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  hand. 
There  is  another  edition  of  this  book  dated  1664,  perhaps 
after  hjs  death,  as  it  has  this  title,  "  Gething's  Rcdivivus," 
with  his  piclure  in  the  front.  In  1652,  his  Calligraphotechnra 
was  propagated  from  the  rolling-prefs — it  contains  thirty-fix 
folio-plates,  with  his  picture,  which  has  a  label  round  it,  in- 
fcribing  him  aged  32.  This  leems  to  be  a  re-publication  of  his 
former  works,  for  fome  of  the  plates  are  dated  1615,1616, 
and  it  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Fran.  Bacon,  who  died  in  1626, 
which  was  a  long  time  before  this  publication  in  1652. 

GEVARTIUS  (JoHN  GASPAR),  a  learned  critic,  was  the 
fon  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  born  at  Antwerp  in  1593. 
Many  authors  have  called  him  fimply  John  Gafpar,  and 
fometimes  he  himfelf  was  content  with  doing  this  ;  fo  that, 
perhaps,  he  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Gafpar  than 
Gevartius.  His  firft  application  to  letters  was  in  the  college 
of  Jefuits  at  Antwerp,  whence  he  removed  to  Louvain, 
and  then  to  Douay.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1^-17,  and  fpent 
fome  years  there  in  the  converfation  of  the  learned.  Re- 
turning to  the  Low-countries  in  1621,  he  took  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  the  univerfity  of  Douay,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Antwerp,  where  he  was  made  town-clerk,  a  poft  be  held  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  married  in  1625,  and  died  in  1666, 
aged  72.  He  had  always  a  tafte  for  claffical  learning,  and  de- 
voted a  great  part  of  his  time  to  literary  purfuits.  In  1621, 
he  published  atLeyden,  in  8vo.  ,u  LecYionum  Papinianarum 
Libri  quinque  in' Statii  Papinii  Sylvas  ;"  and,  at  Paris  in 
1619,  4to.  '•  Ele&oruai  Libri  tres,  in  quibus  pluriina  ve- 
terum  Scriptoram  loco  obfcura  &  controverfa  explicantur, 
illuftrantur,  <k  emendafntur."  Thefe,  though  published 
when  he  was  young,  have  eftablilhed  his  reputation  as  aciitlc: 
but  he  was  alfo  a  poet,  and  gave  many  fpecimens  of  his  (kill 
in  verifying :  witnefs.  amongft  others,  a  Latin  poem,  pub- 
liihed  at  Paris  1618,  on  the  death  ofTjhuanus,  <;  Hiftoris  fui 
temporis  fcriptoris-  incomparabilis,"  as  he  juftly  calls  him. 
He  kept  a  conitant  correfpondence  with  the  learned  of  his 
time,  and  fome  of  his  litters  have  been  printed:  there  are  IT, 
to  Nicholas  Heinfius,  in  the  "  Sylloge  Epiitolarum,'*  by 
Burman.  Our  Bentlcy  mentions  Gafpar  Gevartius  as -a  man 
faino-us  in  his  dayj  and  teils  us,  that  "he  undertook  an  edi- 
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tlon    of    the   poet  ManiJius,  but  was   prevented  by  death1* 
from  executing  it. 

GHILI'NI  (JEROME),  an  Italian  writer,  born  at  Monza, 
in  Milan,  1589,  was  educated  by  the  fefuits  at  Milan  in  po- 
lite literature  and  philofophy.  He  went  afterwards  to  Parma, 
where  he  began  to  apply  himfelfto  the  civil  and  canon  law; 
but  was  obliged  to  de-fill:  on  account  of  Hi  health.  He  return- 
ed home,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father  married  :  but  lofing 
his  wife,  he  became  an  cccleiiaftic,  and  refumed  the  iludy  of 
the  canon  law,  of  which  he  was  made  doctor.  He  lived  to 
be  80  years  of  age,  and  was  the  author  of  feveral  works;  the 
moil  confiderable  of  which,  and  for  which  he  is  at  prefent 
chiefly  known,  is  his  "  Theatre  d7  Huomini  Letterati."  The 
iirft  part  of  this  was  printed  at  Milan,  1633,111  8vo.  but  it  was 
enlarged  and  re  iiued  in  avols.  ^.to.  at  Venice,  1647.  Baillst 
jays,  that  this  work  is  cfteemed  for  its  exaclncfs,  and  for  the 
diligence  which  the  author  has  ihewn,  in  recording  the  prin- 
cipal acts  and  writings  of  thofe  he  treats  of,  but  this  is  not 
the  opinion  of  M.  Monnoye  his  anhotator,  nor  of  the  learned 
in  general.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed,  that,  excepting  a  few  ar- 
ticles, where  more  than  ordinary  pains  feem  to  have  been 
taken,  Ghilini  is  a  very  injudicious  author,  deals  in  general 
and  iniipid  panegyric,  and  is,  to  the  Jail  degree,  cardefs  in  the 
matter  of  dates.  This  work,  however,  for  want  of  a  better, 
lias  been  made  much  ufe  of,  and  is  even  quoted  at  this  day 
by  thofe  who  know  its  imperfections. 

GHIRLANDA1O  (DOMENICO),  a  Florentine  painter, 
born  iii  1449,  was  at  firft  intended  for  the  profeffion  of  a 
goldfmith,  but  followed  his  more  prevailing  inclinations  to 
painting  with  luch  fuccefs,  that  he  is  ranked  among  the  fir  ft 
matters  of  his  time.  Neverthelefs,  his  manner  was  gor.hie 
and  very  dry;  and  his  reputation  is  not  fo  much  fixed  by  his 
own  works,  as  by  his  having  had  Michael  Angelo  for  his 
difciple.  He  died  at  44  years  of  age,  and  left  three  fons, 
David,  Benedict,  and  Rhandolph,  who  were  all  of  them 
painters. 

GIANNONI  (PETER),  born  at  Naples,  in  1680,  died  in 
Piedmont  in  1748.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  Naples,  which 
fo  offended  the  court  of  Rome,  that,  to' avoid  persecution, 
he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  His  work  has  been  translated  into  French,  by  Del* 
inanceanx.,  and  is  admired  for  its  purity  of  ft  vie. 

GIBBON  (EDWARD),  author  of  the  "  Hi'ftory  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.'*  He  was  born  at 
Putney  in  1737,  and  \vas  fcnt  at  a  very  earl  to  the  gram- 

piarjfcbpol  at  Kingfton,  from  which  he  was  removed  to  Wefl- 
riiinfter-fchoo!;  from  this   feaiinary    he   went  to  Magdalen- 
Co  llegea 
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College,  Oxford;  and  from  Oxford  to  Laufanne.  At  Oxford 
be  imbibed  the  principles  of  popery;  his  friends,  alarmed  at 
this,  fent  him  to  the  Sage  of  Ferney,  fora  cure.— It  wrought 
an  effectual  one,  for  he  came  home  a  confirmed  infidel.  He 
was,  at  one  period  of  life,  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  lord 
of  trade;  but  when  his  friend,  lord  North,  ceafed  to  be  mini- 
Oer,  Mr.  Gibbon  retired  to  Switzerland, where  he  propofed  to 
ipend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  retirement.  His 
*f  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
requires  no  remark  nor  eulogium  from  us.  The  following  is 
given  as  his  character  us  a  writer,  by  A4r.  Porlbn,  in  his 
**  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis." 

"  An  impartial  judge,  I  think,  mutt  allow  that  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's hiftory  is  oneoftheablefl  performances  of  its  kind  that 
has  ever  appeared.  His  induftry  is  indefatigable  ;  his  accuracy 
fcrupulcus  ;  his  reading,  which  indeed  is  fometimes  oftenta- 
tiouily  difplaved,  immenfe  ;  his  attention  always  awake;  his 
memory  extenfive  ;  his  periods  harmonious. — His  reflections 
are  often  juil  and  profound;  he  pleads  eloquently  for  the 
rights  of  mankind,  and  the  duty  of  toleration ;  nor  does  his 
humanitv  ever  ilumber,  unlefs  when  women  are  ravilhed,  or 
the  chriftians  periecuted.  Mr.  Gibbon  mews,  it  is  true,  fo 
flrong  a  diflike  to  chriftianity  as  vifibly  difqualifies  him  for 
that  lociety,  of  which  he  has  created  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
prefident.  1  confefs  that  I  fee  nothing  wrong  in  iV-r.  Gib- 
bon's attack  on  Chriftianity  *,  it  proceeded,  I  doubr  not,  from 
the  purcil  and  moil  virtuous  motive.  We  can  only  blame 
him  for  carrying  on  the  attack  in  an  infidious  manner,  and 
with  iajproper  weapons.  t  e  often  makes,  when  he  cannot 
easily  find,  an  occafion  to  infult  our  religion  ;  which  he  hates 
fo  cordially,  that  he  might  feem  to  revenge  fome  perfonal  in- 
jury. Such  is  his  eagernefs  in  the  caufe,  thar  he  iloops  to 
the  moft  aukward  perveifion  of  language  for  the  pleaiure  of 
turning  the  Scripture  into  ribaldry,  or  of  calling  fefus  an  im- 
poftor.  Though  his  flyle  is  in  general  correct  and  elegant,  he 
fometimes  draws  out  the  thread  of  hi  verb  jit-:  finer  than  the  ftapls 
of  his  argument.  In  endeavouring  to  avoid  vulgar  terms.,  he 
too  frequently  dignifies  trifles,  and  clothes  common  thoughts 
in  a  Iplendid  drefs,  that  would  be  rich  enough  for  the  nobleft 
ideas.  In  ihort,  we  are  too  often  reminded  of  the  great  man, 
IVJr.  Prig,  the  audionetr,  whofe  manner  wa<  fi  inimitably  fine ^ih  si 
he  had  as  much  to  fay  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  Raphael.  Sometimes,  in 
his  anxiety  to,  vary  his  phrafe,  he  becomes  obfcnre;  and,  in- 
ftead  of  calling  his  perforages  by  their  names,  defines  them  by 
their  birth,  alliance,  office,  or  other  circumlrances  of  their 
hiftory.  Thus  an  honeft  gentleman  is  often,  deicribed  by  a 
circumlocutjbn,  left  the  lame  word  fhould  be  twice  repeated 
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in  the  fame  page.  Sometimes,  at  his  attempts  at  elegance,  he 
lofes  light  of  Englilh,  and  fornctimes  offenfe,  A  leis  par- 
donable fault  is  that  rage  for  indecency,  which  pervades  the 
whole  work;  but  especially  the  lad  volumes.  And.  to  the 
honour  of  his  confiftency,  this  is  the  fame  man  who  is  fo 
prudiih,  that  he  dares  not  call  Bclifarius  a  cuckold;  becaufe 
it  is  too  bad  a  word  for  a  decent  hiftoiian  to  ufe.  if  the 
hiftorv  were  anonymous,  I  (hould  guefs  that  thefe  difgraceful 
obfcenities  were  written  by  Co  me  debauchee,  who,  having  from  ' 
age,  or  accident,  or  excefs,  Survived  the  practice  of  luil,  ftill 
indulged  himfelf  in  the  luxury  of  (peculation',  and  exprfed  the 
impotent  i mheciliity,  after  he  had  loft  the  vigov  of  the  paffioris." 

Mr.  Gibbon  wrote  other  things  befides  his  hiftory,  which 
v/ili  nrobably  laft  as  long  as  the  Engbfh  language.  His  Effay 
on  Hiftory  was  fir  ft  written  in  French,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
lated  into  Englilh:  the  Diflfertation  on  the  Sixth  ./Eneid  dif- 
plays  gieat  acutenefs  as  well  as  erudition  ;  and  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Davis,  in  anfvver  to  animadverfions  on  his  hiftory,  will 
ever  be  coniidered  as  a  mafter*piece  of  writing.  We  could 
eafily  fill  a  large  portion  of  our  volume  with  anecdotes  of  this 
truly  eminent  man  ;  but  our  limits  oblige  us  to  be  concife. 
He  died  in  1794. 

GIBBS  (]AMES),  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  in  1683.  ^e 
ftudied  architecture  in  Italy,  and  about  the  year  1/20  be- 

j  f 

came  the  architect  moft  in  vogue.  He  gave  the  defigh'of  St. 
Martin's  church,  which  was  finifhed  in  five  years,  and  cb ft 

32, coo/.  The  New-church,  at  Derby  ;  the  New-buildings,  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Senate-houfe  there;  are  a 
part  of  his  woncs.  His,  •  likewife,  was  St  Mary's  in  the 
Strand,  one  of  the  fifty  new  churches,  a  monument  of  the 
piety  more  than  the  talie  of  the  nation.  In  1728,  he  pub- 
lifhed  a  large  folio  of  his  own  deiigns,  which  he  fold  for 
ifoo/.  and  the  plates  for  4OC/.  more.  Died  Auguft  5,  1754., 

GIBALYN^Ls  COMPTE  DE),  author  of  "  Le  Monde 
Primitif,"  born  1725,  died  1784.  For  this  really  great  work 
he  twice  received  the  prize  of  1200  livres  given  by  rhe  french 
academy  to  the  moft  valuable  work  which  has  appeared  in 
the  coin ie  or  the  year. 

GIBSON  (EDMUND),  bifnop  of  London,  fon  of  Ed- 
ward Gibfon,  of  Knipe  in  Weftmorland,  was  born  there  in 
1669;  and,  having  laid  the  foundation  of  claffical  learning 
at  a  fchcol  m  that  county,'  became  a  fervitor  of  Queen"s- 
collegc,  Oxford,  in  t686.  The  ftudy  of  the  Northern 
languages  being  then  particularly  cultivated  in  this-univer- 
lity,  Gibibn  applied  himfelf  vigorouflv  to  that  branch  of  lite- 
rature, wherein  he  was  ailifted  by  Dr.  Hickes.  7'he  quick 
proliciency  that  he  made  appeared  in  a  new  edition  of  Wil- 
liam 
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liam  Drummond's  "  Polemo-Middiana,r'  and  James  V.  of 
Scotland's  "  Cantilena  Ruftica:"  tbefe  he  published   at  Ox- 
ford,   1691,   in  4to.    with  notes.     His  obfervations  on   thole 
facetious  tracts   Hand  as  a  monument  of  his  abilities  in  the 
witty  way  ;  and  the  fingular  learning  (hewn   in   the   annota- 
tions is  really  valuable.     But  his  inclination  led  him  to  more, 
folid  fiudies  ;  and,    in  a   fhort  time  after,  he  tranflated   into 
Latin  the  '*  Chronicon   Saxonicum,"    and   pubhllied    it,  to- 
gether with  the  Saxon  original,   and  his  own    notes,   at  Ox- 
ford, 1692,  in  4to.     This  work   he  undertook  by  the  advice 
of  Dr   Mill,  the  learned  Editor  of  the  "  Greek  Teftament," 
in  folio  ;  and  it  is  allowed  by   the   learned  to    be  the  bell  re- 
mains extant  of  Saxon  antiquity.     The  fame  year  appeared  a 
treatife,    intituled,  "  Librorum    Manufcriptorum  in   duabus 
infignibus'  Bibliothecis,  altera   Tenifoniana   l.ondoni,   alteia 
Dugdaliana  Oxonii,  Catalqgus.     Edidit  E.  G.  Oxon,  1692," 
4to.     The  former  part  of  this  catalogue,   con  filling  of  forne 
{hare   of  Sir  Jaines  Ware's  manufcript  collection,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Dr.  Thomas  Tenifon,   then  biihop  of  Lincoln,  as  at 
that  time  placed  in  his  library.     He  had  a  natural  inclination 
to  fearch  into  the  antiquities  of  his  country  ;  and,  having  laid 
a   neceflary  foundation  in   the  knowledge  of  its   original  lan- 
guages,   he  applied  himfelf  to  them  for  tome  years,  with  great 
diligence.      He  publiihed  Camden's  "  Britannia,"  and  other 
works,  which  may  be  feen  in  a  note  p.  1 i  ;  and  concluded^ 
in  this  branch  of  learning,  with  "  Reliqui.-e   Spdmannianse, 
or  the  Pofthumous  Works  of  Sir  Henry  cpelman,  relating  to 
the  Laws  and  Antiquities  of  England,"  which,  with  his  own 
life  of  the  author,   he  published  at  Oxford    1698,  folio.  'This 
he  likewife  dedicated  to   Dr.  Tenifon,  then  Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  probably,  about  that  time,  he    was    taken   as    do- 
meftic  chaplain  into  the  archbifhop's  family  :   nor  was  it  Jong 
after,  that  we  find   him   both   rector  of  Lambeth,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Surrey. 

Tenifon  dying  Dec,  14.  1715,  Wake,  bifiiop  of  Lin- 
coln, fucceeded  him;  and  Gibfon  was  appointed  to  the  fee 
of  Lincoln.  After  this  advancement,  he  went  on  inde- 
fatigably  in  defence  of  the  government  and  dtfcipline  of  the 
Church  of  England  :  and  on  the  death  of  Robinlon.  in  1720, 
was  promoted  to  the  bilhoprick  of  London.  Gibfon's  talents 
>  feem  to  have  been  perfectly  fuitcd  to  the  particular  duties 
of  this  important  ftation,;  upon  the  right  management  of 
which  fo  much  depends,  in  refceft  to  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  civil,  as  well  as  the  eccleiiattical,  flate  of  the  nation. 
It  is  well  known,  that  he  had  a  very,  particular  geniu?  for 
bufinefs,  which  lie  happily  tranfc&ed,  by  means  of  a  molt 
£Xa6t  method  that  he  uled  on  all  occafions :  and  this  he  pur- 
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fued  with  jireat  advantage,  not  only  in  the  affairs  of  his  own 
diocefe  in  England,  which  he  governed  with  the  moft  exaft 
regularity,  but  in  promoting  the  ipiritual  affairs  of  the  church 
of  England  colonies,  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  mmiitry.  at 
this  time,  were  fo  feniible  of  his  great  abilities  in  tranfacYing 
bufincfs,  that  there  was  committed  to  hira  albrt  ot  ccclefiaftr- 
cal  miniftry  for  fevcral  years ;  and  more  efpecially  from  the 
long  decline  of  health  in  Abp.  Wake,  when  alniofc  every 
thing  that  concerned  the  church  was  in  a  great  meafure  left 
to  the  care  of  the  biihop  of  London. 

The  writer  of  his  life,  among  many  inftances  which  he  de- 
clares might  be  affigned  of  his  making  a  proper  ufc  of  that 
fpiiitual  miniftry  he  was  honoured  with,  fpecifles  fome  few 
of  a  nioie  eminent  kind.  One  was  his  occaiionrd  recom- 
mendation of  feveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons  to  the  favour 
of  the  lecular  miniftrv,  for  preferments  fuited  to  their  merits, 
as  he  had  frequently  the  diipofai  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the 
church.  Another,  that  of  procuring  an  ample  endowment 
from  the  crown,  for  the  regular  performance  of  divine  fervice 
in  the  Royal-chapel,  at  Whitehall,  by  a  fucceffion  of  mi- 
niltcrs,  fele£led  out  of  both  univeriities,  with  proper  falaries. 
A  third,  that  he  conilantly  guarded  againft  the  repeated  at- 
tempts of  certain  perfons  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  teft  acts.  By  baffling  the  attacks  made  on  tiiofe 
fences  of  the  church,  he  thought  he  fecured  the  whole  ec- 
clefiaftical  inftitution  !  for,  it  was  his  fixed  opinion,  that  it 
\vould  be  an  unjuftifiable  piece  of  prefumption  to  arm  tnofe 
hands  with  power,  that  might  poilibly  employ  it,  as  was  done 
in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  agaiiiftthe  ecclefiaftical  conftitution 
itfs-f.  He  was  entirely  per  loaded,  that  there  ought  always  to 
be  a  legal  eftabiilhment  of  the  church,  to  a  conformity  with 
which  Come  peculiar  advantages  might  be  reafonably  annex- 
ed: and  at  the  fame  time,  with  great  moderation  and  temper, 
lie  approved  of  a  toleration  of  proteflaiit  diffenters ;  efpecialiy 
as  long  as  they  keep  within  the  juft  limits  of  conicience,  and 
attempt  not'.iing  that  is  highly  prejudicial  to,,  or  deftruftive 
of,  the  rights  of  the  ePiablifhment  in  the  church.  But  he  was 
as  hearty  an  enemy  to  perfecution,  in  matters  of  religion,  as 
thofc  that  have  moil  popular  y  declaimed  againft  it. 

l.,nftly,  one  more  fervice  to  the  church  and  clergv,  done  by 
the  biihop  of  London,  well  claims  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments ;  nainely,  his  diilinguiihed  zeal  (after  he  had  animated 
his  brethren  on  the  bench  to  concur  with  hi-.n)  in  timely  ap- 
prizing the  clergy  of  the  bold  fchemes  that  were  formed  by 
the  quakers,  in  order  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  their  legal  main- 
tenance by  tithes  ;  and  in  adviiing  them  to  avert  fo  great  a 
blow  to  religion,  as  well  as  fo  much  injuilice  to  themielves, 
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their  early  application  to  the  legiihture,  to  prcferve  them 
in  the  pofleffion  of  their  known  rights  and  properties.  But, 
though  the  defigns  of  their  adverfaries  were  happily  defeated, 
yet  it  ought  ever  to  be  remembered,  in  honour  of  the  memory 
of  the  bilhop  of  London,  that  fuch  umbrage  was  taken  by  the 
then  great  minifter,  on  occaiion  of  the  advice  given  by  him 
and  his  brethren  to  the  clergy  in  that  critical  juncture,  as  in 
faft  foon  terminated  in  the  viiible  diminution  of-his  intereft 
and  authority. 

However,  no  difcouragements,  he  met  with,  were  able  to 
break  his  firm  and  Heady  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
office;  in  writing  and  printing  paftoral  letters  to  the  clergy 
and  laity,  in  oppoiition  to  infidelity  and  enthiiiiafm  ;  in  vi- 
fitation-charges,  as  well  as  occafional  fermons,  beiides  lefs 
pieces  of  a  mixt  nature,  and  iome  particular  tracls  againft  the 
prevailing  immoralities  of  the  age  [A], 


of  Prorogation  reviewed,"  4tn.  <c  The 
pretended  independence  of  the  Lower- 
Houfeupon  the  Upper-Houfe  a  ground- 
lefs  notion,  1703,"  410.  "  The  Marks  of 
a  defenceiefs  C<aife,  in  the  Proceedings 
and  Writings  of  the  Lower  Honfe  of 
Convocation,"  4tr>.  "  An  Account  of 
the  Proceedings  in  Convocation  in* a 
Cauf-  of  Contumacy,  upon  the  Prolocu- 
tor's going  into  the  Country  without  the 
Leave  of  the  Archbifhop,  commenced 
April  ib,  1707."  All  thefe  uporr  the: 
dilputes  in  Convocation,  except  the  '*  Sy- 
nodus  Anglicana,"  &c.  are  prir/ed  with- 
out his  name,  but  generally  afcribed  to 
him.  *'  Vi  fit  at  ions  parochial  and  general, 
with  a  Sermon,  .uid  fome  other  Ti'a^s, 
171 7>"  8vo.  "Five  Paftoral  Letters,  &c. 
Directions  to  the  Clergy,  and  Viiitatian 
Charge*,  &c"  8vo.  Family  Devotion ;  A 
Treatife  again'; Intemperance;  Admoni- 
tion againft  Swearing,Advice  to  Perions 
who  have  be^n  Sick  ;  Truft  in  God  j 
Sin  till  r.efs  of  ne^l-^iing  the  Lord's  Day  ; 
Aga>nft  Luke-vvarmnefs  in  Religion  j 
Several  ocean  ruii  Sermons ;  (  Remarks 
on  Part  of  a  Bill  brought  into  the  Houl's 
of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  in 
I7JI,  intituled,  "  A  Bill  for  the  more 
Suppreffion  of  Blafphemy  and 


[A]  For  the  reader's  fatisfaction  we 
fh'*ll  infert  here  a  catalogue  of  his  works 
as  follows:  An  edition  of  Drummond's 
£(  Polcma-middianaj  &c.  1691,"  410.  has 
be^n  already  mentioned,  as  a'fo  the 
"  Chronicon  Saxonicum,  1692,"  4to. 
and  his  "JLibrorumManufcriplorum  Ca- 
talogs," punted  the  f.ime  year,  all  three 
at  Oxford:  where  lie  likewife  publiui- 
«d  "  J'.ilii  Csefaris  Poitus  Iccius  llluftra- 
tus,"  a  tr.icl:  of  \V.  Somner,  with  a  dif- 
fertation  of  his  own,  1694.  An  edition 
of  *  Qnintilian  de  Arte  Oratoria,  with 
Kotev.  Oxon.  1693,"  410.  A  trai, fla- 
ti  fi  of  C.mden's  u  Brittannia  into  Eng- 
Vifh,  1695,"  fn!  and  again  with  large 
•eoiuop.s  in  i/2z,  snd  1772,  two  vols. 
foi.  "  Vita  Thorn  ce  Bodleii  Rquitis  Au- 
rati,&  biiltoria  BibliothecaeBodleianse," 
prefixed  to  ,'  book,  intituled, (i  Catalog! 
J-ibrorum  Manufcriptornm  in  A:igiia  &: 
J-Iibernia  in  uaum  collerfti.  Oxon.  1697," 
in  2.  vols  fo'io  <f  Reliquige Spelrnanni- 
siise,  &c.J'  mentioned  above,  i6oS,  fol, 
"  v-'od^xjuris  EccleOaftici  Anglican!, &c. 
171-;."  t'ol.  ''A  Short  State  of  fome 
prefentQueftionsinCouvocation,  1700" 
4to.  l'A  Letter  to  a  Friend  in  the  Co'.~>n- 
try,  concerning  tho  Pruceeciii.g:-.  in  Con- 
vocation, in  the  year's  1700  and  1701, 
J70-1-'5  4:0.  "The  Riglr  of  the  Arch-  Profanep.efs"  is  jilfo  afcribed  to  the  bi- 


billiop  to  continue  or  pror.  giu  c-ie  whole" 
.Convocation.  A  Summary  of  the  Ar- 
guments in  Favor  of  the  fait!  Right." 
"  Synodus  Anglicana,  &c.  I-JGZ."  *'A 
Para'ik-1  bettveen  a  Prefoytenan  AiP.m- 
bly,  and  the  new  Moiltl  of  an  Englilh 
Provincial  Synod,"  4to.  *'  Reflections 
upon  a  Psper,  intituled,  "  The  Expe- 
dient propofed/' 4to.  "  Ths 


(lion,  as  is  alfo,  c'The%  Cafe  of  addrelling 
t!  e  ii,ari  of  Nottingham,  for  his  Treatife 
on  the  Trinit},"  published  about  tha 
fame  tinie.  Lnftly,  '<  A  Collection  of 
the  principal  Trea'jfes  ngainft  Peppery, 
in  the  Papal  Controverfy,  digefted  into 
proper  Heads  and  Tit!c>,  vvithfome  Pre- 
faces of  his  O'.yu,  Load.  1 73$.' '  avoU.fo!. 

He 
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He  was  very  fenfible  of  his  decay  for  fomc  time,  before  his 
death,  in  which  he  complained  of  a  langour  that  hung  about 
him.  As,  indeed,  he  had  made  free  with  his  conititution  by 
incredible  induftry,  in  a  long  courfe  of  ftudy  and  bnfinefs  of 
various  kinds  ;  he  had  well  nigh  exhaufted  his  fpirits,  and 
worn  out  a  conftituion  which  was  naturally  fo  vigorous,  that 
life  might,  bthefwife,  have  probably  been  protracted  to  more 
than  79  ;  towards  the  end  or  which  year  of  his  age,  namely, 
September  6,  1748,  lie  died  with  true  chrillian  fortitude,  an 
apparent  fenie  of  his  approaching  diffolution,  and  in  a  per- 
fect tranquillity  of  mind,  during  the  intervals  of  his  lail  fatal 
indifpoiition  at  Bath,  after  a  very  ihort  continuance  there. 
His  lordihi'p  was  mimed,  and  left  feveral  children  of  each 
iex,  who  were  all  handfornely  provided  for  by  him 

GIBSON  (RICHARD),  commonly  called  the  dwarf,  was 
an  eminent  englilh  painter,  in  the  time  of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  to 
whofe  manner  he  devoted  hirnfelf,  and  whofe  pictures  he 
copied  to  admiration.  Fie  was  originally  fervant  to  a  lady  at 
Mortlake,  who,  obfcrvingthat  his  genius  led  him  to  painting 
put  him  to  DeCleyn,to  be  inftrutted  in  the  rudiments  .of  that 
art.  De  Cieyn  was  mafler  of  the  tapeftry-  works  at  Mortlake, 
snd  famous  for  the  cuts  which  he  deiigned  for  fome  of  Ogil- 
by's  works,  and  for  Sandys's  translation  of  Ovid.  Gibibn's 
paintings  in  water-colours  were  well  eiieemed  ;  but  the  copies 
he  made  of  Lely'  s  portraits  gained  him  the  greateft  reputation. 
Ht  was  greatly  in  favour  with  Charles  1.  to  whom  he  was 
page  of  the  back-flairs  ;  and  he  alfo  drew  Oliver  Cromwell 
ieveral  times.  He  had  the  honour  to  inftruct  'in  drawing 
queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne,  when  they  were  princeffes, 
and  he  went  over  to  Holland  to  wait  on  the  former  for  that 
purpofe.  He  was  himfelf  a  dwarf;  and  he  married  one  Airs. 
Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  alfo  a  dwarf.  Charles  I.  was 
plea  led,  out  of  curicfity  or  pl'.-afantry,  to  honour  their  mar- 
riage with  his  prcfcnce,  and  to  give  away  the  bride.  Waller 
\vrotc  a  poem  on  this  occalion,  "  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dwarfs,"  which  begins  thus: 


gn  or  cliance  make1?  others  wive, 
But  Mature  did  this  match  contrive. 
Evs  raiglv-  .outll  have  Adam  fled, 
As  (he  derny'J  her  lictle  bed 
To  nim,  for  whom  Heaven  feem'd  to  frame 
And  meafure  out  this  only  dame,  &c. 

Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  tells  us,  that  he  had  feen 
this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  and  that  they  appeared 
to  have  been  o;  an  equal  feature,  -each  of  them  meafuring  three 
feet  ten  inches.  They  had,  however,  nine  children,  five  of 

which 
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which  attained  to  maturity,  and  were  well-proportioned  to  the 
ufual  ftandard  of  mankind.  To  recompenfe  the  ihortnefs  of 
their  ftature,  nature  gave  them  an  equivalent  in  length  of 
days  ;  for  Gibfon  died  in  Covent-Garden,,  in  his  7^th  year; 
and  his  wife,  furviving  him  almoft  20  yeass,  died  in  1709, 
aged  89. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),  nephew  to  the  above  Richard, 
was  inftru&ed  in  the  art  of  painting  both  by  him  and  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  became  alfo  eminent.  His  excellence,  like 
his  uncle's,  lay  in  copying  after  Sir  Peter  Lely;  although  he 
was  a  good  limner,  and  drew  portraits  for  perfons  of  the  fail 
rank.  His  great  induftry  was  much  to  be  commended,  not 
only  for  purchasing  Sir  Peter  Lely's  collection  after  his  death, 
but  likewife  for  procuring  from  beyond  fea  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  things  in  their  kind;  iiifomuch,  that  his  collection 
of  prints  and  drawings  was  not  inferior  to  any  perfons  of  his 
time.  He  died  of  a  lethargy  in  1702,  aged  58. 

GIBSON  (EDWARD),  William's  kinfman,  was  inftrucled 
by  him,  and  nrft  painted  portraits  in  oil;  but  afterwards 
finding  more  encouragement  in  crayons,  and  his  genius 
lying  that  way,  he  applied  himfelf  to  them.  He  was  in  the 
\\ay  of  becoming  a  mailer,  but  died  when  he  was  young. 

GIBSON  (WILLIAM),  was  a  felf-taught  mathematician, 
born  at  Boulton,  near  Appleby,  in  Weftrnoriand,  in  1720, 
died  in  179  r.  His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  navigation,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  the  doclrine  of  motion,  of  falling 
bodies,  and  the  elements  of  optics,  though  not  evinced  by 
any  publications  on  thofe  fubjecls,  uas  lo  notorious  to  his 
countrymen,  and  fo  frequently  as  well  as  ufefully  exercifed, 
that  itdeferves  thus  to  be  recorded. 

GIBSON  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  painter,  praclifed  in 
London  and  Oxford,  died  April  28,  1751,  aged  about  71. 
GIBSON  (THOMAS),  a  native  of  Morpetli  in  North- 
umberland, was  famous  in  his  time  for  the  riudies  of  c, 
divinity,  hiftory,  and  botany,  in  which  fiudies  he  made  con- 
iiderable  progreis.  Bale  bears  witncfs  to  his  character  as  a 
phyfician,  by  facing,  th^t  he  performed  almoil  incredible 
cures.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  reformation,  and  wrote  ionic 
pieces  in  defence  of  that  caufe.  He  was  a  fugitive  for  his  re- 
ligion, in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  ;  but,  on  the  :xcellion  of 
Llizabeth,  returned,  and  died  jn  London  in  1562.  He  \vrcte 
many  pieces,  the  titles  of  all  which  are  very  verbofe,  and 
may  be  feen  in  Tanner.  See  alfo  Aikin's  Biographical  Me- 
moirs of  Medicine. 

GIFAN1US  (HUBERTU?,  or  QBERTUS),    a  learned  critic 
and  great  civilian,  was  born  at  Buren  in  Guelderiand  in  1534. 

lie 
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He  itudied  at  Louvain  and  at  Paris,  and  was  the  firft  who 
erefted  the  library  of  thegerman  nation  at  Orleans.  He  took 
the  degree  of  dodlor  of  civil  law  there  in  1567  ;  and  went 
thence  to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  french  ambarTador. 
Afterwards  he  removed  to  Germany,  where  he  taught  the 
civil  law  with  high  repute.  He  taught  it  firft  at  btrafburg, 
where  he  was  likewife  profeflbr  of  philofophy  ;  then  in  the 
tmiverfity  of  Altdorf,  and  at  lafl  at  Ingoldftadt.  He  for  look 
the  proteftant  religion  to  embrace  the  roman-catholic.  He 
\vas  invited  to  the  imperial  court,  and  honoured  with  the 
office  of  counfellor  to  the  emperor  Rodolph.  He  died  at 
Prague  in  1609,  if  we  believe  fome  authors  ;  but  Thuanus, 
who  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  places  his  death  in  1604. 
Befides  notes  and  comments  upon  authors  of  antiquity,  he 
wrote  feveral  pieces  relating  to  civil  law. 

As  to  his  literary  character,  he  has  been  accufed  of  a  no- 
torious breach  of  trufc,  with  regard  to  the  M5S.  of  Fruterius.. 
Fruterius  was  a  great  genius,  and  had  collected  a  quantity  of 
critical  oblervations  ;  but  died  at  Paris  in  1566,  when  he 
was  only  25.  He  left  them  to  Gifanius,  to  be  publifhed,  who 
acled  fraudulently,  and  fuppreffed  them  as  far  as  he  was 
able  ;  for  which  he  is  fevereiy  treated  by  [anus  Douza  in  his 
fatires  and  elfewhere.  The  fadl:  is  allb  mentioned  by  Thua- 
nus.  He  was  charged  with  plagiarifm,  and  had  quarrels 
with  Lambin  upon  this  head.  Gifanius,  it  feems,  had 
infertec!  in  his  edition  of  Lucretius  all  the  bell  notes  of  Lam- 
bin, without:  acknowledging  to  whom  he  was  obliged;  andr 
uith  fome  contempt  of  Lambin;  for  which,  however, 
Lambin,  in  a  third  edition  of  that  author,  has  loaded  him 
with  ail  the  hard  names  he  could  think  of.  He  calls  him 
*s  audacem,  arrogantern,  impudentem,  ingratum,  petulantem, 
infidiofurn,  faliacem,  infidum,  nigrum."  He  had,  alfo, 
another  quarrel  with  Scioppius,  about  a  MS.  of  Symmachus  ; 
which  Scioppius,  it  is  laid,  had  taken  away,  and  u fed  with- 
out his  knowledge.  Thefe  quarrels  are  not  worth  relating. 
It  is  pity,  that  polite  .literature  will  not  reftrain  the  paflions, 
and  civilize  the  manners  of  its  porMors;  but  experience  has 
ihevvn,  that  it  will  not :  which  gives  us  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  human  nature  will  be  human  nature  {till,  and  that  its 
depravity  will  appear  under  ibme  mode  or  other,  in  fpite  of 
all  applications  to  corredl  it. 

GIL.Bh.RT  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  phyfician,  who 
firft  difcovered  feveral  of  the  properties  of  the  load-ftone, 
was  born  at  Colchefte^,  where  his  father  was  recorder,  in 
1540;  and,  after  an  education  at  a  grammar-fchool,  was 
lent  to  Cambridge.  Having  Itudied  phyiic  for  foine  time, 
be  went  ab;o;ui  lor  his  farther  improvement ;  and,  in  one 

of 
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of  the  foreign  universities,  had  the  degree  conferred  upon 
him  of  M.  D.  He  returned  to  England  with  a  confiderable 
reputation  for  his  learning  in  general,  and  had  efpecially  the 
character  of  beirag  deeply  ikilled  in  philofophy  and  cheiniilry ; 
and,  refolving  to  make  his  knowledge  ufefui  to  his  country  by 
practifmg  in  this  faculty,  he  presented  himfelf  a  candidate  to 
the  college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  circled  a  fellow 
of  that  fccietv  about  1573.  Thus,  every  way  qualified  fo'r  it, 
he  pra&ifed  in  this  metropolis  with  great  fa ccefs  and  app'aufe; 
which  being  obferved  by  queen  Elizabeth,  whofe  talent  it 
was  to  diftinguifh  perfons  of  fuperi  merit,  flie  fent  for  him 
TO  court,  and  appointed  him"  her  pi.  ian  in  ordinary;  and 
gave  him,  belides,  an  annual  pennon  to  encourage  him  in 
his  iiudies.  In  thefe,  as  much  as  his  extenfive  builn-efs 
in  his  profeOion  would  give  him  leave,  lie  applied  himfelf 
chiefly  to  confider  and  examine  the  various  properties  of  the 
.load-done ;  and  proceeding  in  the  experimental  way,  a  method 
not  much  ufcd  at  that  time,  he  discovered  and  eftabljflied 
feveral  qualities  of  it  not  obferved  before.  This  occasioned 
much  difcourfe;  and,  fpreading  his  fame  into  foreign  conn- 
tries,  great  expectations  were  raifed  from  his  treadle  on  that 
fubje£fc,  which  were  abundantly  fulfilled  when  it  appeared  in 
public. 

He  printed  it,  in  1600,  under  the  following  title,  "  De 
Magnete,  magneticifque  Corporibus  &  cle  magno  Magnete 
tellure,  Phyiloiogia  nova:'*  i.  e«  */  Of  the  Magnet  (or  Loatl- 
ftone)  and  magnetical  Bodies,  and  of  that  great  Magnet  the 
Earth."  Jt  contains  the  hiiiorv  of  all  that  had  been  written 

j 

on  that  fubjecl  before  his  time  f  B],  and  is  the  fnit  regular 
fyftem  on  this  curious  fubjecl,  and  may  not  unjuftly  be  it  vied 
the  parent  of  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  there- 
in iince.  In  this  piece  our  author  ihews  the  ufe  of  the  de- 
clination of  the  magnet,  which  had  been  difcovered  bv  Nor- 
man in  finding  out  the  latitude,  for  which  purpoie  alfo 
he  contrived  two  intlruments  for  the  fea.  This  invention 
was  publilhed  by  Thomas  Blandeville,  in  a  book  intituled, 
41  Theoriques  of  the  Planets,  together  with  the  making  of 
two  Inftruments  for  Seamen,  for  fine!  i  no;  out  the  Latitude 
without  JSun,  Moon,  or  Stars,  invented  by  Dr.  Gilbert, 
1024."  -^at  tne  hopes  -from  this  property,  however  pro- 

[B]  Among  ft:ch  v/riters  nre  Harriot,  certain,  from  his  own  accouut,  that  Gil- 

Hue--,    Wri^lit,    Kenda).    Barlow,   ard  bert   tint   nnprovrd  this   knowledge  ro 

Norman,  which  fhews  Wood's  pbferva-  that  fr-y-  e  oi  t'tjf:<?Vu>n,  as  to  be   fit 

don  to  be  uncandid  at  leaft  when  he  tells  for  j  u!.l-c    viexv  arul  ufe,  Tiiice  Bru'.ow 

u?,  that  JEhrlow  had   knoxvleiige   in  ilie  oicl  n>  -i  his  fi;;^ne;ic^l  a.;vertifc- 

m.ignet  zo  ye^rs   before   Uiltv.  r.'s  book  meut  till  i  6;6.  Aih.  O.<on.  V  •!.  I.     See 

cam.i   out;  and,  u  h  .c  v-i  was  :he    in-  slfo  the  article  BAKLOW^WltL  CAM), 

tention  cf  ch^  ai.nc^i.  ry's  remark,  it  is  in  Ei-.^,  Brie. 

I  ra:i;iig 
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inifing  at  firfl,  have  by  a  longer  experience  been  found  to  be 
deceitful 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  th6  doftor  was  continued  as 
chief  phviician  to  James  ].  but  he  enjoyed  tliat  honour  only  a, 
Ihort  time,  paying  hh  hit  debt  to  nature,  Nov.  30,  1603. 
His  cprpfe_was  interred  in  Trinity  church  at  Colchefter, 
\vherr  he  was  born,  and  where  there  is  a  handfome  monument 
railed  to  his  memory;  a  print  of  which  is  to  be  feen  in 
the  Hiilory  and  Antiquities  of  Colehefter,  by  Morant.  By 
a  picture  of  him  in  the  fchool  gallery  of  Oxford,  he  appears 
to  have  been  tall  of  ftature,  and  of  a  chcarful  countenance. 
All  that  is  Irft  us  of  his  character  has  been  faid  on  the  occa- 
lion  of  his  famous  book;  on  which  account  we  have  the 
higheil  encomiums  of  him,  fuch  as  are  ufually  made  by  one 
author  upon  another.  Thus  Carpenter  tells  us,  that  he 
had  trodden  out  a  new  path  to  philoibphy.  Sir  Kenelni 
Digby  compares  him  with  Harvey,  the  difcoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation. Barrow  ranks  him  with  Galileo,  GarTendus, 
Merfennus,  and  Des  Cartes;  whom  he  represents  as  men 
relembling  the  ancients  in  fagacity  and  acutenefs  of  genius. 
1  hefe  atteftations  of  his  high  merit  are  indeed  given  him  by 
his  countrymen  ;  but,  that  they  may  not  be  fufpedled  of  par- 
tiality [c],  there  is  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  his  fame  was 
full  more  celebrated  among  foreigners  ;  of  which  this  is 
one  very  ftrong  confirmation,  that  the  famous  Peirefc  often 
lamented,  that  when  he  was  in  England  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  our  philofopher. 

Eeiidcs  his  principal  work  printed  in  his  life-time,  he  left 
another  treat-lie  in  MS.  which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Mr 
William  Bofwell  was  from  that  copy  printed  at  Amfterdam, 
in  1651,  4to.  under  this  title,  "  De  mundi  noftro  fublunari 
Philofophia  nova/'  As  he  was  never  married,  he  gave  by 
his  laft  will  all  his  library,  confifting  of  books,  globes,  in- 
ilruments,  occ.  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  to  the  college  of 
phyficians;  -and  this  part  wras  punctually  performed  by  his 
brothers,  who  inherited  his  eftate,.  which  niuft  have  been, 
fomcwhat  coniiderable.  Wood  obferves,  he  was  the  chief 
pcrlon  in  his  parifh  at  Coh  heller. 

GILBERT  (THOMAS,  E.  D.)  He  was  educated  in  Ed- 
mund-hall, and  ordained  minifter  at  Eggmond,  in  Shrop- 
ihire,  where  he  continued  till  he  was  rejected  for  noncon- 

[c]  This  remark  of  lord    Bacon  is  gular  force  and  extent  of  mean!  115,  and 

the  icall  free    from  that  fceni'ure.     He  which ;n  e  hand  Tamely  illuftrated  by  the 

fieqvn  miy  mentions  Giiberi's  bi/ok  v.  ich  compiiaient  of    Mr.  Wright  prefixed  to 

:<ppiau!e;  and  in  one  place  particularly  tl.e  bock;    hy   which  it   appears,  thaC 

ityles  U  a  painful  ami  expu'imentalwbrk,  our  author  fpent  no  hfs  than  18  years 

Avlvjiicemcut  t.'f  Lfaruin^,  L.  i.  c.   13.  in  bi\!>£:njj  it  to  ^erfeclion. 
i,  in  his  lordih^/s  mouth,  of  im- 

formity 
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fortuity  1662.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
lived  privately,  and  was  much  refpected  by  the  principal  men 
in  the  univerfuy.  He  difptited  with  Dr.  South  concerning 
predefti  nation,  and  made  the  latter  a  convert  to  his  doctrines. 
He  died  July  14,  1694,  aged  83.  He  wrote  feveral  theologi- 
cal treatifes,  particularly  one  againil  Dr.  Owen,  entituled, 
44  The  Poffibility  or  Salvation,  without  Satisfaction." 

GILBERT  (SiR  HUMPHREY),  an  able  navigator,  related 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  gained  a  conlidei  able  reputation 
in  Ireland,  in  the  military  capacity;  and  was  one  of  thofs 
gallant  adventurers  who  improved  our  navigation.  He  took: 
poilellion  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth; 
but  was  unfuccefsful  in  his  attempt  to  fettle  a  colony  on  the 
continent  of  America.  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  N.  W.  paiTage  to  the  Indies.  Died  1583. 

GILBERT  (JEFFERY),  barrifter  at  law,  and  afterwards 
lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  firfl  in  Ireland,  and  then 
in  England.  This  gentleman  (among  other  things)  was 
author  of  "  an  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Lock's  Eflay  on  Human 
Understanding, "  publifhed  in  1750,  by  Dr.  Dodd,  and  of 
an  excellent  tranflation  of  the  i2th  ode  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Horace,  printed  (without  a  name)  in  "  the  Wits  Ho- 
race," p.  67. 

GILDAS.  He  is  the  mcft  antient  Britifb  writer  extant, 
for  his  famous  epiflle  was  written  560,  about  twelve  years 
after  the  Romans  evacuated  this  iiland.  Bifhop  Nicolfon 
calls  him  a  monk  of  Bangor,  which  is  denied  by  Lloyd  and 
Stillingfleet.  If  he  ever  was  a  monk  of  Bangor,  it  mull  have 
been  after  he  wrote  his  epiflle;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  refided 
near  the  wall  of  Sevcrus,  which,  running  from  feato  fea,  di- 
vided the  Caledonians  from  the  Britains.  He  even  tells  us 
that  he  faw  the  Caledonians  pull  down  part  of  the  wall;  and 
fays,  that  they  had  more  hair  on  their  fares,  than  cloaths  .on 
their  bodies.  It  is  therefore  plain,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Valentia,  which  includes,  at  prefent,  none  of  the  North  of 
England  or  South  of  Scotland.  Kis  epiflle  has  been  printed 
in  latin,  and  fome  time  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  tranilated 
into  englifh. 

GILDON  (CHARLES),  an  englifh  cri  ic,  was  born  at 
Gillingham,  in  Dorfetfhire,  about  1666:  his  father  was  a 
member  of  Gray's-inn,  and  had  fuffered  much  by  his  ad- 
herence to  Charles  I.  Gildon  had  the  rirft  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  the  place  of  his  nativity,  whence  his  relations, 
whowere  Roman-catholics,  fent  him  to  the  Englifh-college, 
at  Douay,  to  make  him  a  prieft :  but,  after  fome  time,  he 
found  his  inclination  tending  another  way.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1685  ;  and,  as  foonas  he  was  grown  up,  he  came 
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to  London.  Here  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  paternal 
etrate ;  and  married  a  woman  with  no  fortune,  at  the  age 
of  23!  During  the  reign  of  James  II.  he  employed  himfelf  in 
reading  the  controverfies  of  thofe  times  ;  and  declared,  that  it 
coft  him  above  ieven  years  (lady,  before  he  could  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  his  education.  Neceffity  conftraining  him, 
as  he  himfelfowns,  he  made  his  firft  attempt  in  the  dramatic 
way  in  his  23d  year;  and,  at  length,  produced  three  plays, 
none  of  which,  however,  had  any  fuccefs.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  other  things,  as  Letters,  EfTays,  Poems,  &c. 
and,  as  he  afFe&ed  criticifm  above  alt  things,  publifhed  feveral 
works  in  that  way.  Among  the  reft,  were  "  The  Complete 
Art  of  Poetry,'1'  and  "The  Laws  of  Poetry,  as  laid  down  by 
the  .Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  EiTay  on  Poetry,  by  the  Earl 
ofRofcommon  in  his  Kifay  on  Tranilated  Verie,  and  by 
Lotd  Landfdown  on  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry,  illuftrated 
and  explained."  He  was  alfo  an  author  in  the  religious  or 
philofophical  way,  and  publiihed  in  1705,  "  The  Deifl's 
Manual,  or  Rational  Enquiry  into  the  Chriilian  Religion, 
with  fome  animadverfions  on  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  The  Oracles 
of.Reafon,  Second  Thoughts,  &c."  as  he  had  in  1695,  pub- 
lifhed, "The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  Charles  Blount,  Efq. 
to  which  he  had  prefixed  the  Life  of  that  Gentleman,  together 
with  an  Account  and  Vindication  of  his  Death.  By  thefe 
publications  we  may  be  convinced  that,  however  difficult  he 
might  find  it,  he  certainly  got  rid  of  his  popim  prejudices. 
Gildon  had  been  concerned  in  fome  plot  againit  Pope,  which 
procured' hi'm  a  place  in  the  Dunciad  : 

{<  Ah  Dennis !  Gildon  ah  !  what  ill  flarrd  rage 
Divides  a  ftiendfhip,  long  confirm'd  by  age  ? 
Blockheads  with  reafon  wicked  wits;»bhor, 
But  fool  with  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war,  &c.'J 

GILES  (JOHN),  in  latin,  JOANNES  .rEciDi  us,  or^VSANcr-io 
ID  10,  was  a  native  of  St.  Alban's,  and  flourifhed  in  the 
century.  He  received  his  education  at  Paris,  and  was 
made  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  Philip,  king  of  France,  and 
profeffbr  of  medicine  in  the  univeriities  of  Paris  and  Mont- 
pellier.  According  to  the  cuftom  of  thole  times,  he  was 
made  a  doctor  of  dwnitv,  and  was  the  rirft  Engliihman  upon 
record  who  entered  among  the  Dominicans,  with  whom  he 
became  a  noted  preacher.  In  his  old  age  he  was  famous  for 
his  divinity,  lectures,  and  phyfical  receipts. 

GILL  (ALEXANDER),  born  1564,  and  admitted  at  ChriiVs 
College,  Oxford,  in  1608.  In  1608  he  was  made  head- 
malter  of  St.  Paui'sfchool,  and  trained  up  many  perfons  of 
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note,  both  in  church  and  flate,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1635.  He  published  only  two  or  three  theological  tracts,  and 
lies  buried  in  Mercer's-Chapel. 

GILL  (ALEXANDER),  his  fon,  bom  in  London,  and  ad- 
mitted of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  1612.  He  ferved  his  fa- 
ther and  Thomas  Farnaby,  in  the  quality  of  an  ufher  ;  and,  af- 
ter many  changes,  rambles,  and  ibme  imprifonment,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father  in  St.  Paul's  School,  September  1635,  whence 
he  removed  in  1640,  and  kept  a  private  fchool  in  Aklerfgate- 
ilreet  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1642.  Wood,  who 
cenfures  his  conduct,  accounts  him  one  of  our  bed  latin 
poets,  Ath.  Ox. 

GILL  (JoHN,  D.  D.).  He  was  born  at  Kettering,  in  North- 
amptonihire,  November  19,  1697.  His  parents  were  not  in 
affluent  circumilances ;  but  they  fupported  themfelves  above 
want.  Thisj  their  fon,  was  put  to  a  Grammar-fchcol,  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  made  fuch  an  amazing  progrefs  in  latin 
and  greek  as  is  feldom  to  be  found  in  one  ib  young  as  he 
was.  He  afterwards  ftudied  logic,  rhetoric,  metaphyfics, 
theology,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  learning;  and  in  1716 
was  admitted  member  of  the  Anabaptiil  Church,  at  Kettering ; 
and  in  1718  he  accepted  of  the  Meeting  at  Higham-Ferrars, 
in  Northamptonmire,  where  he  was  much  followed.  In 
1721  he  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  be  miniiler  of  the 
Meeting  at  Horflydown,  whence  he  removed  to  Tooley-flreet, 
%vhere  he  officiated  as  paflor,  ti!l  his  death,  October  13,  1771, 
in  the  74ih  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  learned  orientalift,  a 
rigid  calviniit,  a  voluminous  writer,  and  endowed  with  an 
excellent  memory,  which  he  improved  by  extenfive  reading 
and  itudy. 

GILLESPIE  (GEORGE),  a  miniderofthe  church  of  Scot- 
land, and  a  {launch  defender  of  the  prefbyterian  rights,  was 
a  noted  preacher  before  the  year  1638,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
December  17,  1648.  He  was  one  of  thofe  four  divines  who 
were  lent  as  commillioiiers  from  the  church  of  Scotland  to  the 
Weft  mi  nfter  aflembly  111,1643,  to  forward  the  covenanted 
work  of  reformation.  His  works  are,  Aaron's  Rod  bloflbnoh 
ing;  Mifcellany  Queftions,  firft  printed  1649;  Eiiglifh  Po- 
piih  Ceremonies,  &c. 

GILPIN  (BERNARD),  an  englilh  divine,  was  defceniled 
from  an  anc'ent  family  in  Weftmorland,  and  born  at  Kent- 
mire,  in  that  county,  1517.  After  palling  through  a  gram- 
mar-ichool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  fcholar 
on  the  foundation  of  Queen's  college,  in  1533-  Here  he  di- 
ligently purfued  his  ftudies,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Eral- 
mus's  works,  which  were  then  in  vo^ue,  at  the  fame 
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time,  cultivating  logic  and  philofophy,  he  became  a  diflin- 
guifhed  difputant  in  the  fchools.  To  thefe  acquifitions  he 
added  a  fingnlar  knowledge  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  tongues  ; 
in  which  laft  he  was  inftrufted  by  Thomas  Nea'e,  then  fel- 
low of  New  college  ;  but  who  afterwards  became  hebrew  pro- 
feffor.  March  1541,  he  proceeded  M.  A.  having  before  taken 
his  degree  of  B.  A.  at  the  ufual  time.  He  was  now  alfo 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college  and  was  much  beloved  for  fweet- 
nefs  of  difpolition  and  unaffected  fincerity  of  manners.  At 
the  fame  time,  his  eminence  for  learning  was  fuch,  that  he 
was  chofen  one  of  the  firft  matters  to  fupply  Chrifl's-church 
college,  after  the  completing  of  its  foundation  by  Henry  VIII. 

As  he  had  been  bred  in  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  To  he 
had  hitherto  continued  fteady  to  that  church;  and  in  de- 
fence thereof,  while  he  reiided  at  Oxford,  held  a  difputation 
againft  Hooper,  afterwards  biihop  of  Worcefter,  and  martyr 
for  the  proteftant  faith.  But  in  Edward  VTs  time  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  difpute  with  Peter  Martyr,  againft  fome  po- 
fitions  maintained  by  him  in  hisdivinity-lefture,  at  Oxford; 
and,  being  daggered  a  little  therein,  he  began  more  feriouily 
to  read  over  the  fcriptures  and  writings  of  the  fathers,  ex- 
pecting to  confirm  himfelf  in  his  opinions  by  ftronger  argu- 
ments :  on  the  contrary,  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  was  the 
cooling  of  his  zeal  for  popery,  and  kindling  a  defire  toward  the 
new  religion  :  in  which  temper  he  applied  for  farther  inUruc- 
tion  to  Tonftall,  bifhop  of  Durham,  who  was  his  mother's 
uncle.  That  prelate  told  him,  that  in  the  matter  of  tranfub- 
jftantiation  Pope  Innocent  III.  had  done  unadvifedly  in 
making  it  an  article  of  faith  ;  and  confefled,  thafethe  pope  had 
alfo  committed  a  great  fault,  in  taking  no  better  care  than  he 
had  done  in  the  bufmefs  of  indulgences  and  other  things. 
After  this,  he  confulted  other  private  friends  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time,  continuing  his  diligence  in  fearching  the  fcriptures  and 
the  fathers,  he  began  to  obferve  many  abufes  and  enormities 
In  popery,  and  to  think  reformation  necefTary. 

Whilit  he  was  going  on  in  this  courfe,  having  taken  or- 
ders, he  was  over-ruled  by  his  friends  to  accept,  againft  his 
will,  the  vicarage  of  Norton,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham. 
This  was  in  1552;  and  being,  a  grant  from  Edward  VI. 
before  he  went  to  refide,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  be- 
fore his  majefty,  who  was  then  at  Greenwich.  His  fermon 
was  greatly  approved  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice 
of  fir  Francis  Ruffel  and  fir  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earls 
of  Bedford  and  Leicefter,  and  to  fecretary  Cecil,  afterwards 
lord-treafurer  Burleigh,  who  obtained  for  him  the  king's  li- 
cence fora  general  preacher,  during  his  majefly's  life ;  which, 
4  however, 
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however,  happened  to  b.e  not  much  above  half  a  year  after. 
Thus  honoured,  he  repaired  to  his  parifh,  but  he  foon  grew 
xmeafy  here  :  for,  however  refolved  he  was   againft  popery, 
he  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  fome  of  his  religious  opinions  ;  and 
he  found  the  country  overfpread  with  popilh  doctrines,  the 
errors  of  which  he  was  unable  to  oppofe.     In  this  unhappy 
{late  he  applied  to  bifhop  Tonftall, .  then  in  the  Tower ;  who 
advifed  him   to  provide   a  trufty  curate   for  his  parifli,  and 
fpend  a  year  or  two  abroad  in  convening  with  fome  of  the 
moil    eminent  profeffors  on  both  fides  the  queftion.      The 
propofal  to  travel  was  quite  agreeable  to  Gilpin ;  who,  after 
refigning  his  living,  from  a  fcruple  of  confcience,  fet  out  for 
London,  to  receive   the  bifhop's  laft    orders,  and   embark. 
The  bilhop  promifed  to  fupport  him  abroad;  and  at  parting 
put  into  his  hands  a  treatife  upon  the  Eucharift,  which  the 
times  not  fuiting  to  be  printed  here,  he  defired  might  be  done 
under  his  infpe&ion  at  Paris  [A].     With  this  charge  he  em- 
barked for  Holland,  and  on  landing    went   immediately   to 
IVialin,  to  vifit  his  brother  George,  who  was  then  a  ftudent 
there.     After  a  few  weeks  he  went  to  Louvain,  which  he  fixed 
on  for  his  refidence;  propofing  to  make  occafional  excursions 
to  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Brulfels,  and  other  places  in  the  Nether- 
lands.    Louvain  was  then'  a  chief  place  for  fludents  in  divi- 
nity, fome  of  the  mod  eminent  divines,  on  both  fides  of  the 
queftion,  refiding  there  5  and  the  moft  important  topics  of  re- 
ligion were  difcuffed  with  great  freedom.     Gilpin  made  the 
bell  ufe  of  his  time,  and  foon  began  to  have  jufter  notions  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformed,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  the 
news  of  Edward's  death,  andthe  acceffion  of  Mary  to  the  throne. 
However,  this  bad  news  came  attended  with  an  agreeable 
account  of  Bilhop  Tonilall's  releafe  from  the  Tower,  and  re- 
eflabiimment  in  his  bifhopric  :  but  the  confequence  of  this 
was  not  fo  agreeable;  for  afterwards  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  George,  inviting  him  to  Antwerp  upon  a  matter 
of  great  importance.     Coming  thither,  he  found  that  the  bu- 
finefs  was  a  requeil  of  the  bifhop's,  to  perfuade  him  to  accept 
of  a  living  of  confiderable   value,  which  was  become  vacant 
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in  his  diocefe.     George  ufed  all  his  endeavours  for  the  pur- 
pofe,   but  in  vain  [B]  :  Bernard  was  too  well  pleafed  with  his 

[A]    It  was  written  in  latin  with  this  earls  of  Bedford  and  Leicefter,  to  give 

title  "  De  veritate  corpons  &  fanguinis  him  in  writing  an  exacl  account  of  the 

<f  Chrifti  Domini  in  Eucbanftia,"  and  progrefs  of  his  change  from  the  romifti 

contained  a  defence  of  the  real  prefence  religion;  which  was  executed,  and   is 

in  the   grofs  fenfe ;   an  opinion  which  printed  in   his  life  by  bifhop  Carleton. 

Gilpin,  who  had  a  great  reverence  for  George  was  now  at  the   Engliih  court, 

his  «ncle,  feems  to  have  imbibed  frona  but  employed  as  a  mmifter  from  thence 

him,  and  to  have  retained  ever  after.  in  the  Low  Courtries,  where  he  ufually 

[u]   He  fncceeded  better  in  a  requeft  redded, 
after  wai\lsa  at  the  inftance  of  the 
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prefent  fituation  to  think  of  a  change,  and  excufed  himfelf  to 
his  patron  on  the  fame  fcruple  of  confcience  as  before,  a^arnft 
taking  the  profits  while  another  did  the  duty.  c'And  whereas," 
concludes  he,  "I  know  well  your  lord  (hip  is  careful  how  I 
fhould  live,  if  God  ihould  call  your  lordfhip,  being  now  aged, 
1  defire  you,  let  not  that  trouble  you.  For,  if  I  had  no  other 
fhift,  I  know  that  I  could  g^t  a  leSurefhip,  either  in  this 
\iniverfity,  or  at  leaft  in  fome  abbey,  where  I  ihould  not  lofc 
my  time;  and  this  kind  of  life,  if  God  be  pleafed,  I  deiire 
before  any  benefice  [c]."  This  letter  was  dated  Nov.  22, 
1554.  Meanwhile,  he  was  greatly  affected  \vith  the  mif- 
fortune  of  the  Englifh  from  queen  Mary's  perfecution;  and 
not  a  little  pleafed  to  find,  that,  though  unable  perfonally  to 
afiift  them,  yet  his  large  acquaintance  in  the  country  furni fri- 
ed him  with  the  means  of  ferving  many  of  them  by  recom- 
mendations. He  had  been  now  two  years  in  Flanders,  and  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  controverfy,  as  it  was  there  handled. 
He  left  Louvain,  therefore,  and  went  to  Paris,  where  his  firft 
care  was  to  print  his  patron's  book  [D]  ;  which  he  performed 
entirely  to  his  lordfhip's  fatisfa&lon  this  fame  year  1554,  and 
received  his  thanks  for  it.  Here  popery  became  quite  his 
averfion  ;  for  he  now  faw  more  of  its  fuperitition  and  craft ; 
the  former  among  the  people,  the  latter  among  the  priefts, 
In  this  city  he  met  with  his-old  hebrew-mailer,  Neal,  of  New- 
college.  Neal  had  always  been  a  favourer  of  popery,  and  was 
now  a  bigot  to  it ;  and  he  tried  his  ftrength  upon  his  quon- 
dam pupil,  but  found  him  above  his  match.  This  was  the 
lame  Neal  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  bilhop  Bonner, 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  vouching  the  filly  ftory  of  the 
Nag's- head  confecration. 

After  three  years  abfence,  Gilpin  returned  to  England  in 
1^56,  a  little  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary;  and  foon 
after  received  from  his  uncle  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to 
which  the  redlory  of  Eaiington  was  annexed.  He  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  his  parim  ,  where,  notwithftanding  the  per- 
fecution, which  was  then  in  its  height,  he  preached  boldly 
againft  the  vices,  errors,  and  corruptions  of  the  times,  efpe- 
c. ally  in  the  clergy  [E  ].  This  was  infallibly  to  draw  ven- 
geance upon  himfelf;  and,  accordingly,  a  charge  confuting  of 

[c]  He  was  much  delighted  wi'l]  his  printer,  to  whom   he  bad  been  recom- 

. prefent  fituation,  which  was   near  to  a  mended  by  his  friends  i:i  the  Netherlands 
monaftery  of  Minorite  friars;   and  had          [E]  He  often  preached  againft  pi u- 

the  ufe  of  an  excellent  library  of  theirs,  rahties,  and  non-reiuler.ee  ;  upon  which 

and    enjoyed  the  company  of  the  bv'ft  the  popifh  clergy  cried  out,  that  ail  who 

fcholars;   nor,  fays  he,' was  I  ever  more  broached  that   doflrine,  would  qviickly 

(Icfirous  to  learn.  become  heretics- ;  and  he  was   accord,- 

[D]  Fur  this  purpofe,  he  took  lodgings  ingly  accufeil  of  herefy. 
at  the  boufe   of  Vafcpfan,  aa  eminent 
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thirteen  a;  tides  was  drawn  up  againft  him,  and  prcfented  in 
form  to  the  bifhop  ;  but  Tonftall  found  a  method  of  di fmi f- 
iing  the  caufe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  protect  his  nephew 
without  endangering  himfelf.  The  malice  of  his  enemies 
could  not,  however,  reft:  his  character  at  leaft,  was  in  their 
power;  and  they  created  him  fo  much  trouble,  that,  not  able 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  both  his  places >  he  begged  leave  of 
the  bi (hop  to  refign  either  the  archdeaconry  or  his  parifh  ; 
and  the  rich  living  of  Houghton  le  Spring  becoming  vacant, 
the  bifhop  preferred  him  to  it,  on  his  resignation  of  the  arch- 
deaconry. Me  now  lived  retired,  and  gave  no  immediate 
offence  to  the  clergy;  the  experience  he  had  of  their  temper 
made  him  more  cautious  not  to  provoke  them.  But  all  his 
caution  availed  nothing,  rie  was  foon  formally  accufed  to 
the  biihop  a  fecond  time  ;  and  again  protected  by  him.  But 
his  enemies  were  not  yet  quieted:  enraged  at  this  iecond  de- 
feat, they  accufed  him  to  Bonner,  biihop  of  London;  and 
here  they  went  the  right  way  to  work.  Bonner  was  juft  the 
reverfe  of  Tonftall,  and  immediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend 
him.  Gilpin  had  no  fooner  notice  of  it,  but,  being  no  ftranger 
to  this  prelate's  BURNING  zeal,  he  prepared  for  martyrdom; 
and  commanding  his  houfe-fteward  to  provide  him  a  long 
garment,  that  he  mi^ht  go  the  more  comely  to  the  {take,  he 
fet  out  for  London.  It  is  faid,  that  he  happened  to  break  his 
leg  in  the  journey,  which  delayed  him  ;  however  that  be,  it 
is  certain,  that  the  news  of  queen  Mary's  death  met  him  on 
the  road,  which  proved  his  delivery. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houghton,  he  was  received  by  his  pa- 
rifhioners  with  the  fincereft  joy ;  and,  though  he  foon  after 
loft  his  patron,  bifhop  Tonftall,  yet  he  quickly  experienced, 
that  worth  like  his  could  never  be  left  friendlefs.  When  the 
popifh  bifhops  were  deprived,  the  earl  of  Bedford  recommend- 
ed him  to  the  queen  for  the  bilhopric  of  Cadifle;  and  took 
care  that  a  coii"e  d'  elire  mould  be  lent  down  to  the  dean  and 
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chapter  for  that  purpofe :  but  Mr.  Gilpin  declined  this  pro- 
motion. He  refufed  alfo  an  offer  the  following  year,  which 
feems  to  have  been  more  to  his  tafte.  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
her  acceflion  to  the  throne,  had  procured  one  Dr.  Francis,  a 
proteitant  phyiician,  to  be  chofen  provoft  of  Queen's  college. 
Francis  was  received  with  great  reluctance  by  the  fellows, 
who  were  attached  to  popery;  and,  finding  his  fituation  un- 
ealy  among  them,  determined  to  refign,  and  made  an  offer  of 
the  place  to  Gilpin.  'But  though  he  loved  the  univerfity  well, 
and  this  college  in  particular,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow, 
and  was  affured,  likewife,  that  the  prefent  fellows  had  a  very 
great  efteern  for  him  ;  yet  all  was  not  able  to  move  him  from 
his  parfonage.  Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
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hofpitality,  charity,  and  all  good  works.  The  fame  of  his 
hofpitality,  in  particular,  was  fo  great  and  fo  extenfive,  tha 
lord  Burleigh,. returning  fro m  Scotland,  madea  vifit  to  Hough- 
ton  ;  and,  though  he  came  without  any  previous  notice,  yet 
he  was  received  with  his  whole  retinue,  and  treated  in  fo  af- 
fluent and  generous  a  manner,  that  he  would  often  afterwards 
fay,  he  could  hardly  have  expected  more  at  Lambeth.  To- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  health  was  much  impair- 
ed ;  and  there  happened  a  very  unfortunate  affair,  which  en-< 
tirely  deltroyecl  it.  As  he  was  croiling  the  market-place,  at 
3~)urham,  an  ox  ran  at  him,  and  threw  him  down  with  fuch 
violence,  that  it  was  imagined  he  had  received  his  death's 
wound.  He  lay  long  confined;  and  though  he  got  abroad 
again,  he  never  recovered  even  the  little  ftrength  he  had  be- 
fore, and  continued  lame  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died,  1583, 
in  his  66th  year. 

G1LP1N  (RICHARD).  He  was  a  native  of  Cumberland, 
and  educated  in  QueenVcollege,  Oxford,  whence  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  but  afterwards  entered  into  holy  orders,  an4 
became  miniiler  of  Greyrtock,  in  his  own  county  :  but  preach- 
ed with  great  applaufe  in  London,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  till  he  was  filenced  for  refufing  to  comply  with 
the  a£t  of  uniformity,  1662,  He  afterwards  praftifed  phyfic 
in  the  north  of  England,  particularly  at  Newcastle,  where  he 
was  greatly  efteemed  by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  phy* 
iician  and  a  divine— He  died  1657.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  treatifes  ;  but  his  difcourfe  on  "  Satan's  Tempta- 
tions" is  moft  eileemed. 

GIOLITO  (DEL  FARRARI),  a  celebrated  printer  of  the 
iixteenth  century.  He  printed  at  Venice,  and  was  eminent 
more  for  the  elegance  of  his  types  and  qualities  of  his  paper, 
than  the  correctnefs  of  his  works.  He  was  ennobled  by  Charles 
the  5ih,  and  died  in  15479  leaving  two  fons  who  were  print- 
ers alfo. 

GIOIA  (FLAVIO)  is  deferving  of  particular  notice,  be- 
caufe  the  learned  world  are  generally  agreed  in  afcribinff  to 
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him  the  invention  of  the  compafs.  He  was  a  Neapolitan, 
and  born  about  the  year  1300.  At  that  time  the  fovereigns 
of  Naples  were  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  of 
France;  and,  to  mark  the  circumfrance  of  this  invention  of 
the  compafs  originating  with  a  fubject  of  Naples,  Gioia 
diftinguifhed  the  north  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  a  particularity 
which  has  been  adopted  by  all  nations,  to  whom  the  ufe  of  this 
inftru»nent  is  known.  Some  have  pretended  that  the  ancients 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  power  of  the  magnet,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Pliny,  who  often  fpeaks  of  the  load-ftone,  knew  no- 
thing of  its  appropriate  direction  to  the  pole,  Some  authors 
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alfo  have  conferred  the  honour  of  this  important  difcovery  on 
the  Chinefe,  and  it  has  by  Dr.  Wallis  been  afcribed  to  the 
Englifh.  However  this  may  be,  the  territory  of  Prmci- 
pato,  which  is  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  which 
place  Gioia  was  born,  bears  a  cornpafs  for  its  arms.  If  it 
be  only  an  improvement  of  an  invention,  though  but 
partially  known,  which  may  be  imputed  to  Gioia,  he  is 
without  difpute  entitled  to  a  diftinguifhed  place  in  the  rank 
of  thofe,  who  have  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  fociety. 

GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  noble  and  comely  afpedt, 
was  an  illuftrious  painter,  ,and  born  at  Caftel  Franco  in  Tre- 
vifano,  a  province  in  the  ilate  of  Venice,  in  1478-  Though 
he  was  but  of  an  indifferent  parentage,  yet  he  had  a  fine  ge- 
nius and  a  large  foul.  He  was  bred  up  in  Venice,  and  firfl 
applied  himfelf  to  mufic;  in  which  he  had  fo  excellent  a  ta- 
lent, that  he  became  famous  for  iinging  and  playing  on  the 
lute.  After  this,  he  devoted  himfelf  to  painting,  and  re- 
ceived his  firil  inftruciions  from  Giovanni  Bellino;  but 
having  afterwards  fludied  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vi?ici, 
he  foon  arrived  at  a  manner  of  painting,  fuperior  to  them 
both.  He  defigned  ~with  greater  freedom,  coloured  with 
more  ftrength  and  beauty,  gave  a  better  relievo,  more  life, 
and  a  nobler  fpirit  to  his  figures;  and  was  the  firft  among 
the  Lombards,  who  found  out  the  admirable  effects  of  ftrong 
lights  and  fhadows.  Titian  was  extremely  pleafed  with  his 
bold  and  terrible  gullo  ;  and  intending  to  make  his  advan- 
tage of  it,  frequently  vifited  him,  under  pretence  of  keeping 
tip  the  friendfhip  they  had  contracted  at  their  mailer  Bel- 
lino's:  but  Giorgione,  growing  jealous  of  his  intentions, 
contrived  to  forbid  him  his  houie.  Upon  this,  Titian  be- 
came his  rival,  and  was  fo  careful  in  copying  the  life,  that  he 
excelled  Giorgione  in  difcovering  the  delicacies  of  nature. 
Titian  thought,  that  Giorgione  had  paiTed  the  bounds  of 
truth;  and  though  he  imitated  in  fome  things  the  boldnefs  of 
his  colouring,  yet, he  tamed,  as  one  may  fay,  the  fiercenefs 
of  his  colours.  He  tempered  them  by  the  variety  of  tints, 
that  he  might  make  his  objects  the  more  natural;  but,  not- 
with:'anding  his  efforts  to  outdo  his  rival,  Giorgione  Hill 
maintained  his  character  for  the  greatnefs  of  his  gufto;  and 
it  is  allowed,  that  if  Titian  has  made  feveral  painters  good 
colouriils,  Giorgione  firfl  fhewed  them  the  way  to  be  fo, 
Giorgione  excelled  both  in  hittory  and  portraits.  The 
greateft  of  his  performances  is  at  Venice,  on  the  front  of  the 
lioufe  wherein  the  german  merchants  have  their  meetings, 
on  the  fide  which  looks  towards  the  grand  canal.  He  did 
this  piece  of  painting  in  competition  with  Titian,  who 
painted  another  fide  of  that  building;  but  both  thefe  pieces 
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being  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  age,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgement  of  them.  His  moil  valuable  piece  in  oil  is  that  of 
our  Saviour  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in  the  church  of  San. 
Rovo  at  Venice;  where  it  is  held  in  wonderful  efleem  and 
veneration.  He  worked  much  out  of  Venice,  as  at  Caflel 
Franco  and  Trivifano;  and  many  of  his  pieces  were  bought 
lap  and  carried  to  foreign  parts,  to  ihew  that  Tufcany  alone 
had  not  the  prize  of  painting.  Some  fculptors  in  his  time 
took,  occafion  to  praife  fcuiptuje  beyond  painting,  becaufe 
One  might  walk  round  a  piece  of  fculpture,  and  view  it  on 
all  fides;  whereas  a  piece  of  painting  could  never  represent 
but  one  fide  of  a  body  at  once.  Giorgione  hearing  this  faid, 
that  they  were  extremely  miflaken;  for  that  he  would  under- 
take to  do  a  piece  of  painting,  which  fhould  fhew  the  fore 
and  hind  parts,  and  the  two  iides,  without  putting  fpectators 
to  the  trouble  of  going  round  it:  and  he  brought  it  about 
thus.  He  drew  the  picture  of  a  young  man  naked,  Ihewing 
his  back  and  fhoulders,  with  a  fountain  of  clear  water  at  his 
feet,  in  which  there  appeared  by  reflection  all  his  fore  parts  : 
on  the  left  fide  of  him,  he  placed  a  bright  mining  armour, 
which  he  teemed  to  have  put  off,  and  in  the  lultre  of  that  ail 
the  left  lide  was  feen  in  profile:  and  on  his  right  he  placed  a 
large  looking-glafs,  which  reflected  his  right  fide  to  view. 

It  being  too  common  for  men  who  excel  in  the  fine  arts  to 
be  fubject  to  the  amorous  pailion,  Giorgione  was  not  exempt 
from  it.  He  fell  extremely  in  love  with  a  young  beauty  at 
Venice,  who  was  no  lets  charmed  with  him,  and  iubmitted  to 
be  his  miftrels.  She  fell  ill  with  the  plague:  but,  not  fuf- 
pecting  it  to  be  fb,  admitted  Giorgione  to  her  bed  ;  where, 
the  infection  feizing  him,  they  both  died  in  1511,  he  being 
no  more  than  33. 

GlOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by  con- 
traction from  Giofeppe  d'  Arpino,  a  town  of  Naples,  where 
he  was  born  in  1560.  His  father  was  an  ordinary  painter, 
who  did  buiincfs  for  the  country  people:  but  he,  being  car- 
ried to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  fome  painters 
then  at  work:  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours,  foon 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  elements  ofdefign,  and  by  degrees 
grew  very  famous.  Having  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  genius, 
he  became  a  favourite  with  the  popes  and  cardinals.  He  had 
particular  refpect  fhewn  him  by  Gregory  XIII.  and  was  fo 
well  received  by  the  trench  king  Lewis  XIL  that  he  made 
him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  ivlichael.  He  has  the  cha- 
racter of  a  florid  invention,  ready  hand,  and  much  fpirit, 
in  all  his  works;  but  yet,  having  no  lure  foundation  in  the 
ftudy  of  nature,  or  the  rules  of  art,  and  building  only  upon 
fantadical  ideas  formed  in  his  own  head,  he  has  run  into  a 
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multitude  of  errors,  and  been  guilty  of  many  extravagances 
neceffarily  attending  thofe,  who  have  no  better  guides  than 
their  own  capricious  fancy.  His  battles  in  the  Capitol  are 
moil  efteemed  of  all  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640, 
aged  So. 

GIOTTO,  an  eminent   painter,  fculptor,  and  archit.ee>, 
was  born  in  1726,  at  a  village  near  Florence,  of  parents  who 
were  plain  country  people.      When  a  boy,   he  was   lent  out 
to  keep  fheep  in  the  fields;  and,  having  a  natural  inclination 
for  defign,  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfclf  wirh  drawing  his  flock 
after  the  life  upon   fand,  in  the  bed  manner  he  could.     Ci- 
mabue  travelling  once  that  way  found  him  at  this  work,  and 
thence  conceived  fo  good  an  opinion  of  his  genius  for  pain-t- 
ing, that  he  prevailed   with  his  father  to  let  him  go  to  Flo- 
rence, and  be  brought  up  under  him.     He  had   not  applied 
himfelf  long  to  defigning,  before   he  began  to  lhake  oft  the 
ftiifnefs  of  the  grecian  mailers,      He   endeavoured   to    give  a 
finer  air  to  his  heads,  and  more  of  nature  to   his  colouring, 
with  proper  actions  to  his  figures.     He  attempted  likewife  to 
draw  after  the  life,  and  to  exprefs  the  different  pafiions  of  the 
mind;  but  could  not  come  up  to  the  livelinefs  of  the  eyes, 
the  tendernefs  of  the  flefh,  or  the  ftrength  of  the  mufcles  in 
naked  figures.     What  he   did,  however,  had   not  been  done 
in    200  years    before,  at  leail  with  any   fki!l  equal   to   his. 
Giotto's  reputation  was  fo  far  extended,  that   Pope  Benedict 
IX.  fern  a  gentleman  of  his  court  into  Tufcany,  to  fee  what 
fort  of  a  man  he  was;  and  withal  to  bring  him  a  delign  from 
each  of  the  florentine   painters,  being  deiirous  to  have  fome 
notion  of  their  fkill  and  capacities.   When  he  came  to  Giotto, 
he  told  him  of  the  Pope's  intentions,  which  were  to  employ 
him  in  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome;  and  deiired  him  to  lend 
fome  piece  of  defign  by  him   to  his  holinefs.     Giotto,  who 
was  a  pleafant  ready  man,  took  a  Iheet  of  white  paper,  and 
felting  his  arm  clofe   to  his   hip  to   keep  it   Heady,   he  drew 
with  one  ftroke  of  his  pencil  a  circle   lo  round  and  ib  equal, 
that   "  round  as    Giotto's  O"  afterwards  became  proverbial. 
Then,  prefenting  it  to  the  gentleman,  he  told  him  imiling, 
thnt  "  there  was  a  piece  of  clefign,  which  he  might  carry   to 
his    holinefs."     The    man    replied,   "  I   a(k    for    a    deiign :" 
Giotto  anfwered,   "  Go,  fir,   1  tell  you   his  holiiie.is  aiks  no- 
thing elfe  of  me."     T  he  Pope,  who  underftood  Ibmething  of 
painting,   eaiily  comprehended  by  this,   how  much  Giotto  m 
itrength  of  deiign  excelled  all  the  other  painters  of  his  time; 
and  accordingly   fent  for  him  to  Rome.     Here  he  painted  a 
great  many    things,  and    amongit  the   reft   a  ihip   of    n   >faic 
work,   which   is  over  the  three  gates  of  the  portico,    in    rhe 
entrance  to  St.  Peter's  church:  which  very  celebrated  piece  is 
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known  to  all  painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  velTel.  Pope 
Jjenedift  was  fucceeded  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred  the 
papal  court  to  Avignon ;  whither,  likewife,  Gietto  was 
obliged  to  go.  After  fome  flay  there,  having  perfectly  fatif- 
iied  the  Pope  by  many  fine  fpecimens  of  his  art,  he  was 
largely  rewarded,  and  returned  to  Florence  full  of  riches  and 
honour  in  1316.  He  was  fbon  invited  to  Padua,  where  he 
painted  a  new-built  chapel  very  curioufly  ;  thence  he  went 
to  Verona,  and  then  to  Ferrara.  At  the  fame  time  the 
poet  Dante,  hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Feriara,  and  being 
himfejf  then  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  got  him  over  to  Ravenna, 
where  he  wrought  feveral  things ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be 
here  that  he  drew  Dante's  picture,  though  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  painter  was  previous  to  this.  In  1322, 
he  was  again  invited  abroad  by  Caftruccio  Caftrucani,  lord 
ofLuca;  and,  after  that,  by  Robert  kins;  of  Naples.  Giotto 
painted  many  things  at  Naples,  and  chiefly  the  chapel,  where 
the  king  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  he  ufed  very  often  to 
go  and  fit  by  him  while  he  was  at  work:  for  Giotto  was  a 
man  of  pleafant  converfation  and  wit,  as  well  as  ready  with 
his  pencil.  One  day,  it  being  very  hot,  the  king  faid  to  him, 
"  If  1  were  you,  Giotto,  I  would  leave  off  working  this  hot 
weather ;:;  <*  and  fo  would  I,  Sir,"  fays  Giotto,  "  if  I  were 
you/'  He  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome 
to  Florence,  leaving  monuments  of  his  art  in  almoft  every 
place  through  which  he  palled.  The  number  of  his  works  is 
fo  great,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  recount  them  There 
is  a  picture  of  his  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence,  re- 
prefenting  the  death  of  the  blefTed  Virgin,  with  the  apoftles 
about  her:  the  attitudes  of  which  flory,  Michael  Angela 
ufed  to  fay,  could  not  be  better  defigned.  Giotto,  however, 
did  not  confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting:  he  was,  as 
we  have  faid,  a  fculptorand  architect.  In  1327,  he  formed 
the  defign  of  a  magnificent  and  beauteous  monument  for 
Guido  Tarlati,  biihopof  Arezzo,  who  had  been  the  head  of 
the  Ghibeline  faction  in  Tuicany  :  and  in  1334  he  undertook 
the  famous  tower  of  Sandta  Maria  del  Fiore;  for  which  work, 
though  it  was  not  finished,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of  Florence, 
and  endowed  with  a  confiderable  yearly  penfion. 

His  death  happened  in  1336:  and  the  city  of  Florence 
erected  a  marble  ilatue  over  his  tomb.  He  had  the  efleem 
and  friendship  of  moil  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived;  and  among  the  reil  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  Hq 
drew,  as  we  have  faid,  the  picture  of  the  former ;  and  the 
latter  mentions  hioi  in  his  will,  and  in  one  of  his  familiar 
epiftks, 
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GIRALDI  (Liuo  GREGORIO),  in  latin  Gyraldus,  an 
ingenious  critic,  and  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  modern 
Italy  has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1470,  of  an  an- 
cient and  reputable  family.  He  learned  the  latin  tongue 
and  polite  literature  under  Baptift  Guarini;  and  afterwards 
the  greek  at  Milan  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles.  He 
retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Albert  Picus,  prince  of 
Carpi,  and  of  John  Francis  Picus,  prince  of  Mirandula; 
and,  having  by  their  means  accefs  to  a  large  and  well- 
furnifhed  library,  he  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  ftudy.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Modena,  and  thence  to  Rome;  in  whicli 
city  he  was,  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  ibldiers  of  Charles 
V.  in  1527.  He  loft  his  all  in  the  general  ruin;  and,  what 
was  worieeven  than  this,  he  loft  foon  after  his  patron  caYdi- 
nal  Rangoni,  with- whom  he  had  lived  fome  time.  He  was 
then  obliged  to  (helter  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  the  prince  of 
Mirandula,  not  the  great  Picus,  but  a  relation  of  the  fame 
name;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  this  friend  and  pro- 
tector in  1533,  who  was  arTaflinated  by  a  cabal,  of  which  his 
nephew  was  the  head.  Giraldi  was  at  that  time  fo  articled 
with  the  gout,  that  he  had  great  difficulty  to  fave  himfeif 
from  the  hands  of  the  confpirators;  after  having  loft  all 
which  he  had  acquired,  fincethe  facking  of  Rome,  tie  then 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived  ar  Ferrara.  The', 
gout  tormented  him  fo  for  the  fix  or  feven  laft  years  of  his 
life,  that,  as  he  fpeaks  of  himfelf,  he  might  be  fa'ui  rather  to 
breathe  than  to  live.  He  was  fuch  a  cripple  in  his  hands  and 
feet,  that  he  was  incapable  of  doing  the  common  neceflaries 
of  life,  or  even  moving  himfelf.  To  this  dreadful  ilate  was 
added  extreme  poverty.  All  this  did  not  fo  affecl:  him,  but 
that  he  made  what  ufe  he  could  of  intervals  of  eafe,  to  read, 
and  even  write:  and  many  of  his  books  were  compofed  in 
thofe  intervals.  He  died  at  length  of  this  dreadful  maladv  in 
1552;  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferrara,  where 
the  following  epitaph,  compofed  by  himfelf,  was  infcribcd 

upon  his  tomb: 

• 

D.    M. 

Quid  hofpes  adfh.s  ?  tymbion 
Vides  Gyraldi  Lilij, 
Fortunae  utriufque  p.iginam 
Qvii  pertnlit,  fed  peiTincia 
Hit  ufus  altera,  nihil 
Opis  ferente  ApoSlin?. 
Nil  fcire  refert  amplius 
Tua  aut  fua ;  in  tuam  rem  abi. 

His   works   confift   of  17    productions,   which  were  firft 
printed  feparatelyj  but  afterwards  collected  and  publiihed  in  2 

vols. 
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vols.  folio,  at  Bafi  I  1580,  and  at  Ley  den  1696.  The  moll; 
valued  pieces  among  them  are,  Hiftoria  de  Deis  Gentium,-— 
Hiftoris  Poetarum  tarn  Gnecorum  quam  Latinorum  Dialog! 
cleccm, — and,  Dialog!  duo  de  Poetis  noftrorum.  The  firft  of 
thefe  books  is  one  ot  the  laft  he  corn po fed,  and  full  of  the 
profoundeft  erudition.  The  other  two,  which  make  up 
the  hiitory  of  the  ancient  and  modern  poets,  are  written 
with  great  exaftnefs  and  judgement.  Voilius  ipeaks  highly 
of  this  work  declaring,  that  the  author  has  ihewn  great 
judgement  and  learning,  as  well  as  induftry,  in  compoiing 
it ;  and  obferves,  that  though  his  profefled  defign  is  to  colle£t 
memoirs  concerning  their  perfons,  characters,  and  writings 
in  general,  yet  he  has  occalionally  interfperfed  many  things, 
regarding  the-  very  art  of  poetry,  which  may  be  ufeful  to 
thole  who  intend  more  particularly  to  cultivate  it.  Jofepli 
Scaliger,  indeed,  would  periuade  us,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  the  judgement  he  paries  on  the  poets 
he  treats  of;  but  as  men  who  fpeak  from  prejudice  or  paliion, 
as  Scaliger  often  did,  are  apt  to  contradict  themfclves,  lo  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  another  place  this  fame  Scaliger  allows 
all  the  works  of  Giraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that  no  man 
knew  better  how  to  temper  learning  with  judgement, 

There  is  a  work  alfo  by  Giraldus,  de  annis  &  menfibus, 
cseterifque  temporibus  partibus,  una  cum  Kaicndario  Pxoma- 
no  &  Gntco,  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of  the 
kalendar,  which  was  afterwards  effecled  by  Pope  Gregory 
Xlli.  about  1582.  There  are  likewife  among  his  works  a 
few  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  intituled,  Epiftola  in 
qua  agitur  de  incommcdis,  q use  in  direptione  Urbana  paiTus 
eft;  ubi  item  eft  quafi  catalogus  fuorum,  amicorum  Poeta- 
rum, &  defleatur  interitus  Herculis  Cardinalis  Rangonis." 
This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  florentine  edition  of  the  Two 
Dialogues  concerning  his  contemporary  Poets ;  and  is  curious 
and  interefting,  as  it  contains  a  kind  of  literary  hiilory  of 
that  time. 

The  higheft  eulogies  have  been  bellowed  upon  Giraldus  by 
authors  of  the  firfl  name.  Caufaubon  calls  him,  vir  folidc 
dodtus,  &  in  fcribendo  accuratus,  a  man  folidiy  learned  and 
an  accurate  writer.  Thuanus  fays,  that  "  he  was  excellently 

J  * 

ikilled  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  in  polite  literature,  and 
in  antiquity,  which  he  has  illuitrated  in  feverai  works;  and 
that,  though  highly  defer ving  a  better  fate,  he  flruggled  all 
his  life  with  ill  health  and  ill  fortui 

G1RALDI  (JoHN  BAPTIST  CINTIO),  an  Italian  poet,  of 
the  fame  family  with  Lilio  Giraldi,  \\us  born  at  Ferrara  in 
1^04.  His  father,  being  a  man  of  letters,  took  great  care  of 
lus  education;  and  placed  him  under  Gjelio  Calcagnini,  to 

iludy 
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ftudv  the  languages  and  philofophy.  He  made  an  uncommon 
progrefs,  and  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic ;  in 
which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  doctor.  He  muft  have 
been  a  very  furprizing  perfon;,  for  he  was  pitched  upon,  at  2! 
years  of  age,  to  read  public  lectures  at  Ferrara  upon  phyfic 
and  polite  literature.  In  1542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made 
him  his  fecretary;  which  office  he  held  till  the  death  of  that 
prince  in  1558.  He  was  continued  in  it  by  his  fucceflbr: 
but  envy  having  done  him  fome  ill  offices  with  iiis  mailer, 
he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  court.  He  left  the  city  at  the 
fame  time,  and  removed  with  his  family  to  Mondovi  in  Pied- 
mont; where  he  taught  the  belles  lettres  publicly  for  three 
years.  Then  he  went  to  Turin ;  but  the  air  there  not 
agreeing  with  his  conftitution,  he  accepted  the  profeflbrfhip 
of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  ;  which  the  fenate  of  Milan,  hearing  oi" 
his  being  about  to  remove,  and  apprized  of  his  great  merit, 
freely  offered  him.  This  poft  he  filled  with  great  repute; 
and  afterwards  obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of  that  town. 
It  was  here  he  got  the  name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained 
ever  after,  and  put  in  the  title-page  of  his  books.  The  gout, 
which  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  beginning  to  attack  him 
feverely,  he  returned  to  Ferrara;  thinking  that  his  native 
air  might  afford  him  relief.  But  he  was  hardly  fettled  there, 
when  he  grew  extremely  ill;  and,  after  languishing  about 
three  months,  died  in  1573. 

His  works  are  all  written  in  Italian,  except  fome  orations, 
fpoken  upon  extraordinary  occaiions,  in  Latin.  They  confift 
chiefly  of  tragedies  :  a  collection  of  which  was  publifhed  at 
Venice  1583,  in  8vo.  by  his  fon  Celfo  Giraldi ;  who,  in  his 
dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  occadon  to  obferve, 
that  he  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons,  and  the  only  one  who 
furvived  his  father.  There  are  alfo  fome  profe  works  of 
Giraldi  :  one  particularly  upon  comedy,  tragedy,  and  other 
kinds  of  poetry,  which  was  printed  at  Venice  by  himfelf  hi 
1554,  410.  As  little  as  this  Giraldi  feems  to  be  known,  forne 
make  no  fcruple  to  rank  him  among  the  belt  tragic  writers 
that  Italy  has  produced. 

GiR  ALDUS  (SILVESTER),  u  very  learned  and  eloquent 
-man  in  his  time,  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  the  caflle  of 
Mainarpir,  near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  in  1145.  Dif- 
covering  an  early  inclination  for  the  fervice  of  the  chinch,  his 
uncle,  who  was  bilhop  of  St.  David's,  took  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. When  he  had  made  a  proper  advancement,  he  wss 
fent  to  France,  and  fludied  theology  at  Paris  under  Peter 
Comeftor;  tor,  theology,  it  feems,  was  then  in  its  molt 
flourishing  fhue  in  that  city.  Having  finilh'ed  his  own  pur- 
iuits,  he  thought  himfelf  capable  of  reading  lectures  to  others; 
6  :mtl 
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and  accordingly  did  fo,  upon  the  belles  lettres  and  rhetoric   lit 
the  englifh  college  there.     He  returned  to  England  about  1172, 
and  brought  with  him  fo  high  a  reputation  for  learning  and  fo 
much  zeal  for  the  church,  that  Richard,  abp.  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Pope s   legate,  pitched  upon  him  in    1175,  to  collect 
fome  neglected  tithes,  and   reform  fome  abufes,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales.     He  was  invefled  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
miffion;   and   he   exerted  himfelf  fo  vigoroufly,  that,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  progrefs,  he  fufpended  an  archdeacon  for  keeping 
a  concubine.     In  1176,    the   bifhop  of  St   David's   dying,   he 
was  named  with  three  others,    to  be  preferred  to  the  king,    but 
declined  it.     The  fame  year  he  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  iludy 
the  canon  law.     He   fpent  three  years  upon   it ;    and   with  fo 
much   fuccefs,   that  he   was  offered  the  profefTorihip   in   the 
imiverfity  there  :  but  this  he  refufed  to  accept,  defigning  to  go  to 
Bologna  to   perfect   himfelf  in  that  fcience.     He  returned  to 
England  in  1180;    and,   in  1184,    became  known  to  Hen.  II. 
who,    perceiving  his  great  merit  and   abilities,   fent  him  the 
year  after,  as  fecretary,   with  his   fon  prince  John  into  Ireland. 
John  returned  with  his   army  the   fame    year ;   but   Giraldus 
flayed  fome  months  longer  in  Ireland,  to  fearch  for  antiquities, 
and  to  make  a  typographical  defcription  of  the  ifle  ;   for  which 
purpofe  he  travelled  all  over  it,  and  did  not  pals  over  to  Wales 
till  1 1 86.     He  afterwards  fpent  fome  time  in   composing  his 
own  memoirs,   and  then  went  to  Oxford;   where  he  employed 
three  whole  days  in  reciting  them  publicly.     The  bifhopric  of 
St.  David's  becoming  vacant  in  1198,  he  was  elected  a  fecond 
time  ;  but  a  difpute  arofe.  about -it,   for  the  fettling  of  which  he 
liimfelf  went  to  Rome  in  1200.     He  did  not  fucceetl,    having  a 
rich  competitor  to  vie  with;   "  eranttunvenim  omnia   venalia 
Romas."     He  lived  about   70    years,   and  was  the  author  of 
many  works;    fome  of  which  have  been  printed,  fome  remain 
in  MS.     He  was  a  great  enemy  to    the  monks,   whom  he  has 
treated  very  feverely;  and  it  was  a  common  faying  with  him, 
"  a  monachorum  malitia    libcra    nos,   Domine,"    from   the 
malice  of  monks,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.     Tanner  makes  it 
almoft  a   matter  of  wonder,  that  a  man  in  fuch  a  dark  and 
ignorant  age,    could  be  fo   univerfally  learned,  and  withal   fo 
eloquent,  as  Giraldus.     However,  he   had  other  qualities  in 
common  with   his   neighbours;   for    he   was    credulous    and 
iuperftitious  in  the  higheft  degree;    and  there  were  no  dreams 
or  viflons  fo  fenfelefs  and  extravagant,  which  he  did  not  believe 
to  be  divine  revelations. 

The  only  works  of  his,  which  a  reader  can  have  any  curi- 
oiity  to  fee,  are  his  Topographia  Hiberniae,  live  de  Mirabilibus 
&  Habitatoribus  Hiberniae  libri  tres,  ad  Henricum  II. — Ex- 
pugnatio  Hiberniae,  five  Hiiloria  Vaticinalis  de  expugnata  ab 

.Anglis 
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.Anglis  Hibernia."  '*  Itineranum  Cambrics.'5  "  Defcriptio 
Carribrise."  Thefe  are  all  to  be  found  in  a  collection  pub- 
liihed  by  Camden  at  Frankfort,  1602,  in  folio,  under  the  tide 
of  **  Anglica,  Normannica,  &  Cambrica,  a  veteribus  icnpta." 
His  three  books,  "  De  Rebus  a  fe  geftis,"  together  with  other 
pieces,  are  publifhed  by  Wharton,  in  the  iecond  volume  of 
•'Anglia  Sacra  :"  and  in  the  Lambeth  and  Cotton  libraries  there 
are  ftill  extant  from  MS.  as  among  others,  "  Liber  Carmi- 
num  &  Epigrammatuni,"  and  <;  De  Principis  Inttruftione 
Diftinftiones  tr'es;"  wiiich  lafl,  Cave  tells  us, -is  a  long  work, 
but  well  deferring  to  be  read. 

GIRALDUS  (CAMBRENSIS).  This  antient  Britifh  writer 
lived  inthe  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  was  nearly  cotempofary  with 
GeofFery  of  Monmouth-  He  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  the  Work! 
in  monkifli  latin,  hut  his  Account  of  Britifh  Affairs  is  nearly 
copied  from  GeofFery.  There  are  fome  things,  however,  in  his 
hiftory  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  which  are  extremely  va- 
luable ;  for  he  gives  us  an  account  of  the  flate  of  the  monks  in 
Lis  time,  from  which  we  learn,  that,  although  they  were  then 
extremely  ignorant,  yet  they  were  more  fimple  in  their  manners 
than  thole  who  lived  in  latter  times.  He  died  at  St.  David?s? 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

G IRON  (D.  PIERRE)  duke  of  Oilbna,  a  noble  Spaniard, 
whom  we  are  induced  to  mention  principally  on  this  account ; 
When  he  was  viceroy  of  Naples,  the  famous  Cohfpiracy  againil 
Venice  was  difcovered  by  means  of  Jaffier  one  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  and  which  the  duke  of  OiTona  fomented  ,and  ailrftedL 
This  has  formed  a  plot  for  one  of  the  moft  popular  tragedies 
on  the  Engliih  ftage.  The  duke  of  OiTona,  a  proud,  imperi- 
ous, and  intriguing  character,  died  in  prifon  in  1624,  age^  49- 

GIRY  (Louis),  a  native"  of  Paris,  and  one  of  the  iiril  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy;  he  was  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  of  refpectahle  accomplifhments.  He  tranllated  '"the  Apo- 
logy ofTertnllian  ;  the  Sacred  Hiftory  of  ^ulpicius  Severus; 
St.  AuguftiiVs  Tra£lde  Civitate  Dei,  with  fome  portion  of  Ci- 
cero's works  He  died  at  the  age  of  70,  i'n  the  year  16^5, 

G1SEL1NUS,  a  native  of  Bruges,  born  in  1743,  died  in 
1551,  pubifhed  a  correct  and  good  edition  of  Prudentius,  at 
Antwerp.  He  was  a  phyfician,  and  aflifted  in  the  work  above 
mentioned,  by  Pulmannns. 

GLAIN  (N.  SAINT),  a  name  that  would  not  be  worth 
preferring,  but  for  the  Angularity  of  the  anecdote  which  hap- 
pens  to  be  connected  wkh  it.  This  p'erfon  was  born  at 
Limoges  about  1620,  and  retired  into  Holland  for  the  fake 
of  preferring  the  prote  riant  religion.  Arms-  and  letters  fee  in 
to  have  occupied  him  by  turns  •,  for,  after  having  ferved  the 
republic  as  an  officer,  he  employed  himfelf  for  fome  time 
in  the  Holland  Gazette.  The  reading  of  Spinoza's  book 
changed  this  zealous  proteftaht  into  as  zealous  an  atheift.  He 
Was  fo  ftrongly  poilcllctl  in  favour  of  ^pinofifm,  that  he 
Vc.-r.  VII.  D  thought 
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thought  he   mould  do   a  fervice  to   the  public   if  he  made  it 
more  acceflible.      With   this  view    he  translated  into   French 
the  famous  "  Traclatus   Theologico-Politicus"  of  Spinoza; 
and  puhlifhed  it,  at  firit,  under  the  title  of  u  The  Key  of  the 
Sanctuary."     The   work  making  a   great  noife,  he  publifhe 
it  a  fccond  time,  in  order   to  fpread  it  farther,  with  the  title  of 
*'  A  Treatife  on   the   fuperfHtious  Ceremonies   of  the   Jews." 
And,  laftty,   in   a  third  publication,  he  intituled  it,   '*  Curious 
and   difmtetefted  Reflect  ions,  upon  Points   the    moil   important 
to  Salvation."       This  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1678,   12 mo. 
GLANDORP   (MATTHIAS),    a  German  phyfician,    was 
born  in    1595,  a-  Cologne,  where  his   father   was   a  furgeon. 
His    firft   application  to    letters   was    at  Bremen  ;  whence  he 
returned    to    Cologne,    and    devoted    himfelf  to    philofophy, 
phyfic,  and  chirurgery.     He   ftudied  four   years   under    Peter 
Holtzem,   who  was  the    elector's  phyfician,  and  profefTor  in 
this  city  ;  and  he  learned  the  practical  part  of  furgery  from  his 
father.     To  perfect  himfelf  in   thefe   fciences,  he  went  after- 
wards  into  Italv,  and  made  fome  flay  at   Padua ;  where  he 
greatly  benefited  himfelf  by   attending  the  lectures   of  Jerome 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,    Adrian  Spigelius,  and  Sanclorius. 
He  was  here  made  M.D.     After   having  vifited  the  principal 
towns  of  Italy,   he  returned  to  his  country  in  1618,  and  fettled 
at  Bremen  ;  where  he  pra&ifed  phyfic  and  chirurgery  with  fo 
much  fuccefs,  that  the  arcljbifhop  of  this  place  made  him  his 
phyfician  in  1628.       He  was  alfo  made   phyfician   of  the  re- 
public of  Bremen.      The  time  of   his    death   is  not   precifely 
known  ;  but  the  dedication   of  his  laft  work  is  dated  O£t.  8, 
1652,  fo  that  he  could  not  be  dead  before,  as  fome  Journalifts 
have  alferted,  though  it  is  probable  he  was   foon  after.     He 
publifhed,   at  Bremen,  "  Speculum  Chirurgbrum,"  in  1619  ;" 
*' Methodus  Medendae   Paronychias,"  in   1133;   "  Tra&atus 
de  Polypo  Narium  affeftu  graviilimo,"  in  1628  ;  and  "  Gazo- 
phylacium  Polypufium  FonticulorumSt  Setonum  Refaratum,"ia 
1633      Thefe  four  pieces  were  collected   and  publifhed,  with 
emendations,  under  the  title  of  his  works,  at  London,   in  1729, 
4to.  with  his  life  prefixed:  and  it  muft  needs  fuggeft  an  high  opi- 
nion of  this  young  phyfician,  that,  though  he  died  a  young  man, 
yet  his  works  fhould  be  thought  worthy  of  a  republication  100 
years  after  ;  when  fuch  prodigious  improvements  have  been  made 
in  philofophy;  phyfic,  and  fciences  of  all  kinds,  of  which  he  had 
not  the  benefit. 

GLANV1L  (JOSEPH),  a  diftinguifhed  writer,  was  born 
in  1636,  at  Plymouth  in  Devonfhire,  where  he  probably  re- 
ceived the  tkft  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  entered  at 
Exeter-college,  Oxford,  April  19,  1652.  He  was  placed  under 
Samuel  Conant,  an  eminent  tutor,  and  having  IT  ade  great 
proficiency  in  his  fludie  ,  he  proceeded  B.A.  O6t.  u,  1655. 
The  following  year,  he  removed  to  Lincoln -college,  pro- 
bably 
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Ibably  upon  fome  view  of  preferment.  Taking  the  degree  of 
M.'Ai  June  29,  1658,  he  afiumed  the  prietHy  office  [F],  and 
became  chaplain  to  Francis  Roufe,  efq  ;  then  made  provoft  of 
Eton-college,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  defigned  for  one  of 
his  upper  houfe  [of  Lords].  Had  this  patron  lived  a  little 
longer,  Glanvii's  expectations  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
fully  anfwered ;  fince  he  entirely  complied  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  then  prevailing  party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt 
pen  mutt  needs  have  been  lerviceable.  But,  Roufe  dying  the 
fame  year,  he  returned  to  his  college  in  Oxford,  and  purfued 
his  ftudies  there  during  the  fubfequent  diftra&ions  in  the 
irate,  About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  his  genius, 
and  continued  his  refpe6t  for  him  after  the  Reiteration,  when 
he  renounced  his  principles.  The  friendfhip  was  alfo  ilili 
kept  on  Glanviile's  fide,  who,  Sept.  3,  1661,  addreiled  an 
epiftle  to  his  friend,  preferring  himfelf  to  be  an  admirer  of 
his  preaching  and  writings;  he  alfo  offered  to  write  fome- 
thing  in  his  defence,  but  yielded  to  his  advice,  not  to  fa- 
crifice  his  views  of  preferment  to  their  friendship  [G]. 

Accordingly,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  different  me- 
thod ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  fubjecl:  not  only  inofFen- 
five  in  itielf,  but  entirely  popular  at  that  time,  viz.  a  defence 
of  experimental  philoibphy,  againft  the  notional  way  of  Ari- 
ilotle  and  the  fchcols,  he  published  it  this  year,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Confidence  in 
Opinions,  rrianifefled  in  a  Diicourfe  of  the  Shortnefs  and 
Uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge  audits  Caufes,  with  fome  Re- 
iieclions  on  Peripateticifm,  and  an  Apology  for  Philofophy, 
1661,"  8vo.  Thefe  meetings,  which  gave  rife  to  the  Royal. 
Society,  were  much  frequented  at  this  time  [H]>  and  encou- 
raged by  learned  men  of  all  perfu'afions ;  fo  that  this  (mail  dif- 
courfe  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  literary  world 
in  a  favourable  light.  He  had  an  opportunity  of  improving 
by  the  weaknefs  of  an  antagonift,  whom  he  anfwered  in  an 
appendix  to  a  piece  cal'ecl,  c<  Scepfis  Scientifica,  or  confefTed 
Ignorance  the  Way  to  Science,  in  an  EiTay  on  the  Vanity  of 
Dogmatizing,  and  confident  Opinion,  1665,"  Ato.  Our 

[F]    Ailumed  it,  that  is,  without  any  tneer    Nonconformifrs,   c.     v.     LonJ. 

kind  of  ordination,     according    to   the  1681.     Kenneti's  Regi^.p,  609. 

principles  of  the  feitai ies  at  that  time,  .[«]  Birch's  Hifhory  of  the  Royal  So- 

of  which  his  patron  Roufe  was  an  f  mi-  ciety,  Vol.   I.       In    the   introduction, 

nent.  leader.    This  added  to  \Voi  il's  fi-  Wood  fays,     he  reflected  \vith  regret 

lence  about  his  having  any  orders,   and  upon  hisuniverfity-education,  ami  \\ifh- 

his  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng-  ed    he  had    ht-en   fent   to    Cambridge, 

land  after  the  Reftontion, is  the  ground  where  he    fhould  have   had  a  free  rr.e- 

of  the  conjecture,  that  he  affumed  the  thcxl   of  philofophizing.    Athtn.  Oxon. 

priefthood.  Vol-  II.  col.  664.     This  points  evident - 

[c]    Baxter's  true  Defence   of   the  ly  to  Dr.  Hsr.ry  Moore^  as  will  appear 

hereafter. 

D  a  author 
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author  dedicated  this  piece  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  terms 
of  the  highcft  refpedt  for  that  inftiHrtien;  and  the  fociety 
being  then  in  a  {late  of  infancy,  and  having  manv  enemies,  as 
might  be  expected  in  fo  novel  an  undertaking,  which  feemed 
to  threaten  the  ruin  of  the  old  way  of  philosophizing  in  the 
fchools,  the  "  Scepfis"  was  prefented  to  the  council  by  lord 
Brereton,  at  a  meeting,  Dec.  7,  1664;  when  his  lordihip 
aifo  propofed  the  author  for  a  member,  and  he  was  elected 
accordingly  in  that  month. 

In  1663,  the  houfe  of  John  Mumpeffon  of  Tedworth,  in 
Wiltfhire,  being  diilurbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  invifibly 
every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that  fubject, 
and  in  1666  printed,  in  410.  "  Some  philofophical  Confidera- 
tions,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  a»ul  Witchcraft."  In 
this  piece  he  defended  the  poffibility  of  witchcraft,  which 
drew  him  into  a  controverfy  that  ended  only  with  his  life*, 
during  the  cc-urfe  of  it,  he  propofed  to  confirm  his  opinion  by 
a  collection  of  feveral  narratives  relating  to  it.  Whereupon, 
as  he  held  then  a  Gorrefpondence  with  Mr.  Boyle,  that  gen- 
tleman, obferving  with  how  much  warmth  the  difpute  was 
carried  on,  gave  him  many  juit  cautions  about  his  managing 
fo  tender  a  fubject;  and  hinted  to  him,  that  the  credit  of  re- 
ligion might  fuffer  by  weak  arguments  upon  fuch  topics.  In 
anfwer  to  which,  Glanvii  profefles  himfelf  much  obliged  for 
thofe  kind  admonitioHs,  and  promifes  to  be  exceeding  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  his  relations:  however,  he  made  a. 
fhift  to  pick  out  no  lefs  than  twenty-fix  modern  relations, 
befides  that  of  Mr  Mumpefforf's  drummer  [i]. 

His  defence  of  the  Roval  Society  procured  him  many 
friends,  fome  of  whom  obtained  for  him  the  rectory  of  the 
A'- bev -church  at  Bath,  into  which  he  was  inducted  June  the 
fame  year,  i6&6.  From  this  time  he  fixed  his  refidence  iri 
that  city;  and,  continuing  on  all  occafions  to  teflify  his  zeal 
tor  the  new  philofophy,  by  exploding  Ariftotle,  he  was  de- 
fired  to  make  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Robert  CrofTe,  vicar  of  Chew,  near 
Pensford  in  Somerfetihire,  a  great  zealot  for  the  old  eftablifh- 
ed  way  of  teaching  in  the  fchools.  Our  author  accepted  the 
invitation,  and,  going  to  Pensford  in  1677,  happened  to  come 
into  the  room  juft  as  the  vicar  was  entertaining  bis  company 

[1}  Thefe  relations  were  not  printed  nature  of  a  fpirk,  translated  hy  our  au- 
till  after  his  death,  in  a  piece  intiUilt-d',  thor,  from  the  two  Lift  chapters  of 
MSidducifmusTrhlmphans,intwoPa»ts,  More's  "  Enchiridion  Metaphyficum.*" 
i68t/'  Svo. ;  ani. again  in  1 68:,  with  This  confirms  our  obfervation  concern- 
large  edition?,  by  Dr.  Henry  Moie,  tlie  ing  Mr.  Glanvil's  Moriafm  ;  and  we 
editor  of  both  editions;  to  whom  our  fhall  venture  another  remark,  by  way 
author  had  add  re  lied  a  letter  on  the  fub-  of  conjecture,  that  tlie  famous  ftory  o£ 
ject :  and  in  an  appendix  to  the  mft  Mnmpelfon's  drummer  probably  gave 
part  concerning  the  poiTibiliiy  of  nppari  •  birth  to  Addifon's  comedy  Galled  "  The 
there  is  atUed,  an  accoirsu  of  ihe  Drummer." 

6  With 
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with  the  praifes  of  Ariilotle  and  his  phiiofophy.  After  their 
firft  civilities  were  paid,  he  went  o:\  with  his  difi:ourfe,  and, 
applying  himfclf  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  treated  the  Roy;:.!  Society 
and  modern  philbfophers  with  forne  contempt.  Glaip/il,  not 
expecting  fo  fudden  an  attack,  v/as  in  fome  meafure  i"::rprized, 
and  did  not  aniwer  with  that  quicknefs  and  facility  as  he  other- 
wife  might  probably  have  done.  But  afterwards,  both  in  con- 
verfation  and. by  letters,  he  attacked  his  antagonifl's  aiTertion, 
that  Ariilotle  had  more  advantages  for  knowledge  than  the 

Cj  O 

Royal  Society,  or  all  the  preferit  age  had  or  could  have,  be- 
caule,  "totarn  peragravit  Aiiam,"  he  traveled  over  all  Afia  [K]. 
Neither  did  Glanvil  let  the  matter  reft  there,  but  laid  the  plan  of 
a  farther  defence  of  the  Royal  Society;  but,bifhop  Sprat's  liiffory 
of  it  being  then  in  the  prefs,  he  waited  to  fee  how  far  that  treatife 
fhould  anticipate  his  defign.  Upon  its  publication  in  1667,  rind- 
ing there  was  room  left  for  him,  he  purfued  his  refolution[L] ; 
and  printed  his  piece  the  following  year,  with  this  title,  ex- 
prefling  the  motives  of  writing  it,  "  Plus  Ultra,  or  the  Pro- 
grefs  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  flnce  the  Days  of  Arifio- 
tle,  in  an  Account  of  fome  of  the  molt  remarkable  late  Improve- 
ments of  practical  ufeful  Learning,  to  encourage  Philofophical 
Endeavours,  occalioned  by  a  Conference  with  one  of  the  no- 
tional Way,  1668."  I2mo.  Jn  fome  parts  of  this  piece  be 
treated  the  Somerfetfliire  vicar  with  rough  raillery  [M],  which 

ia 


[K]  Wood  tells  us  that  Croffe  had 
been  fellow  of  Lincoln-college,  and  was 
preferred  by  the  parliament  to  this  rich 
vicaragej  where,  leaving  his  feliowfhip, 
he  "fettled  in  1655,  and  was  conilitured 
an  affiftant  to  the  commifrioners  for 
ejecting  ignorant,  &c.  minitler?.  At  the 
Reftoration  he  conform^.!,  and  fo  held  hie 
living.  While  in  the  univerfity,  he  • 
accounted  a  noted  philosopher  and  di- 
vine, an  able  pi  cache?-,  and  well  verfed 
in  the  fathers  and  fchoolmen.  Athen. 
Oxon. 

[L]  After  Sprat's  MS.  was  rend  to 
the  Royal  Society,  O61.  1664,  Mr.Oklen- 
burg,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  dated 
Nov.  24,  following,  remarked  that  he 
knew  not  whether  there  was  enough 
laid  in  it  of  particulars  ;  and  in  another 
letter,  dated  Oct.  i,  1667,  after  that 
hi  ft  or  y  was  printed,  and  ready  for  pub- 
lication, he  wrote  as  follows. — tl  There 
is  a  certain  gentleman,  a  fkrid  writer, 
one  of  cur  own  roy^l  collrgiates,  who 
intends  to  print  fhortly  fome  paralipo- 
mena  relating  to  the  hiflory  of  our  fo- 
cie'y  ;  wherein  he  means  to  take  notice 
of  the  performances  of  fome  eminent 
members  thereof;  more  than  has  been 


done  by  Mr.  Spra1:  ;  and  farther  to  re- 
commend and  vindicate  the  modern  ex- 
peiimental  phiiofophy,  by  reprefenting 
the  advantages  of  this  way  of  trials,  both 
for  light  and  ufe,  above  thatx>f  former 
times.  It  had  been  excant,  I  find  by 
fome  letters,  ere  this,  but  that  he  ftaid 
for  Mr.  $p-'^t.  to  fee  what  mom  he  had 
left  for  his  thoughts  ;  siv  fine! ing  now 
that  he  has  not  throughout  prevented 
him,  he  feems  refolved  to  purfuc  hisde- 
fign,  though  it  will  not  m  i.e  above 
half  a  dozen  fh&eis,  r.nd  ;:;  -  rein  to  ac- 
knowledge fome  grand  coiitribations  to 
phiiofophy,  that  liave  been  omitted  by 
the  other.  This  is  but  juft,  and  has 
therefore  received  encouragement  from 
me,  together  with  the  fuggeftiori  of  fome 
particulars,  which  this  author  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  fo  well  as  the  fug- 
gefter."  Boyle's  Works,  Vol.  V.  What 
the  author  here  intimated  was  evidently 
Mr.  Jofeph  Glanvil's,  and  the  book  his 
"  Plus  Ultra."  Birch's  Hift.  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Vol.  II.  p.  197. 

[M]  The  vicar  returned  the  language 

in  a  piece,  which  was  denied  the  prefs 

both,  at  Oxford  and  at  London,   for  its 

D  3  fcwr ill'ity, 


GLANVIL 


in  return  brought  him  into  a  very  fcurrilous  difpute  with  Henry 
Stubbe,  phyfkian  at  Warwick.  In  this  petulant  way,  how- 
ever, of  managing  the  cohtrqverfy,  Glanvil  appeared,  if  not 
;>enor  to  his  opponents,  at  leaft  he  had  the  lad  blow  in  it  [N]. 
But  when  Dr.  Meric  Cafaubon  entered  the  lifts,  and  managed 
the  argument  with  more  candor  and  greater  knowledge,  he 
chdfe  to  be  filers  ;  becaufe  not  willing  to  appear  in  a  con- 
troverfy  with,  a  perfon,  as  he  fays,  of  fame  and  learning,  who 
had  treated  him  with  fo  much  civility,  and  in  a  way  fo  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  other  afiailants  [6]..  While  he  was 
thus  pleading  the  caufe  of  the  infiitution  in  general,  he  ihewed 
himfelf  no  unufeful  member  in  refpecl  to  the  particular  buiinefs 
of  it.  The  Society  having  given  out  fome  queries  to  be  made 
about  mines,  our  author  communicated  a  pap  i  relation  to 


feurrillity.  However,  Glanvil  fome- 
hoxv  obtaining  the  contents,  got  them 
printed  at  London,  with  proper  remarks 
of  his  own,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Chew-Gazette;"  but  of  thefe  there  were 
only  ico  t;.ken  off,and  thofc  d'fperfed  in- 
to private  ham's,  to  the  end,  as  Glanvil 
faiJ,  th.'t  Cr  ffe's  fbame  might  -not  be 
iriade  public,  &c.  After  this  letter  was 
abroad,  Croffe  wrote  ballads  againft  our 
author  and  -the  Royal  S  ciety  ;  while 
ot!<er  w  ags  a.t  Oxford,  pleafed  with  the 
controverly,  made  a  doggrel  ballad  on 
them  both,  which  began  thus  : 

Two  golj-el  knights, 

Eo'h  learned  w:ghtf, 

.-:<!  Gomcrff-.f's  renown-a, 
:  one   in  village  of  the  fbire, 

But  vicarage  too  great  I  fe.tr, 
The  other  l:ves  in  town-a. 

'Glinvil  tills  us,  that  Crofie  wrote  a 
book  called  "  Biographi?,,"  containing 
rules  how  lives  are  to  be  written,  &c. 
Athcn.  Oxo1-.. 

[N]  Stubbe  was  then,  as  Wood  ob- 
fei'ves,  a  fummer-pra<5titioner  at  Bath  ; 
and,  bearing  no  good- will  to  the  con- 
ceited proceedings  of  Gianvi!,  took 
Crcfie's  parr,  and  encouraged  him  to 
write  againft  the  virtuofi,  and  at  the 
fame  time  entered  the  lifts  himfelf,  and 
xhe  following  parriphlets  paffod  between 
them.  i.  <*  The  Plus  Ultra  reduced  to 
a  Nonplus,  &c.  1670,"  410.  Stubhe.  z. 
*»'  A  prefatory  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stubbe,  the  doctor  of  Warwick,  wherein 
the  malign  it1-,  &c.  of  his  Animadver- 
fions  are  liifcovered,  1671,"  i2mo. 
Glanvi!.  v  "A  Preface  againfl  Ece- 
bolius  Gianvil,  F.  R  ;•.  iubjoined  to  his 
,  &c.  Oxford,  1671,"  410.  Stubbe. 

be  doctor  alfo  f.«llunon  his  amagonilij 


in  his  "  Fpifrolary  Difcovirfe  concerning 
Phlebotorny,  1671,"  410;  upon  which 
Glanvil  immediately  puhl  fh?d  "  A  far- 
tlier  Difcovery  of  Mr.  S:uhhe,  in  a  brief 
Reply  to  his  laft  Pamphlr.t,  i  67  i  /'  Svo. 
to  which  was  added,  "  ~d  clrrum  So- 
merfetenfem  Epiflola  npOi^.iNHXis." 
And  the  doclor,  among  other  ihmgs, 
having  cenfured  the  new  oliiloi'ophy,  as 
tending  to  encourage  atlieifm,  our  au- 
thor publiPiied  his  "  Philofophia  Pia, 
&c.  1671,  Svo."  This  clofed  the  con- 
troverfy. 

[o]  Dr.  Cafaubon's  Animadvefions 
were  publifhed  in  *'  A  Letter  to  Peter 
du  Moulin,  D,  D.  concerning  natural  and 
experimentalPhi!ofophy,5vC.  Cambridge, 
1663."  The  doctor  obferves,  that  Mr. 
Glanvil  does  not  want 'words  to  fet  out 
his  matter  to  the  heft  advantage,  and 
clofes  his  letter  in  the  following  candid 
fiyle.  •'  What  i  had  to  except  againft 
the  book  you  brought  me,  I  have  told 
you;  I  ITU  i  ft  now  thank  you  for  it;  for,  in 
very  truth, his  divinity  at  the  end,  which 
is  fomewhat  myftical,  (I  hope  I  do  not 
underftand  it,)  and  thofe  two  p  MI  ticulars ; 
his  contempt  of  Ariftotle,  and  his  cen- 
furing  all  other  learning,  befiues  experi- 
mental phil'ifophy,  and  what  t^.ndeth  to 
it,  as  ufelefs,  and  meer  wrangling  and 
difputing  exccpted  ;  I  have  read  the  reft, 
wherein  he  doth  give  us  an  exact  account 
of  late  difcoveries,  with  much  pleafure, 
&c."  This  piece  is  mentioned,  by  our 
author,  in  the  ciofe  of  his  "  Prefatory 
Anfwer  to  Stubbe,"  -  where  he  tells  us, 
he  had  anfwered  the  ftriclures  in  a  par- 
ticular difcourfe  which  he  thought  to 
publifti  next,  when  he  reckoned  with 
Stubbe :  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
mind* 
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thofe  of  Mendip  hills,  and  fuch  as  refpeft  the  Bath,  which  was 
well  received,  ordered  to  be  regifteied,  and  afterwards  printed 
in  their  tranfaclicns  [p]. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  far  from  negle£Hng  the  duties  of 
his  minifterial  fun£Uon  :  on  the  contrary,  he  diftinguilhed  him- 
felf  fo  remarkably  by  his  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit,  that  he 
was  frequently  defired  to  preach  upon  public  and  extraordinary 
occafions,  and  feveral  of  thefe  fermons  were  printed  in  a  collec- 
tion after  his  death.  But,  in  juftice  to  his  memory,  we  muft 
not  omit  to  mention  one. which  was  never  printed.  His  old 
antagonift,  Stubbe,  going  from  Bath  on  a  vifitto  Brifiol,  had 
the  misfortune,,  on  his  return,  to  fall  from  his  horfe  into  a 
river,  which,  though  fhallow,  proved  fufficient  to  drown  him  : 
his  corpfe  being  interred  in  the  abbey-church,  our  reft  or  paid 
an  honourable  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  funeral  fermon 
on  the  occafion.  He  alfo  wrote  an  "  EfTay  concerning  Preach- 
ing,'* for  the  ufe  of  a  young  divine;  to  which  he  added,  *' A 
feafonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain  Way  of  it." 
This  was  chiefly  leveled  againli  that  afFeclation  of  wit  and  fine 
fpeaking  which  began  then  to  be  fafhionable  This  ElTay  was 
published  in  1678;  and  the  fame  year  he  was  collated  by  his 
majefty  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Woreefter.  This  pro- 
motion was  procured  by  the  marquis  of  Woreefter,  to  whom 
his  wife  was  fomething  related;  and  it  was  the  more  eafiiy  ob- 
tained, as  he  had  been  chaplain  to  the  king  ever  fince  l6?2  :  in 
which  year  he  exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  the  reclory 
of  Street,  with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in  Somerfetfhire. 
This  commodious  exchange  was  eafiiy  accomplilhed,  fince 
both  the  livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  Sir  James  Thynne. 

He  publiihed  a  great  number  of  Traces  befides  what  have 
been  mentioned,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  below  [Q].      As 

he 

[p]  The  firft  of  thefe  was  regiftered  ported  to  have  contrived  and  made  thefe 

Oct.  10,  1667,  and  printed  in  the  Phil,  baths;  as  in  a  very  ancient  MS    I  find 

Tranf.  No.  28,  and  the  two   others  in  thefe  words;  "When  Lud  Hudihrafs  was 

No.  39  and  49.     In  this  account  of  the  dead,  Bladud   his  fon,    a  great  necro- 

Eath  water,  he  funpofes  it  to  be  a  mix-  mancer,  was   made  king,  and  he  made 

lure  from  leveral   fprings    of  mineral  the  wonder  of  the   hot  bath  by  necro- 

water  of  a  different  nature;  to  confirm  mancy,  and  he  reigned  2.1  years, an<'  af- 

which,  he  obferves,    "That  in   1659,  ter"  he  died,  and  lies  at  the  new  Troy." 

the  hot  bath  was  much  impaired  by  the  And  in  another  old  chronicle,  it  is  faid, 

breaking- out    of    a   fpring,  which    the  '•'  that  king  Bladud    fent  to  Athens  for 

workmen   at  laft   found  again  and  re-  necromancers  to  effect  this  great  bufi- 

tfored;  that  in  digging  they  came  to  a  nefs;    who,   'tis  like,    were  no    other 

firm    foundation  of    factitious   matter,  than  cunning  artificers,  well  fkilled  in 

which   had  holes  in  it  like  a  pumice-  architecture  ami  mechanics." 

ftone,  through  which  the  water  played,  [oj   Thefe  are  :    i.  "  A  Blow  at  mo- 

fo  that,'*  fays  he,  "  it  is  like  the  fprings  dern  S^dducifm,  &c.    1668,"   to   which 

which  sre  brought  together  by  art;"  was  added,  i.  u  A  Relation  of  the  fanci- 

which  probably  was  the  necromancy  the  ed   DifturbanceS   at    the  houfe  of  Mr. 

people  of  antient  times  believed  and  re-  Mumpeffon:"  as  alfo.  3.  «  Keflections 

P4  oa 
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he  had  a  lively  imagination,  and  a  flowing  ftyle,  thefe  came 
from  him  very  eafily,  and  he  continued  the  exercife  of  liis  p«\ 
to  the  laft  ;  the  prefs  having  fcarcely  finifhcd  his  piece,  en- 
tituled,  **Thc  zealous  and  impartial  Proteftant,  &c.  1680," 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which,  baffling  thephyfician's 
(kill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  died  at  Bath, 
Nov.  4th  of  the  fame  year,  about  the  age  of  4/1.  Mr.  Jofeph 
Pleydal,  archdeacon  of  Chichefter,  preached  his  funeral  fer- 
jnon[R.],  when  his  corpfe  was  interred  in  his  own  pmlh -church, 
where  a  decent  monument  and  inscription  was  afterwards  de- 
dicated to  his  memory  by  Margaret  his  widow,  fprung  from 
the  Selwins  of  Gloucefterfhire.  She  was  his  fecond  wife  i 
tut  he  had  no  iffue  by  either. 

Soon  after  his  deceafe,  feveral  of  his  fermons,  and  other 
pieces,  were  colle^ed  and  publifhed  with  the  title  of,  "  Some 
Difcourfes,  Sermons,  and  Remains,  1681,"  410.  by  Dr.  Henry 
Hcrneck,  who  tells  us,  that  death  matched  him  away,  when 
the  learned  world  expe&ed  fome  of  his  greateft  attempts  and 
enterprizes. 

GLAPTHORNE  (HENRY),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  publifhed  feveral  plays.  He  is  called  by  Win- 
ftanley,  "  one  of  the  choiCeft  dramatic  poets  of  this  age." 
Langbaine,  however,  fpeaks  of  him  with  more  temperate  com- 
jnendation.  Glapthorpe  alfo  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  addreffed 
to  his  miftrefs,  under  the  name  of  "  Lucinck." 

GLASS  (JoHH,  M.  A.).  He  was  born  at  Dundee,  1638, 
and  educated  in  the  New  College,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where 

4_5          * 

lie  took  his^degrees;  and  was  fettled  minifter  of  a  Country 
Church,  near  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  1727  he  pub- 
lifheu  a  treatife  to  prove  that  the  civil  eftablifhment  of  re- 
ligion was  inconfiftent  with  chrifiianity-,  for  which  he  was 
c'  ^pofed,  and  became  the  father  of  a  new  feel,  called,  in 
Scotland,  Glafntes  ;  and,  in  England,  Sandeinonians.  His. 
notions,  however,  joined  to  the  rigidnefs  of  the  difcipline, 
deprived  him  of  popularity ;  fo  that  his  followers  are  far 
from  bein-  numerous.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  contro- 
verl'al  tra&s,  which  have  been  publiihed  at  Edinburgh,  in 
4  vols.  CVQ.  He  died  at  Dundee,  1773,  aged  75. 

on  Drollery  and  Atheifm,"  4.  "fa'pa-  bsfides  four  printed  together,  under  the 

ble  Evidence   of  Spints  and  Witchcr:,fr,  tkle    of    "  Se.ilbnable    Reflections  and 

&c.  i66?.?>     5.  <lfA  Whip  for  the  Droll  Difcourfey,  in   order  to  the  Conviction 

FiillertothcAtheift,  1668."  6   u  F.ffays  aad  Cure  of  the  (coifing  Infidelity  of  a 

on  fever  .1  important  fnbjcets  in  jt'hilo-  degenerate  Age.5' 

fppby  and  ^Leli^top,  1676,'?  4to.  7. "An         [R]     It  war    afterwards  printed:  in 

EflTay  concerning Pre^cUipg,  1678,^  Svb.-  tha  clot's  of  u  he  fays,  he   had  once 

to  which  v,  as  added,  8.  u  A.  f;.!funable  thought  to   have  given  the  audience  his 

Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the  plain  Way  character,  but  was  not  nfhnmed  to  tell 

of  it."    9.   "  Letters  to  the  Di.:tthefs  of  them,  lie  found  himfelf  not  &ble  to  do  it 

Newcaftle."  10.  Three  ftng'e  Sermons,  wortnily. 

GLASS 
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GLASS  (JOHN),  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Dundee, 
1725,  and  brought  up  a  furgeon,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
feveral  voyages  to  the  Well  Indies.  But,  not  liking  his  pro* 
fetiion,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  merchant's  (hip  be- 
longing to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  to  the' Brazils. 
Being  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities,  he  publifhed,  in  i  vol* 
410.  4<  A  Description  of  Teneriffe,  with  the  Manners  and 
Cufloms  of  the  Portugueie,  who  are  fettled  there."  In 
1763  he  went  over  to  the  Brazils,  taking  along  with  him  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and,  in  1765,  fet  fail  for  London,  bring- 
ing along  with  him,  all  his  property  :  but,  juft  when  the  {hip 
came  within  light  of  the  coail  of  Ireland,  four  of  the  feamen 
entered  into  a  confpiracy,  murdered  the  captain  of  the  (hip 
(Captain  Glafs),  his  wife,  daughter,  the  mate,  one  fea.man, 
and  two  boys.  1  hefe  mifcreants,  having  loaded  their 
boat  with  dollars,  funk  the  Ihip,  and  landed  at  Rofs, 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  they  were  appre- 
hended and  executed  Oft.  1764. 

GL  APH  YRA,  a  miftrefs  of  Mark  Anthoiiy,  very  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  and  who,  being  a  native  of  Cappadoeia,  ob- 
tained from  the  Roman  general  the  kingdom  of  that  country, 
for  her  two  fons,  Sifmna  and  Archelaus.  The  jealoufy 
which  this  attachment  on  the  part  of  Anthony  excited  in  Ful- 
via,  his  lawful  wife,  is  commemorated  in  a  pointed  but  obfcene 
epigram,  really  written  by.  Augullus,  but  publifhed  in  the 
works  of  Martial. 

GLASER  (CHRISTOPHER),  apothecary  to  Louis  XIV. 
famous  for  a  treatife  on  chemiilry,  which  has  been  tranf- 
lated  into  Englilh.  It  iscpncife,  but  clear  and  fatisfaftory. 

GLAUBERT  (RODOLPHUS),  a  German,  who  applied 
himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  chemiflry  in  the  feventeenth  century. 
His  works  were  published  in  a  volume,  entituled,  "  Giau- 
berus  concentratus,"  this  has  been  tranilated  into  Englilh, 
and  publiihed  at  London,  in  folio,  in  1689. 

GLEN  (JOHN),  a  printer  and  engraver  in  wood,  born  at 
Liege  in  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century.  He  publifhed 
a  curious  work  on  ancient  and  modern  dreiTes,  ceremonies,  &c. 
ornamented  with  a  great  number  of  illuftrative  figures, 

CLICKS,  orGLYCAS,  one  of  thole  called  the  Byzan- 
tine Hillorians.  An  edition  of  his  works  was  publiihed  in 
greek  and  latin,  by  Labbe,  in  1660  ;  the  latin  tranilation  of 
which  is  by  Leunclavius. 

GLISSON  (FRANCIS),  an  Englifh  phyfician,  was  fon 
of  William  Glilfon  of  Rampifham,  in  Dorfetihire,  and  grand- 
ion  of  Walter  Gliffon,  of  the  city  of  Britlol.  Where  he 
learned  the  fail  rudiments  of  his  giammar  is  not  known; 
but  he  was  lent  afterwards  to  Caius  College  in  Cambridge, 

apparently 
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apparently  with  a  view  to  phyfic.  However,  as  the  befl 
foundation  for  if,  he  went  through  the  academical  courfes  of 
logic  and  philofophy,  and  proceeded  in  arts,  wherein  he  took 
both  degrees ;  and,  being  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  was 
incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford,  Oct.  25,  1627  [s].  From 
this  time,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  me- 
dicine, he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  appointed  regius  profeHbr  of  phyfic  in  the 
room  of  Ralph  Winterton;  he  held  this  poft  forty  years,  that 
is,  probably  as  long  as  he  lived.  But,  not  chufing  to  re- 
fide  confidently  at  Cambridge,  he  offered  himfelf,  and  was 
admitted  candidate  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  1634,  and 
was  elected  fellow,  Sep.  30,  the  enfuing  year. 

In  the  fludy  of  his  art,  he  had  always  let  the  immortal 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern;  and,  treading  in  his  fteps,  he 
was  diligent  to  improve  phyfic,  by  anatomical  directions  and 
obfervations.  The  fuccefs  was  anfwerable.;  he'was  appoint- 
ed to  read  Dr.  Edward  Wall's  lecture,  in  1639;  and,  in 
executing  that  office,  made  feveral  new  difcovenes  of  prin- 
cipal ufe  towards  eftabliihing  a  rational  practice  of  phyfic. 
He  continued  to  difchargs  the  duties  of  this  place  till  the 
breaking-out  of  the  civil  wars,  when  he  retired  to  Colchefter, 
and  followed  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeiiion  with  great  repute 
in  thofe  times  of  public  confufion.  He  was  thus  employed 
during  the  memorable  fiege  and  furrender  of  that  city  to  the 
rebels,  1648;  and  reiided  there  fome  time  after. 

Amidft  his  practice  he  ftill  profecuted  the  improvement  of 
it  by  anatomical  refearches  :  and  in  this  way  publilhed  an 
account  of  the  rickets,  in  1650,  wherein  he  fhewed  how  the 
vifcera  of  fuch  as  had  died  of  that  diforder  were  affected  [T]. 
This  was  the  more  curious,  as  the  rickets  had  but  then  lately 
appeared  in  England  ;  being  mil  difcovered  in  the  counties 
of  Dorfet  and  Somerfet,  -about  fifteen  years  before.  In  this 
treatife  he  had  the  afnftance  of  two  of  his  colleagues, 
Dr.  George  Bate,  and  Dr.  Ahafuerus  Regemorter  ;  and 
thefe,  with  other  fellows  of  the  college,  joining  in  a  re- 
queil  to  him  to  communicate  to  the  public  fome  of  his  ana- 

• 

[s]    Wood'-.  Fafti  Ox.      Vol.  I/ col.  from  the  vifcera  being  judged  to  be  the 

238.    General  Dicl.  and  Goodali's  ac-  parts   principally  affedted.      In   which 

count  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  opinion  he  was  followed  by  our  author, 

[T]  The  title  of  it   is,  "  De  Rachi-  who  likewife    copied  this  original,  in 

tide  ;  five    morbo  puenli  qui  vulgo  the  Ihewing  what  was  found  preternatural 

Rickets  dicitor,     Lond.'  1650."      But  in  the  vifctra  of  thofe  that  died  thereof. 

though   this   difeafe   was  then   of  fuch  But  the   caufe  and   nature  of  this  dif- 

modern  extraction,  yet  a   treatife  had  order  was  better  explained   afterwards 

been  puhlifhed,   before  this  of  our  au-  by  Dr.  John  Mayoxv,  in  a  fmall  treatife 

ther,  in  1645,  Svo.  by  Dr.  Whiftler,  af-  publifhrd   upon  it  ia  1668,  izmo.  and 

terwards  piefuient  of  the  college,  with  again  1681, 
the  title  of  "  Paedofplanchnoileocace," 

tomical 
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tomical  leftures  which  had  been  read  before  them,  he  drew 
thofe  up  in  a  continued  difcourfe,  and  printed  it  with  this 
title,  *6  Anatornia  Hepatis,  Lond,  1654." 

This  brought  him  into  the  higheft  efteem  among  the  fa- 
culty, and  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  electors  of  the  college  the 
>ear  following,  and  was  afterwards  prefideiit  for  feveral  years. 
He  publilhed  other  pieces  befides  thole  already  mentioned  (  u]; 
The  lair,  of  which  was  a  l<  Treatife  of  the  Stomach  and  In- 
teftines,"  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1677,  not  ong  before  his 
death,  which  happened  that  year,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Bride, 
London. 

Wood  obferves,  that  he  died  much  lamented,  as  a  perfon 
to  whofe  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  difquifitions  in  phv- 
fic,  not  owly  Great  Britain,  but  remoter  kingdoms,  owe  a 
particular  refpeft  and  veneration  ;  that,  for  mftance,  the 
world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery  of  the  capjula  co  r/- 
munisi  or  va%i>ia  porite ;  and  that  he  hath  likewife  furnifhed 
certain  marks  for  the  more  eafv  di-inguifhing  the  venae  va^ 
poru>  and  uaj'a-ftllta9  in  refpeft  to  the  liver,  it  is  alfo  faid,  that 
he  gave  fuch  an  excellent  account  of  fanguification,  and  fup- 
ported  it  with  arguments  and  experiments,  that  in  1684  few 
had  doubted  of  the  truth  [hereof.  His  treatife  of  the  liver  is 
indeed  his  chsf^ceuvre  ;  though,  in  his  laft  piece  on  theftomach 
and  guts,  there  are  feveral  ingenious  problems  propofed  and 
diicnfTed,  both  philoibphical  and  phyfical  ;  as,  for  inftance, 
the  various  colours  of  '.he  CT'.IS  or  cu-icuia^  and  the  hair :  the 
fpecifical  difference  of  bungtr  and  thirft,  from  the  five  other- 
fenfes :  queftions  conceniing  rumination  in  animals,  together 
with  the  flrudlure,  tenacity,  arid  various  ufes,  of  the  fibres  of 
the  parenchvnna  of  the  ftornach  and  guts  :  the  manner  of  de- 
glutition, concociion,  diflribution  of  the  chyle,  fecretion,  &c. 
of  the  differences,  caufes,  and  figns,  ofnatus  :  with  their  mod 
proper  difcutients  :  of  the  hypocondriac  flatus:  of  the  parts 
affeded  in  a  rheumatifm.  But  his  Phyfiology  is  not  at  pre- 
fent  in  anv  eiteem, 

GLOUCESTER  (ROBERT  of),  the  moft  ancient  poet  in 
the  records  of  the  Englifh  Hirrory,  nourifhed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  Mr.  Camden  efteemed  hirri  much,  and  quoted 
many  of  his  old  enghfh  rhymes  in  praife  of  his  native  coun- 
try. He  is  valued  now  more  for  his  hiflory  than  his  poetry. 
Died  in  old  age,  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
John. 

[u]  Thefe  arc,  i   "De  Lymph x Juc-  ftantia  energetica,   feu  de  via  vitsc  na- 

tis  nuper  repeitis,   Amft.  1659"  with  turse  ejufque   tribus  primis  facukatibus, 

the  Anatomica  prolegomena  &  Anato-  &c.   Lond.  1672."  410. 
mia  Hepatis."    2.    <*  De  natur^p  £ub» 

GLOVER 
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GLOVER  (RICHARD),  was  originally  brought  up  in  the 
mercantile  way  ;  but  always  difcovered  a  flrong  genius  for 
poetry.  He  began  his  poem,  called  "  Leonidas,"  when 
very  young;  but  was  certainly  advanced  in  life  before  he  put 
his  finifhing  hand  to  it.  It  has  been  much  received  for  its  con- 
taining certain  great  beauties,  and  has  been  translated  into 
french.  Mr.  Glover  wrote  alfo  two  tragedies,  Boadicea, 
Medea,  and  afterwards  a  Sequel  to  Medea.  He  died  greatly 
eilcemed  and  much  lamented  in  1785,  aged  74. 

GMELIN  (SAMUEL  GOTTLIEB),  fon  of  a  phyfician  at 
Tubinger,  born  in  1741;,  was  eminent  for  his  attainments  in 
the  ir.udy  of  natural  hiftory.  He  made  feveral  voyages,  and 
died  in  the  proiecution  of  his  travels  in  Tartary.  '  The  pub- 
lic have  from  his  pen  "  Travels  in  RuiFia,"  published  at 
Peterfburg,  in  the  German  language,  in  four  volumes,  quarto; 
the  laft  volume  of  which  contains  his  travels  in  Perfia.  He 
was  of  a  Jivelv  and  licentious  turn  of  mind  ;  but  was  certain- 
ly a  man  of  genius  and  fagacity — his  life  has  been  written  by 
Pallas. 

GMELIN  (JOHN  GEORGE)  was  uncle  of  the  former, 
and  is  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  Flora  Siberica, 
and  his  Travels  in  Siberia,  publifhed  in  french,  in  two 


volumes. 


GOAR  (jAMEsJ,  a  Dominican  fri  r,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1601,  and  fcnt  on  a  million  to  the  Levant  in  1618.  He 
publimed  what  he  called  Graecorum  Euchologiutn,  in  greek 
and  latin,  concerning  which  the  learned  seader  may  confult 
the  Bihoth.  Graec.  of  Fabricius.  He  published  aiio  tranila- 
tions  ofiomeofihe  Byzantine  hiitorians,  He  died  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two,  highly  refpecled  as  a  fcholar. 

GOB1ER  (CHA&LES),  a  jei'uit  of  St.  Maloes,  a  man  of 
an  active  fpiiit  and  of  confiderable  reputation,  as  a  writer, 
born  in  1644.  He  wiotethe  "  Hiilory  ofdes  lies  Marianes," 
as  \vell  as  "  Lettres  curieufes  et  edinantes."  The  fubjeft  of 
this  latl  is  the  natural  hrilory,  the  geography,  and  the  po- 
litics of  this  country,  which  the  jefuits  had  explored.  He 
wrote  alfo  many  tra&s  ism  the  progrefs  of  true  religion  in 
China,  and  entered  warmly  into  thedifputes  betwixt;  the  Mif- 
lionanes  on  the  worfhip  of  Gonfueius. 

GOCLEN1US  (CoNRAD),  born  in  Wefiphalia,  in  1486* 
He  wrote  many  learned  notes  on  Cicero'sOfnces,  pubMhed  an 
edition  of  Lucan,  and  tranilated  the  Bermotimus  of  Lucian. 
Erafmus,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  highly  valued  his 
manners,  and  refpecled  his  erudition. 

GOCLEN  IUS  (RoDOLPHus)  we  are  induced  to  mention 
from  no  other  motive  but  that  he  wrote  a  trad  on  the  cure  of 

wounds 
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wounds  by  application  of  the  magnet,  which  perhaps  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ridiculous  dodlrine  of  magnetiftn.  He 
died,  in  1621,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

_GODDARD   ''JONATHAN),    an    Englifh    phyfkian  and 
chymHr,  and  promoter  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  the  Ion  of 
a  rich  (hip-builder  at  Dcptford,  and  born  at  Greenwich  about 
1617.      Being   indultrious  and   of  good   parts,  he  made   a 
quick  progrefs  in  grammar-learning;  and,  at  15  years  of  age, 
was  entered  a  commoner  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  in  1632. 
He  ftaid  at  the   univerfity  about  four  years,  applying  llimfeif 
to  phyfic  ;  and  then  left  it,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel 
abroad,  as  was  at  that  time  the  cuftom,  for  farther  improve- 
ment in  his  faculty.     At  his  return,  not  being  qualified,    ac- 
cording to    the    ftatutes,  to  proceed  in  phyiic  at  Oxford,  he 
went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of  batchelor  in  the 
faculty,  as  a  member  of  Chrift-college  :  after  which,  intend- 
ing to  fettle  in  London,  without  waiting  for  another  degree, 
he  engaged  in  a  formal. promife  to  obey  the  laws  and  ftatuteg 
of  the  College  of  Phyficians  there.   Nov.  1640.     Having  by 
tins  means  obtained  a  proper  permifTion,  he  entered  into  prac- 
tice ;  but  however,  being  fenfible  of  the  advantage  of  electiofi 
into  the  college,  he  took  the  firft  opportunity  of  applying  for 
his  doctor's   degree  at   Cambridge,  which   he  obtained,  as  a. 
member  of  Catharine-hall,    in  1642:  and  was  chofen   fello\w 
ot  the  College  of  Phyficians  in  1646.     In  the  meantime,  he 
had  the  preceding   year  engaged  in  another  fociety,  for  im- 
proving and    cultivating  experimental     philofophy.       This 
iociety  uluaily  met  at  or    near  his  lodgings  in  Wood-flreet, 
for    the  convenience  of  making   experiments;  in  which  the 
doctor  was    very  affiduous,  as  the  reformation  and   improve- 
ment of  phyfic  was  one  principal  branch  of  this  deiign.     In 
1647,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  anatomy  at  the  college  : 
and  it  was  from  thefe  lectures,  that  his  reputation  took  its. 
rife.     As  he,  with  the  reft  of  the  afiembly  which  met  at  his 
lodgings,  had    all  along  fidcd    with  the  parliament,  he  was 
made  hcad-phviician  in    the   army,  and  was   taken,  in   that 
ilation,  by  Cromwell,  firft  to  Ireland   in    1649,  and  then  to 
Scotland   the   following  year;  and  returned  thence  with- his 
inafter;  who,  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  rode  into  London 
in    triumph,    Sept.  12,  1651.     He   was  appointed  warden  of 
Mertoa-college,  Oxon,  Dec.  Qth  following,  and  was  incor- 
porated   M.D.    of  the  univerfity,    Jan.  i4th  ths  fame  year. 
Cromwell  was  the  chancellor;  and  returning  to  Scotland,  in" 
order  ro  incorporate  that  kingdom  into  one  commonwealth 
with  England,  he  appointed  our  warden,  together  with  four 
others,  to  ad  as  his  delegates  in  all  matters  relating  to  grants 

or 
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or difpen fations  that  required  his  aflent  [w].  This  intrrument 
bore  date,  O&.  16,  1652.  His  powerful  patron,  dirTolving 
the  long  parliament,  called  a  new  one,  named  the  Little  Par- 
liament in  1063;  wherein  the  warden  of  Merton  fat  fole  re- 
prefentative  of  the  univerfity,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  of  ftate  the  fame  yeai;. 

A  feries  of  honours  and  favours  beftowed  by  the  ufurper, 
\vhofe  intereft  he  confhantly  promoted,  could  not  fail  of  bring- 
ing'him  under  the  difpleafure  of  Charles  II.  who,  prefentJy 
after  his  return,  removed  him  from  his  wardenihip,  by  a  let- 
ter bearing  date  July  3,  1660;  and  claiming  the  right  of  no- 
mination, during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  ap- 
pointed another  warden  in  a  manner  the  moft  difgraceful  to  our 
author.  The  new  warden  was  Dr.  Edw.  Reynolds, then  king's 
chaplain,  and  foon  after  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  ap- 
pointed exprefsly  as  fuccefTor  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  no 
notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  Goddard  [x].  Thus,  driven  from 
Oxford,  he  removed  to  Grefham-coiiege,  where  he  had  betn 
chofen  profeflbr  of  phyfic  on  Nov,  7,  1655.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  frequent  thole  meetings  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Royal  Society;  and,  upon  their  eitablifhment  by  the  royal 
charter  in  1663,  was  therein  nominated  one  of  the  firft  coun- 
cil. This  honour  they  were  induced  to  confer  upon  him, 
both  in  regard  to  his  merit  in  general  as  a  fcholar,  and  to 
his  particular  zeal  and  abilities  in  promoting  the  defigri  of  their 
inftitution,  of  which  there  is  full  proof  in  the  "Memoirs" 
of  that  fociety  by  Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  fcarcely  a  meeting 
mentioned,  in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for  fome  ex- 
periment or  obfervation  made  by  him.  At  the  fame  time  he 
carried  on  his  bufinefs  as  a  phyfician,  being  continued  a  fel- 
low of  the  college  by  their  new  charter  in  1663.  Upon  the 
conflagration  in  1666,  which  confumed  the  Old-Exchange, 
our  profefibr  with  the  reft  of  his  brethren  removed  from 
Grefham,  to  make  room  for  the  merchants  to  carry  on  the 
public  affairs  of  the  city  :  which,  however,  did  not  hinder 

[w]  The  others  were  Dr.  WUkins,  viour  in  the  college.    For  this  we  have 

warden    of  Wadhnm  ;    Dr.  Goodwin,  the  teftimony  of  Wood,  who  was  bred 

prefident  of  Magdalen ;   Dr. Owen,  dean  at   Mertoh,  and  always   mentions  Dr. 

of  Chrift- church  j  and  Cromwell's  bro-  Goddard,  as  warden,  in  terms  of  kind- 

ther-in-law,   Peter  French,    a  canon  of  nefs  and  refpeft.     He  was,  indeed,  the 

the  fame   church.      Three  of  thefe  de-  fit  ft  patron  to  that  antiquary  ;  who,  as 

puties  were  a  quorum.     Wood's  Faiti,  fuch,    dedicated  his  brother's  fermons 

Vol.  II.  col.  98.  to  him,  publifhed  in  1659,  and  fent  it 

[x]    Our   author,  it   is    true,    was  him  to  London,   bound  in  blue  Turkey 

ftrongly  attached  to  Cromwel;  which,  with  gilt  leaves;  as  we  find  it  carefully 

no  doubt,    brought  this  mark  of  the  fet  down  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  life, 

king's  refentment  upon  him  ;    other—  publifhed  by  Mr.  Hearne. 
wife,  it  was  not  deferved  by  his  beha- 

him 
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him  from  going  on  with  his  fervices  both  to  natural  philofo- 
phy  and  phyfic.  In  this  laft,  he  was  not  only  an  able  but  a 
conscientious  practitioner ;  for  which  reafon  he  continued 
Hill  to  prepare  his  own  medicines.  He  was  fo  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  this,  no  lefs  than  prescribing  them,  was  the  phy- 
fician's  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it  might  give  the 
apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publifh  a  treatife,  recom- 
mending it  to  general  ufe.  He  obferves,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  apothecaries  were  far  from  being  poneiTed  of  that 
degree  of  knowledge,  which  was  neceilary  to  fit  them  for  the 
due  execution  of  their  own  employment ;  notwithftanding 
which,  they  were  very  defirous  of  invading  that  of  the  phy- 
fician,  and  of  prefcribing  as  well  as  compounding  medicines. 
He  expatiates  very  largely  upon  this,  and  fhews  what  pre- 
judicial confequences  attend  it,  with  regard  to  the  art  of  phy- 
fic, the  progrefs  of  which  it  retards;  with  regard  to  the  credit 
of  the  phyiician,  which  fuffers  often  by  other  men's  faults ; 
and,  laftly,  with  regard  to  the  patients  themfelves,  who,  while 
they  feek  to  avoid  expence,  are  brought  to  a  condition,  that 
lays  them  under  a  neceiiity  of  parting  with  more  money,  than 
might  have  purchafed  health  at  firft.  The  remedy  he  pro- 
poles,  as  only  capable  of  removing  all  thefe  mifchiefsjis,  that 
phyiicians  make  their  own  medicines. 

This  treatife  was  received  with  applaufe:  but  as  he  found 
the  propolal  in  it  attended  with  fuch  difficulties  and  dif- 
couragements  as  were  likely  to  defeat  it,  he  purfued  that 
fubjedl  the  following  year,  in  "  A  Difcourfe  fetting  forth  the 
unhappy  condition  of  the  Practice  of  Phyiic  in  London,  1669," 
4to.  But  this  availed  nothing,  and  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  College  of  Phyiicians,  with  the  fame  view, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  it  met  with  no  better  fuccefs.  In 
1671,  he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  Grefham -college,  where 
he  continued  profecuting  improvements  in  philoibphy  till 
his  death,  which  was  very  fudden.  He  ufed  to  meet  a  felecl: 
number  of  friends  at  the  Crown-tavern  in  Bloomfoury,  where 
they  difcourfed  oil  philofophic  fubjecYs;  and  in  his  return 
thence  in  the  evening  of  March. 24,  1674,  he  was  feized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  Cheapfide,  and  dropped  down 
dead. 

His  memory  was  preferved  by  certain  drops,  which  were 
his  invention,  and  bore  his  name  $  but  which,  like  all  fuch. 
fort  of  noflrums,  have  been  long;  as;o  obiblete.  The  reader 

V  O         O 

will  find  an  account  of  his  other  inventions  below  [y].  He 
had  feveral  learned  treatiies  dedicated  to  him  as  a  patron  of 

leai  ning, 

[Y]    Two  of  thefe   are   printed   in     improvements  have  been  added    fince 
Sprat's  "  Hiftcry  of  the  Royal  Society/'     p.  193,2  90.     The  firft  is  a  propofal  for 

making 
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learning:,  all  made  by  perfons  well  acquainted  with  him,  an<3 
vvritren  without  any  view  of  intereft  ;  where  lie  is  particularly 
recommended  for  his  extenfive  learning,  his  ikill  in  his  pro- 
i  llion,  knowledge  of*  public  affairs,  and  generous  ciifpofnie:i? 
for  his  candour,  affability,  and  benevolence  to  all  good  and 
learned  men  [2,,").  Of  this  laft  there  is  one  infiance  worth 
preferring;  and  that  is,  his  taking  into  his  apartment,  at 
Grelham,  Dr.  Wbrthington,  who  lodged  with  him  for  the 
cbnvenieiic\  of  preparing  for  the  prefs  the  works  of  Mr. 
Jofeph  Mede,  which  he  finifhed  and  publifhed  in  1664.  But 
lie  more  particularly  claims  a  place  in  tliefe  memoirs,  if  what 
Dr.  Seth  Ward  [A],  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  atteils  of  him,  be 
true;  namelv,  that  he  was  the  fir  ft  englifhman,  who  made 
that  noble  agronomical  inftrument  the  telefcope. 

GODEAU  (AKTHONY),  a  French  bifhop,  was  defcended 
from  a  good  family  at  Dreux,  and    born   in    1605.     Being 
inclined  to  poetry  frorrkhis  youth,  lie  applied   himfelf  to  it  ; 
and-  fo  cultivated  his   genius,  that  he  mads  his  fortune  by  it* 
He  was  but  twenty-four  when   he  became  a  member  of  that 
fociety,  which  met   at   the    houfe  of  Mr.  Coiirart,  to  confer 
upon  fubjects  of  polite  learning,  and  to  communicate  their 
performances    in    that    way.        From  this    fociety    Cardinal 
Kichlieu  took  the  hint,  and  formed  the  refolution,  of  eflablilh- 
ing  the  French  Academy  for   belles   Jettres  ;  and  our  author 
in    a   few  years   obtained  the  patronage   of  that  powerful  ec- 
clcfiaflic.       in  263^,  he  was   advanced   to   the   bifhopric   of 
Graiie,  which  he  afterwards  reiirqnifhed  for  that  of  Venice. 
Heafliiled  in  feve'ral  general  affembiies  of  the  clergy,   held  in 
the  years  1645  and  1655;  wherein    lie  vigorouily    maintain- 
ed   the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order,  and  the  fyitem  of  purs 
morality  [B],    againft  thofe  who   opprtfed   both.     Trefe  ne» 
ceflary  abiences  excepted,  he  conftantfy  refidcd  upon  his  dio- 
cefe,  where  he  was  perpetually  employe,!  in  vifitations,  preach- 
ing, reading,  wiiting,  or  attending  upon  the  ecclefiailical  or 
temporal   affairs  of  his    bifhopric,  till    Eailer-day,  April  17^ 
1671  ;  when  he  was   fci/ed  with   a   tit   ot  an  apoplexy,  of 
which  lie  died  the  2  ill. 


making  wine    from   fugar,    to   vViic'i  fon  in    Sl  Delphi  Phcenicizr.ntep, 

fume  improvemt't.tf    hu-<i    Seen    aiMcxl  \'^^.    '   Svo.      Dr'.  Wallis*s    "  iv 

by    Dr.  Sh;tv.  ,  ni  liis  <(  Cbvinical  I.tc-  I'Hivfrulis,  Ox.  1656-7,"  4^0. 

turec.''     2.    <;  Aicaiia  Go^dordiana.*"—  f  A],  In  tins  niece  nmtuled,  *'  Tn  Ifro. 

Thefa  are  Come  yece;pts  pubLCbcd  at  tb.e  Hul  i  U'u  Aftron.  IMtilo!.  fuiulm^entair.- 

f  nd  of  the  fecuiul  edition  of  the  "  Plior-  qi'ufn  io  bi  evil.     Oxon.  1653.  "4to. 

maCbpoeia  Batean:v,  Lcmd.  169  1.'*  There  [3]  One   of  !:is  belt   piect-s  is  upor* 

are  tu-o  papeisof  liis   publifhrd  in  Phi-  thi-  ii'.bjv  tf,  and  wss  pwbliflifd  in  i^cc;, 

lofi>pli!c;il  I  nnfadtions,   No.  177,-  1^8;  with-  lh«.  title  of  **  ChriHian  Morals  ^>r 

srd     a    gre;-.t   many    others   in    Bncli's  t'se    irftrr.eiuM!    of   tiic    C!fi  gy   of  the 

««  Hii^oiy  of  tht  Pvoyal  Society."  D-orefe  of  Vev.if.e  :"    ir  was  sfteriv. 

[z]  Foi  inttiince,  Wr.  EdmimdDickin-  traniiattd  into  En^lill:,  by  B.ifii  K--nnct. 

tie 
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He  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  both  in  profe  and  verfe 
[c~j  ;  but  it  may  fuffice  to  motion  one  in  each  way.  Hi?  "Ec- 
cleiiaftical  Hiftory,"  3  volY.fo'  The  fir;  ;  o^  wlrch  appeared 
in  1653,  containing  the  -  H  lory  of  the  firft  eight  Cen- 
turies j"  but  as  he  did  not  fmiih  the  other  two,  nothing  of 
them  was  printed-  Hereby,  however,  he  obtained  this  merit, 
that  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  gave  a  "  Chuich  Hiftory'1 
in  the  french  language.  His  other  performance,  is  a  "  Tnrif- 
Jationofthe  Ffalms  into  french  verfe.  Thefe  were  fo  well 
approved,  that  thole  of  the  reformed  religion  have  not  fcru- 
pled  to  ufe  them  at  home  in  their  families,  inftead  of  the 
veriion  of  Marot,  which  is  adapted  and  confecrafcd  to  the 
public  fervicefo].  However,  the  jefuit,  VavaiTor,  wrote  a 
piece  on  purpofe,  to  prove  that  our  autlur  had  no  true  tafte 
for  poetry  [E  |  ;  and  Boileau  remarks  fcveral  defers  in  his 
poetical  performances. 

GOD!  REY  (MR  EDMUND  BURY),  an  able  magi  ft  rate 
of  a  very  fair  character,  who  had  exerted  himfeir  in  the  dif- 
covery  of  the  popilh  plot,  was  found  pierced  with  his  own 
fword,  and  many  marks  of  violence  on  his  body  H;C;  death, 
which  was  imputed  to  the  papifts,  who  were  then  luppofed 
to  be  the  authors  of  all  rnifchief,  was  generally  deemed  a 
flronger  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  plot  than  any  thing 
that  Gates  did  or  could  iwear.  Fi°  funeral,  was  celebrated 
with  the  mort  folemn  pomp;  feventy-tovo  clergymen  pre- 
ceded the  corple,  which  was  followed  by  a  thouiand  perfons, 
moft  of  whom  were  of  rank  and  eminence.  Hi«  fu.ieral  fer- 
motv  was  preached  by  Dr.  Wm.  Lloyd,  dean  of  Bangor,  and 
afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcefler.  He  was  found  murdered 
the  1  7th  of  Oftober,  1678. 

GODFREY  of  Boulogne,  an  illuftrions  character  in  the 
Crufades.  After  the  cap,:  ,-c  of  jerulalem  by  rhe  chnftiaii 
army,  Godfrey  was  elected,  by  the  confederate  Francis,  king 
of  that  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  from  pietv,  he  re- 
jecled  the  title  of  king,  and  was  contented  with  being  ceiled 
duke  of  the  holy  fepnlchre.  He  conducted  himfeif  wifh  great 
gallantry  againfl  the  fultaii  of  Egypt,  whole  armies  he  totally 
deftroyed,  and  obtained  toral  poiuffion  of  the  Holy-land.  Af- 
ter forming  an  excellent  code  of  laws  for  his  new  iubje'ts.  he 
died,  after  having  enjoyed  his  new  dignities  for  no  more  than 

[c]   Moreri  gives  the  titles  of  no  lefs  [D]    See   a  critique   upon  them,  in 

than  fifty;    a;;d  then   c.M^'ud-s  thus:  the  n  ci  oe  to  an  "  Eif.u  towards  a  Pa- 

**  Our  author  alib  wrotr.  CLrftian  ec-  r/phrafe  on  the   Pfa'ms,  &c    by  Bafil 

logues,  ieveral  po-jms  and  p.  ctical  pieces,  Ke-met,  1709,"  Svo 

which    »re  movy  cor::mend<ih'e  for  the  [E]   Vhe   title  of  ic  is}  '(<  Godelliis 

fentiments  of  piety  whic(;  :!^y  ..f-ired.  utruin  Pueta  :'' 
than  for  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
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the  fpace  of  a  year.     Tt  is  needlefs  to  add  that  this  Godfrey  is 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  immortal  poem  of  Taffo. 

GODIVA,  the  name  of  a  Beautiful  ladv,  fifter  of  Therald 
de  Burgenhall,  fheriff  of  Ltncolnfhire,  and  wife  of  Leofric, 
earl  of  Leicefter,  who  was  the  eldeft  foil  of  Algar,  the  great 
earl  of  Mercia.  This  lady,  having  an  extraordinary  affection. 
to  Coventry,  foliated  her  hufband  to  releafe  and  exempt  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  from  a  grievous  burthen  laid  upon 
them.  He  confented,  provided  ihe  would  ride  naked  through 
the  flreets  of  Coventry,  which  fhe  fubmitted  to.  This  ad- 
venture was  painted  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Trinity-church, 
in  Coventry,  with  thefe  verfes, 

I  Luric,  for  the  love  ofthee, 
Do  make  Coventry  toll-free. 

GODOLPHIN  (JoHN),  an  eminent  civilian  of  England, 
third  fon  of  John  Godolphin,  Efq;  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,  and  born,  1617,  at 
Godoiphin  in  the  iiland  of  Sciily.  He  was  fent  to  Oxford, 
and  entered  a  commoner  of  Gloucefter-hall,  in  1632  ;  and, 
having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and  philofophy,  he 
applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  iludy  of  the  civil  law.  He 
chofe  this  for  his  profemon  ;  and  accordingly  took  his  degrees 
in  that  faculty,  that  of  batchelor  in  1636,  and  of  doctor  in 
1642-3.  He  was  thenobferved  to  be  inclined  to  Puritanifm, 
which  afterwards  plainly  appeared  in  two  tieatifes  of  divinity, 
publiihed  by  him  in  1650,  and  1651  [F].  Going  to  London 
afterwards,  he  fided  with  the  anti-monarchical  party  ;  and, 
taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  was  by  an  aci:  palled 
in  Cromwell's  convention,  or  fhort  Parliament,  July  1053, 
constituted  judge  of  the  admiralty  jointly  with  William  Clarke, 
LL.  D.  and  Charles  George  Cock,  Efq.  [G].  July  1659, 
upon  the  death  of  Clarke,  he  and  Ccck  received  a  new  com- 
mifiion  to  the  fame  place,  to  continue  in  force  no  longer 
than  December  following. 


]  The  titl«s  are,   i.   if  The  Holy  one   perfons  appointed  to  confnlt  oFa 

Litxibcc,  or  an  Extraction  of  the  Spirit  Reformation  in  the  law,  in  16^1:  one  of 

from  the  Letter  of  certain  eminent  Places  the    commiffi-mers  of  the  Prerogative- 

in  the   Holy  Scripture."     Other  copies  court,   and   one  of  the    High-court   of 

xvere  printed  wi'.h  this  title,  "The  Holy  Juftice,   in  105  3:  and  author  of  a  cant- 

Limbec,  or  a  Semicentnry  of  Spirtuai  ing  \vhimfic;-!  book,  intituled,  "  Eng- 

Extradions,  &c."  2.  "The  Holy  Har-  lilhLaw;  or,  a  fummary  Survey  of  the 

hour,  containing  the  whr-le  Boi'yof  Di-  Hoalhold  of  God  on  Earth,  &c.  i6c;i." 

viuity,  or,  the  Sum  and  Subftance   of  To  which  is  added,  *'  An  Eifhy  of  Chrif- 

the  Ctiriflian  Religion."  tian  Government,  under  the  Regimen 

[G]    I  his  perfon,  who  was  a  conn-  of  0111*  Lord  and  King,  the  one  immortal, 

fellor  of  tlie  Inner  Tempi",  Wood  fays,  invifible,&c.  Prince  ot  Peace,  Emanuel." 

was  a  great  anti-monarchift,  and  in  fome  This  fhevvs  him  to  be  a  fifth-monarchy- 

rweafure    contributed   to    the  death  of  man. 
Charles  I.    He  was  one  of  thofc  tvvcoty- 

Notwithltanding 
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Notwitftanding  thefe  compliances  with  the  powers  then  in 
being,  he  was  much  efteemed  for  his  knowledge  in  the  civil 
law,  which  obtained  him  the  poft  of  king's  advocate  at  the 
reftoration  :  after  which,  he  pubiifned  feveral  books  in  his 
own  faculty  then  in  good  efteem,  as,  "A  View  of  the  Ad- 
miral's Jurifdiction,  io6i,"8vo.  wherein  is  printed  a  tranila- 
tion,  by  him,  of  Graiias,  or  Ferrand  s  "  Extract  of  the  an- 
cient Laws  of  Oleron[H];"  "  1  he  Orphan's  Legacy,  &c. 
treating  of  laft  Wills  and  Teflaments,  1674,"  4to.  And 
"  Repertorium  Canonicum,  &c.  1678,"  4to.  In  this  laft  piece 
he  ftrenuoufly  and  learnedly  aiTerts  the  king's  fupremacy,  as 
a  power  vefted  in  the  crown,  before  the  Pope  invaded  the  right 
and  authority,  or  jurisdiction.  He  died  in  1678. 

GODWIN  (THOMAS),  an  engliih  bifhop,  was  born,  in 
1517}  at  Ockingham  in  Berkfhire;  and,  being  put  to  the 
grammar- fchool  there,  quickly  made  fuch  a  prpgrefs  as  dif- 
covered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excellent  parts.  But,  his 
parents  being  low  in  circumftances,  he  muft  have  loft  the  ad- 
vantage of  improving  them  by  a  fuitable  education,  had  they 
not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Richard  Layton,  archdeacon  of 
Bucks;  who,  taking  him  into  his  houfe,  'and  inftrucHng  him 
in  claffical  learning,  fent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered 
of  Magdalen -college  about  1538.  Not  long  after,  he  loft  his 
worthy  patron ;  but  his  merit,  now  become  confpicuous  in  the 
univerfity,  had  procured  him  other  friends;  fo  that  he  was 
enabled  to  take  the  degree  of  B.  A.  which  he  did  July  ?  2,  1543. 
The  fame  merit  releafed  his  friends  from  any  farther  expence, 
by  obtaining  him,  the  year  enfuing,  a  fellowship  of  his  college; 
and  he  proceeded  IVL  A-  in  1547.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  merit  in  a  college  life;  his  patron,  the  arch- 
deacon, being  a  zealous  reformer,  had  taken  care  to  breed  up 
Godwin  in  the  fame  principles.  <  his  brought  him  into  the 
difpleafure  of  fome  fellows  of  his  college,  who,  being  zealous 
for  the  old  religion,  made  him  fo  uneafy,  that,  the  free- 
fchool  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonshire  becoming  vacant  in 
1549,  and  being  in  the  gift  of  the  college,  he  refigned  his 
fellowihip,  and  accepted  it.  In  this  ftation,  he  married,  and 
lived  without  any  new  difmrbance  as  long  as  fcdward  VI.  was 
at  the  helm:  but,  upon  the  acceifion  of  Mary,  his  religion 
expofed  him  to  a  freQi  perfecution,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
his  fchool.-  in  this  exigence  he  applied  himlelf  to  the  ftcdy 
of  phyfic  ;  and  being  admitted  to  his  batchelor's  degree  in  that 
faculty,  at  Oxford,  July  1555,  he  practiied  in  it  for  a  fuppoit 
till  Elizabeth  fucceeded  to  the  throne. 

[H]  This  is  a  fmsll  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  France;  but  thefe  laws  are  the   firft 
original  of  all  our  Admiralty  Jurifdi&ion. 

E  2  From 
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From  the  period  of  his  being  at  Magdalen-college  he  had 
fixed  upon  divinity  for  his  profeilion;  and  the  times  now 
favouring:  his  original  de^lo-n,  he  was  refolved  to  enter  into  the 

O  O  O       7 

church.  In  this  lie  was  encouraged  by  Bullingham*  billiop 
of  Lincoln,  who  gave  him  orders,  and  made  him  his  chaplain: 
his  lordiiiip  a'fo  introduced  him  to  the  q^ieen,  and  obtained  him 
the  favour  of  preach  in  -r  before  her  majefty;  who  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  the  propriety  of  his  manner,  and  the  grave  turn,  of 
his  oratory,  that  (he  appointed  him  one  of  her  Lent-preachers. 
He  had  difcharged  this  duty  by  an  annual  appointment,  with 

much  fatisfa&ion  to  her  maieiVv,  fome  years;  when   he  was 

•>      j  j 

made  dean  of  Ghriffc-chiirch,  Oxford,  in  1565$  and  had  affo 
a  prebend  conferred  on  him,  by  his  patron,  bilbop  Bullingham. 
This  year  alio  he  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Oxford.  In  1566, 
he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Canterbury,  being  the 
iecond  dean  of  that  church:  and  queen  :  lizabeth  making  a 
vifit  to  Oxford  the  fame  year,  he  attended  her  majeily,  and 
among  others  kept  an  exercife  in  divinity  againft  Dr.  Lawrence 
Humphries,  the  profefTor  \  wherein  the  famous  Dr.  Jewel, 
biihop  of  Salisbury,  was  moderator. 

He  continued  18  years  at  Canterbury,  and  was  then,  in 
1584,  advanced  to  the  bifhcpric  of  Bath  and  Wells;  but  foon 
after  fell  under  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  by  entering  a  fecond 
if  not  a  third  time  into  matrimony.  This,  and  its  con- 
fequences,  made  the  reft  of  his  life  uneafy;  Co  that,  gradually 
loflng  his  ftrength  and  fpirits,  he  funk  at  length  into  a  quartan 
ague,  and  died  in  1^90.  Sir 

GODWIN  (FRANCIS),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Havington  in  Northamptonihire,  1561;  and,  after  a  good 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  was  fent  to  Chrift-church- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  eledled  a  ftudent  in  1678  [i]. 
He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1580,  and  M.  A.  in  15^3  [KJ  j  about 
which  time  he  wrote  an  entertaining  piece  upon  a  philosophical 
fubjeelr,  where  imagination,  judgement,  and  knowledge,  keep 
an  equal  pace  ,  but  this,  contradicting  certain  received  notions 
of  his  times,  he  never  publithed.  Jt  came  out  about  five-years 
after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  The  Man  in  the  Moon;  or, 
a  Difcourfe  of  a  Voyage  thither.  By  Domingo  Gonfalesr 
1638,  8vo  J"L].  He  fupprcITed  alib  another  of  his  inventions 
at  that  time,  which  was  the  fecret  of  carrying  on  a  corre- 
fpondence  by  fignals,  and  in  a  much  quicker  way  tlrm  by 
letters.  He  had  probably  not  been  long  iM.  A.  wiien  he 
into  orders;  and  became  in  a  Ihort  time  rector  of 


f  i]  His  father  wns  i^erm   at  this  time.         [L]   It  is  mentioned  by  Bp.  Will 
[K  j  Wood's  Fafti,  Vol.  J.  in  LM$  difcourfe  upon  the  fame  fubjeet. 

Samford 
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Samford  Orcais,  in  Somerfetlhire,  a  prebendary  in  the  church 
of  Wilts,  canon  refidentiary  there,  and  vicar  of  Wefton  in 
Zovland,  in  the  fame  county ;  he  was  alfo  collated  to  the  fub- 
deaiiery  or  Exeter,  in  1587.  In  the  mean  time,  turning  his 
ftudi^s  to  the  fubjecfr  of  the  antiquities  of  his  own  country, 
he  became  acquainted  with  Camden  ;  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels  to  -'ales,  in  i  ^90,  in  the  fearch  of  curiofities.  He 
took  great  delight  in  thefe  enquiries,  in  wi.ich  he  fpent  his 
leifure  hours  for  feveral  ye?.rs ;  hut  at  length,  leaving  the  pur- 
fuit  in  a  general  way  to  Camden,  he  confined  hiinfeif  to  iuch 
antiquities  as  feerr.cd  to  concern  ecclefiaftical  matters.  After 
fome  time,  f  nding  with  regard  to  eccle£aftical  things  that  he 
could  add  little  or  nothing  to  I  ox's  work  on  that  fubjefi,  he 
reft  rained  I  'is  enquiries  to  perfons  [M  ';  and  here  he  (pared  no 
pains,  fo  that  he  had  enough  to  make  a  considerable  volume 

in  159;. 

He  became  B  D.  in  1593,  and  D.  D.  in  1595;  in  which 
year,  rem-nino-  the  vicarage  of'Weflon,  he  was  appointed 
rector  of  hithop's  Lidcliard,  in  the  fame  county  He  flill 
continued  aifiduous  in  puriuing  the  hiftory  of  ecclefiafHcal 
perfons;  and,  having  made  an  handfome  addition  to  his  for- 
mer collections,  publilhed  the  whole  in  1601,  4to,  under  the 
following  title:  A  Catalogue  of  the  Bifhcps  of  England,  iince 
the  firft  planting  of  the  chriftian  religion  in  this  Iflandj  to- 
gether with  a  brief  Hiilorv  of  their  Lives  and  memorable 

O  •* 

Actions,  fo  near  as  can  be  gathered  of  ntiquity  [N].  It 
appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord  Buckhurft,  that  our  author 
was  at  tnis  time  clm^Ir.in  to  this  nobleman,  who,  being  in 
high  credit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  immediately  procured  him 
the  biihopric  of  Llandaft.  This  was  faid  to  be  a  royal 
reward  for  his  Catalogue,  and  this  fuccefs  of  it  encouraged 
him  to  proceed.  The  defign  was  fo  much  approved,  that 
afterwards  he  found  a  patron  of  it  in  Tames  I-  iniomuch,  that 
Sir  John  Harrington,  a  favourite  of  prince  Henry,  wrcte  a 
treatiie,  by  way  of  fupplen.ent  to  it,  for  that  prince's  ufe  [o]. 
Our  author  therefore  devoted  all  the  time  he  could  (pare  from 
the  duties  of  his  function  towards  completing  and  perfecting 
this  Catalogue ;  and1  pubiifhed  another  edition  in  1015,  with 

[MJ  ?r  t  face  to  the  firft  edition  of  his         [o]  It  was  drawn   purely    for   the 

"  CutaloRus  of  Engli'h  Bilhop^."  private  life  of  the  prince,  \v:thout  any 

[N]   This,     coiitaining    o'.ily    a  c^ta-  intention  to  pubhih  it  -}   which  vv:is--  vlnne 

logi'.e --f  t'r>p  bur-ops  of  E.-.th  and  VVtlls,  afterxvards,  \vi'h  the  title  of  "  A  brief 

was  pubiifhed  bT  Hearne,  at  the  end  of  V;ew   of  tne   Srate  of  the   Church   of 

Johannes  de   Weihamftede's  chronicle  England."     It   is    carried   on    only    to 

from  a   ISJS.  >n  1  he  library    of   Trinity-  the  year   1608  (wh;-n    it  was  written) 

colkge,    Crunbru'gr,    of    ova1    au.lior's  from  the  clofe  of  our  author's  works, 
own  hand- Writing j  &c. 

• 
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great  additions  and  alterations  [P].  But,  this  "being  very 
erroneoufly  printed,  by  reafon  of  his  diftance  from  the  prefs, 
he  refolved  to  turn  that  misfortune  into  an  advantage  ;  and 
accordingly  fent  it  abroad  the  year  after,  in  a  new  elegant 
latin  drefs  ;  partly  for  the  ufe  of  foreigners,  but  more  perhaps 
to  pleafe  the  king[oJL  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  who 
in  return  gave  Irm  the  bifhopric  of  Hereford,  to  which  he 
was  tranllated  in  1617.  In  the  mean  time,  various  reports 
having  heen  fpread  to  his  difedvantage,  about  his  fecret  of 
correfponrljng  already  mentioned,  and  the  thing  coming  at 
length  t'>  the  ears  of  king  James,  he  was  careful  to  com- 
municate the  fecret  to  his  majefty  ;  and,  to  convince  him 
that  it  was  a  facl  and  not  a  fiction,  he  published  his  treatife 
u^riei  the  title  of  *fc  Nuncius  Inanimatus  Utopias,  1629," 
8vo.  In  1030,  came  out  the  third  edition  of  his  "  An- 
na's of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  VII!.  Edward  VI.  and  queen 
Mary/'  in  latin,  4to  ;  as  did  alfo  a  translation  of  them 
into  engliih  by  his  ion  Morgan  Godwin:  alfo,  the  fame 
year,  his  fmali  treatife.  intituled,  '  A  Computation  of  the 
Value  of  the  Roman  Sefterce  and  Attic  }  alent."  After  this 
he  fell  into  a  low  and  languifhittg  diforder,  and  died  in 
April  1673.  He  married,  when  a  young  man,  the  daughter 
of  v\  ollton,  bifhop  of  Exeter;  by  whom  he  had  many 
children. 

Gv.).DWIN  (D'%  THOMAS),  a  learned  englifh  writer, 
and  an  excellent  fchoolrnafter,  was  bom  in  Somerfetmire, 
1587;  arid,  after  a  fui  table  education  in  grammar-learning, 
was  fent  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen-  hall  in 
1602  ;  and  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts  Ibo6  and  1609. 
1  his  laft  year,  he  removed  to  Abingclon  in  Berkihire,  having 
obtained  the  place  of  chief  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  there  ; 
and  in  this  employ  diftinguilhed  himielf  by  his  induilry  and 
abilities  fo  much,  that  he  brought  the  fchool  into  a  very 
flout  idling  condition;  and  bred  up  many  youths  who  proved 
ornaments  to  their  country,  both  in  church  and  flatc.  To 
attain  this  cx>mmehdable  end,  he  wrote  his  u  Romanse  Hif- 
toriae  Antholpgia  [R],"  an  engliih  expofition  of  the  roman 
antiquities,  ike.  and  printed  it  at  Oxford,  in  1613,  4to. 
However,  his  inclinations  leading  him  to  divinity  [s],  he 


" 


fp]   To  the.  former   title  there  was  1616, 

rcw    ;iu<kil,    l(  A  hereunto  is    prefixed,  [R]  The  fccond  edition  was  publifa- 

A  Difc'.-urfe  coiict-i'iiiitg   the   fir(>    Con-  ed    in    1^23,     with  confiderable  addi- 

verf)  >n  '--four  Bri'.aui  unto  the  Chriftiati  tioii^.    He  alfo  printed  a  "  Florilegiilfll 

Keiigiun."  Fhraficon,    or  a   Suivey  of  tlie  Latin 

[q_]  It  i-  we!!  known  bow  rid'culo'  fiy  Tontiue  " 

fora!    |.inv.js  •  \va5    of    being   efteemed  [s]    In  tha  preface  to  his  "  Antho- 

a    latin    fchol.»r.     The    tide     is,    '<  De  logi.i,  &c." 
Fixuilibus  Anglise  Comme  atari  us,  &c. 

entered 
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entered  into  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  Montague 
biihop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  proceeded  B.  D.  in  1616,  in 
which  year  he  publiihed  at  Oxford,  *4  Synopfis  Antiquitatum 
Hebraicarum,  &c."  a  collection  of  hebrew  antiquities, 
in  three  books,  410.  This  he  dedicated  to  his  patron  j  and, 
obtaining  fome  time  after  from  him  the  rectory  of  Bright- 
well  in  Perkihire,  he  resigned  his  fchool  the  fatigue  of 
which  had  been  long  a  fubject  of  his  complaint  [T].  Amidft 
his  parochial  duties,  he  profecuted  the  fubject  of  the  jewifh 
antiquities;  and,  in  1625,  printed  in  4*0.  *4  Mofes  and 
Aaron,  &e."  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  3 637,  but 
did  not  enjoy  that  honour  many  years;  dying  upon  his  par- 
fonage  in  1642-3  and  leaving  a  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
while  he  taug'it  fchool  at  Abingdon. 

Betides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published  **  Three 
Arguments  to  prove  Election  upon  Forefight  by  Faith;* 
which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Or.  William  T  wife,  of 
Newbury  in  Berkihire,  occasioned  a  controverfy  between 
them  ;  wherein  our  author  is  laid  not  to  have  appeared  to 
advantage. 

GOEfctEE  (WILLIAM),  bora  at  Midd!ef»urg  in  1635; 
a  very  eminent  fcholar.  He  publiihed  **  Jewifh  Antiquities,'* 
in  two  volumes  folio,  L'trecht,  1700-  He  wrote  alfo  and 
published  about  the  lame  period  a  "•  Hiftory  of  die  Jewiih 
Church."  He  was  not  merely  a  fcholar  properly  fo  called, 
but  a  man  of  general  tafte,  and  gave  the  world  an  "  Kflay 
on  the  Practice  of  Painting/7  and  another  "on  Architecture,*8 
He  died  at  Amflerdam  in  1715. 

GOERTZS  (JOHN  BARON  of),  a  man  very  memo- 
rable in  the  hiilory  of  Sweden.  He  was  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Charles  XII.  and  his  life  and  character  are  given  at 
confide/able  length  by  Voltaire.  He  porFeHed  the  moil 
fur  prizing  intrepidity  joined  to  a  reillefs  activity  of  character, 
which  perpetually  involved  him  in  difficulties,  and  finally 
occasioned  his  death  on  the  Icaffakl  One  of  his  exploits 
was  an  endeavour  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  England  in 


[T]  Ibid,  hat  the  degree  of  his  aver-  trinum  "damnatum,    &  cnglta    tu  hanc 

fion  can  only  he  leen  in-his  own  way  of  arithologiam      e    piftrtno    prodeuntem. 

expreffing  it,  which  indeed  is  fornewliat  Si   minus  plaoesat,  illud  tiabis  puerorum 

curious;  '•'  Miraris  forfen  &   retlarguis,  circumilrepentium  fufurris,  inter   quos 

q-.iod  nondum  tleftiterim  ab  his  elmeu-  naraeflj  ft  placeat,  illud   debes  puero- 

tarih.is;  quafi  viti  mihi  vitalis  foiet,  in  rum  crebris  interrogatinncuns,  quorum 

hKcs  minutiis   integr.iro    meam   aei  tern  Enodationes  me  velinvitum    indits  re- 

elndere,  &  votvim  unicum  in  his  prseviis  dncunl  ad  l'J5c  ftudia,  qn^  alias  quam- 

ftudiis      fenium     cmitr  ihere.      Qu>    fie  dudum  juffiffem    fnas   fibi    res  }iar>ere : 

fentis,  nee  me  fat  is  notis  nee  hull  iitera-  fu:   m?;  amei  Theologia,  facratior  mihi 

rii  (pone  lenocinmm  rninimis  molctrinac  pagirra  in   voti?,  cum  h»c   in   maaibufj 

dices)  iniqn.-is  leges  aut  miferins  quctidi-  iudo  regente." 
anas  6c  oa^a^eaas.    Seniio  me  ia  pif- 

E  4                                     favour 
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favour  of  the  Pretender.  When  his  proteftor  and  fovereign 
loll  his  life,  Goertzs  was  apprehended,  and,  to  appeafe  the 
peoole,  who  imputed  to  him  much  of  what  they  had  fuffered 
from  the  tyrrany  of  Charles,  he  was  be'ieadcd  in  17^9 

GOESiUS  (WiLL' A.M),  a  native  of  Leyden,  and  a 
refpeftable  critic.  Amon?;  other  philological  worics  he  wrote 
fotne  annotations  on  Petronius,  which  Rurman  has  fub- 
joinec  to  his  edit* on  of  that  author.  He  was  fon-in-law  to 
Dan-  Heinfius,  and  died  in  1686. 

GOEZ  (DA  MI  AN  D  .),  a  portnguefe  writer,  was  born  at 
Alanquar  near  Lifben,  of  a  noble  familv,  we  know  not  in  what 
year,  and  brought  up  at  the  court  of  king  Emanuel,  whofe 
valet  de  chambre  he  was.  Having  a  ftrong  pafiion  for  tra- 
velling, he  contrived  to  get  a  public  commiffion  ;  and  travelled 
through  almoft  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  contracting  as  he 
went  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learned.  Thus,  at  Dantzic, 
he  was  familiar  with  the  brothers,  John  and  Cflaus  Magnus; 
and  he  fpent  five  months  at  Fri'^urg  with  Erafmus.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  and  was  at  Padua  in  1534.  He 
continued  four  years  in  this  city,  ftudying  under  Lazarus  Bo- 
namicus ;  not,  however,  without  making  frequent  excurfions 
into  difTe  ent  parts  of  Italy.  Here  he  got  into  the  good  graces 
of  Peter,  afterwards  cardinal  Bembus,  of  Chriitopher  Ma- 
drucius,  cardinal  of  Trent,  and  of  James  Sadolet.  On  his 
return  to  Louvain  in  1538,  he  had  recourfe  to  Conrad  Glo- 
cenius  and  Peter  Nanni  us,  whofe  inftrudtions  were  of  great 
nfe  to  him.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mufic  and  poetry; 
in  the  former  of  which  he  made  fo  happy  a  progrefs,  that  he 
was  qualified  to  compofe  for  the  churches.  He  married  at 
Louvain,  and  his  design  was  to  fettle  in  this  city,  in  order 
to  enjoy  a  little  repofe  af  er  14  years  travelling.  He  continued 
here  fome  time,  and  compofed  fome  works;  but,  a  war 
breaking  out  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  of  France, 
Louvain  was  befieged  in  I  542.  Goez  has  written  the  hiftory 
of :this  fiege,  in  which  he  bore  a  ccnfiderable  part;  for  he  put 
himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  fuldiers,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  defence  of  the  town.  When  he  was  old,  John  111.  of 
Portugal,  recalled  him  into  his  country,  in  order  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  it;  but  the  favours  this  monarch  loaded  him  with 
created  him  fo  much  envy,  that  his  tranquillity  was  at  an  end, 
and  he  came  to  be  accufcd;  and,  though  he  cleared  himfelf 
from  all  imputations,  was  confined  to  the  town  of  Liibon. 
Here  he  was  one  day  found  dead  in  his  own  houfe;  and  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  make  it  doubted  whether  he  was  ftrangled  by 
his  enemie?,  or  died  of  an  apoplexy.  He  wrote,  "  Fides, 
Religio,  Mordque  ^Ethiopum."— "  De  Iraperio  &  Rebus 
Lufitanorum." — "  Uilpania;." — "  Urbis  Olifiiponeniis  Def- 
er iptio.J> 
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criptio." — "  Chronica  do  Rey  Dom  Emanuel  :'f — "  Hiftoria 
do  Principe  Dofti  Joani;"  and  other  works,  wbich  "have  been 
often  printed,  and  are  much  e.'ieemed.  Nicholas  Antonio 
fays,  that,  though  he  is  an  exact  writer,  yet  lie  has  not  written 
the  portuguefe  i^n-^uage  in  its  puritv  ;  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  confidering  how  muc)i  time  he  fpent  out 
of  his  own  country* 

Gt-'FE1'  (THOMAS),  an  engiifh  writer,  was  born  in  Erlex 
in  1592,  and  recei  ed  his  fiHr,  learning  at  Weftminfter- 
fchooi.  Thence  he  lemoved  to  Chfift-churdh-coJIege  in 
Oxford,  and  ^ook  the  degree  ot  B.  D.  befcve  he  left  that 
univf-rfity.  In  16.^3,  he  was  preferred  to  the  living-  of  Eail- 
C'arK-on  in  -Surrey;  where  according;  to  Lanffbaine,  he  met 

J     *  O  O  ' 

with  a  Xantippe  of  a  wife,  whofe  intolerable  tongue  and 
temper-  fhortentd  his  d^vs  fo  hat  he  died  in  .-627.  He 
wrote  feveral  pieces  o  \  different  fubjefts,  among  which  are 
five  tragedies ;  none  ->f  which  were  published  till  fo  me  years 
after  his  death  Philips  and  Wjnftanley  have  afcribed  a  co- 
medy to  thh  a  t'  >r,  called,  u  Cupid's  Whirligig;"  but  with 
no  appearance  of  probability ;  fince  the  gravity  of  his  temper 
was  fuch,  that  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  capable  of  a 
performance  fo  ludicrous.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
fbrfook  the  ilage  for  the  pulpit,  and  inftead  of  plays  wrote 
fermons,  fome  of  which  appeared  the  year  he  died.  To  thefe 
works  mav  be  acMed,  his  "  Latin  Oration  at  the  Funeral  of 
Sir  Henry  Savile,"  fpo  en  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1622; 
another  in  Chrift- church  cathedral,  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Godwin,  canon  of  that  church,  printed  in  London  1627. 

GOGAVA  ?ANTONIUS  HENNANNUS),  a  german  phyfi- 
cian  ;  publiihed  at  Venice  in  1592,  (i  Ariftoxerti  Harmoni- 
corum  Elementorum,"  Ji'ui  5. 

GOGLET  (ANTONY-YVES),  a  french  writer,  and 
author  of  a  celebrated  work,  intituled,  "  L*Origine  des  Loix, 
des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  &  de  leur  Progres  chez  les  anciens 
Peuples,  1758,"  3  vols.  410.  His  father  was  an  advocate, 
and  he  was  born  at  Paris  in  1716.  He  was  very  unpromising 
as  to  abilities,  and  reckoned  even  dull,  in  his  early  years ; 
but,  his  underftanding  developing  itfelr,  he  applied  to  letters, 
and  at  length  produced  the  above  work.  The  reputation  he 
gained  by  it  was  great;  but  he  enjoyed  it  a  very  frnall  time, 
dying  the  fame  year  of  the  fmall-pox,  which  diforder,  it  feems, 
he  always  miferably  dreaded,  it  is  remarkable,  that  Conrad 
Fugere,  to  whom  he  left  his  library  and  MS.  was  fo  deeply 
affected  with  the  death  of  his  friend,  as  to  die  himfelf  three 
days  after  him. 

GOLDAST    (MELCHIOR   HAIMINSFIELD),    a   famous 

civilian  and  hiilorian,  was  born  at  Bifchoffsel  in  Switzerland 
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in  1576,  and  was  a  Proteftant  of  the  confeffion  of  Geneva, 
lie  fludicd  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under  Conrade  Ritterihu- 
iius7  with  whom  he  boarded;  and  returned  in  1698  to  Bif- 
chofFsel.  GoJdaft  was  always  poor;  and  had  no  other  fub- 
liftence  but  what  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of  books, 
His  way  was,  when  .he  publilhed  any  work,  to  fend  copies  of 
it  to  the  magiftrates  and  great  people,  from  whom  he  ufually 
received  fomething  more  than  the  real  value;  and  his  con- 
dition was  fuch,  that  his  friends  imagined  they  did  him  vaft 
fervice,  in  helping;  him  to  carry  on  this  miferable  traffic. 
jhi  1509,  he  lived  at  St.  Gal,  in  the  houfe  of  a  gentleman, 
who  declared  himfelf  his  patron,  and  whofe  name  was  Scho- 
binger.  The  fame  year  he  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  there 
at  the  houfe  of  profeflbr  Ledtius,  with  the  fons  of  VafTan, 
whofe  preceptor  he  was.  In  1602,  he  went  to  Laufanne, 
becanfe  he  could  live  cheaper  there  than  at  Geneva.  His 
patron  Schobinger  advifed  him  to  it;  but  with  this  reftriclion, 
fays  he  '*  that  you  refrain  hereafter  from  your  frequent  re- 
movals, which  are  not  for  your  advantage  or  credit,  and  have 
made  you  fulpe&ed  of  an  odd  turn  of  temper  among  forne 
perions,  who  lately  contained  of  it  to  me  at  Zurich." 
This  p adage  is  taken  from  the  fifth  letter  of  a  collection 
priii- ed  at  Francfort  in  1688,  with  this  title,  *4  Virorum  cla- 
jiffiroorum  &,  do£lbrum  ad  Melcbiorem  Goldaft um  <b.pif- 
tola1,'  4to;  and  it  is  from  this  collection,  that  thefe  memoirs 
of  him  are  originally  exta&ed. 

Notwithstanding  Scobinger*s  caution,  he  returned  foon 
after  to  Geneva;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Le&ius, 
was  appointed  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Bouillon.  This  place 
he  did  not  ktep  long;  for  he  was  at  Francfort  in  1603,  and 
had  a  fettlement  at  rorfteg  in  1604.  In  1605,  he  lived  at 
Bifchoffsel ;  -*h?re  he  complained  of  not  being  fafe  on  the 
fcore  of  his  religion,  which  rendered  him  odious  even  to  his 
relations.  He  was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where  he  married 
and  continued  till  1610,  in  very  bad  circumftances.  We 
do  not  know  what  became  of  him  afterwards ;  only  that  he 
loft  his  wife  in  1650,  and  died  himfelf  in  1635.  He  was  a 
man  of  canncious  temper,  and  his  want  of  integrity  has  been 
complained  o  ;  not  that  we  are  to  believe  all  that  Scioppius 
has  laid  a^ain-'*  him,  as  well  becaufe  Scioppius  was  very 
abufive,  as  becaufe  he  fuppofed  Goldaft  to  be  the  man  who 
had  furniihed  Scaliger  with  materials  for  compiling  the  faiire, 
intitule,!,  4-  Munfterus  Hypobolimaeus."  The  greateft  part 
of  the  writings  publifhed  by  Goldaft  are  not  his  own  pro- 
ductions,  but  only  r-duced  bv  him  into  a  bodv,  or  publifhed 
frr.fi  !\1S>.  in  libraries;  anl  by  this  it  appears,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  moil  indefatigable  men  in  the  world.  Conringius 

has 
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lias  given  him  a  great  chara&er  in  the  following  paffages: 
*'  He  is  a  perfon",  fays  he,  "  who  has  deferved  fo  well  of 
his  country,  by  publifhing  the  ancient  monuments  of  Ger- 
many, that  undoubtedly  the  Athenians  would  have  maintain- 
ed him  in  the  Prytaneum,  if  he  had  lived  in  thofe  times.'* 
And  elfewhere,  "  When  this  more  valuable  and  certain  kind 
of  learning,"  meaning  the  public  law  of  the  german  empire, 
"  was  promoted  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
by  Melchior  Goldaft,  who  neither  had,  nor  perhaps  ever  will 
have,  an  equal  in  illuttrating  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  by 
whofe  guidance  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  empire  began 
by  degrees  to  prevail  among  us,  &c." 

We  omit  to  tranfcribe  the  titles  of  his  works,  they  being 
very  numerous,  very  long,  and  not  very  interefHng  to  an 
Englifhman;  but  the  curious  reader  may  find  them  at  full 
length  in  Niceron's  "  Memoires,  &c."  and  long  enough  to 
give  him  an  idea  of  them  in  Bayle's  "  Dictionary." 

GOLDHAGEN  (foHN  EUSTACHIUS),  of  Magdeburg; 
was  famous  as  a  tranflator  of  various  greek  writers  into  latin, 
and  in  particular  of  Hercdotus,  Paufanias,  and  Xenophon. 
He  was  born  in  1701,  and  died  in  1772. 

GOLDMAN  (N  COLAS),  born  at  Breilaw  in  1623;  was 
author  of  many  works  ;  thofe  moil  known  are  a  "  Treatife  on 
Military  Architecture;"  and  another,  "  De  Ufu  Proportiona- 
riiCirculi;"  both  of  which  have  great  merit.  He  died  in 
1665, 

GOLDSMITH  or  GOULDS MITH  (FRANCIS),  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  tranflated  the  latin  play  of  Grotius 
called  Sophompareas,  or  hiftory  of  Jofeph,  into  englilh  verfe. 
The  author  and  nis  translation  were  both  highly  commended. 

GOLDSMITH  (OLIVER),  a  poet,  and  one  of  thofe, 
whofe  wit,  inftead  of  diminifhing,  ferved  rather  to  increafc 
his  misfortunes.  He  was  born  at  Rofcommon,.  in  Ireland, 
in  1/29;  and,  being  a  third  fon  of  four,  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  church.  With  this  view  he  was  trained  in  the 
claffics,  and  fent  to  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  June  1744; 
where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1749*  but  after- 
wards turned  his  thoughts  to  phyiic,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
in  1751.  Here  his  beneficent  difpofition,  as  we  are  told, 
loon  involved  him  in  difficulties;  and  he  was  obliged  pre- 
cipitately to  leave  Scotland,  in  confequence  of  having  engaged 
himfelf  to  pay  a  considerable  i'um  of  money  for  a  fellow- 
fhident.  •  • 

In  1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland  near  Newcaftle,  where 
he  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  a  tailor  in  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
he  had  given  fecurity  for  his  friend;  but,  by  the  favour  of 
fome  genilemen  in  the  college,  who  probably  admired  his  wit, 

as 
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as  much  as  they  pitied  his  want  of  wifdom,  he  was  foon  de- 
livered from  the  bailiff's  clutches,  and  pafied  over  in  a  dutch 
ihip  to  Rotterdam  He  proceeded  to  BrulTels,  then  viiited  a 
great  part  of  Flanders;  and,  after  fpending  fome  time  at 
Strafburg  and  Louvain,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  M.  B. 
he  accompanied  an  englifh  gentleman  to  Geneva. 

It  is  an  undoubted  faclt,  that  this  ingenious  unfortunate 
made  the  greateft  part  of  his  tour  on  foot,  having  left  England 
with  very  little  money;  but  being  of  a  philofopbic  turn,  and 
poffelled  with  an  almoil  enthufiaftic  paffion  for  feeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries  and  people,  he  was  not  dif- 
couragedby  any  apparent  difficulties.  He  had  fome  knowledge 
of  the  french  language,  and  of  rnufic;  he  played  tolerably  well 
on  the  german  flute,  which,  from  an  amufeirent,  became  at 
times  a  means  of  fubfiitence,  his  learning  and  othu"  auain- 
ments  procured  him  an  hofpitable  reception  at  moft  of  the 
religious  houfes ;  and  his  mufic  made  him  welcome  to  the 
peafants  of  Flanders  and  Germany:  "  whenever  i  approached 
a  peafant's  houfe  towards  nightfall,"  he  ufed  to  fay,  "  I  played 
one  of  my  moft  merry  tunes;  and  that  gene-ally  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  fubfiflence  for  the  next  day|  u_." 
The  higher  ranks,,  it  feerns,  had  not  any  tafte  for  his  mufic; 
l''  they  always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never 
made  me  any  return  for  my  endeavours  to  pleafe  them." 

On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  became  a  travelling  tutor  to  a 
young  man,  who  was  articled  to  an  attorney;  but,  on  unex- 
pectedly receiving  a  fortune,  was  determined  to  ice  the  world. 
This  wary  youth,  in  the  contract  with  his  preceptor  made  a 
provifo,  that  he  fhould  be  permitted  to  govern  himfelf;  and  he 
was  a  manager  of  his  money  to  a  parfmionious  extreme. 
During  Goldimith's  continuance  in  Switzerland,  !*e  amduouily 
cultivated  his  poetical  talent;  and  thence  fent  the  flrft  fketcli 
of  his  epiftle,  called  "  Tlie  Traveller,1'  to  his  brother,  a 
clergyman  in  Ireland;  who,  giving  up  fame  and  tortune,  had 
retired  early  to  happinefs  and  obfcurky  (not  that  thefe  always 
go  together)  on  an  income  of  40!.  a  year.  From  Geneva  the 
preceptor  and  pupil  vifited  the  fouth  of  France,  where  difagree- 
ing  (for,  Goldfmith  had  probably  too  many  humours  of  his 
own  to  attend  to  thole  of  other  people)  they  feparated  from 
each  other;  and  our  poet  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world 
at  large.  He  traverfed,  however,  through  many  difficulties, 
the  greatcft  part  of  France;  and,  bending  his  courfe  at  length 
to  England,  arrived  at  Dover  in  1750. 

[u]  To  this  he  probably  alludes  in  his  Traveller: 

"  How  often  have"!  1"d  thy  fportive  choir, 

"  With luuelefs  pine befide  the  mui'mTius;  Loire  !"  &c. 

T  T  • 
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His  finances  were  fo  low  on  his  return  to  England,  that 
he  with  difficulty  got  to  London;  where,  though  a  batchelor 
of  phyfic,  he  applied  to  feveral  apothecaries  to  be  received 
into  their  mops  as  a  journeyman.  His  broad  irifh  accent, 
and  the  uncouthnefs  of  his  appearance,  occasioned  him  to  be 
treated  by  thefe  gentry  with  contempt  and  infult;  but,  at  length, 
a  chemift  near  Fi.h -ftreet,  ftruck  with  the  Simplicity  of  his 
manner,  joined  to  his  forlorn  condition,  took  him  into  his 
laboratory;  where  he  continued,  till  he  dilcovered  that  his 
old  friend  Dr.  Sleigh  was  in  London.  This  was  one  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  who  formerly  faved  him  from  limbo,  and  now 
took  him  under  his  care,  till  forne  eftabliihment  could  be 
procured  for  him.  Shortly  he  became  an  alTiflant  in  in- 
ferufting  the  youths  at  the  academy  at  Peckham ;  then  a  writer 
in  "  The  Monthly  Review;"  and  afterwards  he  was  em- 
ployed in  "The  Public  Ledger,"  in  which  his  "Citizen  of 
the  World"  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of  "  Chinefe 
Letters." 

Fortune  feemed  now  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man  {he 
had  long  neglected.  The  (implicity  of  his  character,  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions,  made 
his  company  acceptable  to  the  better  fort ;  and  he  emerged 
from  apartments  he  had  near  the  Old  Bailey,  to  the  politer 
air  of  the  Temple;  where  he  took  handfome  chambers,  and 
lived  in  a  gent-.-el  ftyle.  His  "  Traveller,"  his  "  Vicar  of 
Wakerield,"  his  "  Letters  on  the  Hiftory  of  England,"  his 
"  Good-natured  Man,  a  Comedy,"  railed  him  up,  and  infured 
fuccefs  to  any  thing  tha:  fhould  follow;  as  "  The  Deferted 
Village,"  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  Sec."  Notwithstanding 
the  fuccefs  of  thefe  pieces,  by  which  he  cleared  van:  fums,  his 
circiiTiftances  were  by  no  means  profperous ;  and  this  his 
biographer  imputes  to  two  caufes;  partly  to  the  liberality 
of  his  difpohtion,  which  made  him  give  away  his  money 
without  wit  and  wifdom  ;  and  partly  to  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
gaming,  the  arts  of  which  (as  may  well  be  believed)  he  very 
little  underiiood. 

With  all  his  accomplishments  and  powers,  he  does  riot 
appear  to  have  been  either  wife  or  happy.  Of  his  want  of 
wifdom  enough  has  appeared;  and  his  temperament  does  not 
feem  to  have  been  fitted  for  happinefs.  Though  firaple, 
honeft,  humane,  and  generous,  he  was  irritable,  paffionate, 
peeviih,  and  fallen  ;  and  fpleen  has  run  fo  high  with  him, 
that  he  is  laid  to  have  "  often  left  a  party  of  convivial  friends 
abruptly  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  go  home,  and  brood  over 
his  misfortunes,"  Can  wretchednefs  more  extreme  be  con- 
ceived? The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  violent 
ftrangury,  v>-hich,  united  with  other  vexations,  brought  on  a 

kind 
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land  of  habitual  defpondency.  In  this  unhappy  flate  he  was 
attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  being  improperly  treated, 
and  by  hiir.felf  too,  put  at  end  to  his  mortality  April  1774,  in 
the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

Goldfmith,  like  Smollett,  Guthrie,  and  others  who  fubfifled 
by  their  pens,  is  fuppofed  fometimes  to  have  fold  his  name 
to  works  in  which  he  had  little  or  no  concern. 

GOL1US  ([AMES),  profefTor  of  arabic  at  Leyden,  and  of 
a  confiderab'e  family  in   that  city,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1596.     He  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  at  Leyden,  where  he 
fuffered  no  part  of  learning  to  efcape   his  application;  and 
having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  learned   languages,  he 
proceeded  to  phyfic  and  divinity  ;  neither  was  he  ftill  iatisfied 
without  the   mathematics.     His  education  being  finifhed,  he 
took  a  journey  to  France  with  the  duchefs  de  la  Tremouille  ; 
when,  being  invited  to  teach  the  greek  language  at  Rocheller 
he  accepted  the  employ,  and  would  have  held  it  longer,  had 
not  that  city  been  reduced  again  to  the  dominion  of  the  French 
king  the  year  following*     Upon  this  change,  Golius  refolved 
to  return  to  Holland.     He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Erpe- 
jiius,    the  arabic  profefTor  at  Leyden ;  by  the  help  of  whole 
lectures,  together   with  his  ufual  diligence,  he  had  made  a 
great   progrefs    in  the  arabic  tongue,  and  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  his  matter.      In  this  difpoiition,  having 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  Dutch  embaflador/m 
1622, to  tnecourt  of  Morocco,  he  confulted  with  Erpemus,and 
took  proper  inftru&ions  from  him,  for  the  improvement  of 
both  in  that  language;  for  the  profciTor  was  deficient  fo  far, 
that,  having  never  lived  in  the  country  where  it  rlourifhes  and 
is  fpoken,  he  met  with  many  words,  proverbs,  and  terms, 
whofe  meaning  he  rather  guefTed  at  than  really  knew.     He, 
therefore,  directed  his  pupil  to  obferve  carefully  every  pro- 
duction, either  of  nature,  art,  or  cuftom,  which  were  un- 
known in  Europe;  and  to   defcribe  them,  fetting  down  the 
proper   name   of  each,  and  the  derivation   of  it,  if  known. 
He  alib  gave  him  a  letter  directed  to  that  prince,  together  with 
a  prefent  of  a  Grand  Atlas,  and  a  New  Teftament,  in  arabic. 
Thefe  procured  him   a  rncil  gracious  reception  from  ft/I u ley 
Zidan,  then  king  of  Morocco,  who  declared  a  particular  fa- 
tisfaclion  in  them,  and  afterwards  read  them  frequently. 

In  the  mean  time,  Golius  made  fo  good  ufe  of  Erpenius's 
advice,  that  he  attained  a  perfect  fkill  in  the  arabic  tongue  ; 
while  the  fame  curicfity,  that  led  him  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  cuftoms  and  learning  of  that  country,  made  him  very 
agreeable  to  the  doctors  and  ccurtiers.  By  this  means,  he 
became  particularly  ferviceable  to  the  ambaflador,  who, 

growing 
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growing  uneafy  becaufe  his  affairs  were  not  difpatched,  was 
advifed  to  prefent  to  hi*  majetly  a  petition,  written  by  Go- 
lius in  the  arabic  character  and  language,  and  in  the  chrif- 
tian  (lyle  ;  a  thing  very  extraordinary  in  that  country.  The 
king  was  aftonifhed  at  the  beauty  of  the  petition,  with  re- 
fpe£t  both  to  the  writing  and  the  ftylej  and  fending  for  the 
Talips,  or  fecretaries,  {hewed  them  the  petition,  which  they 
admired.  Whereupon  he  immediately  fent  for  the  ambai- 
fador  to  know  who  drew  it  up;  and,  being  informed  it  was 
done  by  Golius,  defired  to  fee  him.  At  the  audience,  the 
king  fpeaking  to  him  in  arabic,  Golius  anfwered  in  fpanifh, 
that  he  underftood  his  majefty  very  well,  but  could  not  an- 
fvver  him  in  arabic,  by  reafcn  of  its  guttural  pronunciation, 
to  which  his  throat  was  not  fufficiently  inured.  This  excufe 
was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  ambaffador's  re- 
queft,  and  difpatched  him  immediately,  Golius  arrived 
in  Holland,  with  feveral  books  unknown  in  Europe  ;  and 
among  others,  **  The  Annals  of  the  Ancient  Kingdom  of 
Fez  and  Morocco,"  which  he  refolved  to  tranflate.  He 
communicated  every  thing  to  Erpenius,  who  well  knew  the 
value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  the 
treafure ;  that  profelTor  dying  in  Nov.  1624,  after  recom- 
mending this  his  beft-beloved  fcholar  to  the  curators  of  the 
univerfity  for  his  fucceflbr.  The  requeil  was  complied  with, 
and  Golius  faw  himfelf  immediately  in  the  arabic  chair, 
which  he  filled  with  fo  much  fufficiency,  that  the  great  Er- 
penius was  not  miffed. 

A  mind  lefs  inflamed  with  the  defire  of  knowledge  would 
have  let  down  fatisfied  here;  but  Golius  ftill  thirlted  after 
farther  perfections:  and,  being  perfuaded  that  this  could  only 
be  had  from  the  fountain-head,  he  applied  to  his  fuperiors 
for  leave  to  take  a  jouney  to  the  Levant ;  and  obtained  let- 
ters patent  from  the  prince  of  Orange  dated  Nov.  35,  1625. 
He  fet  out  immediately  for  Aleppo,  where  he  continued  fif- 
teen months;  after  which,  making  excursions  into  Arabia, 
towards  Mefopotamia,  he  went  by  land  to  Coniiantinople,  in 
company  with  Cornelius  Hago,  embalfador  from  Holland  to 
the  Porte.  Here  the  governor  of  the  coail  of  Propontis  gave 
him  the  ufe  of  his  pleafant  gardens  and  curious  library*  in 
which  retiiement,  he  applied  himfelf  whofly  to  the  reading  of 
the  Arabic  hiftorians  and  geographers,  whofe  writings  were 
till  then  either  unknown  to,  or  had  not  been  pern  fed  by, 
him.  Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  discovering  occaiionally, 
in  converiation  with  the  great  men  there,  a  prodigious  memory 
of  what  he  had  read,  he  excited  luch  admiration,  that  a  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  empire  treated  with  him,  upon  going  with 

the 
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the  Grand  Signer's  commifiion,  and  viewing  the  whole  em* 
piie,  in  order  todefcribe  the  fituation  of  places  with  more  ex- 
a£tnefs  than  was  done  in  the  then  prefent  maps.  He  excufed 
himfelf  on  pretence  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
States,  but  in  reality  on  account  oi  the  danger  of  fuch  an  un- 
dertaking. Here  alfo  he  found  his  fkill  in  phvfic  of  infinite 
fervice,  in  procuring  him  the  favour  and  refpe<ft  of  the  gran- 
dees ;  from  whom,  as  he  would  take  no  fees,  he  received 
many  valuable  and  rich  prefents.  Nor  was  this  all,  feveral 
more  coflly  favours  were  conferred  upon  him,  with  a  view  of 
foliciting  his  flay.  He  lived  four  years  among  them,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  thefe  munificent  careffes ;  and,  having  in  a 
great  meafure  fatisfied  his  third  of  Eaftern  learning,  and  made 
himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of  the  Turkifh,  Perllan,  and  Arabic, 
tongues,  he  returned  in  1629,  laden  with  curious  MSS.  which 
have  been  ever  fince  the  glory  of  the  univerfity-library  atLeyden. 
He  did  not  intend,  however,  that  they  fhould  continuelock- 
ed  up  from  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  as  foon  as  he  was 
fettled  at  home,  he  began  to  think  of  making  the  beft  ufe  of 
them,  by  communicating  them  to  the  public  £  and,  to  facili- 
tate the  reading  of  them,  he  printed  an  "  Arabic  Lexicon," 
and  a  new  edition  of  "  Erpenius's  Grammar,  enlarged  with 
Notes  and  Editions  ;"  to  which  alfo,  he  fubjcined  feveral 
pieces  of  poetry,  extracted  from  the  Arabian  writers,  par- 
ticularly Tograi  and  Ababella.  But  his  views  weie  not  li- 
mited within  the  bounds  of  Europe  :  he  had  been  an  eye- 
\vitnefs  of  the  wretched  flate  of  chriftianity  in  the  Mahometan 
countries,  and  faw  it  with  the  companion  of  a  fellow-chriltian. 
He  refolved,  therefore,  to  make  his  fkill  in  their  language 
ierviceable  to  them,  and  herein  his  zeal  was  very  remarkable. 
Nobody  ever  fclicited  fo  ftrongly  for  great  offices  of  (late,  and 
in  the  proiecution  of  their  views,  as  he  did  to  procure  an 
edition  of  the  "  New  Teilament"  in  their  original  language; 
with  a  tranllation  into  the  vulgar  greek  by  an  Archmandrite, 
which  he  prevailed  with  the  States  to  prefent  to  the  Greek 
church,  groaning  under  the  Mahometan  tyranny ;  and,  as 
fome  of  thefe  chriftians  ufe  the  arabic  tongue  in  divine  fer- 
vice. he  took  care  to  have  difperled  among  them  an  arabic 
tranilation  of  the  Confeilion  oi  die  icformed  Proteftante,  to- 
gether with  the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy  [w]. 

[w]  For  tlv.s  purpofe  he  employed  an  him  the  fame   penfion   that   the  States 

•Armenian,  who  urA-cvftood  t'e  vulgar  h.;t!  gTa.mV  t    th.<  Arch;m:<ndrif",  uho 

arabijQ,  as  well  as  thi  panu'-j  '-on;- "rat'  d  tr^naii-d  v  •          /  Teftim^m  into  vul- 

to  religion;  and  conldaccom i             Go-  g~nr  g  •-.  cU .     Y^-t  he  du  no'  k-'iv.   v  he- 

iiiv-'.-.  ftyle  to  the  capacity  of  eve.  y  bc.uiy;  ».hei  t'v  S.ai.-s  woul.!  he  ,;.t  the  expence. 

othe^wife  his  exprefiiop  might  pipbah  li-J.    no-  rw\n                 ter  u>  them, 

have   been   too    iubiime    aaj-ahfttuie.  till. the  work     vas   finifh^dj  however, 

Gohus  kept  thi;    Ai;-.>erji.iu  twc  yt-:-,rs  they  agreed  to  his  propofal^  and  likewife 

and  a  h^lt  at  his  houfe;  and  promifed  nade  a  handfomepreieiit to  himfelf. 

However, 
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However,  intent  as  he  was  upon  the  fervices  of  religion 
and  learning  abroad,  he  did  not  neglecl  his  duty  at  home, 
which  was  now  become  double  to  what  it  had  been  before 
his  lafl  journey  to  the  Eafl ;  for,  the  curators,  during  his  ab- 
fence,  had  honoured  him  with  an  additional  employ  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  the  former,  viz.  the  profeflbrlhip  of  ma- 
thematics, to  which  he  was  chofen  in  1626.  He  difcharged 
the  fun&ions  of  both,  with  the  higheft  apphufe  for  forty 
years.  He  was  alfo  appointed  interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the 
States,  for  the  arabic,  turkifh,  perfian,  aud  other  eaitern 
languages;  for  which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and  a  prefent 
of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very  beautiful  med>l,  which  he 
wore  as  a  badiie  of  his  office,  He  went  through  the  faucrue 

£j  O  O 

of  all  thefe  pofts  with  the  lefs  difficulty,  as  he  always  enjoyed 
a  good  ftate  of  health,  which,  however,  he  was  careful  to 
preferve,  by  temperance  in  diet,  and  abflihence  from  en- 
feebling pleafures.  By  this  means  his  confti union  was  fo 
firm,  that,  at  the  age  of  feventy,  he  travelled  on  foot  all  the 
way  from  the  Meufe  to  the  Wahal,  a  journey  of  fourteen 
hours.  This  was  in  1666;  and  he  died  Sept.  28,  1667; 
having  paffed  through  all  academic  honours,  and  made  him- 
felf  as  much  refpedted  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  his 
learning. 

Though  he  may  well  be  called  an  univerfal  fcholar,  yet  his 
chief  excellence  lay  in  philology  and  the  languages ;  for  which 
he  had  fo  great  a  natural  talent,  that,  though  he  did  not 
bes;in  ferioufly  to  ftudv  the  Persian  Jar.o-uare  till  he  was 

O  j  j  O 

fifty-four,  he  made  himfelf  ib  perfectly  a  matter  of  it  as  to 
write  a  large  dictionary  in  it,  which  was  printed  at  London. 
He  could  have  done  as  much  for  the  ,iih  language:  and 

he  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  the  Chlnefe,  that  he  was  able  to 
read  and  underttand  their  books  ;  though  he  began  late  to 

O  O 

learn  this  language,  of  which  to  know  the  characters  only  is 
no  flight  matter,  fince  they  amount  to  the  number  of  8000, 
Beiides  the  books  which  he  finilhM  aivj  printed,  be  left  .ie- 
veral  MSS.  ot  others,  which  woi  id  have  been  no  ways  in- 
ferior to  them,  had  he  lived  to  complete  thern.  He  had  be^n 

Geographical  and  Hiiro  [cfl  Dictionary  for  the  Eailern 
countries  ;  wherein  the  namei  of  men  and  places,  through- 
out the  Eaft,  were  explained.  He  had  long  given  expecta- 
tions of  a  new  edition  of  the  "Koran,"  with  a  tranilation 
and  confutation  of  it. 

Amidft  all  this  profound  literature,  his  religion  was  plain, 
eafy,  and  practical.  He  lamented  and  abhorred  the  fadlions 
and  difputes,  especially  about  indifferent  matters,  which  d'if- 
giaced  chriflianity  :  he  could  not  endure  to  have  divinity 
looked  on  as  a  1'cicnce :  he  thought  the  truth  expofed  to 
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danger,  even  by  men  of  knowledge  and  learning  ;  who  thus 
introduced  philoiopliy  into  divinity  merely  for  the  lake  of 
difputing. 

He  married  a  lady  of  a  very  good  family,  and  well  allied, 
with  whom  he  lived  twenty-four  years,  and  who  furvived  him, 
together  with  twofbns,  who  iludied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden, 
and  became  confiderahJe  men  in  Holland.  Sec  Funebr. 
Orat.  Jac.  Gotii  a  Gronov.  &  Swert  Athen.  Belgfc. 

GOLIUS  (PETER),  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  at 
Leyden.  He  went  to  Aleppo  in  the  character  of  a  milTionary. 
He  was  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelites,  and  eflabliihed 
a  monaftery  of  his  order  on  the  fummit  of  Mount  Libanus. 
He  was  an  excellent  arabian  fcholar,  and  publilhed  different 
works  both  in  arabic  and  latin. 

GOLTZIUS  (HENRY),  a  famous  painter  and  graver, 
was  born  in  1658,  at  Mulbrcc  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers  ;  and 
learned  his  art  at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.  Falling  into 
a  bad  ilate  of  health,  which  was  attended  with  a  fhortnefs  of 
breath  and  fpitting  of  blood,  he  refolved  to  travel  in  Italy. 
His  friends  remonftratcd  againil  this,  but  he  anfwered,  that 
"  he  had  rather  die  learning  fomething  than  live  in  fuch  a 
languilhing  Hate."  Accordingly,  he  paffed  through  moil  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  where  he  vifited  the  painters, 
and  the  curious;  and  went  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
fludied  the  works  ofthebeft  mailers,  and  designed  an  in- 
finite number  of  pieces  after  them.  To  prevent  his  being 
known,  he  paflfed  for  his  man's  fervant ;  pretending,  that  he 
was  maintained  and  kept  by  him  for  his  Ikill  in  painting  :  and 
by  this  ilratagem  he  came  to  hear  what  was  faid  of  his  works, 
without  being  known,  which  was  a  high  pleafure  to  him. 
His  difguife,  his  diveriion,  the  exercife  of  travelling,  and 
the  different  air  of  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled, 
had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his  conilitution,  that  he  recovered  his 
former  health  and  vigour.  He  relapfed,  however,  fometime 
after,  and  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617.  Mr.  Evelyn  has  given 
the  following  teftimony  of  his  merit  as  a  graver:  "  Henry 
Goltzius,"  fays  he,  "  was  a  Hollander,  and  wanted  only  a 
good  and  judicious  choice,  to  have  rendered  him  compara- 
ble to  the  profoundefl  mailers  that  ever  handled  the  burin  ; 
for  never  did  any  exceed  this  rare  workman :  witnefs  thofe 
things  of  his  after  Gafporo  Celio,  &c. — and,  in  particular, 
his  incomparable  imitations  after  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  in 
The  Paffion,  the  Chriilus  Mortuus,  or  Pieta  ;  and  thofe 
other  iix  pieces,  in  each  of  which  he  fo  accurately  purfues 
Duier,  Lucas,  and  fome  others  of  the  old  mailers,  as  make 
it  almoft  itnpoilible,  to  difcern  the  ingenious  fraud.  He  was 
iikewife  an  excellent  painter. 

GOLTZIUS 
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GOLTZIUS  (HUBERT),  a  gerrran  writer,  was  born  at 
Venloo,  in  the  duchv  of  Gueldres  in  1526.  His  father  was 
a  painter,  and  he  was  himfelf  bred  up  in  this  art.  learning  the 
principles  of  it  from  Lambert  Lombard.  But  he  did  little 
at  painting,  and  feems  to  have  quitted  it  early  in  life  ;  for  he 
had  a  particular  turn  to  antiquity,  and  efpeciallv  to  the  iludy 
of  medals,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  con- 
fidered  medals  as  the  very  foundation  of  true  hiflory;  and  tra- 
velled through  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  in  order  to 
make  collections,  and  to  draw  from  them  what  lights  he 
coulfi.  His  reputation  was  high  in  this  refpeft,  fo  that  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every  where  open  to  him  ;  and 
on  this  account  it  was,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1567.  He  was  the  author  of 
feveral  excellent  works,  as,  "  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  vi= 
vae  imagines  a  J.  Carfare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  veteribus  numif- 
matibus."— "  Fafti  Magiftratuum,  &  triumphorum  Roma- 
iiorum  ab  U.  C.  ufque  ad  Augufti  obimm." — u  De  Origine 
&  Statu  Populi  Romani." — "  Vita?  &  res  gefhe  J.  Caefaris  & 
Auguiti  Caefaris,  ex  Nummis  &  Infcriptionibus  Antiquis," 
and  other  treatifes  ;  in  all  which  he  applies  medals  to  the 
clearing  up  of  ancient  hiflory.  He  was  fo  nice  and  accurate 
in  publifhing  them,  that  he  had  them  printed  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  corrected  them  himfelf :  nay,  he  even  went  fo 
far  as  to  engrave  the  plates  for  the  medals  with  his  own 
hands.  Accordingly,  his  books  were  admired  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  thought  an  ornament  to  any  library.  The  learned 
beftowed  the  higheft  eulogies  upon  them.  Ilipfius,  fpeaking 
of  the  "  Fafti  Confulares,"  fays,  that  "  he  knows  not  which 
to  admire  moft  ,  his  diligence  in  feeking  fo  many  coins,  his 
happinefs  in  finding,  or  his  fkill  in  engraving  them."  Scali- 
ger  fpoke  as  well  of  this  work,  as  his  great  foul  could  con- 
defcend  to  fpeak,  when  he  fays,  "  Goltzius  nihil  me  docet, 
fcio  omnia  ilia;  fed  efl  bonus  liber  pro  tyronibus;"  that  is, 
Goltzius  teaches  me  nothing  ;  I  know  all  thofe  things :  but 
it  is  a  good  book  for  beginners.  His  books,  however, 
though  they  abound  with  erudition  and  curious  knowledge^ 
mull  be  read  with  fome  caution  ;  for,  there  are  many  falls 
medals  in  them,  which  Goltzius  adopted  for  real  antiques*, 
It  could  not  be,  but  that  many  errors  of  this  nature  muft  be 
committed  by  a  man,  whofe  love  and  veneration  for  Romara. 
antiquities  was  fuch,  that  he  gave  to  all  his  children  nothing 
but  Roman  names,  fuch  as  Julius,  Marcellus,  &c.  fo  that 
he  might  eafily  receive  for  antiques  what  were  not  fo.  out  of 
pure  fondnefs  for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, it  is  probable,  that  he  took,  for  his  fecond  wife,  the 
widow  of  the  antiquary  Martinius  Smetius  5  whom  he  married 
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more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius's  medals  and  infcriptions  than 
for  any  thing  belonging  to  herfelf.  However,  ihe  was  even 
with  him  if  he  did;  for  me  was  very  ill-natured,  and  plagued 
him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  Ihorten  his  days,  He  died  at 
Bruges  in  1583,  aged  57. 

GOMAR  (FRANCIS),  native  of  Bruges,  a  famous  and 
flrenuous  defender  of  the  calviniftic  do&rines,  againft  Armi- 
nius  and  his  followers.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  particu- 
larly in  the  oriental  languages.  Several  treatifcs,  which  he 
wrote  at  different  times,  were  collected  into  a  volume,  and 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  in  5645.  He  died  at  Groningen, 
where  he  was  firft  divinity  and  then  Hebrew  profelTor  in  1641. 

GOMBAULD  (JOHN  OGIER  DE),  a  french  poet,  was 
born  in  1567,  at  St.  juft  de  LuiTac,  near  Brouage  in  Saint- 
ongue.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  his  breeding 
was  fuitable  to  it.  After  a  foundation  of  grammar-learning, 
he  finished  his  ftudies  at  Bourcleaux  ;  and  having  gone 
through  moil  of  the  liberal  fciences,  under  the  be  ft  mailers 
of  his  time,  he  betook  himfelf  to  Paris,  in  the  view  of 
making  the  moft  of  his  parts ;  for,  being  the  cadet  of  a  fourth 
marriage  by  his  father,  his  patrimonial  finances  were  a  little 
Ihort.  At  Paris  he  foon  introduced  himfelf  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  polite  world,  by  ionnets,  epigrams,  and  other 
frnall  poetical  pieces,  which  were  generally  applauded :  but, 
reaping  no  other  benefit  for  the  prefent,  he  was  obliged  to  ule 
the  frricleft  ceconomy,  to  fupport  a  tolerable  figure  at  court, 
till  the  aiTaffination  of  the  king  by  Ravillac,  in  1610.  This 
extraordinary  incident  provoked  every  mule  in  France.  The 
fubjecl  was  to  the  laft  degree  intereiiing,  and  furnilhed  our 
poet  with  one  of  thofe  opportunities,  which  are  fa  id  to  fall  in 
everv  man's  wav  once  in  his  life  of  making  his  fortune.  He 
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did  not  let  it  flip,  but  exerted  his  talent  to  the  utmofl  on  the 
occaiion  ;  and  -the  verfes  he  made  pleafed  the  queen-regent, 
Mary  de  iVJedicis,  fo  highly,  that  Ihe  rewarded  him  with  a 
penfion  of  1200  crowns  ;  nor  was  there  a  man  of  his  condi- 
tion, that  had  more  free  accefs  to  her,  or  was  more  kindly 
received  by  her.  r;c  was  alio  in  the  lame  favour  with  the 
fucceeding  regent,  Anne  of  Auilria,  during  the  minority  of 
Lewis  XIV. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  conftantly  feen  at  that  delicious 
meeting  place  of  all  the  perions  of  quality  and  merit,  the 
houie  of  Alad.  Rambouillet.  This  was  like  a  fmaJ  choice 
court,  lefs  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  the  Louvre,  but,  to 
fav  the  truth,  more  excellent ;  iince  nothing  approached  this 
Temple  of  Honour,  where  Virtue  itfelf  was  worshipped  un« 
der  the  name  of  the  incomparable  Artenice,  but  what  de- 
ferved  her  approbation  and  eiteem.  Such  was  that  maniion 
2  of 
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of  politenefs,  which  entirely  engaged  the  heart  of  Gombauld; 
and  he  frequented  it  with  great  pleafure,  as  well  as  with 
more  amduiiy  than  any  other,  the  Louvre  not  excepred. 
Thus  he  palled  his  time  in  a  way  the  moil  agreeable  to  a 
poet,  and  at  length  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  belles 
kttres.  He  published  feveral  things  which  were  fo  many 
proofs  of  excellence  in  this  way  [z]  ;  fo  that  he  grew  to  be 
one  of  thofe  choice  fpirits,  who  make  up  the  miniftry  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  form  the  fchemes  of  its  advancement. 
In  this  employ  we  find  him  among  thofe  few  men  of  wit, 
whofe  meetings  in  1626  gave  rife  to  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  founded  by  cardinal  Richelieu  [A]  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  became  a  member  of  that  fociety  at  its  firft  in- 
ftitution.  He  was  one  of  the  three  who  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  -ftatutes  of  the  new  academy  in  1643,  an<^  ^e 
afterwards  finilhed  memoirs  for  completing  them.  March  12, 
1635,  he  read  a  difcourfe  before  the  academy  upon  <;  je  ne 
fcai  quoi,"  which  was  the  fixth  of  thofe  that  for  fome  years 
were  pronounced  at  their  meetings  the  firft  day  of  every 
week. 

He  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  honours, 
and,  what  is  more  eflential,  with  good  finances,  which  yet 
were  increafed  with  an  additional  penfion  from  M.  Seguire, 
chancellor  of  France.  Thefe  marks  of  efteem  fet  his  merit 
in  the  moft  confpicuous  light ;  efpecially  when  it  is  conficler- 
ed  that  he  openly  profelTed  the  reformed  religion,  and  was 
indeed  a  zealous  Huguenot  :  but  he  preferved  himieU  from 
any  ill  effects  of  this  by  a  degree  of  prudence,  very  uncom- 
mon in  men  of  his  profellion.  He  had  always  enjoyed  very 
good  health  ;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  his  room, 
which  was  cuflomary  with  him,  his  foot  flipped  ;  and,  fall- 
ing down,  he  hurt  himfelf  fo,  that  he  was  obliged  almoft 
conflantly  to  keep  his  bed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
Jafted  near  a  century.  However,  in  ^57,  when  at  the  age 
of  90,  he  published  a  large  collection  of  epigrams;  and, 
many  years  after,  a  tragedy  called  "  Danai'des."  This  was 
fome  time  before  his  death  ;  which  did  not  happen  till  1666, 
in  his  92d  year. 

In  his  perfon  he  is  reprefented  tall  and  wrell  fhaped,  of  a 
graceful  afpedt,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  of  quality  ;  in  his 

[z]  Of  thefe  the  moft  admired  was  [A]     Thefe  meetings  were   held   at 

his  "  Endymion,"  a  romance  in  profe.  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Conrart,    who  is  faid 

It  was  printed  in  1624.     2.  "  Amaran-  to  be  the  author  of  the  preface  to  Gom- 

tha,  a   Paftoral."       3.    A   Volume   of  baukl's   treatifes  and   letters  upon  reli- 

"  Poems."  4  A  Volume  of  «<  Letters,"  gion.     Colomies  Bibl.  Choifie,  155,  zd 

all  publifhed    before    1652.     PeliiTon's  edit. 
Hift.   tie  I'  Acad.  Fran.  p.  3.  39.  Pans, 
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manners  he  was  modeft  and  regular,  fincere  in  his  piety,  and 
proof  againft  all  temptations.  His  mind  was  as  noble  as 
his  peifon  was  agreeable  ;  he  had  an  upright  foul,  and  .was 
naturally  virtuou  His  genius  was  elevated,  but  more  iudi- 
cious  than  fanciful.  He  w-s  of  a  hot  and  hafty  temper, 
much  inclined  to  anger,  though  he  had  a  grave  and  referved 
countenance.  His  pofthumous  works  were  printed  in  Hol- 
land in  1678,  with  this  tit'e,  "  Traites  St  Lettres  de  Mon- 
fieur  Gombauld  fur  la  Religion."  They  contain  religious 
difcourfes,  and  were  moft  elteemed  of  all  his  works  by  him- 
fclf ;  he  complied  them  from  a  principle  of  charity,  with  a 
deiign  to  convert  the  catholics,  and  confirm  the  proteftants 
in  their  faith. 

GOME*  SAL  (ROBERT),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  and  was  of  fome  eminence  as  a  poet.  He  was 
a  fiudent  of  Chrffl-church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
batchelor's  and  mailer's  degrees;  a^d,  in  1627^  went  out 
bachelor  of  divinity.  He  has  left  feveral  fermons  and 
poems,  both  of  which  have  been  commended.  His  heft 
piece  is  called  "  The  Levites  Revenge,  containing  Poetical 
Meditations  on  the  igth  and  ^pth  chapter  of  Judges."  He 
died  in  1646. 

GOMEZ  <DE  CIVIDAD,  near  ALVAREZ),  a  latin  poet  of 
Guadalaxara,  in  the  diftrict  of  Toledo.  His  compolitions 
were  well  received  in  Spain.  Among  the  mort  popular  of 
his  publications  were  "  The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  in  verfe, — 
The  Epiilles  of  St.  Paul,  in  elegiac  verfe,"  and  a  poem  on 
the  "  Golden  Fleece."  He  died  in  1538. 

GOMEZ  (DE  CASTRO  ALVAREZ),  was  born  near 
Toledo,  and  was  refpecled  by  many  for  his  great  learning. 
He  wrote  "  The  Kiftory  of  Cardinal  Ximenes." 

GO-V-E2  (MAGDELINE  ANGELICA  POISSON  DE),  a 
frcnch  lady,  who  obtained  fome  celebritv  as  a  writer  of  ro- 
mances and  theatrical  pieces.  Her  compositions  are  very  nu- 
inerous,  but  in  no  very  high  eilimation. 

GONDI  (JOHN  PAUL),  afterwards  cardinal  de  Retz,  wa$ 
born  in  1613,  and  died  in  1679.  ^^  was  a  doftor  of  the 
Soi bonne,  and  afterwards  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  arch- 
biiiicp  of  Paris  ;  and  at  length,  after  many  intrigues,  in 
which  his  reftlefs  and  unbounded  ambition  engaged  him,  be- 
came a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  man  has  drawn  his  own, 
character  in  his  mernoirs?  which  are  written  with  fuch  an 
air  of  grandeur,  impetuofity  of  genius,  and  inequality?  as 
gives  us  a  v-ry  flrong  reprefentation  of  his  conduct.  He 
was  a  man  who,  from  the  greateft  degree  of  debauchery,  and 
iUil  languifhing  under  its  confequences,  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  made  himfelf  adored  bv  them.  He  breathed  nothing 
*  j.>  . 
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but  the  fpiritof  fa&ion  andfedition.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
he  had  been  atthe  head  of  a  confpiracy  againftthe  lifeof  cardi- 
nal Richelieu.  Voltaire  fays,  that  he  was  the  firft  bithop  who 
carried  on  a  war  without  the  maflc  of  religion  :  however,  his 
fchemcs  turned  out  fo  ill  at  the  long  run,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
go  from  France.  He  went  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and  afliiled  at 
the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  railed  Alexander  VII.  to  the 
pontificate.  This  pontiff  not  making  good  his  promifes  to 
the  cardinal,  he  left  Italy  ;  and  went  into  Germany,  then  into 
Holland  and  England.  After  having  fpent  the  life  of  an  exile 
and  vagabond  for  five  or  iix  years,  he  obtained  leave  upon 
certain  terms  to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  which  now  he 
could  do  with  fafety,  his  friend  cardinal  Mazarine  being  dead 
in  1661.  He  was  afterwards  at  Rome,  and  affiiled  in  the 
conclave  which  chofe  Clement  IX  ;  but,  upon  his  return  to 
France,  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended  his  life  like  a  phi- 
lofopher:  which  made  Voltaiie  fay,  that  "  in  his  youth  he 
lived  like  Catiline,  and  like  Atticus  in  his  old  age."  In  this 
retreat  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  "  feveral  parts  of  which,"  fays 
the  fame  Voltaire,  "are  worthy  of  Salluft,  but  the  whole  is 
not  equal."  They  are  fuppofed,  however,  to  be  written  with 
impartiality,  the  author  having  every  where  fpok.en  with  the 
fame  freedom  of  his  own  infirmities  and  vices  as  any  other 
writer  could  have  done.  Some  friends,  with  whom  lie  en- 
trufted  the  original  MS.  fixed  a  mark  on  thofe  pavTages,  where 
they  thought  the  cardinal  had  diihonoured  hi  illicit,  in  order 
to  have  them  omitted,  as  they  were  in  the  firil  edition:  but 
they  have  fince  been  reftored.  The  beft  edition  of  thefe 
memoirs  is  that  of  Amilerdam,  1719,  in  4  vols.  12 mo.  This 
cardinal  was  the  author  of  other  pieces;  but  thefe,  being  of  a 
temporary  kind,  written  as  party  pamphlets  to  ferve  particular 
occafions  and  purpofes,  are  not  now  regarded. 

GONGORA  (LEWIS  DE),  a  fpanifh  poet,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in  1562,  of  a  very  diilingui filed  family.  He  {tudjed 
at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have  a  talent  for  poetry* 
though  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publifh  any  thing. 
Going  into  order?,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king,  and 
prebendary  of  the  chinch  of  Cordova  :  in  which  {ration  he 
died,  in  1627.  ^*s  works  are  all  pofthumous,  and  conflit 
of  lonnets,  elegies,  heroic  verfes,  a  comedy,  a  tragedy,  &c. 
and  have  been  published  feveral  times.  1  he  fpaniards  have 
a  very  high  idea  of  this  poet,  even  fo  as  to  entitle  him  prince 
of  the  poets  of  their  own  nation. 

Notes  and  commentaries  have  been  written  on  his  works, 
and  he  has  been  decked  out  in  form  like  a  variorum  clafiic. 
Some  have  found  great  fault  with  him,  charging  him  with 
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affectation  in  the  ufe  of  figures,  with  a  falfe  fublime,  with 
obfcurity  and  an  embarraffed  di&ion:  however,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  perfons  to  undertake  his  defence,  and  to  free 
him  from  all  fuch  invidious  imputations, 

GONDRIN  (Louis  ARTOINE),  we  are  induced  to  men- 
tion only  as  an  accomplished  courtier,  and  particular  favourite 
of  Louis  XIV.  The  monarch  condefcended  to  fleep  at  the 
duke's  country-houie  ;  he  complained  that  he  was  difgufted 
by  a  grove  of  old  trees  before  his  window.  In  the  morning 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  feen.  The  prince  in  his  walk  was 
incommoded  by  an  extenfive  wood,  which  obftrufted  his 
view.  Pie  walked  there  a  fecond  time,  and  repeated  his  com- 
plaint :  "  Your  majefty  has  only  to  fay  you  wilh  it  to  be  re- 
moved, and  it  will  immediately  difappear."  "  If  that  belo," 
iaid  Louis,  "  I  wilh  it  were  away."  The  matter  had  pre- 
vioufly  been  prepared,  and  twelve  hundred  men  in  a  mo- 
ment levelled  with  the  ground  the  whole  extent  of  the 
wood.  "  What,"  iaid  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  who 
was  prefent,  **  if  the  king  had  wifhed  our  heads  t  us  to  dif- 
appear, the  duke,  I  fear,  would  have  had  no  helitation  in 
grut:  iying  his  fovereign  1" 

GO  NET  (JoHNf  BAPTIST],  a  Dominican  frier,  was  3 
doctor  of  the  university  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught  di- 
vinity. He  publilhed  fcverai  works,  particularly  c<  A  Syftem 
of  Theologv,  in  five  volumes,  folio."  Bayle,  in  his  way, 
fneers  at  the  Ipaniards ;  who  fay,  a-?  he  obferves,  that  it  was 
too  (horts  and  calls  it  a  pretty  compendium  of  divinity.  He 
died  in  1 68 1. 

GGNNkIXJ.(TOHN)»  or  the  blind  man  of  Combaffi.  He 
gave  extraordinary  hopes  of  his  talents  as  an  artilt ;  when  at 
t}i_e  age  of  twenty  he  Joit  his  fight.  After  this  accident  he 
became  a  fculptor,  and  by  the  fenfe  of  touch  alone  obtained 
a  wonderful  perfection.  He  even  attempted  portraits,  and 
with  no  mean  fuccefs  ;  and  was  happy  in  obtaining  the  like- 
jiefs  of  Pope  Urban  the  eighth,  and  Cofmothe  fir  it,  great  duke 
of  Tufcany. 

GONbALV  A,  of  Cordova,  furnamed  the  Great  Captain. 
He  was  of  one  of  the  molt  noble  families  of  Spain,  and  at 
firii  clifiingui(hed  himfelf  as  a  warrior  agaaift  the  Portuguefe. 
Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  ifabella,  he  af- 
filled  at  the  conquefc  of  Grenada.  He  fecured  allo  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  the  throne  of  Spain  againft  all  the  exer- 
tions of  the  ftench.  He  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, and  many  \vd:-atteited  fads  are  recorded  of  his  valour,  his 

•  HMoiitv,  and  accompiilhments.  Florian  has  made  him 
the  hero  of  an  hiitoric  romance,  which  has  been  tranfiated 
Into  engiifh,  and  well  received  :  it  is  certainly  an  elegant  as 

well 
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well  as  interefting  performance.     Gonfalva  died  in   Grenada, 
which  his  arms  conquered  in  1515. 

GONTHIER,  a  latin  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  Conflantinople  1203. 

GONTHIER  (JoHN  and  LEONARD),  painters  on  glafs  and 
eminent  for  their  Ikill,  both  in  their  figures  and  decora- 
tions ;  their  works  have  been  highly  efteemed,  and  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

GONZACiA  (LUCRETIA),  an  illuftrious  ladvofthe  i6th 
century,  as  remarkable  for  her  wit,  learning,  and  ftvle,   as  for 
high  birth.     She  wrote  fuch  beautiful  letters,  that  the  utmofl 
care  was  taken  to  preferve  them  ;  and  a  colle6Hon    of  them 
was  printed  at  Venice  in  1552.     There  is  no  learning  in  her 
letters,   but  yet  we  perceive  from  them  that  fhe  was  learned  ; 
for  ihe  decla  es,  in  a  letter  to  Robortellus,  that  his  commenta- 
ries had  led  her  into  a  true  fenfe  of  feveral  obfcure  pailages  in 
Ariltode  and/Efchylus.   All  the  wits  of  her  time  did  not  fail  to 
commend  her  highly ;  and  Hortenfio  Lando,  befides  ringing 
her  praifes  moil  zealouflv,    dedicated  to  her  a  piece,  "  Upon 
moderating   the  paflions   of  the   foul,"    written    in   Italian. 
There  was  a  correspondence  between  them  :  and   (Tie  wrote 
above  thirty  letters  to  him,  which  have  all  been  printed.     In 
one   of  them,  fhe    blames   him   for  grieving  at   his  poverty: 
"  1  wonder,"    fays  (lie,  "  that  you,  who  are  a   learned  man, 
and  fo  well   acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,   fhould 
yet  be  fo  ftrangely  vexed  at  being  poor  :  as  though  you  did 
riot  know,  that  a  poor  man's  life  is  like  failing  near  the  coafl, 
whereas  that  of  a   rich   man   does  not  differ  from  th«  condi- 
tion   of  thofe  who   are  in  the  main  fea.     The   former  can 
eafily  throw  a  cable  on  the    fhore,  and   bring  their  {hip  fafe 
into   an  harbour  ;  whereas  the  latter  cannot  do   it   without 
great  difficulty,  &c,"     We  learn  from  thefe  letters,    that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Mantrone  was  unhappy.     She  was 
married  to  him  when  ihe  was  not  fourteen;  and  his  c6ndii£fe 
afterwards  gave  her  infinite  uneafinefs.     He  engaged  in  a  con- 
fpiracy   again  ft  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;   was    detected   and   im- 
prifoned  by  him  ;  but,  .though  condemned,   not  put  to  death. 
She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  enlargement ;  applied  to 
all  the  powers  in  ciiriftendom  to  intercede  for  him  ;   and  even 
foliated   the    Grand  Signior   to   make    himfelf  niafterofthe 
caltle,  where  her  hufband  was  kept.     What    made  her  more 
active,  flie  was    not  permitted  to  vifit  him  ;  and  they  could 
only  write  to  each  other.     But  all  her  endeavours  were  vain: 
for  he  died  in  prifon,  having  fhewn  fuch  an  impatience  under 
his  misfortunes    as  made  it   imagined  he  loif  his  fenfes.     She 
never  would  liften   afterwards    to  any  propofais  of  marriage, 
though  feveral  were  made  her.    Of  four  children,  which  ihe 

had, 
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had,  there  were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  fhe  put  into 
nunneries.  All  that  came  from  her  pea  was  fo  much  efteem- 
ed,  that  a  collection  was  made  even  of  the  notes  fhe  wrote  to 
her  fervants :  feveral  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edi- 
tion of  her  letters, 

GONZALEZ  (THYRSUS),  a  Spaniard,  and  general  of 
the  Jefuits  ;  died  at  Rome  in  1705.  He  wrote  feveral  trades, 
which  were  received  with  different  degrees  of  iatisfaclion  by 
the  world. 

GOOL  (JoHN  VAN),  a  dutch  painter,  born  at  the  Hague 
in  1685.  He  was  eminent  both  for  the  firmnefs  and  elegance 
of  his  pencil.  He  was  alfo  a  writer,  and  publifhed  an 
account  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  flemifh  painters. 

GOODALL  (WALTER).  This  learned  antiquarian 
was  born  in  the  county  of  Angus  1689,  and  educated  in 
King's  College  Aberdeen,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  deputy-keeper  of  the  advocate's 
library  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  employed 
as  an  affillant  to  the  learned  Mr.  Ruddiman  ;  and  in  1736 
wrote  an  introduction  in  latin  to  Fordon's  Chronicle,  in 
1751  he  publifhed  two  volumes  in  vindication  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen  Mary,  which  have  been  well  received  by  the 
public,  notwithftanding  the  author's  ttrong  and  partial  at- 
tachment to  jacobitical  principles.  He  wras  a  very  learned 
philoiogift,  but  iacrificed  rather  too  often  at  the  ihrine  of 
Bacchus.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  1758,  aged  71. 

GOODWIN  (JOHN).     He  was  one   of  the  moft  extra- 

r  -dinary    perfons  that   lived  during  the  lail   century;   and,  as 

appeals  from   fome   of  his  writings,  a  moft  acute   and  fubtle 

difputant.     He  was  educated  in  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 

:  in  1633  obtained  the  living  of  Coleman-ftreet,  London.     In 

1645  be  was  turned  out  of  his  living,  becaufe  he  refufed  to 

•    :-iinifler  the  facrament  to  his  people  promifcuoufly.     He  was 

:h  a  violent  republican,  that  he  wrote  a  vindication  ot  the 
death  of  Charles  1.  which,  at  the  Reftoration,  was  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hansrman.  He  was  excepted 

j  O  * 

out  of  the  aft  of  indemnity,  and  died  foon  after  lamented  by 
lew,  for  he  lived  at  enmity  with  all  who  knew  him.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  moftly  in  fupport  of  arminian 
do  c!  nnes. 

OODW1N    (THOMAS).      He  was    born    at   Rolfeby 
in     Norfolk,    October    5,     1600,     and    received    his    edu- 
cation   at    Cambridge.     During  his    younger  years    he    had 
•wi  "         l:ons  of  religion,   and   his  mind  was  filled   with  am- 
fc*ti<  ~.\  ;  but,  going  occafionally  to   hear  Dr.  Prefton,  he  was, 
.•.<  with   a  pious  turn   of  mind,  which  induced   him   to 
i  hi&iieif  :o  uie  Puritans;  for  adhering   to   their  principles 

he 
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he  fuffered  much ;  and,  in  1630,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their 
perfecution,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  fettled  as  paftor  of 
the  ^ndiih  church  at  Arnhiem-  When  the  civil  wars  broke 
out,  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  chofen  paftor  of  a  church 
in  London.  He  was  c  hofen  one  of  the  atFembiy  of  divines  at 
Weftminfter;  Mid,  in  1649,  Oliver  Cromwell  advanced  him  to 
be  prelident  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  After  the  ejectment 
in  1662,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  formed  a  church  on  the 
plan  of  the  independents,  and  continued  to  preach  till  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1680,  aged  80. 

GOODWIN  (THOMAS),  was  one  of  the  a  {Terribly  of 
divines  that  fat  at  Weftminfter,  and  president  of  Magdalen 
College  in  Oxford.  Mr.  Wood  ftyles  him  and  Dr.  Owen  the 
"  two  atlarTes  and  patriarchs  of  independency.3  He  was  a  man 
of  great  reading,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  Dr.  Owen,  and 
was  much  farther  gone  in  fanaticifrn.  His  works,  which  con- 
£ft  of  fermons  and  expositions,  have  been  much  read.  He 
attended  Cromwell  upon  his  death- bed,  and  vias  very  fure 
that  he  would  not  die,  from  a  fuppofed  revelation  communi- 
cated to  him  in  a  prayer  but  a  few  minutes  before  his  death. 
When  he  found  himieif  miftaken,  he  exclaimed  in  a  fubfequent 
addreis  to  God,  "  thou  haft  deceived  us,  and  we  were  deceived." 
He  is  by  Mr.  Granger  fuppofed  to  be  the  independent  minifter 
and  head  of  a  college  mentioned  in  No.  494  of  the  Spedator. 
Died  Feb.  2?,  1679. 

GORDLANUS  (the  elder)  was  of  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  families  of  the  Roman  fenate,  defcended  on  the  father's 
fide  from  the  Gracchi,  on  the  mother's  from  Trajan.  He  had 
a  great  eftate,  an  elegant  tafte,  and  a  beneficent  temper.  He 
was  twice  conful,  to  which  office  he  was  appointed  firfr  by 
Caracalla,  and  afterwards  by  Alexander,  for  he  poffeiTed  the 
uncommon  talent  of  acquiring  the  efteem  of  virtuous  princes 
without  alarming  the  jealoufy  of  tyrants.  He  lived  at  Rome  in 
the  ingenuous  purfuit  of  letters,  till  the  voice  of  the  fenate,  and 
the  approbation  of  the  emperor,  named  him  proconful  of  Africa. 
He  was  finally,  and  at  the  age  of  fourfcore,  made  emperor. 
His  fon,  who  was  his  lieutenant  in  Africa,  was  declared  eni- 
peror  with  him;  his  manners  were  lefs  pure  than  his  lather's; 
but  his  character  was  equally  amiable.  The  Roman  people 
acknowledged  in  the  features  of  the  younger  Gcrdian  the  re- 
femblance  of  Scipio  Africanus.  They  enjoyed  their  dignities, 
however,  but  for  a  very  fhort  period.  The  fen  xvas  flam  in 
battle  in  a  conflict  with  forne  barbarians  of  Mauritania  ;  and 
the  father  on  hearing  the  intelligence  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

GORDON  (THOMAS),  a  native  of  Scothnd,  greatly  dif- 
tinguiihecl  bv  his  writings  on  political  and  religious  fubjecrs, 
was  bora  at  Kircudbriglu  in  Galloway,  tie  had  an  univerfity 

education, 
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education,  and  went  through  the  common  courfe  of  academical 
vhether  at  Aberdeen  or  St.    Andrew's  is  uncertain, 
hen  a  yo,  ng  man,  he  carne  to  London,  and  fupported  him- 
felf  by  teaching  the  languages.     His  head  was  much  turned  to 
political  and  public  affairs,   and  he  was  employed  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford  in  queen  Anne's  time;  but  we  know  not  in  what  capa- 
city 'irft  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy 
by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  the  bifhop  ;  which  recommend- 
ed him  to   Mr.  Trenchard,  who  took  him  into  his  houfe,  at 
iirft  as  his  amariuenfis,  and  afterwards  into  partnership  as  an 
author.     In    1720,    they  began  to  publifh,    in  conjunction,   a 
feries  of  letters,  under  the  name  of  "  Cato,"  upon  various  and 
important  fuhjefts  relating  to  the  public.     About  the  fame  time 
they   publifhed    another    periodical    paper,    under  the    title   of 
"  The  Independent  Whig,"  which  was  continued  foine  years 
after    Trenchard's  death  by  Gordon  alone.     The    fame   fpirit 
which  appears,    with  more  decent   language,  in  Cato's  letters 
againft  the  adminiftration  in  the  frate,  fhews  itfelf  in  this  work 
m  mi". oh   more   glaring    colours  againft  the   hierarchy   in   the 
church.      After  Trenchard's  death,    the  minifter,   Sir    Robert 
"Walpcle,  knowing  his  popular  talents,  took    him   into  pay  to 
defend  his  meafures,  for  which  end  he  wrote  feveral  pamphlets. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28,    1750,  he  was  firft'com- 
miffioner  of  the  wine-licences,  an  office  which   he  had  enjoyed 
many  years.      He  was  twice   married.     His   fecond  wife  was 
the  widow,  of  his  great  friend,  Trenchard;  by  whom  he  had 
children, 

He  publifhed  englifh  tranilations  of  Salluft  and  Tacitus, 
with  additional  difcourfes  to  each  author,  which  contain  much 
good  matter.  Two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  been  preferred: 
the  firft  intituled,  "  A  Cordial  for  Low-fpifits,*'  in  three  vo- 
lumes; and  the  fecond,  "  The  Pillars  of  Priellcraft  and  Ortho- 
doxy fhaken,'*  in  two  volumes.  But  thefe,  like  many  other 
pofthumous  things,  had  better  have  been  fupp  re  fled. 

GORDON  (ALEXANDER),  M.  A.  a  Scotfman,  an  ex- 
cellent draughtfman,  and  a  good  grecian,  who  rcfided  many 
years  in  Italy,  vifited  moft  parts  of  that  country,  and  had 
alfo  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  was  fecretary  to 
the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Learning;  and  afterwards 
to  the  Egyptian  club,  compofed  of  gentlemen  who  had  vifited 
Egypt  (viz.  lord  Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke,  &c.). 
He  fucceeded  Dr.  Stukeley  as  fecretary  to  the  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  office  he  refigned  in  1743  to  Mr.  Jofeph  Ames. 
He  went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  befides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  feveral  offices,  fuch  as  regifter  of  the 
province,  &c. ;  and  died  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  leaving  a 
eftate  to  his  family.  He  publifhed,  i.  "  Itinerarium 

Septentrionale, 
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Septentrionale,    or    a    Journey    through    moil   Parts    of 
Counties   of  Scotland,  in    two    Parts,  with  %  Copperplates^ 
1726,"  folio-     2.  "  Additions    and   Corrections,  by    Wav  of 
Supplement,    to    the    Itinerarium     Septentrionale:    containing 
feveral    Diflertations   on,    and  'Defcriptions  of,    Roman    An- 
tiquities, difcovered  in  Scotland  lince  publishing  the  laid  Itine- 
rary      i  ogtther  with  ObiervatioQS   on  other  ancient        onu- 
ments  found  in  the  North  of  England,  never  before   pisbiiihed, 
1732  [B],"  folio.      3-   c   The   Lives  of   i'ope  Alexander    VL 
and   his  fon   Caviar   Borgia,  comprehending  the    Wars  in  the 
Reign  of  Charles   VI 11.  and    Lewis    X-.  I.  Kings  of  France; 
and  the  chief  Tran factions  and  RevoL         s  in  Italy,   from  the 
Year  1492  to  the  Year  1516..     With  an  Appendix  of          ^al 
Pieces  referred  to   in  the  Work,    1723,"   folio.     4.  "  A  com- 
plete Hiflory  of  the  ancient   Amphitlieatres,  more  par* 
regarding    the    Architecture  of  tlieie    Buildings,  and   in    par- 
ticular that  of  Verona,  by  the   marquis   Scipio  Maffei ;   tninf- 
lated  from  the   Italian,   1730,"  8vo.  afterwards  enlarged  in  a 
iecond  edition.     5.   "  An  EfTay  towards  explaining  the  Hiero- 
glyphical  Figures  on  the  Coffin   of  the  ancient  Mummy  be- 
longing  to    Capt.    William   Lethieullier,    I737/'    folio,  \\it!i 
cuts.     6.   "  Twenty-five  Plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mua. 
and  other  Egyptian    Antiquities    in    England,"    about    1739, 
folio. 

GORDON  (JAMES),  a  Jefuit  of  one  of  the  beft  families 
of  Scotland,  who  was  of  deferved  eminence  for  his  know- 
ledge of  phiiofophy,  of  theology,  and  the  languages.  Hs 
taught  Hebrew  with  reputation  at  Bourdeaux  and  at  Paris, 
He  vifited  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  fuffered  a  great 
deal  in  behalf  of  the  roinan  catholic  religion.  He  died  at 
Pans  in  1620;  he  publifhed  a  work  called  "  Contioveriiarum 
Chridianae  Fidei  Epitome." 

GORDON  (ROBERT),  of  Strabgh,  the  author  of  the 
"  Theatrum  Scotia?."  a  very  excellent  work.  He  died  about 
the  middle  of  the  feventeeath  century.  This  book  contains 
a  defcription  of  the  whole  country  of  Scotland,  with  maps 
of  every  particular  county.  It  was  printed  by  janfon  Bleaw 
at  Amfterdam,  and  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  to  it 
is  added  Buchanan's  pamphlet,  "  De  jure  Regni  apud 
Scotos." 

GORE  (THOMAS),  originated  from  an  ancient  and  con- 
fiderable  family  at  Alder  ton  in  Wiltfhire.  He*  fludied  in 
Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  whete  con- 
tinuing forne  .years,  he  retired  to  his  eilate  in  Wiltshire. 

[E]  A  latin  edition  of  t!ie  '*  Itinerarium,"  including  the  fnpplenieut,  was 
primed  m  Holland,  1731, 

He 
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He  died  in  1684,  and  has  written  feveral  mifcellaneous  pieces 
in  the  latin  tongue.  Ath.  Oxon. 

GORELLI,  an  kalian  poet,  a  native  of  Arezzo.  He  mads 
Dante  his  model,  and  wrote  in  verfe  what  related  to  the  hiftory 
of  his  country,  from  1010  to  1384.  His  work,  though  not 
highly  to  be  efteemed  as  a  poem,  is  ufeful  as  a  chronicle;  and 
is  inferted  by  Mnratori  in  his  character  of  the  Italian  hiftorians. 
GORGI  AS(LEoNTiMUs),  a  native  of  Leontium  inSicily,was 
a  celebrated  orator  of  the  fchool  of  Empedocles,  as  was  Socrates, 
and  many  other  diftingui fried  characters.  He  was  deputed  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  requeft  fuccour  of  the  Athenians  againft  the 
people  of  Syracufe,  whom  he  fo  charmed  with  his  eloquence 
that  he  ealily  obtained  what  he  required.  He  alfo  made  a  dif- 
pb.y  of  his  eloquence  at  the  olympio  and  pythian  games,  and 
with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  a  ftatue  of  gold  was  erected  to  him 
at  Delphi.  Fie  is  reputed,  according  to  Qnjintilian,  to  be  the 
author  and  inventor  of  extemporaneous  fpeaking,  in  which  art 
heexcrciied  his  difciples. 

GORGIAS,  a  renowed  perfon  in  Epfrus,  had  a  remarkable 
birth.  His  mother,  being  near  her  time,  fickened  and  died;  and, 
as  the  was  carrying  to  her  grave,  i'ie  bearers  and  mourners 
were  afloniflied  to  hear  the  cry  of  an  infant  in  the  coffin; 
whereupon  they  returned,  and  opening  the  coffin,  found  Gor- 
giiis  had  flipped  from  the  womb  in  the  funeral  folemnities  of  his 
mother.  Her  comn  was  his  cncle,  and  her  death  gave  a  great 
hero  for  the  fervice  and  fafcty  of  Epirus.  "Val.  Max. 

GORIUS  (ANTO?:IUS  FRANCISCUS)    of  Florence,   a  ic- 

fpe£hiblc  hiftorian,  critic,  and  antiquarian.     He  published  an 

account  of  greek  and  latin  infcriptions,  which  have  been  highly 

commended  by  Stofchius   and   others.     The   learned  world   is 

alfo  indebted  to   him  for  many  other  excellent  works   on  the 

fiibjec^   of  roman   and  greek   antiquities.       He  died  in    IJ$J* 

Teat  elaborate  work  entitled  the  "  Mufeum  Horentinum, 

a  Defcriptkm  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany," 

;  'he  production  of  this  Gorius,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  italian, 

Gorier. 

GO.RL-SUS  (ABRAHAM),  an  eminent  antiquary,  wafe 
com  ;:t  Antwerp,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  collecting  me- 
dals anc.  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly  fond  of  the  rings  and 
fe-'ls  of  the  ancients,  of  which  he  publifhed  a  prodigious  num- 
ber in  1 60 1,  under  this  title,  <{  Da£Uiiotheca,iIve  Annulortnn 
•liiiri.Tjrn,  quorum  apud  prifcos  tain  Graeccs  quarn  Romanes 
i»i\it;  ex  ferro,  »-re,  argento,  &  auro,  Promptuarium."  This 
was  the  firft  part  of  the  work:  the  fecond  was  intituled,  "  Va- 
im  Gem'rnarum,  quibus  Antiquitas  in  fignando  uti  folita, 
(tiTrs."  This  work  has  undergone  feveral  editions,  the 
of  which  is  that  of  Leyden,  1625;  for,  it  net  only  con- 
tains 
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tains  a  vaft  number  of  cuts,  but  alib  a  fhort  explication  of 
them  by  Gronovius.  In  1608,  he  published  a  collection  of 
medals:  which,  however,  if  we  may  believe  the  "  Scalige- 
rana,"  it  is  not  fafe  always  to  trull.  We  meet  there  with  the 
following  words:  "  Gorlseus  calls  medals;  he  {hewed  me 
{ome,  but  I  found  they  were  not  ancient ;  fince  that  time  he 
Ihewed  me  none  but  genuine  ones  :  he  is  a  good  man."  Some 
have  arTerted,  that  he  never  iludied  the  latin  tongue ;  and 
that  the  learned  preface,  prefixed  to  his  "  Daclyliotheca," 
was  written  by  another.  Peirefch,  as  GarTendus  relates, 
ufed  to  fay,  that  "  though  Gorlaeus  never  iludied  the  latin 
tongue,  yet  he  underftood  all  the  books  written  in  latin  con- 
cerning medals  and  coins."  It  is  a  fign  of  a  good  genius  to 
understand  a  latin  book,  only  by  the  knowledge  one  has  of  the 
fubject  it  treats  of.  Plutarch  obferves  fomewhere,  that  his  flu- 
dying  the  roman  hiilory  in  greek  books  was  the  reafon  why  he 
underilood  the  language  of  the  latin  hiflorians.  But  this  flory 
of  Peirefch  cannot  be  reconciled  with  what  we  read  in  Swertius, 
who  had  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  Gorlasus,  and  who 
relates  that  he  was  brought  up  in  the  fame  fchool  with  Andrew 
Schottus  :  where  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  he  mull  have 
learned  latin.  Gorlasus  pitched  upon  Delft  for  the  place  of 
his  relidence,  and  died  there  in  1609.  His  collections  of  an- 
tiques were  fold  by  his  heirs  to  the  prince  of  Wales. 

GORL^EUS  (DAVID),  a  native  of  Utrecht,  lived  in  the 
feventeeth  century.  He  publiihed  forne  books  of  philofophy, 
in  which  he  departed  from  the  common  opinions  of  thefchools. 
GOROP1US  (JOHN),  a  phyfician,  born  in  Brabant  in 
1518  ;  after  travelling  through  great  part  of  Europe,  he  fettled 
at  Antwerp.  He  was  a  man  of  whimiical  propenfities  and 
very  fond  of  paradox.  He  wrote  and  publifhed  <c  Origines  An- 
tverpiance,"  which,  with  every  other  unaccountable  opening  on 
the  origin  of  nations,  contains  the  aiTertion  that  the  rlemiih 
language  was  the  language  of  Adam,  which  position  he  en- 
deavoured to  defend  from  Come  ridiculous  etymologies. 

GORRkUS,  a  proteilant  phyfician  of  Paris,  died  in  1572, 
He  was  perfecuted  for  his  religion,  and,  inconfequenceof  being 
abruptly  apprehended  by  a  party  of  foldiers,  loll  his  fenfes. 
^mong  other  works  he  publifhed  a  translation  of  Nicander. 

GOSSEL1NI  (JULIAN),  born  at  Rome  in  1525,  was  fe- 
cretary  to  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  viceroy  of  Sicily.  The  affairs 
cf  his  fecretaryfhip,  in  which  he  was  employed  above  forty 
years,  did  not  prevent  his  publishing  feveral  books  in  italian. 
He  alfo  wrote  latin  verfes  and  letters,  and  tranHated  into  italian 
a  French  book,  entituled,  "  A  true  Account  of  1  hings  that 
have  happened  in  the  Netherlands,  fince  the  Arrival  of  Don 
Juan  of  Auftria."  He  died  at  Milan  in  1587. 

6  GODESCHALL 


So  GODESCHALC. 

GODESCHALC,  a  monk  of  Orbais,  who  rendered  his  nam£ 
immortal  by  the  controverfy  which  he  fet  on  foot  concerning 
predefti nation  and  grace.  He  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  'and 
was,  for  his  doctrines,  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  lan- 
guilhed  and  died  :  While  in  prifon,  his  doftrine  gained  him 
followers ;  his  fufFerings  excited  companion,  and  both  to- 
gether produced  a  confiderable  fchifin  in  the  church.  The 
death  of  the  perfecutor  much  confiderably  diminifhed  the  heat 
of  this  intricate  controverfy.  The  celebrated  Maguin  pub- 
lilhed  a  valuable  edition,  which  is  yet  extant  of  all  the 
treatifes  which  were  compofed  on  both  fides  the  complicated 
queftion.  It  is  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  and  has  this  title, 
"  Veterum  Auctorum  qui  nono  fasculo  de  predeflinatione  & 
Gratia  fcripferunt  opera  et  fragmenta,  &c." 

GOSSEL1N  (ANTONY),  was(of  Caen,  where  he  was 
regius  proferTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence,  and  principal  of  the 
college  Du  Bois.  He  publilhed  the  "  Hiftory  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks,"  in  latin,  in  1636. 

GOTHOFRED,  the  name  of  a  very  learned  family,  origi- 
nally of  France.  DENNIS  GOTHOFRED,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
the  foil  of  a  coimfellor  at  Paris,  was  born  there  in  1549; 
quitted  popery,  and  retired  firft  to  Geneva,  then  to  Germany, 
where  he  profeffed  to  teach  law  in  fome  universities.  They 
invited  him  back  to  France  to  fill  the  chair,  which  the  death  of 
Cujacius  vacated  in  1590;  but  calvinifm  withheld  him  from 
accepting  it.  He  died  in  1622.  What  he  is  now  beft  known 
by  is,  an  edition  of  the  "  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  :"  but  he  left 
many  works  upon  the  fubje£t  of  law,  fome  of  which  have  been 
collected  and  publiihed  in  Holland,  under  the  tide  of  "  Opuf- 
cula,"  in  folio. 

THEODOSJUS,  the  ekleft  fon  of  Dennis,  was  born  at  Geneva 
in  1580,  but  embraced  the  catholic  religion,  which  his  father 
had  abjured.  He  became  a  coimfellor  of  It  ate,  and  died  in  1649  at 
JVlunfter  where  he  was  afti  fling  the  embaiTy  from  France  for  a 
general  peace.  He  well  fupported  the  family- reputation  for  let- 
ters, which  his  father  had  begun,  by  compofing  many  works 
upon  the  hiftory,  rights,  and  titles  of  the  kingdom. 

j  AMES,  another  fon  of  Dennis,  was  born  in  15^7.  He  per- 
fevered  in  calvinifm ,  and  was  preferred  to  the  firft  offices  in  the 
republic  of  Geneva.  He  was  five  times  Syndic,  and  died  there 
in  1652.  He  was  a  man  of  very  accurate  anci  profound  eru- 
dition, His  works  are,  i.  An  edition  of  "  Philoftorgius,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  1642,*'  4to.  2.  **  Mercure  Jtfuitique  :  a 
Collection  of  Pieces  concerning  the  Jefuits."  3,  "  Opufcula 
Varia:  jiiridica,  politica,  hiftorica,  cririca."  4.  "  De  Statu 
Paganorum  fub  Imperatoribus  Chriftiartis."  5.  "  Vetus  Or- 
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bis  defcriptio  Grceci  Scriptoris  fub  Conftantio,  &c.  Gr.  &  Lat. 
cum  Notis,"  4to.  &c.  &c. 

DENNIS,  the  fon  of  Theodofius,  and  nephew  of  James,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1615,  and  died  at  Lifle,  director  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts,  in  1 68 1.  He  inherited  his  father's  tafte  for 
French  hiftory,  and  made  great  additions  to  what  his  father  had 
done.  Of  this  kind  are  the  hiftories  of  Charles  Vi.  Charles 
VII.  Charles  VIII,  magnificently  printed  at  the  Louvre. 

JOHN?  fon  of  the  foregoing,  had  like  his  father  alfo  a  paf- 
fion  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  France.  He  fucceeded 
his  father  as  dire£tor  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  Lifle  ; 
where  he  died,  very  old,  in  1732.  He  gave,  i.  An  edition  of 
*'  Philip  cle  Comines."  2.  "Journal  de  Henry  III;"  3. 
**  Memo  ires  de  la  Reine  Marguerite,  &c." 

GOTTI  (VINCENT  Louis)  was  an  eminent  Italian  ec- 
clefiaftic,  promoted  to  the  office  of  cardinal,  by  Benedict  XIIL 
He  died  in  1742  ;  and  was  the  author  of  many  works,  chiefly 
on  fubjecls  of  theology,  and  in  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of 
his  church. 

GOTTLEBER  (JOHN  CHRISTOPHER),  an  excellent 
fcholar  and  acute  critic,  was  born  in  1733.  He  wrote  many 
learned  works  ;  but  is  particularly  remarkable  for  his  animad- 
verfions  on  different  portions  of  Plato,  He  died  in  1785. 

GOUDELIN  or  GOUDOULI,  a  favourite  poet  among 
his  countrymen  ofGafcony,  who  cite  his  works  with  great 
delight  and,  indeed,  admiration.  He  had  much  wit  and 
fprightlinefs  ;  his  works  were  publifhed  at  different  times, 
both  at  Touloufe  and  Amfterdam.  He  died  in  1649. 

GOUDIMEL  (CLAUDIUS),  an  excellent  rnufician,  was 
put  to  death  at  Lyons  for  being  a  proteit.ant.  He  flourished 
in  the  iixteenth  century. 

GOVEA  (MARTIAL),  was  a  good  latin  poet,  and  publifhed 
a  grammar  of  the  latin  tongue,  at  Paris,  in  the  iixteenth 
century. 

GOVEA  (ANDREW),  his  younger  brother,  was  a  teacher 
of  grammar  and  philofophy.  He  was  engaged  by  John  III* 
king  of  Portugal,  to  eftablifh  a  college  at  Coimbra.  He  died 
in  1548. 

GOVEA  (ANTONY),  youngeft  brother  of  the  above  and  the 
moft  famous  of  them  all.  Several  of  his  writings  have  been 
publifhed  both  upon  philofophy  and  the  civil  law.  He  wrote 
61  Latin  Epigrams,"  with  gre*t  fuccefs,  and  published  editions 
both  of  Virgil  and  Terence.  We  have  alfo  from  this  eminent 
man  a  "  Commentary  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero/'  and  two 
books  of  "  Various  Readings."  He  is  noticed  in  terms  of 
great  refpeft  by  Olivat  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Cicero. 
His  death  happened  in  1713,  when  he  was  counfellor  of  ftate  at 
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the  court  of  Turin  Our  countryman,  Blount,  who  fpeaks  of 
him  with  much  praife,  relates  that  he  died  in  confeque'nce  of 
eating  immoderately  of  cucumbers. 

GOUGE  (  WILLIAM  ),  minifter  of  Blackfriars,  London, 
born  in  the  parifh  or  hamlet  of  Stratford  Le  Bow,  He  was 
bred  in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  is  faid  never  to 
have  been  abfcnt  from  public  prayers,  morning  and  evening, 
for  nine  years  together;  and  to  have  read  fifteen  chapters  of 
the  hi-.'le  every  day.  He  never  took  a  journey  merely  for 
pleafure  all  his  life.  He  preached  fo  long  till  it  was  a  greater 
difficulty,  through  age,  to  get  into  the  pulpit,  than  to  make 
a  f?rmon.  He  died  feventy-nine  years  old,  leaving  an  ex- 
ample of  humility,  faith,  and  patience,  to  the  imitation  of 
porierity,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  December  16* 
1653.  He  was  a  good  textuary,  as  his  works,  "  The  whole 
.Armour  of  God,"  his  "  Commentary  on  the  whole  Epiflks 
to  the  Hebrews,"  his  tj  Expofition  to  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
and  his  other  writings,  fufficiently  prove.  He  was  one  of  the 
aflembly  of  divines,  and  in  efteem  with  Voffius. 

GOUGE  (THOMAS),  minifter  of  St.  Sepulchre's,  in  Lon- 
d:>n,  from  the  year  1638  to  1662,  was  fon  of  Dr  W.. Gouge 
of  Blackfriars.  He  was,  throughout  his  life,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary piety  and  benevolence  of  mind.  He  caufed  many 
thoufand  copies  of  the  Bible,  Catechifm,  Pra&ice  ot "Piety, 
and  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  to  ba  printed  in  Wales,  where  he 
fet  up  upwards  of  three  hundred  fchools.  He  was  author  of 
feveral  practical  books  of  divinity,  which  he  ufually  diftributed 
gratis  wherever  he  went.  He  died  in  his  fleep,  with  a  iingle 
groan,  in  the  year  1681,  aged  77. 

GOUJET  (CLAUDE- PETER),  a  french  writer,  or  ra- 
ther editor  of  other  people's  writings,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1697,  and  died  there  in  1767,  after  having  fpent  his  whole 
life  in  literary  tranfaclions.  He  publilhed,  I.  "  A  Supple- 
ment to  Dupin's  Bibliotheque  of  Eccleiiailical  Writers.1'  2. 
*'  Richelet's  Dictionary."  3  "  An  Abridgement  of  Richelet." 
4.  "  P'lMiotheque  Francois,"  &c.  &.c. 

GOUJON  (  JOHN),  a  fculptor  and  architeft  of  Paris  in 
the  reigns  of  Francis  1,  and  Kenry  II.  He  is  emphatically 
filled  by  a  modern  writer  the  '  Corregio  of  fculpture.  Many 
noble  works  are  or  were,  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  be 
fcen  of  this  artifts,  at  Paris.  HG  was  fomtimes  incorrect; 
but  ?Uvays  graceful. 

GOULART  (SiMONj,  a  frenchman,  was  born  near 
Paris  in  1543,  and  was  one  of  the  moft  indefatigable  writers 
of  thefe  latter  times.  This  appears  by  the  great  number  of 
works,  on  which  he  either  wrote  notes  or  fummaries  of,  or 
translated  into  french,  or  coinpofed  himfelf.  After  he  had  flu - 
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c! led  theology  at  Geneva,  be  was  ordained,  and  fucceeded  Calvin 
in  the  miniftry  there,  which  office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1628.  Plutarch's  works,  translated  into  French  by 
Amiot,  and  St.  Cyprian's  works,  are  in  the  lift  ofthofeoti 
which  he  wrote  notes.  Scaliger  had  a  great  eileem  for  him. 
He  made  a  large  collection  of  very  remarkable  hiftories.  He 
has  tranHated  into  french  a  great  many  books ;  among  the 
reft,  the  works  of  Seneca,  published  at  Paris  in  1590.  He 
wrote  alfo  feveral  treatifes  of  devotion,  upon  moral  iubjedts 
and  upon  the  occurrences  of  his  time.  D'  Aubigne  com- 
mends thefe  laft  works  ;  for,  having  mentioned  the  titles  of 
fome  books  of  that  kind,  he  goes  on  thus  :  "  To  which  I 
fhall  add  the  learned  pathetic  writings,  abounding  with  ftrong 
arguments,  which  Simon  Goulart  of  Senlis  publifhed  on  fe- 
verai  occasions  ;  a  man  worthy  to  write  hiflory,  if  his  cha- 
racter would  fuffer  him  to  write  without  partiality."  When 
he  did  not  put  his  name  to  his  books,  he  ufed  to  mark  it  by 
thefe  three  initial  letters  S.  G.  S.  which  flgnified,  "  Simon 
Goulart  of  Senlis."  He  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
all  particulars  relating  to  books  and  authors  :  inibmuch,  that 
Henry  III.  fent  on  purpofe  to  Geneva,  to  know  from  him 
who  the  author  was  that  aflumed  the  name  of  Stephanus  Ju- 
nius  Brutus,  for  the  fake  pf  publishing  fome  very  republican 
maxims.  Goulart  was  in  the  fecret,  but  would  never  reveal  it, 
for  fear  of  hurting  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  it.  The  titles 
of  his  works  may  be  read  in  "  Niceron's  Memoires," 

GOULSTON  (THEODORE).  This  medical  author  was 
born  in  Northamptonmire,  and  became  probationer  fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1526.  In  this  univerfity  he 
fludied  phyfic,  and  practifed  for  fome  time  witli  confiderable 
reputation  at  Wymondeham  and  its  neighbourhood.  He 
took  a  doctor's  degree  in  1610,  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  afterwards 
cenfor.  He  was  many  years  fettled  in  St.  Martin's  parifh, 
nearLudgate;  and  was  much  elteemed  for  his  clailacal  and 
theological  learning.  He  died  in  1632,  and  by  his  will  gave 
2ocl.  to  purchafe  a  rent-charge  for  the  payment  of  an  annual 
pathological  lecture,  to  be  read  in  the  college  of  phyficians, 
ibme  time  between  Michaelmas  and  Eafter,  by  one  of  the  four 
youngeft  doctors  of  the  college.  Dr.  Mufgrave  has  delivered 
the  Goulftonian  Lectures  with  applaufe.  Dr.  Goulffcon  left 
behind  him  fome  latin  verfions  and  paraphrafes  of  Ariftotle 
and  other  greek  authors.  Aikin's  Biog.  Mem  of  Med. 

GOULD  (ROBERT),   a  mifcellaneous  poetical  writer,  died 
in  1708.     His  works  were  publifhed  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

GOULU   (JOHN),    a  french  writer,  translated  into'  french 
Epictetus,  Arriaa,  ibme  tracts  of  St.  Baiil,   and  tljie  wprks 
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of  Diogenes  the  Areopagite ;  he  was  alfo  a  con-troverfm? 
writer.  He  died  in  1625,  and  it  was  faid  in  his  epitaph,  that 
he  had  reftored  by  his  writings  the  purity  of  the  french 
tongue.  There  were  other  french  authors  of  this  name. 

GOUPY  (JOSEPH),  a  fine  painter  in  water-colours,  and 
excelled  as  a  copyift.  He  had  the  honour  to  teach  her  royal 
highnefs  the  princeis  of  Wales.  The  duke  of  Chandos  gave 
300!.  for  his  copies  of  the  cartoons  ;  which,  at  his  death,  did 
not  produce  17  guineas.  Died  1747. 

GOURNAY  (MARY  DE  JARS  Lady  of),  a  french  female 
wit,  was  related  to  feveral  noble  families  in  Paris,  but  born, 
it  is  faid,  in  Gafcony,  about  1565  [c].  From  her  infancy 
fhe  had  a  fhong  turn  to  literature  ;  and  Montaigne  publifh- 
ing  his  firft  effavs  about  this  time,  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came  to  her  hands.  She  read  them  over  with  eagernefs, 
was  infinitely  delighted  with  them,  conceived  the  higher! 
eileem,  and  exprefTed  the  greater!  kindnefs,  for  the  author. 
Thefe  declarations  foon  reached  the  ears  of  Montaigne,  who 
made  many  reflexions  on  the  occalion  in  praife  of  Mademoi- 
felle  de  Gournay's  talents.  Hence  her  efleem  grew  into  a 
kind  of  reverential  afle&ion  for  Montaigne,  fo  that,  happening 
to  lofe  her  father  not  long  after,  ihe  adopted  him  in  his  ftead, 
even  before  fhe  had  feen  him  ;  and,  when  he  was  at  Paris  in 
1588,  fhe  made  him  a  vifit.  She  grew  intimate  with  him, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  and  her  mother  the 
lady  Gournay,  where  he  paffed  two  or  three  months.  In 
ihort,  our  young  devotee  to  the  Mufes  was  fo  wedded  to  books 
of  polite  literature  in  general,  and  Montaigne's  EfTays  in  par- 
ticular, that  fhe  refolved  never  to  have  any  other  afTociate  to 
her  happinefs.  Nor  was  Montaigne  fparing  to  pay  the  juft 
tribute  of  his  gratitude.  He  even  foretold,  in  the  fecond  book 
•of  his  effays,  that  fhe  would  be  capable  of  the  fail-rate  pro- 
ductions. The  connexion  was  carried  through  the  family ; 
IVJontaigne's  daughter,  the  vifcountefs  de  Jamaches,  always 
claimed  Mademoifelle  de  Jars  as  a  fifter;  and  the  latter  de- 
dicated her  piece,  "  Le  Soupet  de  Piene,"to  this  fifter.  Thus 
ihe  pafTed  many  years,  biefling  and  blefl  in  this  new  alliance, 
and  when  fhe  received  the  melancholy  news  of  Montaigne's 
death,  ihe  crolTed  almoft  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  to  min- 
gle her  tears  and  lamentations,  which  were  exceirlve,  with  his 
widow  and  daughter  [D].  Nor  did  her  piety  and  filial  regard 
£op  here.  She  revifed,  corrected,  and  reprinted  an  edition  of 
his  "  Effays"  in  1634;  to  which  Ihe  prefixed  a  preface,  full 

•  [c]  Bois  Robert,  in  "  Recneil  de  bons     Parifian. 

conies,  &c."    p.    758,    Dutch  edition.         [i>)  Pafquia's  Letters,  Vol.  II. 
However,  Eayle  imagines  her  to  be  a 
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of  the  flrongefr,  expreffions  of  efleem  and  devotion  for  his 
memory. 

She  wrote  feveral  things  in  profe  and  verfe,  which  were  col- 
lected into  one  volume  and  publiihed  by  herfelf  in  1636,  with 
this  title,  "Les  Avis,  &les  prefens  de  la  Demoifell  deGournai." 
Thus  fhe  took  leave  of  the  prefs.  when  {he  vvas  feventy ;  yet 
fhe  furvived  that  period  many  years,  not  dying  till  1645. 
She  died  at  Paris,  and  epitaphs  were  compofed  for  her  by 
Menage,  Vaiois,  Patin,  LaMothe  Vayer,  and  others. 

GOUNVILLE  (JoHN  HERAULD),  was  originally  valet 
de  chambre  to  the  duke  de  Rouchfocault :  but  was  afterwards, 
on  account  of  his  talents,  employed  in  confidential  offices  of 
ftate.  It  was  on  GounviJle  that  Boileau  was  faid  to  have 
written  this  epitaph. 

Ci  git  jnilement   regrette 
Un  fa  van  t  homrae   ians  fcience, 
Un  gentilhomme  fans   Dalliance 
Un  tres  bon  horn  me  fans  bonte. 

He  wrote  two  volumes  of  "  Memoirs,"  which  contain  im- 
portant anecdotes  of  the  french  mimfters,  from  Mazarin  to 
Colbert,  and  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Gounville  was 
was  born  in  1625,  and  died  in  1705. 

GOUSSET  (JAMES),  a  proteftant  minifter  of  Poitiers, 
wrote  a  4<  Hebrew  Dictionary,"  with  other  theological  works. 
Died  in  1704. 

GUTHJERES  (JAMES),  a  french  advocate  and  man  of 
letters  ;  born  at  Chaumont,  in  1638.  The  lovers  of  antiquity 
are  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  writings  ;  among  which 
are  the  following,  i.  ."  De  vetere  jure  Pontificis  urbis  Romae 
II.  De  officiis  Do nui s  Auguftae  Publicas  &  Privatae  III.  De 
jure  Manium,  with  feveral  other  traces.  He  wrote alfo  "La- 
tin Verfes,"  with  considerable  elegance, 

GOWER  (JOHN),  an  engliih  poet,  contemporary  with 
Chaucer,  but  older,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  born  about  1320.  The  caftle  of  Swanfea,  in  Glamor- 
ganfhire,  was  the  paternal  eftate  of  Henry  Gower,  biihop  of 
St.  David's,  in  1326;  and,  as  this  prelate  furvived  till  1347, 
at  which  time  our  prelate  mult  have  been  twenty^ve  at  leatt, 
it  is  probable  he  was  bred  at  Oxford,  and  at  Merton-coliege, 
whereof  his  name-lake  of  St.  David's  had  been  a  fellow. 
Soiire  time  after  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  removed  to  the 
Middle- Temple ;  and  applied  to  the  law  with  fo  much  dili- 
gence, that  he  became  very  eminent  in  that  profeiilon.  How- 
ever, his  ftudy  did  not  engrofs  his  whole  attention  he  was 
well  read  in  polite  literature,  and  had  an  excellent  taite  for 
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poetry,  upon  which  he  fpent  feme  of  his  leifure  hours.    This 
part  of  his  character   iirft  brought  him  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Chaucer,    which  afterwards    grew     into  a   very   warm 
friendfhip.     Many  circumftances  conduced  to  unite  thefe  two 
fathers  of  englifh  poetry  ;   there  was  a   great  likenefs   in   their 
tempers  ;    thev    were  alfo    of  the   fame  party.     Chaucer  had 
attached  himfelf  to  John  of  Gaunt,   duke  of  Lancafter,  uncle 
to  Richard  II.  and  Gower  had  adhered  as   fleadily  to  Wood- 
iloke,   duke  of  Gloucefter,  another  of  the  king's  uncles.     Add 
to  this,  that  Gower  was  as  much  offended  with,  and  cenfured 
as   freely,  the  vices   of  the   clergy,    as  Chaucer  did  ;  and  it 
is  no  wonder,   as  they  were  fo  very  intimate,  that  they  con- 
ferred together  about  their  works,  and  fome  times  argued  warm- 
ly without  anger,  of  which  Leland  fpeaks  with  much  pleafur-e, 
and  obferves,  that    the  only  real  difpute  between   them  was, 
which  (hould  honour  the  other  moft  [E].     Though  Gower 
was   born  fitft,  yet  he   outlived   Chaucer ;    and  is  therefore 
faid,  not  only  to   be  Chaucer's   fcholar,   but  his  fucceflor  in 
the  laurel. 

However,  he  took  care  that  his  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  fbould  be  no  hindrance  to  the  purfuit  of  his  graver 
ftudies ;  on  the  contrary,  while  his  poetical  fame  was  daily 
increafing,  he  was  molt  apt  to  eftablifh  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer;  and  he  reaped  the  advantage  of  both.  In  the  fir  ft 
character,  he  became  a  favourite  of  his  prince,  Richard  II. 
infomuch,  that  one  day  the  king,  taking  his  diverfion  on  the 
Thames,  fent  for  our  poet,  who  was  in  a  boat  near  him,  into 
his  bar^e,  and  commanded  him  to  exert  his  talent  upon  foms 
life ful  fubjeft  [F].  He  obeyed  the  royal  mandate,  and  pro- 
duced his  "  Conierlio  Amantis,"  containing  a  kind  of  poetical 
fyftem  of  morality;  in  the  conclulion  whereof,  he  gave  the 
king  occalionally  a  Ereat  deal  of  good  advice,  and  upon  very 
delicate  fubje&s,  with  much  dignity  and  freedom.  By  thi?, 
and  other  works,  he  obtained  the  general  opinion  of  being  a  good 
man,  and  was  particularly  diilinguimed  by  the  appellation  of  the 
MORAL  Gower  [G].  In  his  character  as  a  lawyer,  he  made 
fo  conliderable  a  figure,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  raifed  to 
the  firft  rank  in  that  profemon,  and  to  have  fat  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain  he  was 
very  eminent  for  his  knowiege  this  way;  and  as  he  was  fm- 

[E]  Leland.  Comment,  descriptor.  Chaucer,   at  the  clnfe  of  his   "  Troihis 
Entail.      Chaucer's  Works   by   Urrey,  and  Creflida  j"  in  a   ftanza  beginning 
p.  35}.  Gowei's  "  Confeffio  Amantis/'  thus:    "  O  mnr.'l  Gower,  this  bcke   I. 
fol.  190.  edit.  1432.  dire&e,  Sec."     See  it  in  modern  Fng- 

[F]  Prologue   to    the    "  Coufeffio    lifh  in  B^og.  Bnc.  under  our  authors 
^mantis."  ai'iiule. 

[G]  This  was    fir  ft  given    h'.m  by 
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gularly  attached  to  the  fervice  of  Thomas  of  Woodftock,  firft 
earl  of  Buckingham,  and  then  duke  of  Uloucd'er,  it  is  pro~ 
bable,  that  he  belonged  to  that  prince  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fefnon.  It  is  well  known,  that  not  only  the  king  and  prince 
cf  Wales,  but  alt  the  orinces  of  th-  blood,  had  their  i'dndine" 

-*•  «^ 

counfel  learned  in  the  law,  who  ^^ve  heard  in  pariia'ment.  in 
cafe  any  bill  was  read  that  might  be  detrimental  to  their  in- 

f 

tereft;  and  hence  it  may  be  preiumed,  that  Gower  was  of  this 
projects  couniel.  Our  lawyer  aifo  made  his  iVJufcpa  the 
tribute  ot  her  tears  upon  the  death  of  this  p'Hron,  whole  mur- 
der at  Calais  he  lamented  in  a  very  afie^iflg  manner  [H]. 

As  his  Heady  attachment  to  this  prince  could  not  bur  create 
in  him  much  diflike  to  the  admiiiifb'ation  of  his  murderer,  he 
did  not  fpare  to  lay  before  king  Richard  the  luxury  of  his 

»  J  -^  j 

court,  the  irreligious  lives  of  his  clergy,  the  danger  of  liken- 
ing to  flatterers,  the  wickednefs  of  corrupt  judges,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  human  glory  and  happinefs.  even  in  the  moil:  ex- 
alted ranks  ;  efpeciaiiy  when  monarchs  (which  was  his  cafe) 
gave  way  to  the  crueleft  oppressions  of  the  people.  In  thefe 
ientiments,  as  (oon  as  Henry  IV.  had  depoied  king  Richard, 
and  got  pollem"  on  of  the  throne,  hfe  appeared  warmly  on  the 
fide  of  the  revolution  ;  and  ?  tided  feverai  hiftorical  pieces  to  his 
chronicle,  called,  "  Vox  Clamantis,  or,  The  Voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  Wildernels,"  &c.  wherein  with  one  hand  he  black- 
ened the  character  of  his  old  m after  Richard,  and  with  th» 
other  blanched  that  of  the  new  monarch,  with  the  utrno ft  force 
of  his  poetical  pencil  n  the  firft  vear  or  ihis  reign,  through 
the  decay  of  age,  being  deprived  of  his  eye-fight,  he  lamented 
that  lois  not  long  after  very  pathetically  in  "  A  Poem  of  the 
Commendation  of  Peace/'  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the 
Mufes  and  the  world,  in  fuch  terms  as  plainly  to  tcftify  a  full 
fenfe  o(  his  approaching  death,  which  accoidingly  happened 
in  1402. 

Some  fbort  poems  of  his  are  printed  among  thofe  of  Chau- 
cer ;  and  there  are  many  more  annexed  to  the  iirft  edition  of 
his  book,  "  De  Confeflione  Amantis,"  ;\nd  a  lift  of  others 
from  the  Bodleian,  Cotton,  and  All-SouiVCollege  libraries, 
may  be  feen  in  Biog.  Brit.  Where  is  alfo  an  account  in 
Vol.  11.  of  his  "  Confeffio  Amantis,"  printed  by  Caxton,  in 
1644,  and  again  in  1554,  at  London. 

GOUYE  (JOHN),  a  jefuit  and  eminent  mathematician. 
He  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  and  pub- 
lilhed  u  Mathematical  and  Phiiolbphical  Obfervations/'  in 
two  volumes,  8vo.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Gouye 
Longuemare,  who  wrote  various  diiTeitations  and  memoirs 
to  illuftrate  the  "  Hiltory  of  France." 

[n]  Both  in  his'*  Vox  Clamanlis,"  and  "  Chrouica  Tripartita." 
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GRAAF  (REGNTIER  DE),  a  celebrated  phyfician,  was 
born  at  Schoonhaven,  a  town  in  Holland,  where  his  father 
was  the  firir,  architect,  July  30,  1641.  After  having  laid 
a  proper  foundation  for  clailical  learning,  he  went  to  ftudy 
phyfic  at  Leyden;  in  which  fcience  he  made  io  vaft  a  progreis, 
that  in  1^63  he  publifhed  a  treatife  "  De  Succo  Pancreatico," 
which  did  him  the  higheft  honour.  Two  years  after  he 
went  to  France,  and  was  made  M.  D.  at  Angers  ;  but  returned 
to  Holland  the  year  after,  and  fettled  at  Delft.  wl)ere  he 
practifed  in  his  profeflion  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  drew  upon 
hi mfelf  the  envy  of  his  brethren.  He  married  in  1672,  and. 
died  Aug.,  17,  1673,  when  he  was  only  32  years  of  age.  He 
publifhed  three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation  both  in 
men  and  women,  upon  which  fubjedt  he  had  a  controverfy 
with  Swammerdam.  His  works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were 
publifhed  in  8vo.  at  Leyden,  in  1677  an^  I7°5>  tnev  were 
alfo  tranflated  into  Flernifh,  and  publifhed  at  Amfterdara 
in  1686. 

GRABE  (JoHN  ERNEST),  the  learned  editor  of  the 
46  Septuagint,"  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  royal  library 
at  Buckingham-houfe,  was  the  fon  of  Martyn  Sylvefler  Grahe, 
prpfeiTor  of  divinity  and  hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Koningf- 
berg  in  PrufTia,  where  his  fen  Erneft  was  born,  Jan.  io,  1666, 
He  had  his  education  there,  and  took  the  degree  of  M,  A.  in 
that  univerfity;  after  which)  devoting  himfelfto  the  ftndy  of 
divinity,  he  read  the  works  of  the  fathers  with  the  utmoft 
attention.  Thefe  he  took  as  the  bed:  matters  and  inftructors 
upon  the  important  fubject  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of  their 
principles  and  cuftoms,  and  that  fondnefs  grew  into  a  kind 
of  unreicrved  veneration  for  their  authority.  Among  thefe 
he  obferved  the  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of  the  facred  miniflry 
to  be  uiiiverfally  laid  down  as  effential  to  the  being  of  a  true 
church:  this  point,  working  continually  upon  his  fpiriis, 
made  by  degrees  fo  deep  an  impreffion,  that  at  length  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged,  in  confcience,  to  quit  Lutheranifm, 
the  etfablifhed  religion  of  his  country,  in  which  he  had  been 
bred,  and  enter  within  the  pale  of  the  roman  church,  where? 
that  fucceffion  was  preferved.  In  this  temper  he  faw  like- 
wife  many  other  particulars  in  the  Jutheran  faith  and  practice, 
Bot  agreeable  to  that  of  the  fathers,  and  confequently  absolutely 
erroneous,  if  not  heretical. 

Being  confirmed  in  this  refolution,  he  gave  in  to  the 
electoral  college  at  Sambia  in  Prufiia,  a  memorial,  containing 
the  reafons  for  his  change  in  1695;  and,  leaving  Koningiberg, 
fet  out  in  order  to  put  it  in  execution  in  fome  catholic  country. 
He  was  in  the  road  to  a  place  called  Erfard,  in  this  defign, 
\vhen  there  were  prefented  to  him  three  tracts  in  anfvver  to  his 
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memorial,  from  the  elc&or  of  Brandenbourg,  who  had  given  im- 
mediate orders  to  three  P  ruffian  divines  to  write  them  for  the  pur- 
pofe  fil.  Grabe  was  entirely  difpofed  to  pay  all  due  refpeft 
to  this  ^addrefs  from  his  fovereign;  and,  having  perufed  the 
tra&s  with  care,  his  refolution  for  embracing  Popery  was  a 
little  unhinged,  infomnch  that  he  wrote  to  one  -of  the  divines, 
whofe  name  was  S^ner,  to  procure  him  a  fafe-condncl:,  tjiat 
he  might  return  to  Berlin,  to  confer  with  him.  This  favour 
being  eafily  obtained,  he  went  to  that  city,  where  Spener 
prevailed  upon  him  fo  far  as  to  change  his  deiign  of  going 
among  the  papifts,  for  another.  In  England  fays  this  friend, 
you  will  meet  with  the  outward  and  uninterrupted  fuccelficn 
which  you  want:  take  then  your  icnte  thither;  this  (rep  will 
give  much  lefs  difTatisfaction  to  your  ti  lends,  and  at  the  fame 
time  equally  fatisfy  your  conicience  JK],  Our  divine  yielded 
to  the  advice;  and,  arriving  in  En^la?id,  was  received  with 
all  the  refpecl  due  to  his  merit,  and  prefently  recommended 
to  king  William  in  fuch  terms,  that  his  majefty  granted  him 
a  peniion  of  lool.  per  annum,  to  enable  him  to  purfue  his 
fludies. 

He  had  the  warmed  fenfe  of  thofe  favours,  and  prefently 
fhewed  himfelf  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  valuable  books  which  he  puhhfhed  in  England;  .which, 
from  this  rime,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country;  and  finding 
the  ecciefiaftical  constitution  fo  much  to  his  mind,  he  enter- 
ed into  priefts'  orders  in  that  church,  and  became  a  zealous 
advocate  for  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  his  opinion  to  the  r>ri- 
rnitive  pattern  than  any  other.  In  this  fpirit  he  publiihed  in 
1698,  and  the  following  year,  "  Spicilegium  SS.  Patrum, 
&c.  [L],"  or  a  collection  of  the  leiler  work?  and  fragments, 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  of  the  fathers  and  heretics  of  the  three 
firft  centuries  ;  induced  thereto,  as  he  exprefsly  declared,  by 
the  coniideration,  that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient  for 
healing  the  divifions  of  the  chriflian  church,  than  to  reflecl  on 
the  practice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive  fathers  [M].  Upon 
the  fame  motive  he  printed  alfo  Jufun  Martyr's  "tirll 


[i]  The  names  of  tbefe  divines  were  [K]  Menekeu's   "German   DI6ti.-.n- 

Philip    James     Spener,    Bernard     Van  ary/'  and   "  Pfaffii  notae  in   liturgLm 

Sanden,     aad     John     William     Baier.  Graecnm  Grabii." 

Thefirfl  \vas  ecclciiallical  connfellor  to  [L]  Both  volumes  were  reprinted  at 

the  elector,    and   pnncipal  minifter  at  Oxfor.i,  in  1700,  8vo. 

Berlin;  and  the    fecot;d   principal  pro-  [M]   Some  remarks  were  made  upon 

fetfor  at  Koirngfberg.     The   three  an-  the  fiift   volume,  in   a  piece  intituleJ, 

fwers  were  printed  the  fame  year.     The  "A   rew    and  full  Method   of  fettling 

firft  at  Berlin,  the  fecond  at   Koningf-  the  canonical   Authority    of    t'^e    Ntvy 

berg,    both  in  4(10,    and    the  third  at  Teftament,  by  Jer.  Jone?,  17*6,"  Svo. 
Jana,  in-Svo. 

logy* 
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logy"  in  1700  fN];  an(^  tne  works  of  Trenceus  in  1702  foj. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne  this  year, 
our  author's  aifairs  grew  Hill  better.  The  very  warm  affection 
which  that  princeis  had  for  the  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment 
cotild  not  but  bring  io  remarkable  a  champion  for  it  into  her 
particular  favour.  Befides  continuing  his  penfion,  her  majefty 
fought  an  occafion  of  giving  fome  farther  proofs  of  her  fpecial 
regard  for  him,  and  ilie  was  not  long  in  rinding  one. 

The  "  Septuagint"  iKid  never  been  entirely  printed  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James's  library,  partly  by  reafon 
of  the  great  difficulty  ot  performing  it,  in  a  manner  fuitable 
to  its  real  worth,  and  partly  becaufe  that  worth  itlelf  had 
been  ib  much  difparaged  by  the  advocates  of  the  roman  copy, 
that  it  was  even  grown  into  fome  negle£t.  To  perform  this 
talk,  and  therein  to  a  fieri  its  fuperior  merit,  was  an  honour 
marked  out  for  Grabe;  and  when  her  majefty  acquainted 
him  with  it,  flie  at  the  fame  time  prefcnted  him  with  a  purfe 
to  enable  him  to  go  through  with  it  [p].  This  was  a  pro- 
digious undertaking,  and  he  fpared  no  pains  to  complete  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  employed  fuch  hours  as  were  necefiary 
for  refreshment,  in  other  works  of  principal  elteem.  In 
1705,  he  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  bilhop  Bull's  works, 
in  folio,  with  notes;  for  which  he  received  the  author's  par- 
ticular thanks  [oj;  and  he  had  alfo  a  hand  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  arciideacon  Gregory's  pompous  edition  of  the 
New  Teftament  in  Greek,  which  was  printed  the  fame  year 
at  Oxford  [a]. 

From  his  firft  arrival  he  had  resided  a  great  part  of  his 
time  in  that  univerfity,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted. Befides  the  Bodleian  library  there,  he  met  with 
feveral  perfons  of  the  firft  clafs  of  learning  in  his  own  way, 

[N]  The  works  of  this  father  came  divine   monk,  who   publifhed  another 

ont  in  1722.     The  editor  whereof,  in  edr.iun    of  Lenseus,     at   Pans,    1710, 

Che  dedication,  obferves  that  Dr.  Grabe  folio. 

was  a  good   man,  and   not  unlearned,         [p]  The   queen's    pnrfe    was    6ol. 

and  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  the  procured  by   Robert    Hail:y,  eiq;   and 

f.thers;  but  that  he  was  no  critic,  nor  it  enabled  him   to  enlarge  the   prolego- 

eonld  be  one,  not  being  endowed  with  mena  to  the  G&ateuch.     See  thofe  pro- 

genius  or  jiulgement,  or,  to  fpeak  the  leg  mnena  at  the  end. 
troth,  furniihed  with  learning  fufficient         [oj  That  learned  bilhop  on   ail  oc- 

for  that  purpofe.   fuflini  Apologia,  cum  cations,  as  long  as  he  lived,  acknow- 

r.otls     Scyan      Thirlbii      Lond.     1722,  iedged  our   author's  fingnlar  generofity 

fol.  —  Ths  authors   of  the  tl  Acla  Eru-  as  well  as  learning,   in  piK-Hf-hing   his 

ditorum    Lipfiae,"  in    their   account  of  works  with  fo  much  improvement  and 

Thirlby's    edition    of    Juftin     Martyr,  advantage  to  the  great  truths   he   had 

have  animadverted  upon  him  with  great  defended,  and  to  the  learned  world. 
Severity,  on  account  of  that  part  of  his         [R]   He  revifed  the  "  Scholia,"  which 

dedication,    wherein    he    has  cenfured  Gregory,  then  dead,  had  collected  from 

Grabe.  curious  authors,  and  marked  the  places 

[«]  Several    objections  were    made  whence  they  were  taken.     Preface  to 

alifc  U>  this  by  Rene  Maffuet,  a  beae-  that  \vovk. 

among 
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among  whom  he    found  that  freedom  of  converfe  and  com- 
munication of  ftudies  which  is  infeparahle  from  true  fcholars, 
whereby,  together   with   his    own    application,  he   was    now 
grown  into  univerfal  eiteem,  and   every  where  carefled,     The 
alcxandrian    MS.    wss   the  chief  object   of  his    labour.     He 
examined  it   with  his  ufcal  diligence,   and  comparing   it  with 
a   copy  from  that  of  the  vatkau  at  Rome,  he  found  it  in   fo 
many  places  preferable  to  the  other,   that  he  rciblved  to  print 
itas'ibon  a^  polrible.      \Vith  this  view,  in    1704,  he  drew  up 
a  particular  account  of  the  preferences,  efpecially  in  r"fpec~t  to 
the  book  of  "   judges,"  and  puhliihed  it,    together  with  three 
fpecimens,  containing  fo   many  cifterenr   methods  of  bis  in- 
tended edition,  to  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned. 
This   came   out   in    1705,  with  propofals  for   printing  it  by 
fubfcription,  in   a   letter  add  relied    to   Dr.  Mill,  principal   of 
Edmond-hall,  Oxford  [s];  and  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  lay   in  the  power  of  that  learned  bodv   to  promote 
the  work,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  early 
the    following    year,   upon   which    occaiion    Dr.    Smalridge, 
who  then   officiated   as    regius   profe;Ibi\  delivered   two    latin 
fpeeches,  containing  the  higheft  compliments  upon  his  merit. 
The  fuccefs  was  abundantly  aniwerable  to  his  fonder!  wifhes; 
befides  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  another  prefent  from 
his  own  fovereign  the  king  of  Prullia:   and  fubfcnptions  from 
the   principal   nobility,     clergy,     and    gentry,    crouded    daily 
upon  him  from  all  parts. 

In  the  mid  ft  of  tliefe  encouragements,  the  firfl  tome  of 
this  important  work  came  cut  in  1707,  at  Oxford,  in  folio 
and  8vo.  This  volume  contained  the  Odlateuch  [T],  and 
his  defign  was  to  print  the  reft,  according  to  the  lenor  of 
the  MS.  but,  for  want  of  fome  materials  to  complete  the  hif- 
torical  and  prophetical  books,  he  chofe  rather  to  break  that 
order,  and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  pomble  [uj. 
T  he  chief  materials  for  which  he  waited  not  yet  coming  to 
hand,  he  was  fenfible  that  the  world  might  expeft  to  &e  the 
reafons  of  the  delay,  and  therefore  pubhihed  a  diflertatioa  the 
following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of  it  [vj. 

[s]  Among  our  author's  MS  S.  were  [T]  Prolegov.  ad  Oftateuch. 

found,    the   olexandrian    texts    of    the  [u]   Some  pcrfons  were  <Ufpleafed  .it 

"  Ncjvv   Teftameut,"  and  of  "  St.  Cle-  the  preference   given  by  tl-e  duel  or  t* 

ment's  Epiftles,  by  Junius,  wkh  Notes/'  the  alexaudrian  MS.  above  the  vaticait. 

3 at  he  never  clifcovered  his  defign  of  Vide  i. cure  tie   Th.  Sal.  a  Mr.  L'Abbe, 

printing  this  vvoik,  which  \v<-u!d   have  B.  inferted  in  the  fupplement  ro  Journal 

perfefted    tlie   whole   alexamirun    MS.  lies  Scavans  for  December  1709, 

left  he  fhouU  |>rejud'ce    the  fate   of  his  [v]   The   titltj  is,  "  J.  Emeil   Grab'ti 

friend  Dr.    Mill's   e'  New  Teftament."  Dilfenatio    de  variiu    vitn     ixx,    Int'.-r- 

This   arduous  t;ifk  \va-s  rcferve.l  for  the  pretum   ante   B.   Origenis  aevum  nl\(is, 

ftiil  fuperiqr  induib-y  o(  Dr.  \Vuide.  &  remediis  ab  ipfo  Ucxaplari  ejui'Jcm 

la 
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In  the  mean  time,  he  met  with  the  fmgular  misfortune  of 
leaving  his  reputation  foifed,  by  the  brightnefs  of  his  own 
fplendor.  Mr.  William  Whifton  had  not  only  in  private 
difcourfes,  in  order  to  fupport  his  own  caufe  by  the  ftrength 
of  our  author's  character,  but  alfo  in  public  writings,  plainly- 
intimated,  "l  that  the  do&or  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about 
the  Confutation  of  the  Apoftles,  written  by  St.  Clement,  and 
that  he  owned  in  general  the  genuine  truth  and  apoftolical 
antiquity  of  that  collection."  This  calumny  was  neglected 
by  our  author  for  fome  time,  till  he  underftood  that  the  ftory 
gained  credit,  and  was  adnaily  believed  by  feveral  perfons 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  For  that  reafon  he  thought 
it  neceiTary  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
Apoftolical  Conflitutions  was  quite  different,  if  not  oppofite, 
to  Mr.  Whifton's  fentiments  about  them;  this  he  did  in  "  An 
Effay  upon  two  Arabic  Manufcripts  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  that  ancient  Book  called  the  Doftrine  of  the  Apoftles, 
which  is  faid  to  be  extant  in  them,  wherein  Mr.  Whiflon's 
mi (takes  about  both  are  plainly  proved  [w]. 

This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1711,  8vo.  In  the 
dedication,  he  obferves,  that  it  was  the  firft  piece  which  he 
pobiilhed  in  the  engli(h  tongue,  for  the  fervice  of  the  church; 
and  it  proved  in  the  event  to  be  the  laft,  being  prevented  in 
the  defign  he  had  of  publifhing  many  others  by  his  death, 
which  happened  Nov.  12,  1712,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age. 
He  was  interred  in  Weftminfler- abbey,  where  a  marble  mo- 
nument, with  his  effigy  at  full  length,  in  a  fitting  pofture, 
and  a  fuitable  infcription  underneath,  was  erected  at  the  ex- 

verfionis  additione  adhibttis,  deque  hu-  languages,  had  been  appointed  the  year 
jus  editionis  reliquiis  tarn  manufcriptis  before,  by  Sharp,  archbifhop  of  York, 
tarn  prselo  excufis."  The  helps  he  to  aflift  Grabe  in  porufing  thefe  MSS_ 
wanted,  as  above  intimated,  were  a  having  engaged  the  doctor  to  write  this 
fyriac  MS.  of  the  hirtoncal  books  of  the  treatife  agamft  Whiflon's  notion.  But 
Old  Teftament,  with  Origen's  marks  as  the  refult  of  the  enquiry  was,  that 
upon  them;  befides  two  MSS.  one  be-  the  arable  *' Didafcalia"  were  nothing 
longing  to  cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  elfe  but  a  tranfl.aion  of  the  firft  fix  eii- 
to  the  college  of  Lewis  le  Grand.  He  tire  books  of  the  •<  Clementine  Confti- 
received  all  afterwards,  and  made  col-  tutions,"  wi:h  only  the  addition  o£ 
latlons  from  them,  as  alfo  for  a  volume  five  or  fix  chanters  not  in  the  greek, 
of  annotations  upon  the  whole  work,  Whifton  immediately  fent  out  "  Re- 
ns  well  as  for  the  prolegomena;  all  marks  upon  Grabe'?  Effay,  &c.  17115" 
which  requiring  fome  time  to  digeft  wherein  he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  prin- 
into  a  proper  method,  the  fecond  vo-  cipal  fupport  of  his  own  opinions.  He 
Jume  did  not  come  out  till  1700,  but  declares,  therefore,  the  dodlor  could 
was  followed  by  the  third  the  eniuing  not  have  ferved  him  better  thanjie  had 
year.  done  in  this  efiay.  Nor  has  almoft, 
[w]  Grabe  was  aftifted  in  this  piece  fays  he,  any  difcovery,  I  think,  hap- 
by  Gagnier,  who,  about  ten  years  be-  pened  fo  fortunate  to  me,  and  to  that 
fore,  had  come  over  to  the  church  of  facred  caufe  I  am  engaged  in  from  the 
England  from  that  of  France,  and  then  beginning,  as  this  eilay  of  his  before 
taught  hebrew  at  Oxford;  and,  being  us. 
well  'ikilled  in  moil  of  the  oriental 
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J>ence  of  the  lord-treafurer  Harley  [x].  He  had  fo  great  a 
zeal  for  promoting  the  ancient  government  and  difcipline  of 
the  church,  among  all  thofe  who  had  ieparated  themfelvcs 
from  the  corruption  and  fuperllitions  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
that  he  formed  a  plan,  and  made  fome  advances  in  it,  for 
reftoring  the  epifcopal  order  and  office  in  the  territories  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia,  his  fovereign;  and  he  propofed,  moreover, 
to  introduce  a  liturgy  much  after  the  model  of  the  engluli 
fervice,  into  that  king's  dominions.  He  recommended  like- 
vvife  the  ufe  of  the  engliih  liturgy  itfelf,  by  means  of  feme  of 
his  friends,  to  a  certain  neighbouring  court.  By  thefe 
methods,  his  intention  was  to  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of 
Proteflants  in  a  more  perfect  and  apoftolical  Reformation  than 
that  upon  which  either  of  them  then  flood,  and  thereby 
fortify  the  common  caufe  of  their  proteftation  againft  the 
errors  of  Popery,  againft  which  he  left  feverai  MSS.  finilhed 
and  unfinimed;  in  latin,  whereof  the  titles  in  englifh.  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Hickes'  s  account  of  his  MSS.  Among  which 
alfo  were  feverai  letters,  which  he  wrote  with  fuccefs,  to 
feverai  perfons,  to  prevent  their,  apoftacy  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  it.  In  thefe 
letters  he  challenged  the  priefts  to  meet  him  in  conferences 
before  the  perfons  whom  they  had  led  aftray;  but  they  know- 
ing, fays  Dr.  Hickcs,  the  Hercules  with  whom  they  muft 
have  conflicted,  wifely  declined  the  challenge. 

He  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  behind  him,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Hickes  for  his  life,  and  after  his  deceafe 
to  Dr.  George  Smalridge.  The  former  of  thefe  divines 
carefully  performed  his  requeft  of  making  it  known,  that  he 
had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  Ens:- 

O 

land,  in  an  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  f>  a  tract  of  our 
author's,  which  he  publil'hed  with  the  following  title:  "  Some 
Jnftanees  of  the  Defect  and  Omiffions  in  Mr.  Whifton's 
Collections  of  Tettimonies,  from  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Fathers,  agaift  the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  Gholt,  and  of 
mifapplying  and  mifmterpreting  divers,  of  them,  by  Dr. 
Grabe.  To  which  is  premifed,  a  Difcourfe,  wherein  fome 
Account  is  given  of  the  learned  Doctor,  and  his  MSS.  and  of 
this  moit  Treatife  found  among  his  Engliih  MSS?*  by  George 
Hickes,  D.  D.  1712,"  Svo.  There  came  out  afterwards 
two  more  of  our  author's  pofthumous  pieces.  I.  "  Liturgia 
Graeca  Johannis  Ernefti  Grabii."  This  liturgy,  drawn  up  by 
our  author  for  his  own  private  ufe,  was  published  by  Chrifto- 
pher  Matthew  PfafF,  at  the  end  of  "  Irensei  F  ragmen  ta  Anec- 


[x]  It  ft:mds  againft  the  weftcrn  wall   of  tb.c  fouth  crofs  aile,  a  g  >od 
over  that  of  Camtlen. 
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«!ota,"  printed  at  the  Hague,  1715,  8vo.  2.  <c  De  Forma 
Confecrationis  Euchariftiae,  hoc  eft,  Defrnfio  Ecclefia? 
Graeca?,  &c."  i.  e.  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Form  of 
of  Confecration  of  the  Etichaiift,  or  a  Defence  of  the  Greek 
Church  again  ft  that  of  Rome,  in  the  Article  of  confederating 
the  Euchariflical  Elements,  written  in  Latin,  by  John  Errieft 
Grabc,  and  now  firft  publi filed  with  an  Englifh  verflon."  To 
which  is  added,  from  the  fame  author's  MSS.  fome  notes 
concerning  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  with 
the  form  and  effect  of  the  euchai  iltical  confecration,  and  two 
fragments  of  a  preface  deflgned  for  a  new  edition  of  the  firft 
liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  with  a  preface  of  the  editor,  fhewing 
what  is  the  opinion  of  the  church  of  England  concerning 
the  ufe  of  the  fathers,  and  of  its  principal  members,  in  regard 
to  the  matter  defended  by  Dr,  Grabe  in  this  treatife, .  1721, 
8vo. 

GRACfAN  (BALTHAZAR),  a  fpanifh  Jefuit,  and  rector 
of  the  college  of  Tarragon.  He  wrote  feveral  works  on 
theological  iubjects,  and  was  in  great  eftimaJion  with  his 
countrymen.  He  died  in  1958. 

GRACCHUS  (TIBERIUS  and  CAIUS),  fons  of  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus  and  Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio.  Tibe- 
rius, the  elder,  was  a  great  patriot,  and  promoter  of  the 
agrarian  law.  He  fell,  however,  a  victim  to  his  zeal;  nor 
did  his  brother  Cains  lone:  furvive  him,  but  was  killed  under 

o 

fimilar  circumftances.  To  the  principles,  the  conduct,  and 
the  fate  of  thefe  men,  parallels  may  be  eafily  found  in  the 
Imlory  of  many  leading  men  in  the  french  revolution. 
There  were  many  other  individuals  of  this  name  diilinguiihed 
in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

GRADEN1GO  (PETER),  is  celebrated  in  the  hiftory  of 
Europe  as  having  been  principally  inftrumcntal  in  reducing 
the  government  of  Venice  to  an  arrftocrncy,  and  indeed,  to 
the  form  which  it  {till  aflumes.  He  was  doge  in  1290,  and 
died  in  1303. 

GRAEME  (JoH-v),  was  born  at  Carnwarth,  in  Lanark- 
fliire.,  in  1748.  His  father  was  *>f  t\\&  middling  clafs  of 
farmers,  whole  wnilth  confificd  chierly  in  fix  children  and  in 
his  indullry,  for  which,  and  his  integrity,  he  was  diftinguifh- 
cd  among  his  neighbours.  He  was  the  youngeft  of  four  fons, 
and  of  a  conftitution  lefs  robuft  than  that  of  his  brothers. 
Early  in  life,  haviny.  cii {covered  an  uncommon  proficiency  in 
the  learning  taught  at  the  fchool  of  the  village,  they  refolved 
to  difpenie  with  his  fcrvices  in  the  bufinefs  of  the  farm,  for 
which  he  promifed  to  be  unequal,  and  to  educate  him  in  the 
church;  an  object  of  common  ambition  in  that  part  of  the 
&laud,  where  tbe  Jaiary  of  an  eccleliaftic  offers  no  tem-ptatio* 
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to  the  rich,  and  the  attainment  of  a  liberal  education  is  within 
the  reach  of  perfons  of  inferior  rank.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
(1763)  he  was  placed  at  the  fchool  of  Lanark,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Robert  Thomfon  [Y],  a  teacher  of  eminent  learning 
and  abilities.  Here  his  progrefs  in  grammatical  learning  was 
rapid,  and,  coniidering  his  early  difadvantages,  incredible. 
His  exercifes  in  particular  were  the  admiration  of  his  mailer; 
who:e  difcernment  conftrued  thofe  eccentricities  of  imagina- 
tion, which  received  his  correction,  into  a  prefage  of  future 
eminence.  In  17*6  he  was  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Edinburgh.  In  this  juftly  celebrated  feminary  his  talents  found 
ample  fcope  and  encouragement.  Accuftomed  to  excel,  his 
defire  of  excellence  found  greater  excitement,  and  his  in- 
duftry  was  equal  to  his  emulation,  which  prompted  him  to 
aim  at  diftinclion  in  the  mofl  abftrufe  and  difficult  ftudies, 
where  either  a  competitor,  or  applaufe,  could  be  found.  His 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  his  affiduity.  In  claffical  learning 
he  furpafied  the  moft  induilrious  and  accompliihed  ftudent  of 
his  ftanding.  He  fpoke  and  compofed  in  latin  with  a  fluency 
;md  elegance  that  had  few  examples.  And,  of  mathematics, 
natural  philoiophy,  and  metaphyflcs,  his  knowledge  was 
confiderable.  To  this  was  owing  a  certain  propenefs  to  dif- 
putation  and  metaphyfical  refinement,  for  which  he  was- 
remarkable,  and  which  he  often  indulged  to  a  degree  that 
fubjecled  him  to  the  imputation  of  imprudence,  and  (among 
the  unlearned)  of  free-thinking.  His  thoughts,  full  of  ardour 
and  vivacity,  would  often,  indeed,  make  excursions  beyond 
the  limits  of  fyftem,  and  the  narrow  views  of  prejudice,  yet 
were  theie  excursions  ever  made  with  rnodefty;  nor  was  his 
propensity  to  argument  ever  accompanied  with  arrogance,  but 
was  merely  the  wanronnefs  of  confcious  talents,  and  the 
ebullition  of  youthful  vanity,  which  abated,  and  fubiided,  as 
he  advanced  in  the  ftudy  of  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened 
philofophy.  The  belles  lettres,  a  more  humanifing  iubjecft 
of  enquiry,  unfolded  to  his  view  thofe  attraftive  beauties  to 
which  his  mind  feemed  to  have  an  innate,  though  hitherto 
undifcovered,  propenfity.  Recogniiing,  as  it  were,  the 
ftandard  of  excellence  congenial  to  his  tafte,  moral  philofophv, 
hiitory,  poetry,  and  criticifm,  became  his  favourite  purfuits, 
and  fupplanted  every  inquifitive  pallion  of  a  lefs  amiable  ten- 
dency. In  tracing  the  lineaments  of  humanity,  truth,,  and 

[Y]  This  learned  and  worthy  fchool-  been  abided  to  the  two  fitters  he  is  faul 

maittr,  it  is  lefs  generally  known,  was  to  have  left.     She  died  Stpt.  3,  ivSt, 

brother-  n-law  or"    the    celebrated  au-  and  was  the  laft  of  the  poet's  tliree  fur- 

thor  of  "  The   Seafons  "     In    the  me-  viving    fibers.       With    a     confiJeraMe-. 

rooirs   piefixed  to  his    works    by   Dr.  fliare  of  his  tofte,  fhe  polTefled  a  1?, 

ock,  Mrs  Thomfon    fUould  hiive  portion  of  his  amiable  benevolence. 

bea'itj, 
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beauty,  the  feelings  of  his  Heart  expanded,  and  his-  judgement 
and  imagination  acquired  precifion  and  delicacy.  The  in- 
chantment  of  metaphyfical  philofophy,  the  vifions  of  Male- 
branche,  and.  the  fubtleties  of  Hume,  now  loft  pofJeffion  of 
his  admiring  fancy.  Full  of  admiration  of  the  inftruftive  and 
iublime  writings  of  the  moralift,  hiftorian,  and  poet,  he' 
foribok  the  purfuit  of  an  illutive  and  tmfatisfa&ofy  philofophy  $ 
whofe  fopbiftry  deceives  the  underftanding,  and  whofe  fcep- 
ticifm  contracts  the  heart.  His  chief  delight  was  to  perufe 
the  moft  approved  delineations  of  virtue  and  of  nature,  and 
the  moft  fuccefsful  reprefentations  of  life  and  of  manners ;  and 
his  higheft  ambition  to  imitate  the  beft  mailers  in  the  different 
departments  of  clalrkal  and  ornamental  learning.  His  turn 
for  elegant  competition  firft  appeared  in  the  foJution  of  a  phi- 
Jofophic  qneflion,  propofed  as  a  college-exercife,  which  he 
chofe  to  exemplify  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  fire  and  invention  ofeaftern  imagination. 
This  happened  in  1769;  and  his  firft  attempts  in  poetry  are 
of  no  earlier  date. 

About  this  time,  on  the  recommendation  of  Alexander 
Lockhart,  eiq  [z],  he  was  prefented  to  an  exhibition  (or 
burfary,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
he  accepted,  but  found  reafon  foon  after  to  decline,  upon  dif- 
covering  that  it  fubje&ed  him  to  repeat  a  courfe  of  languages' 
and  philofophy,  which  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  ambition,  taught  him  to  hold  in  no  great 
eftimaiion.  This  ftep,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  did  not  rnest 
with  the  approbation  of  his  friends;  and  the  only  advantage 
he  derived  from  the  event  (the  moft  important  in  his  life), 
was  a  view  of  the  venerable  city  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
amufed  his  imagination,  and  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Wilkie  (author  of  the  Epigoniad),  which  confirmed  him  in 
the  purfuit  of  poetical  fame,  in  1770,  he  renamed  his  ftudies 
at  Edinburgh,  and,  having  finilhed  the  ufiial  preparatory 
courfe,  was  admitted  into  the  theological  clafs :  but  the  ftate 
of  his  health,  which  foon  after  began  to  decline,  did  not  allow 
him  to  deliver  any  of  the  exercifesufually  prefcribed  to  ftudents 
in  that  fociety.  It  is  a  confederation  mortifying  to  human 
genius,  that  fine  talents,  and  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility, 
are  but  too  often  the  predifpofmg  caufe  of  an  inhdious  and 

[z]  Dean  of  the  faculty  of  advocates,  General  Lockhart  (in  the  anftrian  fer- 

and   now   lord  Lovington  of  the   Court  vice),  the  p relent  repreientauve  of  the 

nf  Seflion  in  Scotland.     As  an  advocate,  family.     Tne    father   of  Mr.     Grseme 

his  learning  and  eloquence  conftitute  an  then  refided  upon  the  eftale  of  General 

sera  in  the  hiftory   of  the  fcottiih  bar.  Lockhart ;   as  does  his  eldetf  brother,  a 

He  is  of  the.    family   of   Lockhart   of  reputable  farmer  111  the  neighbourhood 

Caimvatii,  for.   ot  the    author  of  the  of  Carnwath. 
**  Memoirs  ©f  Scotland,"  rind  uncle  tQ 
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fatal  difeafe.  In  autumn  1771,  his  ill-health,  that  had  been 
incrcafing  almoft  unperceived,  terminated  in  a  deep  con- 
fumption;  the  complicated  diftrefs  of  which,  aggravated  by 
the  indigence  of  his  fituation,  he  bore  with  an  heroic  com- 
pofure  and  magnanimity.  Hope,  that  commonly  alleviates 
the  fufferings  of  the  confumptive,  he  renounced  from  the 
beginning :  which,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  fenfibility, 
the  fires  of  literary  ambition  juft  kindling,  and  his  wiihes 
rapt  in  the  trance  of  fame,  required  an  uncommon  union 
of  phiiofophy  and  religion.  Convinced  that  his  fate  was 
inevitable,  and  feeling  himfelf  every  day  declining,  his  eafy 
humour  and  poetical  talent  fuffered  no  considerable  inter- 
ruption or  decay.  He  continued  at  intervals  to  compofc 
verfes,  and  to  correfpond  with  his  friends,  and,  after  a 
tedious  ftruggle  of  ten  months,  expired  Julv  26,  1772,  in 
the  2  ad  year  of  his  age.  His  poems,  confifting  of  elegies 
and  mifcellaneous  pieces,  were  collected,  and  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1773,  ^vo* 

GRAFFIO,  a  cafuift  of  the  fixteenth  century,  born  at 
Capua,  wrote  two  quarto  volumes  on  fubjects  of  morality. 

GRAFIGNY  (FRANCES),  a  french  lady  of  refpectable 
talents.  She  wrote  the  Peruvian  letters,  which  have  been 
tranflated  into  every  European  language,  and  are  indeed  to 
be  admired  for  delicacy  of  ientiment,  and  elegance  of  ftyle. 
She  wrote  alfo  various  pieces  for  the  theatre,  which  were  well 
received.  M.  Grafigny  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

GRAFTON  (RICHARD),  was  born  in  London,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England,  and  "  A  Chronicle,  and  large  meere  Hiitory 
of  the  AiFayers  of  England,  and  Kings  of  the  fame,  deduced 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World.". 

GRAHAM  (GEORGE),  clock  and  watch-maker,  was 
born  at  Gratwioc,  a  village  in  the  north  of  Cumberland,  in 
1675:  and,  in  1688,  carne  up  to  London.  He  was  not  put 
apprentice  to  Tompion,  as  is  generally  faid;  but,  after  he 
had  been  fome  time  with  another  mailer,  Tompion  received  . 
him  into  his  family  purely  for  his  merit,  and  treated  him  with 
a  kind  of  parental  affection  tiil  his  death.  That  Graham 
was,  without  competition,  the  moft  eminent  of  his  profeffion, 
is  but  a  fmall  part  ot  his  character  :  he  was  the  belt  mecha- 
nic of  his  time,  and  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  practical 
ailronomy;  fo  that  he  not  only  gave  to  various  movements 
for  the  menfuration  of  time,  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had 
never  before  been  attained,  but  invented  feveral  agronomical 
inlrrurnents,  by  which  considerable  advances  have  been  made 
in  that  fcience:  he  made  great  improyernsrus  in  thofe  whkh 
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had  before  been  in  ufe;  and,  by  a  wonderful  manual  dex- 
terity, conftrucled  them  with  gi eater  preciiion  and  accuracy 
than  any  other  perfon  in  the  world. 

The  great  mural  arch  in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich 
was  made  for  Dr.  Halley  tinder  his  immediate  infpe&ion, 
and  divided  by  his  own  hand;  and,  from  this  incomparable 
original,  the  beft  inftruments  of  the  kind  in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  Weft-Indies,  are  copies,  made  by  englifh 
artifts.  The  fcctor,  by  which  Dr.  Bradley  fir  ft  difcqvered 
two  new  motions  in  the  fixed  liars,  was  his  invention  and 
fabric.  He  comprifed  the  whole  planetary  fyftem  within  the 
compafs  of  a  fin  all  cabinet,  from  which,  as  a  model,  all  the 
mode-m  orreries  have  been  conftru£ied:  and  when  the  french 
academicians  were  fent  to  the  north,  to  make  obfervations 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  they  thought 
Graham  the  fitted  perfon  in  Europe  to  furnifh  them  with 
inftruments.  They  accordingly  fucceeded,  performing  their 
work  in  one  year;  fo  that,  by  fubfequent  obfervations  in 
France,  Sir  liaac  Newton's  theory  was  confirmed.  But 
the  academicians,  who  went  to  the  fouth,  not  taking  inilru- 
ments, weie  very  much  embarraifed  and  retarded. 

He  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  communicated  fcveral  ingenious  and  important  dif- 
coveries.,  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the  mag- 
netic needle;  a  quickiilver  pendulum,  and  many  curious  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  fimple  pendulum, 
upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments  till  a,  few 
years  before  his  death.  His  temper  was  not  le!s  communi- 
cative than  his  genius  was  penetrating,  and  his  principal 
view  was  not  either  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  or  the  dif- 
fufion  of  his  fame,  but  the  advancement  of  fcience,  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  .As  he  was  perfectly  iincere,  he  was 
without  fufpicion;  as  he  was  above  envy,  he  was  candid; 
and  as  he  had  a  relilli  for  true  pleafure,  he  was  generous.  He 
frequently  lent  money,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  any  intereft;  and  for  that  reafon  he  never  placed  out  any 
eioney  upon  government  fecurities.  He  had  bank-notes, 
which  were  thirty  years  old,  by  him  when  he  died;  and 
his  whole  property,  except  his  ftock  in  trade,  was  found  in 
a  ftrong  box,  which,  though  lefs  than  would  have  been 
heaped  by  avarice,  was  yet  more  than  would  have  remained 
to  prodigality. 

Nov.  24,  1751,  he  was  carried,  with  due  folemnity  and 
attendance,  to  Weflrninfter-abbey ;  and  thfere  interred  in  the 
fame  grave  with  the  remains  of  his  predeceffor,  Tompion. 

GRAIN  (JoHN  BAPTIST  LE),  a  french  hiftorian,  was 
fcoru  in  1565,  aud,  after  a  liberal  education,  became  coun- 
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feil6r  and  maBer  of  the  requefts  to  Mary  de  Medicis,  queen 
of  Fiance.  He  frequented  the  court  in  his  youth,  and  de- 
voted hi'nfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Henry  IV.  by  whom  he  was 
much  evteemed  and  trufled.  Being  a  man  of  probity,  and 
no  ambition  he  did  not  employ  his  inter-eft  with  Henry  to 
obtain  dignities,  but  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in 
reading  and  writing.  Among  other  works  which  he  corn- 
pofed,  are  "  The  "Hiftory  of  Henry  IV."  and  "  The  Hif- 
tory  of  L'-:wis  XIII.  to  the  Death  of  the  Marfhal  d'Ancre," 
in  1617;  both  which  works  were  publiihed  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  "  Decades."  The  former  he  prefented  to  Lewis 
XllL  who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed  with  die 
franknefs  of  the  author:  but  the  jefuits,  whofe  policy  has 
never  made  them  fond  of  free-fpeakers,  found  means  to  have 
this  work  caftrated  in  feveral  places.  They  ferved  "  1  he 
Hillary  of  Lewis  XIII."  vvorfe;  for,  Le  Grain  having 
fpokcn  advantageoufly  therein  of  the  prince  of  Concie,  his 
prote^ior,  they  bad  the  cunning  and  malice  to  fupprefs  thofe 
parTages,  and  to  infert  others,  where  they  made  him  fpeak  of 
him  very  indecenrly.  Conde  was  a  dupe  to  this  piece  of 
knavery,  till  Le  Grain  had  time  to  vindicate  himfelf,  by  re- 
ftoring  this  as  well  as  his  former  work  to  their  original 
purity.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  will, 
that  none  of  his  defendants  ihould  ever  trull  the  education 
of.  their  children  to  the  jefuits;  which  claufe,  it  is  faid,  has 
been  punctually  obferved  by  his  family. 

GRAINDORGE  (ANDREW),  a  native  of  Caen;  a  phy- 
fician,  and  eminent  fcholar.  He  publifhed  a  treatiie  on  fire, 
light,  and  colours ;  with  various  other  works.  He  died 
1676. 

GRAM  AYE  (Jo  TIN  BAPTIST),  hi  Monographer  of  the 
Low-countries,  and  provoft  of  Arnheim.  He  travelled  over 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  going  to  Spain;  but,  being 
intercepted  by  African  corfairs,  was  carried  to  Algiers.  He 
returned,  fome  time  after,  to  the  Low-countries,  and  died 
at  Lubeck  in  1635.  ^*s  wor^s  are>  *•  "  Afriqae  llluftratae 
Libri  X.  1622,"  41.0.  '*  An  Hiftory  of  Africa,"  from  the 
earliefl  Antiquity  to  his  own  Time.  2.  "  Diaiium  Alge- 
rienfe."  3.  *'  Peregrinatio  Belgica,"  Svo.  This  is  rec- 
koned an  exa£l  and  curious  work.  4.  "  Antiquitates  Flan- 
drice,"  fol.  5.  *'  Hiilorise  NamurcenfiSc"  Gramaye  was 
alfo  a  poet,  but  his  verfes  are  not  fo  good  as  his  profe. 

GRAMMOND  (GABRIEL,  lord  of),  more  refpeclable 
as  a  man  of  integrity  than  as  a  writer.  He  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  Louis  XII 1.  He  wrote  alfo  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  of 
Louis  Xlil.  againit  his  proteftant  fubjects,  which,  though 
partial,  is  very  curious.  He  died  in  1654 
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GRAMONT  (ANTONY  Duke  of),  who,  at  a  very  early 
age,  diftinguimed  himfelf  as  a  warrior.  He  was  in  great  favour 
with  cardinal  Richlieu,  to  whom  he  was  related.  For  his 
important  military  fervice  he  was  made  marfhal  of  France. 
He  was  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  alike  accomplifhed  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet. 
He  wrote  two  volumes  of  Memoirs,  and  died  in  1678. 

GRAMONT  (PHIJLIBERT,  Count  of),  fon  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  ferved  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince  of  Condc 
and  Turenne;  came  into  England  about  two  years  after  the 
Reftoration.  He  was  under  a  necefliry  of  leaving  France,  as 
he  had  the  temerity  to  make  his  addrefles  to  a  lady,  to 
whom  Lewis  XI V.  was  known  to  have  a  tender  attachment. 
He  pofleffed  in  a  high  degree  every  qualification  that  could 
render  him  agreeable  to  the  englifh  court.  He  was  gav,  gal- 
lant, and  perfectly  well-bred,  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
ready  wit,  and  told  a  ftory  with  inimitable  grace  and  humour. 
Such  was  his  vivacity,  that  it  infufed  life  wherever  he  came, 
and,  what  rarely  happens,  it  was  fo  inoffenfive,  that  every  one 
of  the  company  appeared  to  be  as  happy  as  himfelf.  He  had 
great  {kill  and  fuccefs  in  play,  and  feerns  to  have  been  chiefly 
indebted  to  it  for  fupport.  Several  of  the  ladies  engaged  his 
attention  upon  his  fir  ft  coming  over;  but  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  feems  to  have  been 
the  only  woman  who  had  the  entire  pofleffionof  his  heart.  His 
elegant  "Memoirs'*  were  written  from  his  own  information 
by  count  Hamilton,  and  probably  in  much  the  fame  language 
in  which  they  are  related. 

GRAN  CO  LAS  (.JOHN),  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  died  in 
1732.  He  was  author  of  many  works  on  theological  fubje&s, 
and  fome  tranflations  from  the  fathers.  He  was  a  refpedtable 
fcholar;  but,  on  the  whole,  an  indifferent  writer. 

GRAND  (ANTONY  LE),  a  Cartelian  philofopher  of  the 
]a(l  century;  wrote  many  works  on  philofophical  and  hiftoricai 
fubjefts.  His  moil  efteemcd  production  is  a  facred  hiftory 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  great,  printed 
In  London  in  8vo. 

GRANX)  ( TOACHIM  LE),  a  French  writer  on  political 
fubjects1,  and  indeed  "a  man  of  genera!  and  extenfive  accomplilli- 
ments.  He  was  in  conilclerable  efiimation  at  the  couit  of 
L-iuis  XIV.  and  left  many  works  of  confiderable  utility  and 
in  fere  ft  to  aU  who  are  curious  in  in  eftigating  the  hiltory  of 
France.  The  abbe  le  Grand  translated  Lobo's  hiftory  of 
Abyflinla  into  frcnch,  as  \v»*ll  as  Ribeyro's  hiftory  of  the 
illdjid  of  Ceylon.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1733,  at  the  age  of 
eighty. 

GRAND  (I\3V\RC  ANTONY  LE),  a  French  a£lor  and  poet, 
dial  at  Paris  in  1728.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
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fome  of  which  were  favourably  received,  and  excelled  in  dif- 
ferent characters  as  a  performer.  His  works  were  pnbhfhed 
in  four  volumes  i2mo.  His  figure  was  difagreeable,  of 
which  he  was  not  unconfcious;  for,  in  one  of  his  addrevTes  to 
the  audience,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  favs  he,  "  it  is  eafier 
for  you  to  reconcile  yourielf  to  my  figure  than  for  me  to  change 
it. 

GRAND  (Louis)  a  french  writer,  and  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  His  writings  are  admired  for  their  perfpicuity  and 
accurate  arrangement.  His  productions  are  all  on  theological 
fubjects. 

GRANDET  (JOSEPH),  a  pious  and  amiable  french  prieft, 
and  accomplifhed  man.  He  was  alfo  an  author;  biu  chiefly 
wrote  on  fubjects  of  biography,  and  publifhed  feveral  volumes 
of  lives  in'i2trso. 

GRAND1ER  (URBAN),  curate  and  canon  of  Loudun  in 
France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  and  tragical  end,  was  the  fon 
of  a  notary  royal  of  Sable,  and  born  at  Bouvere  near  Sable, 
we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  a  man  of  reading  and 
good  judgement,  and  a  famous  preacher;  for  which  the  monks 
of  Loudun  loon  hated  him,  efpecially  after  he  had  urged  the 
necefiity  of  conferring  fins  to  the  curate  at  Eafler.  He  was 
a  handfome  man,  of  an  agreeable  cohverfation,  neat  in  his 
dref?,  and  cleanly  in  his  per  fon  ;  which  made  him  fufpected 
of  loving  the  fair  fex,  and  of  being  beloved  by  them.  In  1629, 
he  was.  accufed  of  having  had  a  criminal  converfation  with 
fome  women  in  the  very  church  of  which  he  was  curate: 
and  the  ofn.ial  condemned  him  to  relign  all  his  benefices,  and 
to  live  in  penance.  He  brought  an  appeal,  this  feiitence  being 
an  encroachment  upon  the  civil  power;  and,  bv  a  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Pans,  he  was  referred  to  the  prefidial  of  Poitiers, 
in  which  he  was  cleared.  Three  years  after,  fome  urfuline 
nuns  of  Loudun  were  thought,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  pollened 
with  the  devil ;  and  Grandier's  enemies,  the  capuchins  of 
Loudun,  charged  him  with  being  the  author  of  the  porTeffton, 
that  is,  with  witchcraft.  1  hey  thought,  however,  that  in 
oidcr  to  make  the  charge  fucceed  according  to  their  wifhes,  it 
was  very  proper  to  ilrengthcn  themfelyes  with  the  authority  of 
cardinal  RichJieu.  For  this  purpofe,  they  wrote  to  father 
Joieph,  their  fellow-capuchin,  -.vho  had  great  credit  with  the 
cardinal,  that  Grandter  was  the  author  of  the  piece,  intituled, 
"  La  Cordonnierie  d?  Loudun;"  that  is,  "The  Woman 
Shoe-maker  of  London;"  which  was  a  fevere  falire  upon  the 
cardinal's  perfon  and  family.  This  great  mir» liter,  among  a 
number  of  noble  perfections,  laboured  under  this  defect,  that 
he  would  profecute  to  the  utmoft  the  authors  of  the  libels 
againlt  him  j  fo  that,  father  Joieph  having  perjuaded  him  that 
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Grandier  was  the  author  of  *'  La  Cordonniere  de  Loudun," 
though  ncbodv  believed  him  to  be  fo,  he  wrote   immediately 
to  De  Laubardemont,  Counfellor  of  ftate,   and  his  creature,   to 
make  a  diligent  enquiry   into  the  affair  of  the  nuns;  and   gave 
him    fufficiently    to   i  ii  lerftand,    that  he   defired    to   deftroy 
Gtandier.     De  Laubardemont  had   him  arrefted  Dec.  1633; 
and,  after  he  had   thoroughly    examined   the  affair,   went   to 
meet   the  cardinal,  and   to    take   proper   meafures  with  him. 
July   1634,  letters   patent  were  drawn    up    and   fealed,  to   try 
Grandier;  and  were  directed  to  De  Laubardemont,  and  to  12 
judges   choieii    out   ci   the    courts    in    the    neighbourhood    of 
Louden;  all  men  of  honour  indeed,   but  very  credulous,  and 
on   that  account  chofen    by   Grandier  s   enemies.     Aug.   18, 
upon  the  evidence  of  Aftaroth,  the  chief  of  potTeffing  devils; 
of  Eaias,  of  Celfus;  of  Acaos,  of  Eudon,  &c.  rl\?t  is  to  fay, 
upon  the  evidence   of  the  nuns,   who   aliened  that  thry  were 
polfeilcd  with  thofe  devils,  the  commiffaries  palled  judgement, 
py  which  Grandier  was  declared  well   and  duly  attainted,   and 
convicted  of  the  crime   of  magic,   witchcraft,  and  pofleflion, 
which  by  his  means  happened  on  the  bodies  of  feme  urfuline 
nuns  of  Loudun,  and  of  fome  other  lay  perfons,  mentioned 
in  his  trial;  for  which  crimes  he  was  fentenced  to  make  the 
awtndc   hofor>b!e,    awd  to   be   burnt  alive   with    the    magical 
covenants  and    characters  which    \\ere   in  the   regi Her- office, 
as  alfo  with  the    MS.   written   by  him  againft  the  celibacy   of 
priefis;  and  his  afhes  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air.      Grandier 
heard  this  dreadful  feivence  wi  hour  any  emotion;   and,  when 
he  went  to  the   place   of  execution,  iuffered  his  puniihment 
with  great  firmnefs  arid  courage. 

The  ftory  of  this  unhappy  perfon  ihews  how  eafily  an 
innocent  man  may  be  destroyed  by  the  malice  of  a  few, 
working  upon  the  credulity  and  fuperftition  of  the  many :  for, 
Grandier,  though  certainly  a  lafcivious  man,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  v/hich  he  fuffered.  Renaudot,  a 
famous  phyfician,  and  the  firft  author  of  the  french  gazette, 
•wrote  Grandier's  eulogium,  which  was  publifhed  at  Paris  in 
loofe  iheets.  It  was  taken  from  Menage,  who  openly  de- 
fends the  curate  of  Loudun,  and  calls  the  pbfleflion  of  thole 
nuns  chimerical.  In  1693,  was  publifhed  at  Amfterdarft, 
"  Hiftoire  des  Uiables  de  Loudun  ;"  from  whrch  very  curious 
account  it  appears,  that  the  pretended  pofleflion  of  the  Urfu- 
lin.es  was  an  horrible  con!  pi  racy  againft  Grandier's  life. 
Well  might  Menage  affirm,  that  Grandier  "  deferves  to  be 
*'  added  to  Gabriel  Maude's  Catalogue  of  great  Men,  unjuilly 
M  charged  with  Magic." 

As  to  the  MS-  againft  the  celibacy  of  priefts,  mentioned 
above,  Grandier  comeiTed  that  he  compofed  that  work:  and 

it 
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it  is  fuppofed  he  might  write  it,  although  he  made  t^at  con- 
feilion  upon  the  rack.  The  funeral  oration  of  Scevola  Sam- 
marthanus,  which  Grandier  delivered  at  Loudun,  is  printed 
with  Sammarthanus's  works. 

GRANDIN  (MARTIN),  do£ror  of  the  Sorbonne,  wrote 
a  courfe  of  theology  in  6  volumes  quarto,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  public.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1691. 

GRANDUAT  (CHARLES),  a  celebrated  french  comedian, 
who,  for  the  fpace  of  thirty-five  years,  reprefented  the  cha- 
racters of  petits  maitres  in  the  Paris  theatre;  neither  was  he 
contemptible  in  tragedy.  He  was  alfo  a  writer  of  poetry, 
and  produced  fome  operas  of  no  defpicable  merit. 

GRAND1US  (GuiDO),  of  Cremona,  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf  as  a  learned  man,  and  particularly  as  a  mathematician. 
He  wrote  various  works,  and  translated  Euclid  into  Italian; 
he  was  born  in  1671,  and  died  in  1742. 

GRANET  ( FRANCIS),  a  french  writer  of  profound  and 
various  erudition.  The  abbe  de  Fontaine,  who  was  his 
particular  friend,  has  given  him  the  higheft  character  fof 
amiable  manners  and  exquifite  talents.  He  tranflated  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  chronology;  he  wrote  remarks  on  the  tragedies 
of  Corneille  and  Racine,  with  a  great  number  of  other  elegant 
works.  He  was  compelled,  contrary  to  his  natural  temper, 
and  to  the  difgrace  of  his  great  abilities,  to  labour  as  a 
journalist,  an  occupation  which  he  hated  and  defpifed; 
but  fuch  undertakings  were  neceifary  to  his  fupport.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1741. 

GRANGE  (JOSEPH  DE  CHANCEL),  a  frenchman  of  great 
tafte  and  accomplimments.  He  fuffered  in  early  life  many 
fevere  hard  mips  from  his  having  written  fome  fatiricai  verfes 
againli  Philip  duke  of  Orleans.  He  lived  fome  years  in  exile, 
and  not  a  few  in  prifon.  On  the  death  of  his  adveriary,  he 
returned  to  France;  and,  without  referve,  indulged  the  bent 
of  his  talents.  Fie  died  in  1758,  leaving  many  works,  The 
principal  of  thefe  were  published  in  five  volumes,  and  confift 
of  various  dramatic  pieces  and  mifcellaneous  poems.  His 
tragedies  are  moft  deferving  of  attention;  but  all  his  works 
are  diftinguifhed  by  a  confiderable  degree  of  genius.  There 
were  other  ingenious  frenchmen  of  this  name,: 

GRANGE  (N.),  born  at  Paris  in  1738,  is  known  by  an 
edition  which  he  publimed  of  the  greek  antiquities  of  Le  Bos; 
by  a  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  with  many  learned  notes  ;  by  a 
translation  of  Seneca,  publimed  after  his  death.  Diderot  was 
his  friend;  and  to  the  laft-mentioned  work  prefixed  a  life  of 
Seneca.  Grange  was  diftinguifhed  by  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  both  antient  and  modern  authors,  by  much  critical 
iagacity,  and  by  an  excellent  and  amiable  charader. 
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GRANGER  or  GRAINGER  (JAMES,  M.  D.)  author 
of  a  tranflation  of  Tibullus,  a  poem  on  the  fugar-cane,  and 
feveral  medical  tracts;  was  born  in  Dunfe,  a  fmall  town  in 
thcfouth  of  Sco'Jand,  about  the  year  1729.  His  fchool-edu- 
cation  being  finilhed,  he  was  fent  to  Edinburgh,  and  placed 
with  Mr.  Lawder,  a  very  eminent  furgeon  there,  where  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  abilities  under  pi  ofeflbrs 
who  at  that  time  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  celebrity  in  the 
medical  world. 

The  doctor's  firf}  outfet  in  the  line  of  his  profefTion  was  as 
furgeon  in  the  army;  and,  in  that  capacity,  he  ferved  in 
Germany  under  the  earl  of  Stair,  till  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  in  1748,  after  which  he  fettled  in  London,  and  pradtifed 
as  a  phyfician.  He  was  fcon  taken  notice  of  as  a  man  of 
genius  by  the  learned  of  that  time  ;  he  cultivated  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Shenftone,  and  a  great  degree  of  intimacy  fub- 
fified  between  them  till  Shenftone' s  death.  Dr.  Percy,  now 
bilhop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland,  was  alfo  one  of  his  particular 
friends. 

While  in  London  bepublifhed  his  tranflation  of  the  elegies 
of  Tibullus.  This  did  not  meet  with  all  the  approbation  the 
Doctor  thought  it  merited;  particularly  from  the  late  Dr. 
Smollett,  whom  Granger  conceived  to  be  rather  illiberal  in 
his  criticifms  upon  it,  waich  was  the  cauie  of  a  long  paper  war 
between  them,  carried  on  with  fuch  a  degiee  of  warmth, 
that  a  reconciliation  never  could  take  place. 

Whether  the  practice  of  phyfic  in  London  anfwered  the 
Doctor's  expectation  or  not,  is  not  certain  ;  but  we  find  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the  late  king's  reign,  he 
embraced  an  cfFer  of  fettling  aclvantageouily  as  phyfician  on 
the  iiland  of  St.  Chriftopher.  It  was  on  the  pallage  out, 
there  being  a  large  fleet  under  convoy  to  the  Weft  Indies, 
that  a  lady,  on-board  one  of  the  merchantmen  bound  for  the 
fame  ifland,  was  taken  ill  of  the  fmall -pox,  attended  with 
fome  alarming  fymptoms:  a  boat  was  diipatched  to  the  fhip 
in  which  Dr.  Grainger  was  a  paiTenger,  foliating  his  advice; 
the  Doctor  accordingly  vifiied  the  lady,  and  very  humanely 
continued  with  her  dating  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  Beiides  hu- 
manity, the  Doctor  had  an  inducement  to  finiih  his  paflage 
in  this  ifrp,  namely,  the  company  of  an  agreeable  young 
lady,  the  daugh  er  of  his  patient,  with  whom  he  became 
enamoured.  It  would  feem  the  rbme  was  mutual:  they  were 
united  in  wedlock  foon  after  their  arrival  in  St.  Chriftopher*s. 
By  his  marriage  with  this  lady,  whofe  name  was  Burt,  he 
became  connected  with  feveral  of  the  principal  families  in  the 
ifiand.  He  here  pracWed  phyfic  with  great  fuceefs;  but,  at 
the  fame  time,  did  not  allow  his  Mule  to  lie  dormant;  tor, 

during 
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during  his  leifure-hours,  he  wrote  his  beautiful  poem  on  the 
culture  of  the  fugar-cane,  befides  a  treatife  on  the  difeafes  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  for  the  ufe  of  planters.  On  the  conclufion 
of  the  war,  he  paid  a  vifit  to  his  native  country,  -and,  at  the 
fame  time,  publilhed  his  Su^ar-cane.  After  a  tew  years 
refidence  in  Britain,  he  returned  to  St.  Chrifiopher's,  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1767,  when 
he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  then  raged  in  the  ifland, 
and  died  on  the  gth  day  of  the  difeafe. 

Mrs.  Grainger  and  one  daughter  are  all  that  remain  of  his 
family.  His  daughter  inherits  a  fmall  landed  eftate  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

Dr.  Grainger  was  benevolent  in  his  difpofition,  engaging 
in  his  manners,  and  an  able  phvfician;  coniitlered  as  a  poet, 
he  certainly  ranks  high  above  the  middling  clafs.  His  Sugar- 
cane has  certainly  great  poetical  merit;  the  notes  are  copious, 
and  relate  chiefly  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ifland.  An 
Ode  to  Solitude,  and  a  Weft-Indian  Ballad,  the  latter  pub^- 
limed  in  Dr.  Percy's  collection,  are  both  much  admired. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  poetical  works  have  never  been 
collected  and  publimed  together:  they  would  undoubtedly  bs 
very  acceptable  to  the  public. 

GRANT  (FRANCIS),  lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  antient  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant  in  that  king- 
dom; his  ancestor,  in  a  direct  line,  being  Sir  John  Grant  of 
Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Athol.  He  was  born  about  1660,  and  received  the 
firft  part  of  his  education  at  Aberdeen;  but,  being  intended 
for  the  profeiTion  of  the  law,  was  fent  to  finiih  his  ftudies 
at  Leyden,  under  the  celebrated  Voet,  with  whom  he  became 
fo  great  a  favourite,  by  his  Singular  application,  that  many 
years  afterwards  the  profelfor  mentioned  him  to  his  pupils, 
as  one  that  had  done  honour  to  the  univeriity,  and  recommend- 
ed his  example  to  them.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  he 

L 

paffed  through  the  examination  requiiite  to  his  being  admitted 
advocate,  with  fuch  abilities  as  to  attract  the  particular  notice 
of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  then  king's  advocate,  one  of  the 
moft  ingenious  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ableft  and  mod 
eminent  lawyers  of  that  age. 

Being  thus  qualified  for  practice,  he  foon  got  into  full  em- 
ploy, by  the  diftinguifhing  figure  which  he  made  at  the  Re- 
volution in  1688,  He  was  then  only  21  years  of  age;  but, 
as  the  meafuies  of  the  preceding  reign  had  led  him  to  ftudy 
the  conftitutional  points  of  law,  he  difcovered  a  mafterly 
knowledge  therein,  when  the  Convention  of  Eltates  met  to 
debate  that  important  affair  concerning  the  vacancy  of  the 
3  throne, 
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throne,  upon  the  departure  of  king  James  to  France.  Some 
of  the  old  lawyers,  in  purfuance  of  the  principles  in  which 
they  had  been  bred,  argued  warmly  agaiivft  thofe  upon  which 
the  Revolution,  which  had  taken  place  in  England,  was 
founded  ;  and  particularly  infixed  on  the  inability  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Eftates  to  make  any  difpofition  of  the  crown. 
Grant  oppofed  thefe  notions  with  great  ftrength  and  fpirit, 
and  about  that  time  published  a  tieatife,  in  which  he  under- 
took, by  the  principles  of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might 
forfeit  his  crown  for  himfelf  and  his  defendants;  and  that 
in  fiich  a  cafe  the  States  had  a  power  to  difpofe  of  it,  and  to 
eftablifh  and  limit  a  legal  fucceffion,  concluding  with  the 
warmeft  recommendations  of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the 
re^al  dignity* 

4--1  O  j 

This  piece,  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have  had 
coniiderable  influence  on  the  public  resolutions,  and  certainly 
recommended  him  to  both  parties  in  the  way  of  hisprofeffion. 
Thofe  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  admired  his  courage, 
2nd  were  defirous  of  making  ufe  of  his  abilities;  as  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  who  were  friends  to  the  Revolution  were 
likewife  fo  to  him,  which  brought  him  into  great  bnfmeis, 
and  procured  him,  by  fpecial  comhiiffions,  frequent  em- 
ployment from  the  crown.  In  ail  which  he  acquitted  himfelf 
with  fo  much  honour,  that,  as  foon  as  the  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms  came  to  be  ferioufly  considered  in  the  englifn 
court,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  as  well  as  without  applica- 
tion, created  him  a  baronet  in  1705,  in  the  view  of  fecuring 
his  intereft  towards  completing  that  deiign;  and  upon  the 
fame  principle  her  majefty  about  a  year  after  appointed  him 
one  of  the  judges,  or  (as  they  are  ftyled  in  Scotland)  one  of 
the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  ciifrom  of  Scotland,  he 
was  ftyied,  from  the  name  of  his  elhite,  lord  Cullen,  and 
the  fame  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to  this 
poil  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it;  in  which 
he  continued  for  20  eais  with  the  higheft  reputation,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illnefs  which  hfled  but  three 
days;  and,  though  no  violent  fymptoms  appeared,  yet  his 
phyiicians  clearly  difcerned  that  his  dilTolution  w#s  at  hand. 
They  acquainted  him  therewith,  and  he  received  the  meffage 
not  only  calnny  but  chearfully;  declaring  that  he  had  followed 
the  dictates  of  his  confcience,  and  was  not  afraid  of  death. 
He  took  a  tender  farewel  of  his  children  and  friends,  recom- 
'mended  to  them  earneflly  a  fteady  and  conftant  attachment  to 
the  faith  and  duty  of  Chnftians,  and  allured  them  that  true 
religion  was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  man  peace  at 
the  lait.  He  expired  foon  after  quietly,  and  without  any 
agony,  March  16,  1726,  in  his  66th  year, 
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He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo  much  ad- 
dicted to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithstanding  the  mulripjicity  of 
his  bufmef;  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to  his 
charge  when  a  judge,  he  nevertheiefs  found  time  to  write  va- 
rious treatifes,  on  very  different  yet  important  fubjedls; 
fome  political,  which  were  remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly 
ierviceable  to  the  government-,  others  of  a  moft  extenlive 
nature,  fuch  as  his  efTays  on  law,  religion,  and  education, 
which  were,  dedicated  to  his  late  ma  jelly  when  prince  of 
Wales,  by  whofe  command,  his  then  fecretary,  Mr.  Samuel 
Molyneux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  in  which  acre  many 
gracious  expreffions,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  piece  as  to  its 
author.  He  compofed,  beiides  thefe.  many  difcourfe  on  li- 
terary fubjedts,  for  the  exerciie  of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for 
the  better  difcovery  of  truth,  which  went  no  farther  than  his 
own  clofet,  and,  from  a  principle  of  modefty,  were  not 
communicated  even  to  his  moil  intimate  friends. 

In  his  private   character  he  was    as  amiable  as  he  was  re- 
fpectable  in  the  public.      There  were   certain   c i re um fiances 
that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  eftate,  that  was  Ie:t  him 
by  his   father;  and  it  being  forefeen  that  he  would  employ 
the  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had  acquired  by  his  pro- 
femon,  in  a  new  purchafe,  there  were  many  decayed  families 
who  folicited  him  to   take  their  land?  upon  his    own  terms, 
relying  entirely    on   that   equity  which    they  conceived  to  be 
the  rule  of  his  actions.     It  appeared  that  their  opinion  of  him 
was   perfectly   well  grounded  ;   for,   being  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  Jay  out  his  money  on  the  eftate  of  an  unfortunate 
family,   who  had  a  debt  upon  it   of  more  than    it  was  worth, 
he  firft  put  their  affairs  into  order,  and  by  clamng  the  dif- 
ferent demands,  and  compromiiing   a  variety  of  claims,  fe- 
cured  fome   thoufand  pounds   to   the  heirs,  without  prejudice 
to  any,  and  of  which   they  had  never  been  pofFeiTed  but  from 
his   interposition  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf;  fo  far  was  he 
either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelt  of  their  necef- 
iities,  or  of  his  own  ikill  in  his  profemon;  a  circumftartce 
juilly  mentioned   to  his  honour,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof 
of  his  candor,     generofity,     and  compaffion.     His  piety   was 
iincere  and  unaffected,  and  his  love  for  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land was  Ihewn,  in   his  recommending  moderation  and  cha- 
rity to   the  clergy   as  well  as  laity,  and   engaging  the   former 
to  infill  upon  moral  duties  as  the  cleared  and  mofl  convincing 
proofs    of  men's    acting  upon   religious    principles;    and    his 
practice,  thiough  his  whole  life,  was  the  ftrongeft  argument 
of  his   being   thoroughly  perfuaded  of  thole  truths,    which, 
from   his   love  to   mankind,  he   laboured   to  inculcate.     He 
was  charitable  without  orientation,  diiinterefled  iu  his  friend- 
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Jhips,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
him.  He  was  not  only  flrictly  juft,  but  fo  free  from  any 
fpecies  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great 
prudence,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the  buflnefs  committed 
to  him  by  others  than  on  his  own,  took  the  care,  of  placing 
out  his  money,  upon  herfelf;  and,  to  prevent  his  poftponing, 
as  he  was  apt  to  do,  fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities 
offered,  fhe  canfed  the  circumftances  of  them  to  be  frated  in 
the  form  of  cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own 
concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  Thefe 
little  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  more  expreffive  of  his 
temper  than  actions  of  another  kind  could  be;  becaufe,  in 
matters  of  importance,  men  either  act  from  habit,  or  from 
motives  that  the  world  cannot  penetrate;  but,  in  things  of  a 
trivial  nature,  are  lefs  upon  their  guard,  fhew  their  true 
difpofition,  and  (land  confefTed  for  what  they  are.  He  pafTed 
a  long  life  in  eafe  and  honour.  His  iincerity  and  iteady 
attachment  to  his  principles  recommended  him  to  all  parties, 
even  to  thofe  who  differed  from  him  morr, ;  and  his  charity 
and  moderation  converted  this  refpect  into  aite&ion,  fo  that 
not  many  of  his  rank  had  more  friends,  and  perhaps  none 
could  boafl  of  having  fewer  enemies.  Be  left  behind  him 
three  fons  and  five  daughters ;  his  eldeil  fon  Archibald  Grant, 
efq-  ferved  in  his  father's  life  time  for  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen; 
and  becoming  by  his  demife  Sir  Archibald  Grant,  bait, 
ferved  again  for  the  fame  county  in  1717.  His  fecond  fon, 
"William,  followed  his  father's  profellion,  was  feveral  years 
lord-advocate  for  Scotland;  and,  in  1757,  one  of  the  lords  of 
feflion,  by  the  title  of  lord  Prefton  grange.  Francis,  the 
third  fon,  was  a  merchant,  three  of  the  daughters  were  married 
to  gentlemen  of  fortune;  and  the  two  youngeft  were  un~ 
married- 4fi  ^761.  The  arms  of  the  family  are,  Gules,  three 
anti/me  Crowds,  Or,  [as  defcended  from  Grant  of  That-Ilk] 
within  a  bprder  Ermine,  in  quality  of  a  judge,  fupported 
with  two  angels  proper;  Creft,  a  book  expanded;  Motto, 
on  a  fcroll  above,  "  Suum  Cuique  ;"  and  on  a  compartment, 
'*  Jehovah,"  Greek  ;  as  appears  by  a  fpecial  warrant  under 
his  majeily's  hand,  dated  May  17,  1720. 

GRANT  ^PATRICK,  efq.).  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
1698,  and  ftudied  the  law  firft  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow, 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  and  Leyden.  In  1724,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  the  Court  of  Seffion,  and  became  a  inoft 
eminent  pleader.  He  was  feveral  times  a  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons ;  and,  in  1/46,  was  promoted  to  be  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland.  In  1754,  he  left  the  bar,  and  took  his 
feat  on  the  bench  under  the  title  of  lord  Preftongrange.  He 
wrote  feveral  ingenious  pieces  againft  the  Rebellion  1745, 

and 
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and  decifions  of  the  Court  of  Seffion.     He  died  at  Edinburgh 

1762,  aged  64. 

GRANVILLE  (GEORGE),  vifcount  Lanfdowne,  an  en- 
glim  poet,  was  defcended  of  a  family  diftinguifhed  for  their 
loyalty;  being  fecond  fbn  of  Barnard  Granville,  Etq.  brother 
to  the  iirft  earl  of  Bath  of  this  name,  who  had  a  principal 
fhare  in  bringing  about  the  reftoration  of  Charles  11.  and  fon 
of  the  loyal  Sir  Kevil  Greenviie,  who  loft  his  life  fighting  for 
Charles  1.  at  Lanfdowne  in  1643;  an(^  whole  fpirit  was  in 
feme  meafure  revived  by  the  birth  of  his  grandfon  George, 
which  happened  about  1667.  In  his  infancy  he  was  fent  to 
France,  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  William  Ellys,  a  gentleman 
bred  up  under  Dr.  Bufby,  and  who  was  afterwards  eminent 
In  many  public  ftations.  From  this  excellent  tutor  he  not 
only  imbibed  a  tafte  for  claffical  learning,  but  was  alfo  in- 
{trucled  in  ail  other  accomplifhments  fuitable  to  his  birth. 
Nature,  indeed,  had  been  very  liberal  to  him,  and  endowed 
him  with  a  genius  worthy  of  all  the  advantages  that  could  be 
given  it  by  education ;  wherein  he  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency, 
that  after  he  had  diftinguilhed  himfelf  above  all  the  youths  of 
France  in  martial  exercifes,  he  was  fent  to  Trinity- college  in 
Cambridge,  at  eleven  years  of  age;  and  before  he  was  twelve, 
fpoke  a  fine  copy  ofverfes  of  his  own  competing  to  theduchefs 
of  York,  afterwards  queen-confort  to  James  II.  who  made  a 
vifit  to  that  univerfity  in  1679  [  A  ].  On  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary merit,  he  was  created  M.  A.  at  the  age  of  thirteen. 

In  the  firii  ftageof  his  life,  he  feems  rather  to  have  made  his 
Mufe  fu-.fervient  to  his  ambition  and  third  after  military  glo- 
ry, wherein  there  appeared  fuch  a  force  of  genius  as  raifed 
the  admiration  of  Mr.  Waller.  But  his  ambition  fhevved  it- 
felf  entirely  on  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  an  oppor- 
tunity he  could  by  no  means  let  Hip.  He  applied  earneiily  to 
his  father  to  let  him  arm  in  defence  of  his  fovereign  ;  but 
he  received  a  check  which  did  not  a  little  mortify  him.  He  had 
not  yet  left  the  academy,  and,  being  then  only  eighteen  years  of 
age,  was  thought  too  young  for  fuch  an  enterprize.  It  was 
not  without  extreme  reluctance  that  he  fubmitted  to  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  paternal  reuraint;  which  was  brooked  the  worfe, 
as  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath  had  on  this  occaiion  raifed  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  for  the  king's  fervice  •  with  the  behaviour  and 
difcipline  of  which  his  majetty  was  ib  well  pleafed,  that,  on 
reviewing  them  at  Hounflow,  as  a  public  mark  of  his  ap- 
probation he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our 
author's  elder  brother  Bevil,  who  was  a  captain  therein,  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment.  Thus,  forbidden  to  handle  his  pike 

[A]  They  are  infened  in  his  works,  near  the  beginning  of  VoL  I. 
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in  afliflin?  to  criifh  that  rebellion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  it 
was    cruihed,  and  addrefled  fome  congratulatory   lines  to  the 

king- 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  declared  his  intended  expedi- 
tion to  England,  our  young  hero  made  a  frei'h  application,  in 
the  mo(;  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  approve  his  loyalty. 
Bui  the  danger  was  now  increafed  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
his  age.  The  king's  affairs  were  become  defperate,  he  was 
therefore  kept  from  engaging  at  a  juncture,  when  the  at- 
tempt could  evidently  ferve  no  porpofe  io  fnrely  as  that  of 
involving  him  in  his  royal  mailer's  ruin.  Broken  with  this  laft 
denial,  he  fat  down  a  quiet  fpeclator  of  the  revolution  ;  in 
which  mofl  of  his  family  acquiefced. 

But  he  was  far  from  being  pleafcd  with  the  change  ;  he 
faw  no  profpecl:  of  receiving  any  favours  from  the  new  ad- 
ministration ;  and  refo'ving  to  lav  ahde  all  thoughts  of  pu(h- 
ing  his  fortune  either  in  the  court  or  the  camp,  he  diverted 
that  chagrin  and  melancholy  (which  naturally  attends  difap- 
pointed  ambition;  in  tl'ie  company  and  converfation  of  the 
fofter  fex.  The  defion  was  natural  at  his  aee,  and  with  his 

tj 

accompli  fh  men  ts  eafy  to  execute,  and  might  have  been  pur- 
lued  too  with  fafery  enough  by  one  that  carrier!  a  bread  lefs 
feniible  than  his  was  to  the  imprcffions  of  beauty.  But  in  his 
compositions  the  tender  had  at  leaft  an  equal  lhare  with  the 
terrible;  and  as  the  piefent  fituation  of  his  mind,  in  regard 
to  the  latter  quality,  difpofed  him  to  give  a  full  indulgence 
to  the  former,  it  could  be  no  furprife  to  any  body,  that  he 
prefently  became  a  conqueft  of  thecountefs  of  Newbourg. 

Poetry  is  the  handmaid  of  love  He  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
verfe  in  ringing  the  force  of  his  enchantrefs's  charms,  and  the 
fweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  fang  in  vain,  haplefs  like 
Waller  in  his  parlion,  while  his  poetry  raifed  Myra  to  the 
fame  immortality  as  had  been  conferred  by  that  rival  poet  on 
SacharirTa.  In  the  mean  time,  fome  of  his  friends  were  much 
grieved  at  this  conduct  in  retiring  from  bufinefs,  as  unbe- 
coming hirnfelf  and  difgraceful  to  his  family.  One  of  thefe  in 
particular,  a  female  relation,  \vhofe  name  was  Higgins,  took 
the  liberty  to  fend  an  expoftulatory  ode  upon  it  in  1690,  in 
hopes  of  ihaming  him  out  of  his  enchantment,  but  he  flood 
impregnable  ;  the  addrefs  only  ferved  him  with  an  opportunity 
of  aiTerting  the  unalterablenefs  of  his  resolution,  not  to  tread 
the  public  ftagc  as  a  courtier,  together  with  the  happinefs  of 
his  condition  as  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  paiTed  the  courfe  of  king  William's  reign, 
in  private  life,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  Mufe,  which  he 
employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of  that  age,  as 
Waller,  whom  he  ilrove  to  imitate,  had  done  thofe  of  the 

preceding. 
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preceding  We  have  alfo  feveral  dramatic  pieces  written  in 
this  early  part  of  life,  of  which  the  «*  Britifh  Enchanters,"  he 
tells  us  himfelf,  was  the  firft  effay  of  a  very  infant  Mufe;  be- 
insj  written  at  his  firft  entrance  into  his  teens,  and  attempted 
rather  as  a  talk  in  hours  free  from  other  exercifes,  than  any 
way  meant  for  public  entertainment.  But  Betterton,  the  fa- 
mous actor,  having  had  a  cafual  fight  of  it  many  years  after 
it  was  written,  begged  it  for  the  flage,  where  it  found  fo  fa- 
vourable a  reception,  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  of  at 
leaft  forty  days.  His  other  pieces  for  the  flage  were  all 
\vell  received  ;  and  we  are  aiTured  they  owed  that  reception  to 
their  own  merit,  as  much  as  to  the  general  efteem  and  refpecl: 
that  ail  the  polite  world  profefled  for  their  author.  Wit  and 
learning  know  no  party  ;  and  Addifon  joined  with  Dryden  in 
founding  out  Granville's  praifes[BJ. 

Thus  debarred,  as  we  have  feen,  from  thofe  pafTages  to 
fame  in  which  the  martial  difpofition  of  his  family  would 
have  inclined  him  to  tiead,  he  ftruck  out  a  road  untrodden  by 
any  of  his  anceitors,  by  which  he  reached  the  temple  of  ho- 
nour, and  that  too  much  fooner  than  moil  of  his  contempora- 
ries. So  that,  upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  flood  as 
fa.ir  in  the  general  efteem  as  any  man  of  his  years,  which  were 
about  thirty-five.  He  had  always  entertained  the  greateft  ve- 
neration for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court  to  her  in  the 
politeft  manner  fc].  He  entered  heartily  into  the  meafures  for 
carrying  on  the  war  againft  France;  and,  in  the  view  of  ex- 
erting a  proper  fpirit  in. the  nation,  he  tranilated  the  fecond 
".Olynthian"  of  Dempfl Irenes,  in  1702.  This  new  fpecimeri 
of  his  learning  gained  him  many  friends,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  added  highly  to  hi?  reputation  ;  and,  when  the  defign  upon 
Cadiz  was  projected  the  fame  year,  he  presented  toMr.Haiiey, 
afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  an  authentic  journal  of  Mr-  Wim- 
bledon's expedition  thither,  in  1625;  with  a  view  that,  by 
avoiding  the  errors  committed  in  a  former  attempt  upon  the 
fame  place,  a  more  fuccefsful  plan  might  be  formed.  Bat, 
little  attention  being  given  to  it,  the  very  fame  mifhkes  again 
happened,  and  the  very  fame  disappointment  was  the  con- 
fequence;  with  this  difference  only,  that  my  lord  of  Ormond 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  his  revenge  at  Vigo,  and  to  return 
with  glory,  which  was  not  the  lord  Wimbledon's  good 
fortune. 

[B]  The  former,  in  the  <l  Epilogue  to  fpoken  by  way  of  epilogue  at  thefirft 
the  Hritifh  Enchanter;"  and  the  latter,  reprefentation  of  the  "  Britifh  Ba- 
in a  copy  of  verfes  addreffed  to  him  upon  chanters,"  where  he  introduced  a  fcens 
his  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love."-  reprefenting  the  queen,  and  the  feverai 

[c]  This  was  in  Urganda's  prophecy,  triumphs  of  her  reign. 
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Our  patriot  flood  now  upon  a  better  footing  astohis  finances; 
His  father,  who  was  jufl  dead,  had  made  fome  provision  fcr 
him;  which  was  iacreafed  by  a  fmall  annuity  left  him  by  his 
uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  died  not  long  after.  Thefe  advan- 
tages, added  to  the  favours  which  his  coufin  John  Grenville  had 
received  from  hermajefty  in  being  raifed  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  lord  Grenville  of  Potheridge,  and  his  brother  being  made  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  with  a  fixed  falary  of  2000!.  the  fame 
year,  engaged  him  to  come  into  parliament;  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly chofen  for  Fowey  in  Cornwall,  in  the  firft  parliament  of 
the  queen,  with  John  Hicks,  Efq.  In  1706,  his  fortune  was 
improved  farther  by  a  very  unwelcome  accident  in  the  lofs  of 
his  eldeil  brother,  Sir  Bevil,  who  died  that  year,  in  his  paflage 
from  Harbadoes,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  unmarried,  anduni- 
verfally  lamented.  Hence  our  younger  brother  fcood  now  as 
the  head-branch  of  his  family,  and  he  {till  held  his  feat  in  the 
honfe  of  commons,  both  in  the  fecond  and  third  parliaments 
of  the  queen.  But  the  administration  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  remained  fteadily  con- 
nected in  the  fame  principles,  he  was  cut  off  from  any  pro- 
ipect  of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  fituation  he  diverted  himfelf  among  his  brother  poets; 
and  in  that  huinour  we  find  him  at  this  time  introducing 
Wycherley  and  Pope  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  St.  John, 
Efq;  afterwards  lord  vifcount  Bolingbroke.  This  friend,  then 
difplaced,  having  formed  a  delign  of  celebrating  fuch  of  the 
poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  deferved  any  notice,  had  ap- 
plied for  a  character  of  the  former  to  our  author,  who,  in 
reply,  havi'ig  done  jnftice  to  Mr.  Wycherley's  merit,  con- 
cludes his  letter  thus:  "  In  fhort,  Sir,  I'll  have  you  judge  for 
yourfelf.  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  this  imperfect  fketch  ;  name 
your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  together;  I  ihall  have  both 
your  thanks,  let  it  be  at  my  lodging.  I  can  give  you  no  Fa- 
lernian  that  has  out- lived  twenty  confulfhips,  but  1  can  promife 
you  a  bottle  of  good  claret,  that  has  feen  two  reigns.  Horatian 
wit  will  not  be  wanting  when  you  meet.  He  (hallbring  with  him, 
if  you  will,  a  young  poet  newly  infpired  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cooper Vhill,  whom  he  and  Walfh  have  taken  under  their 
wing.  His  name  is  Pope,  he  is  not  above  feventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  promiles  miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he  has 
begun  in  the. paftoral  way,  as  Virgil  firft  tried  his  ftrength,  we 
may  hope  to  fee  Engliih  poetry  vie  with  the  Roman,  and  this 
Swan  of  \Vindior  ling  as  f weedy  as  the  Mantuan.  I  expect 
your  .anfwer." 

SacheverelFs  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after,  brought 
on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  minifrry  in  1710,  when  Mr. 
Gran>.  ille's  friends  cnme  again  into  power.  He  was  elected  for 
the  borough  of  Hellion,  but  being  returned  too  for  the  county 

or 
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of  Cornwall,  he  chofe  to  reprefent  the  latter ;  and,  September 
29,  he  was  declared  fecretary  at  War,  in  the  room  of  the  late 
carl  of  Orford,  then  Robert  Walpole,  Efq.  He  continued  in 
this  office  for  fome  time,  and  difchargecl  it  with  reputation; 
and,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  next  year,  1711,  he  efpoufed  the 
lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jerfev,  at  that 
time  porTefTed  of  a  confiderable  jointure,  as  widow  of  Thomas 
Thynne,  Efq.  by  whom  fhe  was  rno'her  of  the  late  lord  Wey- 
mouth.  He  had  juft  before  fucceeded  to  the  eftate  of  the 
elder  branch  of  his  family,  at  Stow;  and  December  31,  he 
was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  lord  Lanf- 
downe,  baron  of  Bideford,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  It  is 
true,  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  who  were  all  created  at 
the  fame  time;  a  ftep  taken  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  this  party. 
So  numerous  a  creation,  being  unprecedented,  made  a  great 
noife,  but  none  gave  lefs  offence  than  his.  His  lordfhip  was 
now  the  next  male-iilue  in  that  noble  family,  wherein  two 
peerages  had  been  extinguiihed  almoil  together:  his  perfonal 
merit  was  imiverfally  allowed  ;  and  with  regard  to  his  political 
fentiments,  thofe  who  thought  him  mo  ft  miftaken,  allowed 
him  to  be  open,  candid,  and  uniform.  He  flood  always  high 
in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne;  and  with  great  reaibn,  having 
upon  every  occafion  teflified  the  grcateft  zeal  for  her  govern- 
ment, and  the  inoft  profound  refpecl  for  herperfon.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  fucceeding  year,  1712,  we  find 
him  fworn  of  her  majefty's  privy-council,  made  controller  of 
her  houfehold,  and  about  that  time  twelve-month  advanced  to 
the  poft  of  treafurerin  the  fame  office.  His  lordfliip  continued 
in  this  poft  till  the  deceafe  of  his  beloved  miftrefs,  when  he 
kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a  facrifice  to  party- 
violence,  being  removed  from  his  treafurer's  place.,  by  George  I* 
O&.  ii,  1714. 

His  lordfhip  ftill  continued  fleady  to  his  former  connexions, 
and,  in  that  fpirit  entered  his  proteit  with  them  again  ft  the 
bills  for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
in  1715.  He  even  entered  deeply  into  the  fchtime  for  railing 
an  infurreclion  in  the  Weft  of  England,  and  was  at  the  head  of 
it,  if  we  may  believe  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  reprefents  him 
polfefied  now  with  the  fame  political  fire  and  frenzy  tor  the 
pretender  as  he  had  ihewn  in  his  youth  for  ths- father. 

Accordingly,  we  find  lord  Lahfdowne  was  feized  as  a  fuf- 
fpecled  perfon,  September  26,  17  ic,  and  committed  priibner 
to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  continued  a  long  time. 
He  was,  however,  at  length  fet  free  from  his  impriionment, 
February  8,  1717,  when  all  dangers  were  over.  However  fen- 
iible  he  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  miftake  in  his  condudt, 
which  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  yet  he  was  far  from 
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running  into  the  other  extreme.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  be 
one  of  thole  lories,  who  are  (aid  to  have  been  driven  by  the* 
violent  pcriecution^  againft  that  piKy  in  Jacobitifm,  and  who 
returned  to  their  former  principles  as  ioon  as  that  violence 
ceafed.  Hence  we  find  him,  in  1719*  as  warm  as  ever  in  de- 
fence of  thofe  principles,  the  firfl  time  of  his  fpeaking  in  the 
houfe  of  lords,  in  the  debates  about  repealing  the  act  agamfl 
occafional  conformity. 

His  lordfhip  continued  fteady  in  the  fame  fentiments,  which 
\vere  fo  oppoiite  to  thofe  of  the  court,  and  inconiiftent  with 
the  meafures  taken  by  the  adminiilration,  that  he  muft  needs 
be  fenfible  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever  upon  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  flame  broke  outagainft  his  friends,  on  account 
of  what  is  fometimes  called  Attcrbury's  pint,  in  1722,  his 
lordfhip,  apparently  to  avoid  a  fecond  iinprifonment  in  the 
Tower,  withdrew  to  France.  He  had  been  at  Paris  but  a 
little  while,  when  the  fir  ft  volume  of  Burner's  "  Hiiro  ry  of 
his  own  Times"  was  published.  Great  expectations  had  been 
raifed  of  this  work,  fo  that  he  perufed  it  with  attention  ;  and 
findinor  the  characters  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  eail 

f  o 

of  Bath  treated  in  a  manner  he  thought  they  did  not  deferve, 
lie  formed  the  delign  of  doing  them  juftice.  This  led  him 
to  conf'dfr  what  had  been  faid  by  other  hiftorians  concern- 
ing his  family;  and,  as  Clarendon  and  Echard  had  treated  his 
uncle  Sir  Richard  GranvilJe  more  roughly,  his  lordfhip,  being 
pofiefled  of  memoirs  from  which  his  conduct  might  be  fet  in  a 
fairer  light,  refolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty  and  inclina- 
tion, by  publifhing  his  fentiments  upon  thefe  heads  [D]. 

He  continued  abroad  at  Paris  almoft  the  fpace  of  ten  years; 
and,  being  ieniible  that  many  juvenilities  had  efcaped  his  pen 
in  his  poetical  pieces,  made  ufe  of  the  opportunity  furnilhed 
by  this  retirement,  to  revife  and  correct  ihcm,  in  order  to 
re-publication.  Accordingly,  ar  his  return  to  England  in  1732, 
he  publilhed  thefe,  together  with  a  vindication  of  his  kinfrnan. 
juft  mentioned,  in  two  volumes,  4*0.  The  lute  queen  Caro- 
line having  honoured  him  with  hef  protection,  the  lail  veries 
he  wrote  were  to  infcribe  two  copies  of  his  poems,  one  of 
which  was  prefented  to  her  majcfty,  and  the  other  to  the  prin- 
cefs  royal  Anne,  late  princels  dowager  of  Orange  [E].  The 

[»]  Thefe  pieces  are  printed  in  his  and  by  judge  Burnet,  in  "Remarks,Scc." 

work;-',  under  the  title  of   "  A  Vindica-  a  pnmphlet.      liis  ioalihip   replied,  in 

.:''  p.  of  General  Mor.k,  ^c."  and  "  A  '•'  A  Letter  to  the  author  of  the  Reflec- 

V indication  of  Sir  Rich.'ird  Greenville^  tions  5cc.  1732.  4(0."  ?.ad   the   fpring 

General  of  the  Wel\  to  Kii'g  Charles  I.  following,  there  came  out  an  anfuer  iu 

£co."      They    were  aufutred  by    Old-  dtfencc  of  Echarcl,  by  Dr.  Colbatch,  in- 

mixon,  in  a  pirce,  intituled,  "  Rcflec-  titnled,  "  An   Examinaiion  of  Echnrd's 

hiftoricalandpoliticj&c.  1 732, "4^0.  Account  of  ihe  iVJarnj-.js  Treaty,  ^:e." 

ic  in  am  ing 
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remaining  years  of  his  life  were  parted  in  privacy  and  retire- 
ment, to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  January  30? 
1735,  in  his  68th  yesfr ;  having  loft  his  lady  a  few  davs  be- 
fore, by  whom  having  no  male  illue,  the  title  of  Lanfdowne 
became  in  him  extinct. 

GRAPALDUS  (FRANCIS  MARIUS),  a  learned  man,  who 
lived  in  the  fixteenth  century,  fie  was  oi  Parma,  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  on  an  embaiTy  to  the  Pope  fo  much,  that  Julius 
the  fecond  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand.  The  work  for 
which  he  is  moil  eminent  is  that  in  which  he  defcribes  all 
the  parts  of  a  houfej  and  which  really  difcovers  much  tafte, 
improved  by  learning.  His  book  has  been  often  printed, 

GRA3  (ANTONY  LE),  a  Pariiianand  a  prieih  After  fomc 
time  fpent  in  retirement  from  the  world,  he  appeared  in  the 
Theatre  ofLetters,  and  publifhed  the  lives  of  great  men,  be- 
ing a  translation  of  Cornelius  N"epos.  He  alfo  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  fathers  who  lived  in  die  times  of  the  apoillcs. 
He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  James  le  Gras,  who  was  a 
native  of  Rome,  and  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  Hefiod. 

GRASWINCKEL  (THEODORE),  a  native  of  Delft,  wasz 
very  learned  civilian  in  thefeventeeth  century,  and  publifhed  fe- 
veral  works,  He  was  not  only  well  verfed  in  matters  of  law  j 
but  alfo  in  the  Belles  Lettres  and  latin  poetry.  He  dedicated 
his  book  "  De  jure  Majeftatis"  to  the  queen  of  Sweden  ;  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice  made  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark,  in 
return  for  his  having  publifhed  a  traft  in  vindication  of  the 
Venetians  againil  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  alfo  wrote  many 
books  in  Dutch.  He  died  at  JVIechlin,  and  was  buried  at  the 
Hague,  where  a  monument,  with  an  infcription  highly  to 
his  honour,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

GRATAROLUS  (WILLIAM),  a  learned  phyfician  of  the 
fixteenth century.  He  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy,  and,  quit- 
ting his  country,  went  into  Germany,  that  he  might  live  un- 
cHftmbed  in  the  proteftant  religion.  After  fome  flay  at 
Bazil,  he  was  invited  to  Marpurg  to  be  phyfic-profefTor.  Af- 
ter a  little  ilay  in  this  town,  he  returned  to  Bazil  and  died 
theie  in  15^2,  at  fifty  two-years  of  age.  He  wrote  a  great 
many  books,  as,  '*  De  Mernoria  Reparanda,  Augenda,  Con- 
feivanda,  ac  Reminifcentia.  De  Praedi&ione  Morum,  Na- 
turarumque  Hominum  facili,  &  Infpeftione  parti um  corporis. 
Prcgnoftica  Naturalia  de  Temporum  mutatione  perpetua^  or- 
dine  Literarum.  De  Literatorum  &  eorum  qui  Magifiratibus 
funcruntur,  confervanda,  prefervandaque  valetudine.  De  Vinr 
Natura,  artiflcio&  ufu  ;  Deque  ornni  Re  Potabili.  De  Regi- 

[K]  See  his  works,  Vol.  III.  p»  263, 264, 
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mine  iter  Agentium,  vel  Equitum,  vel  Peditum,  vel  Navi, 
vel  Curru  viatoribus  quibufque  Utiliflimi  Libri  duo."  He 
like  wife  made  a  collection  of  feveral  tra&s  touching  the  fweat- 
ing-ficknefs  in  England.  Lindenius  Renovatus,  p.  376,  377. 
Paulus  Freherus  in  Theatro.  Bayle  Di&ion.  Hiftor. 

GRATIAN,  Ton  of  Valentinian,  by  the  cmprefs  Severa.  He 
fucceeded  to  the  empire  in  367.  His  character  is  thus  given  by 
Gibbon  :  **  The  fame  of  Gratian,  before  he  had  accomplished 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  was  equal  to  that  of  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated princes.  His  gentle  and  amiable  difpofition  endeared 
him  to  his  private  friends ;  the  graceful  affability  of  his  man- 
ner engaged  the  afFeclion  of  the  people.  The  men  of  letters, 
who  enjoyed  the  liberality,  acknowledged  the  tafle  and  elo- 
quence, of  their  fovereign.  His  valour  and  dexterity  in  arms 
were  equally  applauded  by  the  foldiers,  and  the  clergy  con- 
iidered  the  piety  of  Gratian  as  thefirftand  moft  ufeful  of  his 
virtues.  This  fneer  of  Gibbon  in  the  concluding  paragraph  is 
unworthy  of  his  pen.  Gratian,  however,  was  thefirft  roman 
emperor  who  refufed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maxim  us.  He  was 
aflaffinated  byAndragathus,  in  the  twenty- fourth  year  of  his  age. 

GRATIAN,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  who  employed  twenty-four  years  in  a  work,  whofe 
objeft  it  was  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  canons  to  each 
other.  To  this  monk's,  decretals  the  popes  are  principally 
indebted  for  the  authority  which  they  enjoyed  in  the  thirteenh 
and  fubfequent  centuries. 

GRATlANl  (JEROME),  an  Italian  writer  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury. His  poetry  was  rather  fweet  than  animated,  and  hi  s  profe 
compositions  were  rather  elegant  than  profound.  He  wrote 
the  "Conqueft  of  Grenada,"  and  a  tragedy,  called,  "Crom- 
well," which  was  highly  efteemed.  He  publimed  alfo  foine 
agreeable  mifcellanies  in  profe. 

GRATIUS  (FALiscus),  an  eminent  latin  poet,  is  ftippofed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Ovid,  and  pointed  out  by  him  in 
the  laft  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  "De  Ponto  :"  "  Aptaque  venanti 
Gratius  arma  dedit."  We  have  a  poem  of  his,  intitutled, 
"  Cynegeticon,  or,  The  Art  of  Hunting  with  Dogs:*'  but- 
it  is  imperfeft  towards  the  end,  fo  that  in  ftriftnefs  it  can  only 
be  called  a  fragment.  The  ftyle  of  this  poem  is  reckoned  pure, 
but  without  elevation;  the  poet  having  been  more  felicitous  to 
inftrucl:  than  to  pleafe  iiis  reader.  He  is  alfo  cenfured  by  the 
critics  as  dwell  inn;  too  Ions;  on  fables:  and  as  he  is  counted 

O  O 

much  fuperior  to  Nemefianus,  who  has  treated  the  fame  fub- 
je£t,  fo  he  is  reckoned  in  all  points  inferior  to  the  greek  poet, 
Oppian,  who  wrote  his  Cynegetics  and  Halieutics  under  Se- 
verus  and  Caracalla,  to  whom  he  prefented  them,  and  who  is 
laid  to  have  rewarded  thepqet  very  magnificently.  The  "  Cy- 
i  negetica" 
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negetica"  were  publifhed  at  Leyden,  1645,  in  I2ino.  with  the 
learned  notes  of  Janus  Ulitius;  and  afterwards  with  Nemeiia- 
nus,  at  London  1699,  in  8vo.  "  cum  Notis  perpetuis  Thomas 
Jonfon,  M.  A."  The  lateft  edition  is  that  of  Leyden  1728, 
in  4to,  in  which  Nemefianus,  and  the  other  writers  "  rei  ve- 
naticse,"  are  publiHied  with  him. 

GR  ATIUS  (ORTUiNUs),born  at  Helvick,  in  the  diocefe  of 
Munfter.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  wrote  feveral  books. 
He  was  the  inftruftor  of  the  wits,  who  joined  in  writing  the 
Epiftol^  obfcurorum  virorum,  which  being  condemned  by  the 
Pope,  as  too  much  favouring  the  growth  of  Lutheranifm,  Gra- 
tius  publifhed  the  Larnentationes  obfcurorum  virorum  non 
prohibits  per  fedem  apoftolicam.  His  real  name  was  Graes: 
He  died  in  1542. 

GRAVELOT  (HENRY  FRANCIS  BOURGUIGNON),  born 
at  Paris  in  1699,  an  eminent  engraver.  He  fpent  foine  time  of 
his  early  life  at  St.  Domingo,  where  he  allifled  in  drawing  a 
chart  of  the  iiland.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  applied  fe- 
Tioufly  to  his  profeffion  ;  but,  conceiving  that  he  mould  have 
a  fairer  fcope  for  his  abilities  in  England,  he  came  to  London, 
where  he  refided  for  thirteen  years.  The  finefl  editions  of 
the  bed  french  poets  have  been  adorned  by  his  pencil.  Gra- 
velot  was  alfo  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  was  admired 
for  his  manners  as  much  as  for  his  fkill  in  his  art.  He 
died  in  1773. 

GRAVEROL  (FRANCIS),  a  french  advocate,  born  at 
Nimes,  in  1635.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  and  m 
particular  of  the  Sorberiana.  He  had  the  reputation,  when 
living,  of  being  an  excellent  fcholar,  and  perfeftly  veried  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  He  died  in  1694.  He  had  a  brother, 
John  Graverol,  who  wrote  feveral  theological  wrorks,  and  in 
particular  one  againfl  bilhop  Burner.,  which  he  called  "  Ar- 
cheologia  Philofophica." 

GRAVES ANDE  (WILLIAM  JAMES),  was  born  1688, 
at  Delft,  in  Holland,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
He  was  educated  with  the  greatefl  care,  and  very  early  dif- 
covered  an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning. 
He  was  fent  to  the  univernty  of  Leyden,  in  1 704,  with  an 
intention  to  ftudy  the  civil  law  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  cul- 
tivated writh  the  greatefr.  aniduity  his  favourite  fcience.  Before 
he  was.  nineteen,  he  compofed  his  treadle  on  perfpe£tive,  which 
gained  him  great  credit  among  the  moft  eminent  mathemati- 
cians of  his  time.  When  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree 
in  1707,  he  quitted  the  college,  and  fettled  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  pra&ifed  at  the  bar.  In  this  fituation  he  contracted 
and  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  learned  men  ;  and  made  one 
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of  the  .principal  members  of  the  foc.iety  that  eompofed  a  p*- 
nodical  review,  intituled,  "  Le  Journal  Litteraire."  This 
journal  began  in  May  1713,  and  was  continued  without  in- 
terruption till  1722.  The  parts  of  it  written  or  extracted  by 
Gravefande  were  principally  thofe  relating  to  phyfics  and  geo^ 
merry.  But  he  enriched  it  alfo  with  feveral  original  pieces 
pntirely  of  his  compoiltion,  viz.  "  Remarks  on  the  Conflruc- 
tipn  of  Pneumadcal  Engines  ;"  "  A  moral  ElTay  on  Lying  ;" 
and  a  celebrated  "  ErTay  on  the  Collifiqn  of  Bodies  ;"  which,  as 
it  opppfed  the  Newtonian  philofophy,  was  attacked  by  Dr. 
Clarke  and  many  other  learned  men, 

in  17  ic,  when   the    flates  fent  to   congratulate    George  I. 

*"~^  %  *-J  cJ) 

on  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  Gravefande  wras  appointed 
fecretary  to  the  embafTy.  During  his  ftay  in  England,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
\vhcn  the  biifinefs  of  the  embalTy  was  over,  he  was  chofen  pro- 
fcflor  of  the  mathematics  and  aflronomy,  at  Leyden  :  and  he 
had  tht?  honour  of  firft  teaching  the  Newtonian  philofophy 
there,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  molt  confiderable 
of  his  publications  is,  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian 
Philofophy  ?  or,  a  Treadle  on  the  Elements  of  Phyfics,  con- 
firmed by  Experiments."  This  performance,  being  only  a 
rnore  perfect  copy  of  his  public  lectures,  was  firft  printed  in 
1720  ;  and  hath  imce  gone  through  many  editions,  with  con- 
fiderable improvements.  He  publiihed  a  lib  "  A  fmali  Treatife 
nn  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  the  Uie  of  young  Students. s' 
After  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philofophy  in  1734,  he 
published.  "  A  Courfe  of  Logic  and  Mctnphyfics."  He  had 
;i  defign  too  ofprefenting  the  public  with  "  A  Syftem  of  Mo- 
rality," but  his  death,  which  happened  in  1742,  prevented  his 
putting  it  in  execution.  Befides  his  own  works,  he  publilhed. 
ievcral  corredl  editions  of  the  valuable  works  of  others, 

He  was  amiable  in  his  private  and  refpeftable  in  his  public 
character  ;  for,  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more  eminent 
fervices  to  their  country.  The  minifters  of  the  republic  con- 
jfulted  him  on  all  occauphs  in  which  his  talents  were  requifite 
to  affift  them,  which  his  ikill  in  calculation  often  enabled 
him  to  do  in  money-aliairs.  He  was  of  great  fervice  alfo  in 
detecting,  the  fecret  correfpondence  of  their  enemies,  as  a  de- 
cipherer. And,  as  a  prbfeflTor,  none  ever  applied  the  po\vers  of 
pature  with  morefuccefs,  or  to  more  ufeful  purpofes. 

GRAV1NA  (PETER),  an  kalian  poet,  wrote  a  quaito 
yolunie  of  poems,  which  have  been  admired  for  the  harmony 
of  the  verfification  and  the  delicacy  of  the  fentiment.  He  was 

j 

:-i  great  favourite  with  Sannazarius,  "who  preferred  him  to  all 

the 
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poets  of  his  time.     Paul  Jovius  has  alfo  commended  the 
tendernefs  of  his  elegies, 

GRAVINA  (JOHN  VINCENT),  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  bora  of  genteel  parents  at 
Roggiano,  February  18,  1664;  and  educated  under  Gregory 
Caloprefe,  a  famous  philofopher  of  that  time,  and- withal  his 
coufin-german.  He  went  to  Naples  at  lixteen,  and  there  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  latin  eloquence,  to  the  greek  language,  and  to 
civil  Jaw :  which  application,  however,  did  not  make  him  neg- 
le£t  to  cultivate,  with  the  lumofr.  exa<9tnefs,  his  own  native 
tongue.  He  was  io  fond  of  ftudy,  that  he  purfued  it  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  very  la  ft  years  of  his  life;  and, 
when  his  friends  remonftrated  agamfl  this  imneceiTary  labour, 
he  u fed  to  tell  tlujm,  that  he  knew  of  nothing  which  could 
afford  him  more  pleafure.  He  went  to  Rome  in  iy,.  "nid 
fome  years  after  was  made  profeffor  of  r.anon  law,  in  the  coiie;;3 
of  Sapienzi,  by  Innocent  XI.  who  ef  teemed  him  much  ; 
which  employment  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  docs  n^L 
feem  to  have  been  of  an  amiable  cafe:  at  leafl,  he  had  not  the 
art  of  making  himfelf  beloved.  The  free  manner  in  which  he 
fpoke  of  all  mankind,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he  treated  the 
greateft  part  of  the  learned,  raifed  Lim  up  many  enemies ;  and 
among  others  the  famous  Settano,  who  has  made  him  the  fubje<St 
of  fome  of  his  fat  ires.  Many  univerfities  of  Germany  wf.uld  have 
drawn  Gravina  to  them,  .and  made  propofals  to  him  for  that 
purpofe;  but  nothing  was  able  to  ieduee  him  from  Rome. 
That  of  Turin  offered  him  the  firit  profeflbrfhip  of  law,  at  the 
very  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  diltemper  of  which  lie 
died,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  a  mortification  in  his 
bowels.  He  was  troubled  with  pains  in  thoie  parts  for  many 
years  before  ;  but  they  did  not  prove  fatal  to  him  till  Jan.  6, 
1718.  He  had  made  his  will  in  April  1715,  in  which  he  or- 
dered his  body  to  be  opened  and  embalmed. 

We  mall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  his  works : 
His  firft  publication  was  apiece,  intituled,  I.  "Prifci  Cen- 
forini  Photiftici  Hydra  Myitica ;  five,  de  corrupta  morali  Doc- 
trina  Dialoeus,  Colonis,  1691,"  4to ;  but  really  printed  at 
Naples.  This  was  without  a  name,  and  is  veryfcarcej  the 
author  having  printed  only  fifty  copies,  which  he  distributed 
among  his  triends.  2.  "  L'Endimione  di  Erilo  Cieoneo, 
Paflore  Arcade,  con  un  Difcorfo  di  Bionc  Crateo.  In  Roma, 
1692,"  I2mo.  The  Endymion  is  Alexander  Guidi's,  who, 
in  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians,  went  under  the  name  of  Erilo 
Cieoneo;  and  the  difcourfe  annexed,  which  illuftrates  the 
beauties  of  this  pallorai,  is  Gravina's,  who  conceals  himfelf 
under  that  of  Bione  Crateo.  3.  <c  Deile  Antiche  Favola, 
1696,  lamo.  4.  A  Co  UeC^ion  of  pieces  under  the  name 
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of  <c  Opufcula,"  at  Rome  in  1696,  I2mo;  containing,  find, 
"  An  Eilay  upon  an  ancient  Law;"  fecondly,  "A  Dialogue 
concerning  the  Excellence  of  the  Latin  Tongue  :"  thirdly, 
"  A  Difcourfe  of  the  Change  which  ha?  happened  in  the 
Sciences,  particularly  in  Italy ;"  fourthly,  "  A  Treatife  upon 
the  Contempt  of  Death  ;"  fifthly,  upon  Moderation  in  Mourn- 
ing;" iixthly,  "  The  Laws  of  the  Arcadians." 

But  the  greateft  of  all  his  works,  and  for  which  he  will  be 
ever  memorable,  is,  5.  His  three  hooks,  "  De  Ortu  &  Pro- 
grciTu  [uris  Civilis ;"  the  firfl  of  which  was  printed  at  Naples, 
in  1701,  8vo.  and  at  Leipfic,  in  1704,  8vo.  Gravina,  after- 
wards lent  the  two  other  books  of  this  work  to  John  Burchard 
Mencken,  librarian  at  Leipfic,  who  had  publifhed  the  firfl 
there,  and  who  publiihed  thefe  allb  in  1708,  together  with  it, 
in  one  volume,  4to.  They  were  publifhed  alfo  again  at  Na- 
ples in  1713?  in  two  volumes,  4to.  with  the  addition  of  a  book, 
"  De  Romano  Imperio  ;"  and  dedicated  to  pope  CJement  XL 
who  was  much  the  author's  friend.  This  is  reckoned  the  bed 
.edition  of  this  famous  work;  for,  when  it  was  reprinted  at 
Leipfic  with  the  "Opufcula"  above-mentioned,  in  1717,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  call  it  in  the  title-page,  "  Eclitio 
•no  vim"  ma  ad  nuperam  Neapolitanam  emendata  &  aucta." 
Gravina' s  view,  in  this  "  Hiftory  of  Ancient  Law,"  was  to 
induce  the  Roman  youth  to  iludy  it  in  its  original  records  ;  in 
the  Pandects,  the  Inflitutes,  and  the  Code;  and  not  to  con- 
tent themfelves,  as  he  often  complained  they  did,  with  learning 
it  from  modern  abridgements,  drawn  up  with  great  confniion, 
and  in  verv  barbarous  latin.  Such  knowledge  and  tuch  Jan- 

O 

.guage,  he  faid,  might  do  well  enough  for  the  bar,  where  a 
facility  of  fpeaking  often  fupplied  the  place  of  learning  and 
good  ienfe,  before  judges  who  had  no  extraordinary  fhare  of 
either;  but  were  what  a  real  lawyer  fhould  be  greatly  above. 
As  to  the  piece  "  De  Romano  Imperio,"  Le  Clerc  pronounces 
it  to  he  a  wovk  in  whiehGraviria  has  fllewn  the  greateit  judge- 
ment and  knowledge  of  Roman  antiquity-. 

The  next  performance  \ve  find  in  the  lifl  of  his  works  is, 
.6.  "  Acla  Coiiiiilorialia  crcationis  Emin.  &:  Rev.  Cardina- 
lium  iijllituts  a  S.  D.  N.  Ciemente  XL  P.M.  diebus  17  Maii 
6r  7  junii  anno  falutis  1706.  Acceffit  eorundem  Cardinalium 
bievis  delineatio.  Colorsi.v,  1/07,"  4to.  7..  "  Deila  Ragione 
Poetica  Libr;  duo.  in  Roma,  1:08,"  4'o.  8.  '*  Tragedie 
tinq:ie.  In  '>apoli,  I7i2.8vo.  Thefe  five  tragedies  are,  "  11  Pa- 
pin:'ano,'"tt!iPapJT1CQe,"-cL"Andromeda,>3  <>'L'AppioClaudio,'> 
*'.]{  S.ervio  Tullio."  Gravina  laid,  that  he  compofed  thefe  tra- 
gedies in  three  months,  without  interrupting  his  lectures  ;  yet 
declares  in  his  preface,  that  he  fhould  look  upon  all  thofe  as 
either  ignorant  or  envious,  who  iliould  fcruple  to  prefer  them 
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to  what  TafTo,  Bonarelli,  Triffino,  and  others,  had  compofed 
of  the  fame  kind.  Not  having  the  volume  before  us,  we  take 
this  upon  Niceron's  authority;  and,  if  it  be  true,  it  fhevvs, 
that  Gravina,  great  as  his  talents  were,  had  yet  too  high  an 
opinion  of  them.  9.  "  Orationes.  Neap-  1712,"  i2mo. 
Thefe  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  and  are  to  be 
found  with  his  "  Opufcula"  in  the  edition  of  "  Origines 
Juris  Civilis,"  printed  at  Leipfic,  in  1717.  xo.  "Delia 
Tragedia  Libra  uno.  Napoli,  1715,"  4to.  This  work,  his 
two  books  "  Delia  Ragione  Poetica,"  his  difcourfe  upon  the 
"  Endymion"  of  Alexander  Guidi,  and  fome  other  pieces, 
were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  1731,  4-to. 

GRAUNT  (EDWARD),  was  head-mailer  of  Weftminfter* 
fchool,  and  died  in  1601.  He  pubiifhed  "  Grsecae  linguae 
Spicelegium  &  Inftitutio  Graecae  Grammatical,"  which  ob- 
tained the  efteem  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

GRAUNT  (JOHN),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,*'  was  the  fon  of  Henry 
Graunt  of  Hampshire,  who  being  afterwards  fettled  in  Bir- 
chin-lane,  London,  had  this  child  born  there,  April  24,  1620. 
Being  a  rigid  puritan,  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the  ftri&nefs  of 
thole  principles  ;  and  deiigning  him  for  trade,  gave  him  no 
more  education  than  was  barely  neceffary  for  that  purpoie  : 
fo  that,  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  without  any  grammar-learning,  he  was  put 
apprentice  to  a  haberdafher  in  the  city,  which  trade  he  after- 
wards followed;  but  he  was  free  of  the  drapers  company.  He 
came  early  into  bufinefs,  and  in  a  fhort  time  grew  fo  much 
into  the  efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  frequently 
chofen  arbitrator  for  compofing  differences  between  neigh- 
bours, and  preventing  law-fuits.  With  this  reputation  he 
pafled  through  all  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as  far  as  that  of  a 
common-council-man,  which  he  held  two  years,  and  was  firft 
captain  and  then  major  of  the  train  bands.  Thefe  diftin&ions 
were  the  effects  of  a  great  ihare  of  good  fenfe  and  probity,  ren- 
dered amiable  by  a  mild  and  friendly  difpofition ;  and  this  was 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  a  tradefman  of  no  great  birth, 
and  of  final  1  breeding.  But  Graunt's  genius  was  far  from  be- 
ing confined  within  thole  limits:  it  broke  through  all  the  dif- 
advantages  of  his  (lender  education,  and  enabled  him  to  form 
a  new  and  noble  defign,  and  to  execute  it  with  as  much  fpirit 
as  there  appeared  fagacity  in  forming  it. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  time  when  he  fir  ft'  began  to  col- 
lecl  and  confider  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  but  he  tells  us  him- 
felf,  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  fevetal  years-, 
before  he  had  any  defign  of  publishing  the  difcoveries  he  had 
made.  As  his  character  mull  have  been  eminently  diftinguim- 
ed  in  1650,  when,  though  not  above  thirty  ysars  of  age,  his 
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iintererl:  was  fo  extenfive,  ns  to  procure  the  mufic  profeflbr's 
chair  at  Grefham,  for  his  friend  doctor  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Petty;  fo  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  his  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  with  that  extraordinary  viituofo  was  the 
confequence  of  a  fiinilarity  of  genius;  and  that  our  author 
had  then  communicated  fomc  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  fubjecY. 
TO  that  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  is  like  wife  faicl  to  have  re- 
paid the  generous  confidence  with  foine  ufeful  hints  towards 
com pofing  his  book.  This  piece,  which  contained  a  new  and 
accurate  thefis  of  policy,  built  upon  a  more  certain  reasoning 
than  was  before  that  time  known,  was  firft  preicnted  to  the 
public  in  1661,  4to.  and  met  with  ftich  an  extraordinary  re- 
ception as  made  way  for  another  edition  the  next  year. 

In  fhort,  our  author's  fame  fpread,  together  with  the  ad- 
mirable ufefulnefs  of  his  book,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Im- 
mediately after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of  France, 
or  his  minifters,  provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  moft  exact  regifter 
of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in  Europe;  and  in  Eng- 
land Charles  II.  conceived  fuch  a  high  efteem  for  his  abilities, 
that,  foon  after  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  hisma- 
jefty  recommended  him  to  their  choice  for  a  member  ;  with 
this  charge,  that  if  they  found  any  more  fuch  tradefmen,  they 
fhould  be  fure  to  admit  them  all.  He  had  dedicated  the  work 
to  Sir  Robert  Moray,  prefident  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had 
fent  fifty  copies  to  be  difperfed  among  their  members,  when  he 
was  propofed,  (though  a  fbopkeeper)  and  admitted  into  the 
fociety,  February  26,  1661-2  [*'];  and  an  order  of  council 
pafied,  June  20,  1765,  for  publiihing  the  third  edition,  which 
was  executed  by  the  fociety's  printer  [G],  and  came  out  that 
fame  year.  After  receiving  this  honour,  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue a  fhopkeeper,  but  left  offhis  bufinefs  ;  and  September  25, 
1666,  became  a  truilee  for  the  management  of  the  New-river. 
He  was  fo  for  one  of  the  {hares  belonging  to  Sir  William 
Backhoufe,  who  dying  in  1669,  his  relict,  afterwards  count, 
of  Clarendon,  appointed  him  one  of  her  truftees  in  the  laid 


This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admiffion  into  the 
government  of  the  New-river  is  taken  from  the  minute  books, 
or  regifter,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company,  and  i uffici- 
ently  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon  his  memory 
by  biihop  Burnet;  who,  having  obferved  that  the  New-river 
was  brought  to  a  head  at  lllington,  where  there  is  a  great 
room  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through  the  ftreets  ot  Lon- 
don, and  that  the  coafhuu  order  was  to  let  all  the  pipes  run- 

[F]  Birch's  "  Hiftoi7   of  the   RoyaJ         [G]  The  order  is  prefixed  to  this  edt- 
Soctety,"  Vol.  I,  tiou,  which  contained  lar^c  additions. 
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\<y  on  Saturday  night,  that  fo  the  cifterns  might  be  all  full 
rm  Sunday  morning,  there  being  a  more  than  ordinary  con- 
fumption  of  water  on  that  day,  relates  the  following  ftory, 
which  he  fays  was  told  him  byDr.Lloyd  (afterwards  biihor>  of 
Worcefter)  and  the  countefs  of  Clarendon*  **  There  was,'1 
favs  he,  iS  one  Graunt,  a  paoiil,  \vho  under  Sir  William 
Petty  publiihcd  his  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality, 
He  had  fome  time  before  applied  himfeif  to  Lloyd,  who  had 
great  credit  with  the  countefs  of  Clarendon,  and  faid  he  could 
; --.ife  that  eitate  confiderably,  if  fhe  would  make  n.e  a  truilee 
for  her.  His  fchemes  were  probable;  and  he  was  made  one  of 
the  board  that  governed  that  matter,  and  by  that  he  had  a  right 
to  come  as  o.Lten  as~  he  pleafedto  view  their  works  at  lilington. 
He  went  thither  the  Saturday  before  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
called  for  the  key  where  the  heads  of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned 
all  the  cocks  of  the  pipes  that  were  then  open,  itopt  the  water, 
and  went  away  and  carried  the  keys  with  him;  fo,  when  the 
fire  broke  out  next  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in  the 
ftroets  to  find  water,  but  there  was  none.  Some  hours 
were  loll  in  ien-jino;  to  Iflington,  where  the  door  was  broke 

o  o 

open  and  the  cocks  turned,  and  it  was  long  before  the  water 
gotta  London.  Graunt,  indeed,  denied  that  he  had  turned  the 
cocks ;  but  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmed,  that  he  had,  s  - 
cording  to  order,  let  them  all  running,  and  that  no  perlbn 
had  got  the  keys  from  him  be  (ides  Graunt,  who  con  felled  he 
had  carried  away  the  keys, but  faid  he  did  it  without defigu^HJ. " 
This,  indeed,  as  the  right  reverend  ftory-teller  obferves,  is 
but  a  prefumptLqn  ;  and,  if  he  had  the  fame  thirfl  after  fearcii- 
ing  out  the  truth  as  he  had  for  extraordinary  (lory-telling, 
he  would  have  added  that  it  is  a  groundlefs  calumny  -,  fince  it 
is  evident,  from  the  above  account,  that  Graunt  was  not  ad- 
mitted into  the  government  of  the  New-river  company  till 
twenty-three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  of  London. 
To  which  may  be  added,  that  the  parliament  met  September 
1 8,  1666,  and,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  New-river  company,  they  appointed  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  caufes  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  Sir  Robert  Brooke,  chairman  of  that 
committee,  contains  abundance  of  extraordinary  relations  ; 
but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  flopped,  or  any  fuipi- 
cions  of  Graunt  [ij.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  changed  his 
religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  fo: 
time  before  his  death  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  he  vva. 

[H]  Bun-set's  <{  Hiftory  of  his  own     honourable  committee,  appointed  by  th 
Times,"  \  ol.  I.  p.  23.  parliament  to  enquire  intothe  la 

[r]  See  a  true  and  faithful  account  of     ful  burning  of  Che  city  yf  London 
feyeri:!  intbrniauo;is exhibited  to  the     ed  in  1667. 
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papift  at  this  juncture,  fmce  the  additions  to  his  book  in  1665 
ipeak  him  then  otherwife,  being  in  the  title-page  ftyled  cap- 
tain,  snd  Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  two  or  three 
years  a  major  when  he  made  this  change;  whence  it  follows, 
that  this  change  in  his  religion  could  not  happen  before  1667 
or  1668  at  iboneft.  However,  the  circumftances  of  the 
countefs  of  Clarendon's  faying  he  was  her  truftee  makes  it 
plain  that  the  ilory  was  not  invented  till  fome  years  after  the 
lire,  when  Graimt  was  known  to  be  a  papift  [K]. 

Happy  it  was,  for  the  good  of  the  public,  that  it  never 
reached  his  ears,  and  fo  could  not  diflurb  him  in  the  profe- 
cution  of  his  fludies,  which  he  carried  on  after  this  change 
with  the  fame  afTiduitv  as  before,  and  made  fome  coniiderable 
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obfervations  within  two  years  of  his  death,  which  happened 
.April  18,  1674,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quite 
completed  his  54th  year.  He  was  interred  on  the  azd  of  the 
iame  month  in  St.  Duniian's  church,  in  FJeet-ltreetj  the 
corpfe  being  attended  by  many  of  the  moft  ingenious  and 
learned  peribns  of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  Sir  William 
Pettv,  who  paid  his  lalt  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory. 
He  left  his  papers  to  this  friend,  who  took  care  to  adjuii  and 
infert  them  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  woik,  which  he  publifhed 
in  1676,  8vo.  and  that  with  fo  much  care,  and  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own:  which  pro- 
bably gave  cccafion  to  bilhop  Burner.' s  miftake,  who,  as  we 
have  ieen,  called  it  Sir  William's  book,  publifhed  under 
Graunt's  name.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  obSeiva- 
tions  were  the  elements  of  that  ufeful  fcience,  which  was  af- 
terwards happily  ilyleci  '*  Political  Arithmetic,"  and  greatly 
advanced  under  that  title  by  this  friend.  In  a  wcrd,  Ciraunt 
mufthave  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  founder  of  this  fcience; 
and  whatever  merit  may  be  afcribed  to  Sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  others  [L  j,  upon  the 
fubjecl:,  it  is  all  originally  derived  from  the  firft  author  of  the 
4<  Obfervations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality." 

[K]  It  was  apparently  nor  coined  till  reoft  hy  the  late  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot; 

after -his  death.  The  fir  ft  time  of  its  who,  by  an  exce  lent  flail  in  calculation, 

appearance  in  public  teem*  to  have  has  demonftrared,  that  it  is  forty-eight 

been  in  Echard's  "Hiftory  of  England."  millions  of  millions  of  millions  of  milli- 

And  according  to  bilhop  But  pet's  ac-  ons  to  one,  that  the  proportion  fhould 

crunt,  the  ftnry  could  not  be  told  to  him  not  conftantly  come  fo  near  the  fame  as 

li'l  after  the  year  1^67,  when  Graunt  experience  (hews  it  to  be,  if  it  depended 

was  appointed  truftee  for  the  countefs  on  chance,  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  328.  Kut 

of  Clarendon.  the  moft  extraordinary,  as  wcl!  as  the 

[L]  Among  the  reft,  our  author's  rnoft  extenfively  ufeful  improvement 

reafoning"  in  defence  of  a  particular  pro-  that  has  hitherto  appeared  of  our  au- 

vidence,  from  the  conitant  proportion  thor's  remarks,  was  made  by  Dr.  Ilal- 

tliat  >s  kept  up  between  the  number  of  ley,  for  which  we  muft  rtfer  to  his 

nudes  and  females,  is  puihed  to  the  ut-  article. 
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GRAY  (TnOMAs),  eminent  for  a  few  excellent  poems 
he  has  left  us,  and  of  whom  it  is  as  truly  faid,  as  it  was  of 
Perfius  by  Quintilian,  "multum  &  verae  gloriae,  quamvis  uno 
libro,  meruit,"  was  the  fon  of  a  reputable  citizen;  and  boni 
in  Cornhill,  December  26,  1716.  He  was  educated  at  Etou- 
fchool,  and  thence  removed  to  St  Peter's  college,  Cambridge, 
in  1734-  In  April  1738,  he  removed  to  town,  intending  to 
apply  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  for  which  purpofe  his 
father  had  procured  him  a  fet  of  chambers  in  the  Temple; 
but  on  an  invitation  which  Mr.  Horace  Walpoie,  his  intimate 
friend,  gave  him  to  be  his  companion  in  his  travels,  his  in- 
tention was  laid  afide  for  the  prefent.  He  left  England,  March 
29,  1739  ;  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy;  and  arrived  in 
London  again  about  September  1741- 

About  two  months  after  his  return,  his  father  died;  when, 
finding  his  patrimony  too  fmall  to  enable  him  to  profecute  the 
fcudy  of  the  law,  he  changed  the  line  of  that  ftudy;  and,  at 
the  latter  end  of  1742,  went  to  Cambridge  to  take  the  degree 
ofLL.B.  His  principal  refide  nee,  henceforwards,  was  at  this 
place;  and  he  was  feldom  abfent  from  college  any  confiderable 
time,  except  between  the  years  1759  and  1762  ;  when,  on  the 
opening  oftheBritiih  Muleum,  he  took  lodgings  in  Southamp- 
ton-row, in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the  Harleian  and  other 
MSS.  there  depofited  ;  from  which  he  made  fevcral  curious 
ex*  rafts.  In  1747,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr,  Mafon, 
who  has.  (hewn  himfelf  fo  faithful  to  his  memory,  and  Ib  jure 
to  his  reputation  ;  and  this  acquaintance  prefently  ripened  izr 
rhe  clofeft  friendfhip.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  profefibr  ot 
modern  hiilory  ;  but,  his  health  being  now  upon  the  decline, 
he  never  was  able  to  execute  the  duties  of  it.  He  died  of  the 
gout,  July  30,  1771. 

In  an  anonymous  character  of  him  [M],  which  feems  to  be 
drawn  by  a  very  impartial  hand  he  is  reprefentcd  to  have  been 
*'  perhaps  the  moil  learned  man  in  Europe  ;  equally  acquainted 
with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and  that  not 
fuperftcially  but  thoroughly  ;  knowing  in  every  branch  of  hif- 
tory, both  natural  and  civil,  as  having  read  all  the  original 
hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  ;  a  great  antiquarian  ; 
who  made  criticifm,  metaphylics,  moral?,  politics,  a  principal 
part  of  his  plan  of  iludy  who  was  uncommonly  fond  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  of  all  forts  ;  and  who  had  a  fine  taile  in  paint- 
ing, prints,  architecture,  and  gardening  ' 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  good  reaibn  to  allow,  that  he 
was  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  peifon.  We,  have  only  to 


[M]  Thi<:  w  11-vrriiten  charafler,  a-     fon,  \vm  ^rr.v.-n  r-y  t'.e  Rev.  Mr.  Tem- 
v  .th  by  Mr  Matbu  und  Dr.John-     p]e,  re^a-:  or  ^r.  Gluvii^i  in  Corn  -.-    I. 
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lament,  that  he  has  left  us  no  other  proofs  of  it,  but  a  very 
ini a  11  collection;  highly  fmiihed  indeed,  and  excellent  in  their 
kind,  but  ihewing  him  only  under  one  fingle  attitude  of  great- 
nefs,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  he  was  capable  of  appearing 
tinder  many.  Thcfe  "  Poems"  were  collected  and  pubjifhed 
together  by  his  friend  Mr.  Mafon,  1775,  in  410.  who  hath 
al fo  prefixed  *'  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and  Writings."  In  t'\efe 
memoirs  is  interwoven  a  large  collection  of  letters  of  Mr. 
Gray  and  his  intimate  friends,  which  abound  vu'th  curious 
and  interefting  anecdotes  ;  and  which,  like  all  fuch  col'.ectioasf 
may  be  read  with  more  edification,  to  private  perfons  at  leait, 
that  even  iomc  hiftories  of  large  and  pompous  flature. 

GRAZZIN1  (ANTONY  FRANCIS),  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  academy  of  Le  Crufca.  He  was  alfo  a  poet, 
and  a  writer  of  comedies.  The  work  by  which  he  obtained 
his  higheft  reputation  was  a  "Collection  of  Novels,"  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1/56.  He  had  the  appellation  of  Lafca  afiigned 
him,  and,  among  his  countrymen  of  Italy,  was  'bought  almoft 
upon  a  par  with  Boccace.  His  works  are  recommended  by  a 
considerable  portion  of  elegance  and  purity. 

GREAT  RAKES  (VALENTINE],  an  irifb  gentleman,  had 
a  flrong  impulfe  upon  his  mind  to  attempt  the  cure  of  difeafcs 
by  touching  or  ftroking  the  parts  affected.  He  firft  practiied 
i:i  his  own  family  and  neighbourhood,  and  fcverai  perfons,  to 
all  appearancs,  were  cured  by  him  of  different  diforders.  He 
afterwards  came  into  England,  where  his  reputation  foon  ro.'c 
to  a  prodigious  height ;  but  it  declined  almoit  as  faft,  when 
the  expectation  of  the  multitudes  that  reforted  to  him  were  not 
aniwered.  Mr.  Glanville  imputed  his  cures  to  a  fanative 
quality  inherent  in  his  confHtution ;  fome  to  fiction,  and 
others  to  the  force  of  imagination  in  his  patients;  of  this  there 
were  many  inftances,  one  of  which,  if  a  fact,  is  related  by 
IVlonfieur  St. Evremond,  in  a  peculiar  drain  of  pleafantry.  It 
is  certain  that  the  great  Mr.  Boyle  believed  him  to  be  an  ex- 
traordinary perfon,  and  that  he  has  attefted  fevcral  of  bis  cures. 
His  manner  of  treating  fome  women  was  laid  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  his  nfual  mode  of  operation. 

GREAVES  (JoHN)>  a^  eminent  mathematician  and  an- 
tiquary, was  elded  fon  of  John  Greaves,  /ector  of  Colmore, 
near  Alresford  in  Hamplbire,  where  his  fon  was  born  to  him 
In  i(;O2,  and  probably  inilructed  in  grammar-learning  by 
himfelf,  as  being  the  moft  celebrated  ichool-matlcr  in  that 
country.  At  fifteen  years  of  ajre  our  author  was  lent  to  Baiiol- 
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college,  in  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  [>.  A.  julyo,  1.621. 
Three  years  after  which,  his  iuperiority  in.  clailical  learning 
procured  him  the  iiril  place  of  five  in  an  election  to  a  fellow- 
ihrpofMeiton-college/  June  25,  1.628,  he  conunencxd  M.A. 

and, 
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j  being  made  complete  fellow,  was  more  at  liberty  to  pur- 
fue  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  which  leading  him  chiefly  to 
oriental  learning,  and  the  mathematics,  he  quickly  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  in  each  of  theie  ftudies;  and  his  eminent  (kill  in  the 
latter  procured  him  the  geometry-lefture  in  Grefham,  into 
which  he  was  chofen,  February  22, 1630* 

At  this  time  he  had  not  only  read  the  writings  of  Coper- 
nicus, Regioinontanus,  Purbach,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler, 
with  other  celebrated  aftronomers  of  that  and  the  preceding 
age,  but  had  made  the  antient  greek,  arabian,  and  perfian  au- 
thors familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained  an  accurate  fkill 
in  the  oriental  languages  ;  but  he  was  far  from  being  fatisfied; 
the  acquilitions  he  had  already  made  ferving  to  create  a  thirfb 
for  more.  This  ambition  prompted  him  to  travel.  In  which 
fpirit  he  croffed  the  fea  to  Holland,  in  1635  ;  and  having  at- 
tended for  fome  time  the  lectures  of  Golius,  ihe  famous  pro- 
fefior  of  arabic  at  Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he 
converfed  with  the  learned  Claudius  Hardy,  about  the  perfian. 
language  ;  but  finding  little  or  no  amftance  there,  he  continu- 
ed his  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  view  the  antiquities  of 
that  citv.  He  alfo  viiited  other  parts  of  Italy :  and  before  his 
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departure,  meeting  with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  offered  200!. 
a  year  to  live  with  his  lordfhip,  and  attend  him  as  a  compa- 
nion in  his  travels  to  Greece;  the  earl  alfo  promifed  all  other 
a£ls  of  friendship  that  mould  lie  in  his  power.  This  was  a 
very  advantageous  prcpoial,  and  would  have  been  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Greaves,  as  being  highly  agreeable  to  his  incli- 
nation in  general;  but  he  had  now  formed  another  and  greater 
defign,  which  foon  brought  him  back  to  England,  in  order  to 
furniih  himfelf  with  every  thing  proper  to  complete  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  This  was  a  voyage  to  Egypt. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  he  acquainted  his  patron, 
archbilbop  Laud,  with  his  intentions,  and,  being  encouraged 
by  his  grace,  fet  about  making  preparations  for  it.  His  pri- 
mary view  was,  to  meafure  the  pyramids  with  all  proper  ex- 
actneis;  and,  withal,  to  make  agronomical  and  geographical 
obiervations,  as  opportunities  offered,  for  the  improvement  of 
thofe  fciences.  A  large  apparatus  of  proper  mathematical 
inftruments  wasconfequently  to  be  provided  ;  and,  as  the  ex- 
pence  of  purchasing  thefe  would  be  confiderable,  he  ap- 
plied for  amftance  to  the  city  of  London,  but  met  with  an 
abfolute  denial.  This  he  relented  to  that  degree,  that,  in  re- 
lating the  generofity  of  his  brothers  upon  his  own  money 
falling  Ihort,  he  obferves,  "  That  they  had  drained  their 
own  occaiions.  to  enable  him,  in  defpite  of  the  city,  to  go  on 
with  his  deiigns."  He  had  been  greatly  disappointed  in  his 
h©pcs  of  meeting  with  curious  books  in  Italy  j  he  therefore 

propofed 
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propofed  to  make  that  another  principal  part  of  his  bufmefs; 
and,  to  compafs  it  in  the  eaiiefl  manner,  he  bought  feveral 
books  before  his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them  with 
others  in  the  Eaft.  Befides  his  brothers,  he  had  probably 
fome  help  from  Laud,  from  whom  he  received  a  general  dif- 
cretionary  commifiion  to  purchafe  for  him  arabic  and  other 
MSS.  and  likewife  fuch  coins  and  medals  as  he  could  procure. 
Laud  alib  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Peter 
Wyche,  the  Englilh  ambaflador  at  Conltantinople. 

Thus  furnifhed,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  June  1637,  in  company  with  his  particular  friend, 
Mr.  Pocoke,  whom  he  had  earneflly  folicited  to  that  voy- 
age [NJ.  After  a  fhort  flay  in  Italy,  he  arrived  at  Conftan- 
tinople  before  Michaelmas.  Here  he  met  with  a  kind  re- 
ception from  Sir  Peter  Wyche,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the  greek  patriarch,  by  whom  he 
was  much  affi&ed  in  purchafmg  greek  MSS.  He  pro  mi  fed 
Mr.  Greaves  to  recommend  him  to  fhe  monks  of  Mount 
Athos,  where  he  would  have  had  the  liberty  of  entering  into 
all  the  libraries,  and  of  collecting  a  catalogue  of  fuch  books 
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as  either  were  not  printed,  or  elfe,  by  the  help  of  fome  there, 
might  have  been  more  correctly  fetout.  Thcfe,  by  difpenfing 
with  the  anathemas  which  former  patriarchs  had  laid  upon  all 
greek  libraries,  to  preferve.  the  books  from  the  lajns,  Cyril 
propofed  to  prefent  to  archbifhep  Laud,  for  the  better  pro— 
fecution  of  his  deiigns  in  the  edition  of  greek  authors;  but 
this  likewife  was  fruftrated  by  the  cruel  death  of  that  patri- 
arch, who  was  barbaronfly  ilrangled  June  1638,  by  exprefs 
command  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  on  pretence  of  holding  a 
correfpoiidence  with  the  emperor  of  Muicovy. 

[N]  Our  author's   generofity  on  this  fall  down  tipon  the  br.fmefs  of  the  con- 

occafion  deferves   a   particular  mention,  iulfhip,  and  how  honourable  a   thing  it 

fn  a  letter  to  this  friend,  Dec.  2?t  1636,  would  be  if  you  were  fent  out  a  fecond 

he   writes  thus :    "  I  fhall  defire  your  time,  as  Goliu?,  in  the  Low  Countries, 

favour  in  fending  up  ro  me,  by  my  bro-  was  by  the   States,   after  he  had   been 

ther  Thomas,  Ulug  Bcig's  aftronomical  once  there  before.      If  rny  lord  fhall  be 

tables,  of  which  1  purpofe  to  make  this  pleated  to  refolveand  compafs  the  bufi- 

ufe.     The  next  week  I  will  fhew  them  nefs,  I  iliall  like  it  well ;  if  not,  I  fhall 

to  my  lord's  grace  [Laud]   and  highly  procure  3:0!.  for   you  and  myfelf,  be- 

commend  your  care   in   procuring  thole  fides  getting  a   difpenfation   for  the  al- 

tabltfs,  being  the  mofl  accurace  that  ever  luwances  of  our  places  in  our  abfence, 

were   extant;    then  will  I  difcover  my  and,  by  God's  bleffing,  in  three  years 

intention  of  having   them    printed  ami  d  if  patch  the  whole  journey.     It  fhall  go 

dedicated  to  his  grace;  but  becaufe  I  hard,  but  I  will  too  get  fome ciiifcen  in, 

prefume   that   there   are    many    things  as   a  benefactor   to  the  detign;  if  not, 

which  in  tiiefe  parts  cannot  perfectly  be  3-0!.  of  mine,  whereof  I  give  you  the 

Yimjerftood,  I  fhall  acquaint  my    lord  half,  together   with  the  return   of  our 

wi'.h  my  defire  of  uking  a  journey  into  ftipends,  will,  in  a  plentiful  manner,  if  I 

ttiofe  countries?,  f  T  the  mope  emendate  be  not  deceived,   in    Turkey   maintain 

of  them  ;  afterwards,  by  degrees,  us."  Ji;  g.  Brit.  vol.  IV.  p.  2268. 

Nor 
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Nor  was  this  the  only  lofs  which  our  traveller  fufhined  by 
Cyril's  death  ;  for  having  procured,  out  of  a  blind  and  igno- 
rant monaftery,  which  depended    on    the  patriarch,   fourteen 
good  MSS.  of  the  fathers,   he  was   forced  privately  to  reftore 
the  books  and  lofe  the  money,  to  avoid  a  worfe  inconvenience. 
Thus   Conflantinople  was    no   longer  agreeable  co  him,  and 
the  lefs  fo,   becaufe  he  had  not  been  able  to  perfect  himfelf  ill 
the  arabic  tongue  for  want  of  fufficient  mailers,  which  he  had 
made  no  doubt   of  finding  there.      In   thefe  circumftaRces, 
parting   with  his  fellow- traveller,   Pococke,    he  embraced  the 
opportunity  then  offered  of  palling  iri  company  with  the  an- 
imal Turkifh  rleet  to  Alexandria,   where,  having    in  his    way 
touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before   the  end  of  September 
1638.      This   was   the   boundary  of  his- intended    progrcfs* 
The  country  afforded   a   large  field  for  the  exercife  of  his  cu- 
rious and  inquifitive  genius  ;  and  he  omitted   no  opportunity 
of  remarking   whatever   the  heavens,   earth,   or  fu'oterraneous 
parts,    offered,   that   feemed   any   way    ufeful  and  worthy  of 
notice ;  but,  in   his  agronomical    obfervations,    he    was  too 
often   interrupted  by  the   rains,  which,  "contrary  to    the   re- 
ceived opinion,   he   found  to    be   frequent  and  violent,   efpe- 
cially  in  the  middle  of  winter.'     He  was  alfo  much  difappoint- 
ed  here  in  his  expectations  of  purchafing  books,   finding  very 
few  of  thefe,  and  for  learned  men  none  at  all.      But  the  grand 
purpofe  of  his  coming  here  being  to  take  an  accurate  furvey 
of  the  pyramids,  he  went   twice  to    the  defarts  near  Grand 
Cairo,    where   they  Hand;  and,  having  executed   his  under- 
taking  entirely    to    his    fatisfaction,  embarked  at  Alexandria, 
in    April   1639.     Arriving  in   two  months  at   Leghorn,   he 
made  the  tour  of  Italy  a   fecond  time,   in  order   to   examine 
more  accurately  into  the  true  itate  of  the  Roman  weights  and 
meafures,  now  that  he  was  furnifhed  with  proper  inftruments 
for  that  purpofe,   made  by  the  heft  hands. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  eileem  by  the  great  duke 
of  Tufcany,  Ferdinand  11.  to  whom  he  had  inicribed  a  latin 
poem  from  Alexandria,  in  which  he  exhorted  that  prince  to 
clear  thofe  feas  of  pirates,  with  whom  they  uere  ex.-remely  in- 
feited.  He  obtained,  likewife,  admittance  into  the  iVledicean 
library,  which  had  been  denied  to  him  as  a  ftranger  when  he 
was  here  before  in  his  tormer  tour.  From  Florence  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  took  moil  exact  meafurements  of  all  the  antique 
curiofities  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood 4  after  which  he 
returned  to  Leo-horn,  where  taking  his  radii 70  in  a  veflel  called 
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the  Golden  Fleece,  at  the  end  of  March,   lie  arrived  at  Lon- 
don before  Midfummer  1640,  with  a  rich  cargo,  confifting  of 
a  curious  collection  of  arabic,  perfic,  and  greek  JViSS.  together 
VOL.  VII.  K  with 
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with  a  great  number  of  gems,  coins,  and  other  valuable  an* 
tiq ui lies,  having  fpent  full  three  years  in  this  agreeable  tour. 

But  upon  hi?  return,  he  met  with  a  different  fcene  at  home 
from  what  he  had  left  at  his  departure;  and  the  enfuing  na- 
tional troubles  proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private  affairs, 
in 'which  he  fuffered  much  by  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his 
gratitude  to  Laud.  After  a  fhnrt  flay  at  Grefham-co liege, 
which  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  he  went  to  Oxford, 
and  fet  about  digefting  his  papers,  and  preparing  iuch  of  them 
as  might  be  moil  ufefnl  for  the  prefs.  In  this  bufmefs  he  was 
a  flirted  by  archbiihop  Uiher,  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
known  ;  and  now  he  drew  a  map  of  theLefs  Afia  at  his  grace's 
reqnefl,  who  was  writing  his  difiertation  of  that  country, 
printed  in  1641. 

All   this  while  he  rave  hi mfelf  no  concern  about  his  Gre- 
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fham. lecture,   whereupon    he  was  removed  from  it  November 
15,  1643.       But  this  lofs  had  been  moie  than  abundantly  com- 
penfaJed  by  the  Savilian   profefforlhip  of  aftronomy,  to  which 
he  was  chofen  the  day  before,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Bainbridge, 
lately  deceafed ;   and  he  had  a  difpenfation  from  the  king,  to 
liold  his  fellowship  at  Merfon-college,  becaufe  the  (Upend  was, 
much  impaired  by  the  means  of  the  civil  wars,     The  ledtures 
being   aifo  impracticable   on   the  fame  account,  he  was  at  full 
leifnre  to  continue  his  attention  to  his  papers ;  and  accordingly 
we  find,-  that  he  had  made  coniidcrable  progrefs  in  it  by    Sep- 
tember the  following  year ;   fome  particulars  whereof  may  be 
fecn    in    a   letter   of  that  date  to  archbifhop  Uiher.     Among 
other  things  it  appears,  that  he  had  made  feveral  extracts  from 
them   concerning  the  true  length  of  the  year;  and  happening, 
in  164;,  to  fall  into   dilcourie  with  fome  perfons  of  figure  at 
the  court  then   at  Oxford,  with  whom  he  was  much  in   com- 
pany, about  amending  the  {Calendar,  he  propofed   a  methpd  of 
doing  it  by  omitting  the  intercalary  day  in   the  leap-year  for 
forty  years,  and  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  Gregorian  fo]. 
He  drew  up  a  icheme  for  that  purpofe,  which  was  approved  by 
the  king  and  council-,  but  the  ftate  of  the  times  would  not  per- 
mit the  execution  of  it.    The  publication  of  his  "  Pyramidogra- 
phia,"  and  the  "  Delcription  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius," 
employed   him   the   two    fubfequent   years:  he  determined  to 
begin  with  thefe,  as  they  contained  the  fruit  of  his   labours  in 

[oj  The  fame  method  had  been  prr>-  in   which   Julius   Caefar  coiredled   the 

poled  to  Pope  Gregory,  who  rrjecud  calendar,  by  a   lubtiaflion  of  days,  after 

it,  as  Mr.  Greaves  fays,   that  he  might  the  fa nne  manner.      But  we  have  lately 

have  the  honour  of  doing   it  at   once,  feen  this  method  of  dumg  it  at  once  put 

and   thereby  of  calling  that  year  Annus  in  practice,  \vithoutany  ill  confequer.ees 

Gregorianos,  which  oor  author  did  rot  at  all.      This  piece  of  Mr.  Greaves  is  in 

d(  ubt  might  juftly  he  called  Annas  Con-  the  Phil.  Ti  auf.  No,  2^7. 
fufwnis,  as  tlis  ancients  called  lhat  year 

the 
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the  primary  view  of  his  travels  [p],  and  he  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  proceed  any  farther  at  prefent. 

Hitherto  he  had  been  able,  m  a  good  meafure,  to  \veather 
his  difficulties,  there  being-  {till  left  foine  members  in  the  Houfe 
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of  Commons  who  had  a  good  regard  for  learning,  among  whom 
Selden  made  the  greased  figure.  That  gentleman  was  burgefs 
for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  being  \\ell  known  to  our 
author  before  his  travels,  he  dedicated  his  "  Roman  Foot"  to 
him,  under  the  character  of  his  noble  and  learned  friend:  and 
his  friendship  was  very  ferviceable  to  Greaves,  in  a  profecution 
in  the  parliament,  in  1647,  occasioned  by  his  executorihip  to 
Dr.  Cambridge.  This  truit  had  involved  him  in  law-Suits  fo 
much  as  entirely  to  fraftrate  his  defign  of  going  to  Leyden  to 
confult  fome  perfian  MSS.  neceffary  for  publifhing  fome  trea- 
tifes  in  that  language.  Upon  the  coming  of  the  parliament's 
commiflioners  to  Oxford,  feveral  complaints  were  made  to 
them  againfb  him  on  the  fame  account ;  which  being  fen t  by 
them  to  the  committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  our  author, 
probably  by  the  intereft  of  Selden  (who  was  a  member  of  that 
committee),  was  there  cleared.  After  which  he  applied  to  tb~ 
court  of  aldermen  and  the  committee  of  Camden-houfe  for  re- 
flitution.  But  though  he  evaded  this  farther  difficulty,  by  the 
affiftance  of  fome  powerful  friends,  yet  this  refpite  was  but 
fhort ;  however,  he  made  ufe  of  that  time  m  publifhing  a 
piece  begun  by  Dr.  Bainbndge,  and  completed  by  himielf. 
This  was  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1648,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Johannis  Bainbriggii  Canicularia,  &c.''  He  dedicated  this 
piece  to  doftor  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Ent,  with  whom  be 
had  commenced  an  acquaintance  at  Pad ua,  in  [taly  ;  and  that 
gentleman  gave  many  proofs  of  his  fine-era  friendmip  to  our 
author,1  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Pococke,  in  tiiefe  times. 

But  the  violence  of  the  parliamentary  vifitors  was  now  grown 
above  all  reftraint,  and  a  frelh  charge  was  drawn  up  againft 
Greaves.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  that,  considering  the 
violence  oftbe  vifitors,  (Greaves  faw  it  would  be  of  no  fervice  to 
him  to  make  any  defence; "and,  finding  itimpoilible  to  keep  his 
profeflbrfhip,  he  made  it  his  bufinds  to  procure  an  able  and 
worthy  perfon  to  fucceed  him.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Char:--j. 
Scarborough,  the  phyfieian,  having  pitched  upon  Mr.  Ssth 
Ward,  he  opened  the  matter  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he 
foon  met  with  there ;  and  at  the  fame  time  propofed  a  method 

r    [P]   Thefe    are  the  mofl  generally-  1737,  8vo.     Mr.  Greaves   took  care  to 

ufeful  part  of  his  works.     The  latter  is  preferve,  to  the  lateft    times,  the  pre- 

ranked  among  the  daffies,  and  is  nearly  fent  flindarJ  of  the  meafires  ufsd  in  all 

allied   to  the    farmer;  the  exaftnels  of  nations,  by  t-.-kiiv;  the  dimanfions  of  the 

wliich  i's  put  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  piece  infule   of  the  largest  pyramid  W.th   die 

of  Sir  Ifa.ic  Ne\vton,  pnblifhed   along  Engliih  f uoff. 
with  the  molt  correct  editions  of  it  in 
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of  compafting  it,  by  which  Ward  did  not  only  obtain  the  place, 
but  the  full  arrears  of  the  ftipend,  amounting  to  500!.  due  to 
Greaves,  and  deigned  him  a"  considerable  part  of  his  falary. 
The  king's  death,  which  happened  foon  after,  was  a  fhock 
to  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in  the  moft  mournful 
terms,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pococke:  "  O  my  good  friend,"  fays 
he,  "my  good  friend,  never  was  forrow  like  our  iorrow;  ex~ 
cufe  me  now,  if  I  am  not  able  to  write  to  you,  and  to  anfwer 
your  quePcions.  O  Lord  God,  avert  this  great  fin,  and  thy 
judgements  from  this  nation."  However,  he  bore  up  againtl 
his  own  injuries  with  admirable  fortitude  ;  and,  fixing  his  re- 
lidence  in  London,  he  married,  and,  living  upon  his  patri- 
monial eftate,  went  on  as  before,  and  produced  fome  other  cu- 
rious arabic  and  perfic  treadles,  tranflated  by  him  with  notes 
every  year.  Beiides  which,  he  had  prepared  feyeral  others  for 
the  public  view,  and  was  meditating  more  when  he  was  feized 
by  a  fatal  cliibrder,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  October  8, 
1652,  before  he  was  full  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  in  London.  His  lofs 
was  much  lamented  by  his  friends,  <o  whom  he  was  particu- 
larly endeared,  by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  fcholar.  He 
had  the  happinefs  to  be  endowed  with  great  firmnefs  of  mind, 
zeal  in  the  intereft  which  he  efpoufed,  and  fteadinefs  in  his 
friendfhip ;  though.,  as  he  declares  himfelf,  not  at  all  inclined 
to  contention.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign parts,  with  many  of  whom  he  correfponcled.  Nor  was  he 
lefs  valued  at  home  by  all  who  were  judges  of  his  great  worth 
and  abilities.  He  had  noiffue  by  his  wife,  to  whom  he  bequrath.- 
ed  his  eftate  for  her  life;  and  having  left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to 
his  friend  Sirjohn  Marfham,  author  of  the  "CanonChronicus," 
he  appointed  the  eldeft  of  his  three  younger  brothers  (Dr. 
Nicolas  Greaves)  his  executor,  who  by  will  bellowed  our 
author's  agronomical  inftruments  to  the  Savilian  library  at 
Oxford,  where  they  are  repofited,  together  with  feveral  of  his 
papers ;  but  a  great  many  of  thefe  were  fold  by  his  widow  to 
a  bookfeller,  and  loft  or  difperfed. 

GREEN.  (ROBERT),  an  author  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
was  firft  of  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  in  1578;  afterwards  removed  to  Clare-hall, 
and,  1111583,  became  M.  A.  It  is  faid,  he  was  like  wife  in- 
corporated at  Oxford,  He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and 
humour,  but  proftituted  his  talents  to  the  purpofes  of  vice 
and  o-bfcenity;  and,  upon  the  whole,  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, feems  to  have  been  a  moll  perfeft  libertine.  Unable  to 
fupport  his  extravagances,  he  was  forced  to  recur  to  his  pen 
for  maintenance;  and  is  believed  to  be  the  flrft  englilh  poet 
who  wrote  for  bread.  After  a  courfe  of  years,  ipent  in  dif- 
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fipation,  riot,  and  debauchery,  we  find  him  fallen  into  a  (rate 
of  the  m oft  wretched  penury,  difeafe,  and  felf-condemnation; 
as  appears  from  a  letter  written  to  a  much-injured  wife,  and 
inferted  in  Gibber's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets.*'  His  letter,  we  hope, 
was  truly  penitential  andfincere;  yet  from  the  titles  of  fome  of 
his  later  works,  fuch  as  Green's  "  Never  too  Late  '  Green's 
"  Farewell  to  Folly,"  Green's  "  Groatfworth  ofWit/'&c. 
itfhould  feem  as  if  he  was  more  felicitous  about  appearances  than 
realities.  Wood  fays,  that  he  died  in  1592  of  a  forfeit,  gotten 
by  eating  too  great  a  quantity  of  pickled-herrings,  ^nd  drinking 
Rhenifli  wine  with  them;  fo  that  he  died  as  he  lived,  and  was 
confident  throughout.  His  works  of  different  kinds  are  very 
numerous;  but,  as  to  his  dramatic  ones,  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties in  coming,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  at  a  know- 
ledge of  them.  What  are  undoubtedly  his,  amounting  to  four 
or  five  pieces,  maybe  feen  in  the  "  Biographia  Dramatica." 
GREEN  (JOHN),  born  about  1706,  at  gr  near  Hull  in 
Yorkshire,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  a  pri- 
vate fchool,  and  was  lent  to  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge; 
after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  being  chofen  fellow,  he 
engaged  himfelf  as  ufher  to  a  fchool  at  Lichfield,  before  Dr. 
Johnlon  and  Mr.  Garrick  had  left  that  city  to  launch  into  the 
world,  with  both  of  whom  he  was  ot  courfe  acquainted.  In 
1744,  Charles  duke  of  bomerfet,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity, 
appointed  Mr.  Green  (then  B  D.)  nis  domeftic  chaplain. 
In  January,  1747,  Green  was  prefented  by  his  noble  patron  to 
the  reclory  of  Borough -green,  near  New-market,  which  he 
held  with  his  fellowihip.  In  December  1748,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Whalley,  he  was  elecled  regius  profeflbr  of  divinity ; 
and  foon  after  was  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains, 
n  June  1750,  on  the  death  of  dean  Caftle,  mailer  of  Corpus 
Chrifli  or  Benet- college,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  i .after  the 
headfhip  had  been  declined  bv  their  prefident,  Mr.  Scottowe) 
agreed  to  apply  to  archbiihop  Herring  for  his  recommendation; 
and  his  grace,  at  the  particular  requeft  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle, 
recommended  profeflbr  Green,  who  was  immediately  elected. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  new  regulations 
propofed  by  the  chancellor,  arid  eftablilhed  by  the  fenate,  Dr. 
Green  took  an  active  but  anonymous  part,  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  following  winter,  intituled,  "  The  Academic,  or 
a  Difputation  on  the  State  of  the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge." 
March  22,  1/51,  on  the  advancement  of  his  friend  Dr.  Keene, 
mailer  of  St.  Peter's  college,  to  the  bilhopric  of  Chelter,  Dr. 
Green  preached  the  confecrarion-fermon  in  Ely-houfe-chapel, 
which,  by  order  of  the  archbiihop  of  York,  was  foon  after 
publimed.  In  October  1756,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  George, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln,  and  refigned  his 
proferTonhip.  Being  then  eligible  to  the  office  ot  vice-chan- 
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cellor,  he  waschofen  in  November  following.  In  June,  1761, 
the  dean  moft  ably  exerted  his  polemical  talents  in  two  letters 
(pubLlhed  without  his  name)  "on  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  the  Methodifts,"  I.  addreffed  to  Mr.  Berridge,  2.  to  Mr. 
Whitfield.  On  the  tranflation  of  bifhop  Thomas  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Salifbury  :  Green  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Lin- 
coln, the  laft  mark  of  favour  which  the  duke  ofNewcaftle 
had  it  in  his  power  to  (hew  him.  'n  1762,  archbifhop  Decker 
(who  had  always  a  juft  efteem  of  his  talents  and  abilities)  be- 
Jng  indifpofed,  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln  vi::ted  as  his  proxy  the 
diocefe  of  Canterbury.  In  1763,  he  p-eached  the  3Oth  of 
January  fermon  before  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  which  was  printed. 

The  biihop  refigned  the  mafterfhip  of  Benet -college,  viz.  in 
July  1764.  After  the  death  of  lord  Willougbby  of  Parham, 
in  1765,  the  l&wnffj-toi&irfdtiotit  of  the  Royal  Society,  &c. 
which  ufed  to  be  held  weekly  at  his  lorcllhip's  houfe,  was 
transferred  to  th&bifhop  of  Lincoln,  in  Scotland-yard,  as  one 
of  their  moft  accomplilhed  members.  In  July  1771,  on  a 
representation  to  his  majefty,  that,  with  diftinguii'bed  learning 
and  abilities,  arid  a  moft  enteniive  diocefe,  bilhop  Green 
(having  no  commendam)  had  a  very  inadequate  income,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  refidentiaryfhip  of  St.  Paul's,  which 
bilhop  Egerton  vacated  on  his  tranflation  to  the  fee  of  Durham* 
He  now  removed  to  his  refidentiary-houie  in  Amen-corner, 
and  took  afmall  country-houfe  at  I  otteiihani.  It  lhou)d  ever 
be  remembered,  to  our  prelate's  honour,  that,  in  May  1772, 
•when  the  Bui  for  relief  of  Proteirant  Dillenters,  &c.  after 
having  paffed  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  rejected,  on  the 
fecond  reading,  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  (102  to  27,}  he  nobly 
dhTented  from  his  brethren,  and  was  the  only  bilhop  who 
voted  in  its  favour.  Without  any  particular  previous  indif- 
pofition,  his  lordlhip  died  fuddenly  in  his  chair  at  Bath,  on 
Sunday,  April  25,  1779* 

GREEN  (EDWARD  BURNABY),  was  the  author  of 
various  poetical  wor-'s.  He  was  educated  at  Benet  college, 
Cambridge.  He  tranflated  Anacreon  and  Apollonius  Rhodius, 
He  publifhed  a  paraphtafe  of  Perflus,  and  a  tranllation  of 
parts  of  Pindar;  but  he  had  more  tafte  then  animation,  and 
more  accuracy  than  harmony.  His  talents  were  of  the  re- 
fpeftable  kind,  indeed  the  moft  refpedlable;  but  he  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  firft  rank  of  our  authors. 

GREEN  (MATTHEW),  a  refpectable  poet,  was  bom  of  a 
reputable  family  among  the  diffenters.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
integrity  of  mind  and  fweetnefs  of  manner.  His  converfatioii 
was  full  of  wit,  which  neverthelefs  he  fo  tempered  as  neve*-  to 
give  offence.  He  had  an  appointment  in  the  Cuftom-houfe, 
the  duty  of  which  he  discharged  with  great  diligence  and  ability. 
He  dAed  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  wrote  many  elegant  poems ; 
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but  the  orve,  which  more  particularly  entitled  him  to  a  place 
among  the  Englifh  poets,  is  called  the  "  Spleen,"  and  which 
is  full  of  wir.fy  and  original  thoughts.  Mr.  Green's  fame  has 
received  much  honour  from  a  publication  of  his  more  diftin- 
gmfhed  p'eces  by  Dr.  Aikin,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 

GRE£NE  (Or.  MAURICE),  an  eminent  mufician,  was  the 
fon  of  a  London  clergyman,  and  nephew  of  John  Greene, 
ferieant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  St  Paul's  choir,  and 
apprenticed  to  the  organift  of  that  cathedral.  He  foOn  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  his  profs/lion  ;  and,  about  1716,  when 
he  was  not  yet  twenty,  was  chofen  organiil:  of  St.  Dunilan  n 
the  Weft,  hi  1717,  he  became  organift  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  and  the  year  after  of  St,  Paul's;  upon  which  la  ft 
preferment  he  quitted  the  two  former.  In  1727,  upon  the 
deceaie  of  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organiil  and  compofer  to 
the  Royal  Chapel,  and  thus  placed  at  the  head  ofhispro- 
feinon  in  England.  In  1730,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
in  mufic  atj  Cambridge :  his  exercife  for  it  was  Pope's  "  Ode 
for  St  Cecilia's  Day,"  which  he  fet  very  finely  to  mufic.  It 
was  performed  with  great  appUiufe;  and  he  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  profelTor  of  mufic  in  that  univerfity,  Greene 
was  a  man  of  under  {landing,  was  patronized  by  many 
great  perfonages,  and,  about  173"?  appointed  mailer  of  the 
royal  band.  About  1750,  he  had  a  conflderable  eft  ate  left  10 
him  by  a  natural  fon  of  his  uncle,  the  ferjeantj  and  this  ftate 
of  affluence  infpired  him  with  a  project  of  refoniiing  our 
church- mufic,  which  was  greatly  corrupted  by  a  multiplica- 
tion of  copies,  and  the  ignorance  and  careleimefs  of  tranfcnbers. 
To  correct,  and  alfo  iecure  it  agaihft  iuch  injuries  for  the 
future,  he  began  with  collating  a  great  number  of  copies  of 
fervices  and  anthems,  and  reducing  them  into  fcore.  He  had 
made  a  considerable  progrefs  in  the  work;  but,  his  health  fail- 
ing him,  he  made  his  will,  and  tranfmit£ed  the  farther  pro- 
fecution  of  it  to  his  friend  Dr.  William  Boyce,  who  com- 
pleted and  publifhed  it.  Dr. Greene  died  Sept.  i,  1755.  An 
.account  of  his  performances  may  be  feen  in  bir  John  Hawkins. 

GREENH1LL  f  JOHN),  a  very  ingenious  engliih  painter, 
was  defcended  from  a  good  family  in  Saiifbury,  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  the  mofl  excellent  of  all  the  difciples  of 
$ir  Peter  Lely,  who  is  faid  to  have  conlidered  him  k>  much 
as  a  rival,  that  he  never  fuffered  him  to  fee  him  paint. 
Greenhi]!,  however,  prevailed  with  Sir  Peter  to  draw  his 
wife's  pidluce'f  and  took  the  opportunity  of  obferving  how  he 
managed  his  pencil;  which  was  the  great  point  aimed  at. 
This  gentleman  was  finely  qualified  by  nature  for  both  the 
fifter-arts  of  painting  and  poetry;  but  his  looie  and  unguarded 
manner  of  living  was  probably  the  occafion  of  his  early  death  ; 
and  only  fuffered  him  juft  to  leave  enough  of  his  hand,  to 
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rnake  us  wifh  he  had  been  more  careful  of  a  life  fo  iiksly  to 
do  honour  to  his  country.  f  his  painter  won  fo  much  on  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Behn,  that  fhe  endeavoured  to  perpetuate  his 
memory  by  an  elegy,  to  be  found  among  her  works.  He 
painted  a  portrait  of  biiliop  Vv  ard,  which  is  now  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Salifbuiy-  He  died  May  19,  1676. 

GREEN  VILE  (SiR  RICHARD),  grandfather  to  the  fa- 
mous Sir  Bevil  Greenvile,  was  vice-admiral  under  lord  Tho- 
mas Howard,  ion  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  fentwith 
a  fquadron  offeven  fail  to  America,  to  intercept  the  fpanifh. 
galeons ;  but,  Sir  Richard  happening  to  be  ftparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  fquadron,  unfortunately  fell  in  with  the  enemy, 
whofe  fleet  confided  of  fifty -two  fail,  which  he  engaged  and 
continued  fighting  till  he  was  covered  with  Hood  and  wounds, 
and  nothing  remained  of  his  ihip  but  a  battered  hulk.  He 
died  on -board  the  fpanifh  fleet  three  days  after,  exprening  the 
higheft  courage  in  the  article  of  death,  and  his  having  a£ted 
an  englifh  part,  1591- 

GREGORY,  iurnamed   the  GREAT,  was  born  of  a  pa- 
trician family,   equally  confpicuous  for  its  virtue  and  nobility 
at  Rome,  wheie  his  father  Gordian  was  a  fenator,  and  ex- 
tremely   rich;    and,  marrying    a    lady    of  diiiin6tion,  called 
Sylvia,  had  by   her  this  ion,  about  $44.     From   his   earlieft 
years    he    difcovered    genius    and   judgement;   and,  applying 
himfelf  particularly  to  the  apophthegms  of  the  ancients,  he 
fixed  every  thing  worth  notice  in  his  memory,  where  it  was 
faithfully    prelcrved  as    in   a   ftore-houic;  he  alfo    improved 
himfelf  by   the  converfation  of  old   men    in   which  he  took 
great  delight.      By   thefe   methods  he  made   a  great  prpgrefs 
in  the  fciences,  and  there  was   not    a  man    in  Rome,  who 
furpaffed   him  in  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  nor  can   it 
be  doubted   but  he  had  early  inftru&ions  in  the  civil    law,   in 
which  his  letters  prove  him  to  have  been  well  verfed:  he  was 
neverthelefs  entirely   ignorant  of  the  greek  language.     Thefe 
accomplilhments   in   a  young  nobleman  procured  him  fcna- 
torial  dignities,  which   he  filled  with   great  reputation;  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  praefect   of  the  city  by  the  em- 
peror Ju'!  in   the    Younger;   but,    being  much   inclined   to   a 
monaftic  life,   he  quitted  that  poll,  and  retired  to  the  monaf- 
tery  of  St.      ndrew,  which  he   himfelf  had  founded  at  Rome 
in  his  father's  houfe,  and   put  it  under  the  government  of  an 
abbot,  called  Valentius.     Befides  this,   he  founded   fix    other 
convent    in  Sicily;  and,   felling  all  the  reft  of  his  polleilions, 
he  oave  the  purchafe-  money  to  the  poor. 

Howr  tr.  he  had  not  enjoyed  his  iolitiuie  in  St.  Andiew's 
long,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  pope  Pelagius  II.  who 
made  him  his  ieventh  deacon,  and  fent  him  as  his  nuncio  to 
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the  emperor  Tiberius  at  Conftantinople,  to  demand  fuccours 
againft  the  Lombards.  The  Pope  could  not  have  chofea  a 
man  better  qualified  than  Gregory  for  fo  delicate  a  nego- 
elation;  of  which,  however,  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  not  wanting  in  exerting  his  zeal  for 
religion.  While  he  was  in  this  metropolis,  he  oppofed 
Eutychius  the  patriarch,  who  had  advanced  an  opinion  bor- 
dering on  Origenifm,  and  maintained,  that  after  the  reiur- 
rection  the  body  is  not  palpable,  but  more  fubtile  than  air. 
In  executing  the  bulmeis  of  his  embaify,  he  contracted  a 
friendihip  with  fome  great  men,  and  gained  the  efteem  of 
the  whole  court,  by  the  fweetnefs  of  his  behaviour;  info- 
much,  that  the  emperor  Maurice  chofe  him  for  a  godfather 
to  one  of  his  ions,  born  in  583.  Soon  after  this  be  was  re- 
called to  Rome,  and  made  fecretary  to  the  Pope;  but.  after 
fome  time,  obtained  leave  to  retire  again  into  his  mo  nailery, 
of  which  he  had  been  cholen  abbot. 

Here  he  had  indulged  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  gratifying 
his    wi(h,  in  the  enjoyment   of  a   folitary  and  unruffled  life, 
when  Pelagius  II.  dying  Feb.  8,   590,  he  was  elefted  Pope  by 
the  clergy,  the  ienate,  and  the  people  of  Rome;  to  whom  he 
had  become  dear  by  his  charity  to  the  poor,   whom  the   over- 
flowing of  the  1  iber,  and  a  violent  plague,  had  left  perifhing 
with  hunger.     This  promotion  was   fo  difagreeable  to  him, 
that  he  employed   all  poilible  methods  to  avoid  it;  he  wrote  a 
prelTing  letter  to  the  emperor,  conjuring  him  not  to  confirm 
his  election,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  choice  of  a  peribn  who 
had  greater  capacity,   more  vigour,  and  better  health   than  he 
could  boafl ;  and    hearing    his    letter   was  intercepted  by  the 
governor  of  Rome,  and  that  his  election  would  be  confirmed 
by   the  imperial  court,  he  tied,  and  hid  himfelf  in   the  moll 
folitary  part  of  a   foreil,   in   a  cave;  firmly  refolved  to  fpend 
his  days  there,  till  another  Pope  fhould  be  elected:  and,  the 
people  defpairing  to    find  him,  a  new  election   enlued.     In 
fuch  cafes,    the   eccleiiailics    of  that   church  never    flip   the 
opportunity    of   introducing    miracles;     accordingly,     we   are 
told,  that  Gregory  would  never  accept  the  papal  chair,  till  he 
had    manifeftly    found,    by   fome    celeflial   figns,    that    God 
called  him  to  it.     It  is   pretended,   that  a  dove  flying  before 
thofe  who  fought  for  him,  mewed  them  the  way    they  were 
to  go;   or  that  a  miraculous  light,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  fire 
over  his  cavern,  pointed  out  to  them  the  place  of  his  retreat  LQj. 
However  that  be,   it  is  almott  as  certain  that  his  reluctance 
was  fincere  [R]    as  it  is  that  he  at  length  accepted  the  dignity, 

and 

[qj  St.  Gregory,  ond  and  credu-  [R]  His  famous  paftoral  is  al'ee.e<i 
Ions  as  he  was  of  miiadis,  (ays  no-  on  the  fuie  of  his  fmceriry.  Gregory 
tiling  of  thefs.  \vrc/te  it  in  anfwer  to  John,  bilL^,  of 

Ravenna, 
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and  was  enthroned  Pope,  Sept.  3,  590.  And  it  appeared  by 
his  conduct,  that  they  could  not  have  elecled  a  perfon  more 
worthy  of  this  exalted  fbtion  ;  for,  befides  his  great  learning, 
the  pains  he  took  to  inftruft  the  church,  both  by  preaching 
and  writing,  he  had  a  very  happy  talent  to  win  over  princes, 
in  favour  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  interefls  of 
religion.  It  would  be  tedious  to  run  over  ail  the  particulars  of 
his  conduct  on  thefe  occafions ;  and  his  converging  the  Englifh 
to  Chriftianity,  a  remarkable  fa£t  in  our  hiftory  is  on  that 
account  vulgarly  known  [s];  but  there  is  one  circumftance  in 
it  worth  noting.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Gregory  owed  his 
fuccefs  to  the  affiftanceof  a  woman.  The  queen  [Ethelburga] 
had  a  great  fhare  in  thefe  converfions,  fmce  Ihe  not  only 
prompted  the  king  [Ethelbert]  her  confort,  to  treat  the 
Pope's  miflionaries  kindly,  but  alfo  to  become  himfelf  a 
convert. 

The  new  Pope,  according  to  cuftom,  held  a  fynod  at  Rome 
the  fame  year,  591;  whence  he  fent  letters  to  the  four  pa- 
triarchs of  the  Eaft,  with  a  confeffion  of  his  faith,  declaring 
his  reverence  to  the  four  general  councils,  and  the  fifth  too, 
as  well  as  the  four  gofpels.  In  this  modefty  he  was  not 
followed  by  his  fuccefTors;  and  he  even  exceeded  lome  of  his 
predecefTors  in  that  and  other  virtues,  which  f>  many  ages 
paft  have  not  approached  the  pretended  chair  of  St.  Peter. 
As  he  had  governed  his  monaftery  with  a  feverity  unparalleled 
in  thofe  times;  fo  now  he  was  particularly  careful  to  regulate 
his  houfe  and  perfon  according  to  St.  Paul's  directions  to 
Timothy,  i  Ep.  iii.  5.  Even  in  performing  divine  worfhip, 
he  ufed  ornaments  of  but  a  moderate  price,  and  his  common 
garments  were  {till  more  iimple.  Nothing  was  more  decent 
than  the  furniture  of  his  houfe,  and  he  retained  none  but 
clerks  and  religious  in  his  fervice.  By  this  means  his  palace 
became  a  kind  of  monaftery ,  in  which  there  were  no  uieleis 
people ;  every  thing  in  his  houfe  had  the  appearance  of  an  an- 
gelic life,  and  his  charity  furpafled  all  description.  He  em- 
ployed the  revenues  of  the  church  entirely  for  the  relief 

Ravenna,  who  had  given  him  a  friendly  fclf;  that  they  favv  in  him  a  fund  of 

reproof  for  hiding  himfelf,  in  order  to  all  the  cunning  and   frpplenefs  that  is 

avoid  the  pontificate.     This  condnft  is  requifite  to  acquire  great  protectors,  and 

afpribed,  and   not    undefervedly,  to  his  bring  upon  the  church  the  bleffings  of 

humility;  and,  after  his  promotion,  lie  the  e;irth.  Dicl.  under  this  Pope's  art. 
gave  another  e vidence  of  his  fincerity,         [S]   He  firft  fet  out  on  his  miffion 

jn  conftantly  declaring  his  diflike  of  the  himfelf,  while  he   was   a   monk  only, 

Appellation,    "    Your    Beatitude,    &c."  and  was  advanced  three  days  journey, 

which  had  been  given  to  his  pre  Jecef-  when  Pelagius,  then  Pope,  recalled  him 

fors.     Bayle,  in  viewing  his  fubfequcnt  to  Rome  at  the  inftigation  of  the  peo- 

conduft  in  this  poft,  obferve?,  that  thofe  pie,  who  even  clarnoroufly  prelfcd  him 

who    forced  him  into  the  papal   chair  to  it, 
him  better  than  he  knew  him* 

of 
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of  the  poor;  he  was  a  conftant  and   indefatigable  preacher, 
and  devoted  all  his  talents  for  the  mftruftion  of  his  flock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  his  care  to  the  other  churches 
under  his  pontifical  jurifdi&ion.  and  especially  thofe  of  Sicily, 
for  whom  he  had  a  particular  refpeft,  he  put  an  end  to  the 
fchifni  in  the  church  of  ;beria  the  fame  year:  this  was  effe£led 
by  the  gentle  methods  of  perfuafion,  to  which,  ho \\ ever,  he 
had  not  recourfe  till  after  he  had  been  hindered  from  ufing 
violence.  Upon  this  account  he  is  cenfured  as  an  intolerant; 
and  it  is  certain  his  maxims  on  that  head  were  a  little  incoiv- 
fiftent.  He  did  not,  for  milance,  approve  of  forcing  tbe  Jews 
to  receive  baptifm,  and  yet  he  approved  of  compelling  heretics 
to  return  to  the  church.  In  fore  of  his  letters  too  he  exclaims 
againfc  violence  in  the  method  of  making;  converts,  yet  at  the 
fame  time  was  for  laving  heavier  taxes  on  fuch  as  would  not 
be  converted  by  perfuafive  means;  and,  ^93,  he  fent  a  nuncio 
to  Conflantinopie,  and  wrote  a  letter  the  fame  year  to  the 
emperor  Maurice,  declaring  his  humility  and  fubmiffion  to 
that  fovereign ;  he  allb  (hewed  the  fame  iefpe&  to  the  kings 
of  Italy,  even  though  they  were  heretics. 

The  fame  vear  he  compofed  his  "  Dialogues,"  a  work 
filled  with  falfe  miracles  and  incredible  (lories;  the  ftyle  is 
alfo  low,  and  the  narration  coa^fe;  however,  they  were  re- 
ceived with  aftonifhing  applaufe;  and  Theodilinda,  queen  of 
the  Lombards,  having  converted  her  fpoufe  to  the  catholic 
faith,  the  Pope  was  exceedingly  rejoiced  at  it,  and  fent  his 
'*  Dialogues,"  comi>ofed  the  following;  year,  to  that  princeis. 

./•>  •  A  •"'  * 

She  is  thought  to  have  made  ufe  of  his  book  at  this  time  for 
the  converfion  of  that  people,  who  were  the  fitteft  in  th* 
worU  to  be  wrought  upon  by  fuch  pious  fooleries.  For,  the 
fame  Pope  Zachary,  about  150  years  after,  tranflated  it  info 
greek  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  people,  who  were  fo  delighted 
with  it,  that  they  gave  St.  Gregory  the  furname  of  Dialoglft, 
In  594,  he  excommunicated  and  fufpended  the  bifhop  of 
Salona,  the  metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  who,  however,  paid 
jio  regard  to  the  exercife  of  his  power  in  thefe  cenfares;. 
The  lame  year  he  laboured  to  convert  the  infidels  in  Sardinia 
by  gentle  methods,  according  to  his  fyftem:  which  was,  to 
puniili  heietics,  efpecially  at  their  fiift  rile,  as  rebels  and 
traitois,  but  to  com  pel  infidels  only  indirectly  ;  that  is,  treating 
the  obftinate  with  fome  rigour,  and  perfuading  them  as  much 
by  promiies,  threats,  and  gentle  feverities,  as  by  argument 
and  reafon.  This  was  the  diftinclion  he  made  in  treating 
with  the  Manichees  and  Pagans. 

In  595,  he  refufed  to  fend  the  emprefs  Conftantia  any  re- 
lics of  St.  Paul,  which  fne  had  requeued,  defiring  to   look^t 
$he  body  of  that  apoftie :  he  thereupon  relates  feveral  mira- 
culous 
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culous  pnnifhments  for  fuch  a  rafh  attempt,  all  as  {imply  de- 
vifed  as  thofe  in  his  "  Dialogues."  The  fame  year  he  warm- 
ly oppofed  John  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  for  arTuming 
the  title  oecumenical  or  univerlal,  which  he  himfelf  difclaim- 
ed,  as  having  no  right  to  reduce  the  other  bifhops  to  be  his 
fubftitutes;  and  afterwards  forbad  his  nuncio  there  to  com- 
munic'Ue  with  that  patriarch,  till  he  fhould  renounce  the 
title.  His  humility,  however,  did  not  keep  him  from  re- 
fenting  an  affront  put  upon  his  underflanding,  as  hs  thought, 
by  the  emperor,  for  propofing  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lom- 
bards, who  befieged  Rome  this  year:  the  fame  year  he  exe- 
cuted the  famous  mjffion  into  England;  and  as  Brunehaut, 
queen  of  France,  had  been  very  ferviceable  therein,  he  wrote 
a  letter  of  thanks  to  her  on  the  occafion.  The  princefs  is 
represented  as  a  profligate  woman,  but  very  liberal  to  the 
ecclefiaftics ;  founding  churches  and  convents,  and  even 
fueing  to  the  Pope  for  relics.  This  was  a  kind  of  piety  which 
particularly  pleafed  Gregory;  and  accordingly,  he  wrote  to 
the  queen  feveial  letters,  highly  commending  her  conduct  in 
that  refpcct,  and  carried  his  complaifance  fo  far  as  to  declare 
the  French  happy  above  all  other  nations  in  having  fuch  a 
fovereign.  In  598,  at  the  requeft  of  the  chriftian  people  at 
Caprita,  a  fmall  ifland  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
he  ordered  another  bifhopto  be  ordained  for  that  place,  in  the 
room  of  theprefent  prelate,  who  adhered  to  the  Iftrian  fchifm. 
This  was  done  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Mauiice 
againft  taking  any  violent  meafures  with  fchifinatics. 

In  599,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Serenus  bifhop  of  Marfeilles, 
commending  his  zeal  in  breaking  fome  images  which  the 
people  had  been  cbferved  to  worfhip,  and  throwing  them  out 
of  the  church;  and  the  fame  year  a  circular  letter  to  the 
principal  bil'hops  of  Gaul,  condemning  fimoniacal  ordina- 
tions, and  the  promotions  of  laymen  to  bifhoprics :  he  like- 
wife  forbad  clerks  in  holy  orders  to  live  with  women,  except 
fuch  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons;  and  recommended  the  fre- 
quent holding  aflemblies.  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  fame  year  he  refufed,  on  account  of  fome  forefeen  op- 
poiltion,  to  take  cognizance  of  a  crime  alleged  *gainft  the 
primate  of  Byzacenn,  a  province  in  Africa,  About  the  fame 
time  he  wrote  an  important  letter  to  the  bifhop  ot  Syraeufe, 
concerning  ceremonie?,  in  which  he  fays,  "  i  hat  the  church 
of  Rome  followed  that  of  Conttantinople,  in  the  ufe  of  cere- 
monies; and  declares  that  ice  to  be  undoubtedly  fubject  to 
Rome,  as  was  conflantly  tefbfied  by  the  emperor  and  the 
bifhop  of  that  city."  He  had  already  this  year  reformed  the 
office  of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  moir.  remarkable 
actions  or  his  pontificate.  In  this  reform,  as  it  is  called, 

he 
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he  introduced  feveral  new  cuftoms  and  fuperflitions;  amongft 
the  reft,  Purgatory.  He  ordered  pagan  temples  to  be  con- 
fecrated  by  fprinkling  holy  water,  and  an  annual  feaft  to  be 
kept,  fince  called  Wakes  in  England,  on  that  day;  with  the 
view  of  gaining  the  pagans  in  England  to  the  church-fervice. 
Beiides  other  lefs  important  ceremonies,  added  to  the  public 
forms  of  prayer,  he  made  it  his  chief  care  to  reform  the 
pfalmody,  of  which  he  was  exceffively  fond.  Of  this  kind 
he  compofed  the  "  Antiphone  [T],"  and  fuch  tunes  as  belt 
fuited  the  pfalms,  the  hymns,  the  prayers,  the  verfes,  the 
canticles,  the  leilons,  the  epifiles,  and  gofpels,  the  prefaces, 
and  the  Lord's  prayer.  He  likewife  inftituted  an  academy 
of  chanters  for  all  the  clerks,  as  far  as  the  deacons  exclusively  : 
he  gave  them  leiTons  himfelf,  and  the  bed,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  chant  amidft  his  laft  illnefs,  was  preferved  with  great 
veneration  in 'the  palace  of  St.  John  Lateran  for  a  long  time, 
together  with  the  whip,  with  which  he  ufed  to  threaten  the 
young  clerks  and  Tinging  boys,  when  they  fang  out  of  tune. 
He  was  fo  rigid  in  regard  to  the  chaitity  of  ecclefiaftic,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  admit  a  man  into  the  priefthood  who 
was  not  ftriftly  free  from  defilement  by  any  commerce  with 
women.  The  candidates  for  orders  were  according  to  his 
commands  queflioned  particularly  on  that  fubje£t.  Widowers 
were  excepted,  if  they  had  obierved  a  flate  of  cqntiiiency  for 
fome  confiderable  time. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  the  next  year  600,  he1  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  laited  for  three 
years ;  yet  he  celebrated  mafs  on  holidays,  with  much  pain 
all  the  time.  This  brought  on  a  painful  burning  heat  all  over 
his  body,  which  tormented  him  in  161.  His  behaviour  in 
thisikknefs  was  very  exemplary,  it  made  him  feel  for  others, 

[T]  It  is  to  this  Pope  that  we  owe  In  Boethius's  time  the  Romans  eafed 
the  invention,  ufed  to  this  day,  of  ex-  themfelves  of  this  difficulty  as  unne- 
preffing  muiical  founds  by  the  feven  firft  ceffary,  by  making  ufe  only  of  the  nrit 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  the  15  letters  of  their  alphabet.  But  af- 
Gieeks  made  ufe  of  the  letters  of  their  terward?,  this  Pope,  confi.lering  that 
alphabet  to  the  like  purpofe :  but  in  the  octave  was  the  f.irr.e  in  effect  with 
their  fcale  they  wanted  more  figns,  or  the  firft  note,  and  that  the  order  of  de- 
marks,  than  there  were  letters,  which  grees  was  the  fame  in  the  upper  and 
were  fupplied  out  of  the  fame  alpha-  lower  oclave  of  the  diagram,  introduced 
bet,  by  making  the  fame  letter  exprefs  the  ufe  of  feven  letter?,  which  were  re- 
different  notes,  as  it  was  placed  upright,  peated  in  a  different  charafttr.  M;il- 
or  reverfed,  or  otheiwife  put  out  of  the  colnrj  on  Mvific,  chap.  xiv.  §  4. — N.  B. 
common  pofition;  allo  nuking  them  Platina  fuys,  that  Gregory  was  the  m- 
im perfect  by  cutting  of  fomething,  or  ventor  of  the  whole  church-office j  and 
by  doubling  fome  ftrokes.  For  exam-  it  is  certain  he  introduced  many  new 
pie,  the  letter  Pi  exorelfes  different  notes  ceremonies,  calculated  to  flrike  the  be- 
in  all-thefe  pofitiors  and  forms,  ir  n  holders  with  their  pomp  and  m:i£!:,.i- 
C  S  n  n  5cc.  They  who  are  Ikilied  cenca,  and  thereby  make  them  con- 
in  mufic,  neeJ  not  be  told  whit  a  u,f!c  vercs. 
the  fcholdr  had  in  this  methoJ  to  leara. 

whom 
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whom  be  compaffionated,  exhorting  them  to  make  the  right 
life  of  their  infirmities,  both  by  advancing  in  virtue  and  for- 
iaking  vice.  He  was  always  extremely  watchful  over  his 
ilock,  and  careful  topreferve  diiciplme;  and  while  he  allowed 
that  the  misfortunes  of  the  times  obliged  the  bimops  to  inter- 
fere in  worldly  matters,  as  he  himfelf  did,  he  conftantly  ex- 
horted them  not  to  be  too  intent  on  them,  This  year  he 
held  a  council  at  Rome,  which  made  the  monks  quite  inde- 
pendent by  the  dangerous  privileges  which  he  granted  them. 
Gregory  forbad  the  bimops  to  diminiih  in  any  fhape  the 
goods,  lands,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of  mona'leries,  and  took 
from  them  the  jurifdiction  they  ought  naturally  to  have  over 
the  converts  in  their  diocefes.  But  many  of  his  letters  fhew, 
that  though  he  favoured  the  monks  in  forne  refpefts,  he  never- 
thelefs  knew  how  to  fubjec~l  them  to  all  the  feverity  of  thejr 
rules.  The  fame  year  he  executed  a  fecond  million  into 
England,  and,  in  anfwer  to  the  bifhop  of  Iberia,  declared  the 
validity  of  baptifm  by  the  Neflorians,  as  being  performed  in 
the  name  of  the  trinity. 

The  difpute  about  the  title  of  Univerfal  Bifhop  and  the 
cqnality  of  the  two  ions  of  Rome  and  Conftantincple  ftill  fub- 
fifHng,  and  the  ernperor  Maurice  having  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter, our  Pope  faw  the  murder  of  him  and  his  family  without 
any  concern  by  Phocas.  This  ufurper  having  fent  his  picture 
to  Rome  in  603,  Gregory  received  it  with  great  refpecl,  and 
placed  it  with  that  of  the  emprefs  his  confort  [Leontia]  in  the 
oratory  of  St.  Caefarius  in  the  palace  ;  and  foon  after  congratu- 
lated Phocas's  accerTion  to  the  throne.  There  are  ftill  extant, 
written  upon  this  occanon,  by  the  holy  pontiff,  three  letters, 
wherein  he  expreffes  his  joy,  and  returns  thanks  to  God,  for 
that  execrable  parricide's  accefnon  to  the  crown,  as  the  greateft 
blefimg  that  could  befal  the  empire;  and  he  praifes  God, 
that,  after  fuffering  under  a  heavy  galling  yoke,  his  fubje&s 
begin  once  more  to  enjoy  the  fweets  of  liberty  under  his  empire* 
flatteries  unworthy  a  man  ot  honour,  and  efpecially  a  pope  [  u]; 
but  Gregory  thought  himfelf  in  confcicnce  obliged  to  aiTert 
the  fuperioriry  of  his  fee  above  that  of  Conftantinople,  and 
he  exerted  himfelf  much  to  fecure  it.  In  general  he  had  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  holy  fee  much  at  heart ;  accordingly  this 
lame  year,  one  Stephen,  a  Spanifh  bifhop,  having  complained 
to  him  of  an  unjuft  deprivation  from  his  bifhopric,  the  pope 
fait  a  delegate  to  judge  the  matter  upon  the  fpo.t,  giving  him  a 
memorial  of  his  inftructions,  wherein  among  other  particulars 
he  orders  thus:  "If  it  be  faid,  that  bifhop  Stephen  had  neither 
metropolitan  nor  patriarch,  you  mufl  anfwer,  that  he  ought  to 

fu]  His  hifloriaaMaimbourg,  though  a  jefuir,  condemns  him  on  tins  occafion. 
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be  tried,  as  h?  requeued,  by  the  holy  fee,  which  is  tHe  chief 
of  all  churches.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  of  preserving  the 
dignity  of  his  pontificate,  that  he  refolved  to  repair  the  cele- 
brated churches  of  St.  Peter  and  .St.  Paul ;  in  which  view,  he 
gave  orders  this  year  to  the  fubdeacon  Sabinian  (afterwards 
his  fuccelfor  in  the  popedom),  to  have  felled  all  the  timber 
necevTarv  for  that  purpofe  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and 
fhipt  for  Rome:  he  wrote  fere  rail  other  letters  on  this  occafion, 
which  are  fo  many  proofs  of  his  zeal  for  carrying  on  the 
work  [w]. 

But  while  he  was  thus  intent  in  repairing  the   mifchiefs  of 
the  late  war,  he  law  it  break   out  again  in  Italy,  and  Hill  to 
the  difadvantage  of  the  empire,  the  affairs'  of  which  were  in 
a  very  bad  iituation,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  the  Weft, 
but  every  where  elfe.     Gregory  was  much  afflicted  with  the 
calamities  of  this  laft  war,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  illnefs  in-  . 
tolerable.     The  Lombards    made  a  truce 'in  November  603, 
which  was  to  continue  in  force  till  April  605.     Some  time. af- 
ter, the  pope  received  letters  from  queen  Theodilinda,  with  the 
news  of  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  her  fon  Adoaldus.     She  fent 
him  alfo  fome  writings  of  the  abbot  Secundinus  upon  the  fifth 
council,  and  defired  him  to  anfwer  them.      Gregory  "con- 
gratulates her  on  having  caufed  the  young  prince,  deftined  to 
reign   over  the  Lombards,  to   be   baptifed    in    the    catholic 
church."     And   as  to  Secundinus,  he  excufes   himfeif  on  ac- 
count of  his  illnefs:    "  I  am  afflicted  with  the  gout,"  fays  he, 
*'  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  am  not  able  even  to  ipeak,  as  your 
envoys  know ;  they  found  me  ill  when  they  arrived  here,  and 
left  me  in  great  danger  when  they  departed.      If  God  reitore<> 
my  health,  I  will  return  an  exact  anfwer  to  all  that  the  abbot 
Secundinus  has  written  to  me.     In  the  mean  time,  I  fend  you 
the   council  held  under  the  emperor  Juftinian,  that  by  read- 
ing it  he  may  fee  the  falfity  of  all  that  he  has  heard  againfr.  the 
holy  fee  and  the  catholic  church.     God  forbid  that  we  {hould 
receive  the  opinions    of  any  heretic,  or   depart  in  any  refpeft 
from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo,  and  the  four  councils  :"  he  adds,   4i  f 
fend  to  the  prince  Adoaldus,  your  fon,  a  crofs,  and  a  book  of 
the  goipel  in  a  perfian  box  ;  and  to  your  daughter  three  rings, 
defiring  you   to  give  them  thefe  things  with  your  own  hand, 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  prefent.     1  Ekewi'febeg  of  you,  to 
return  my  thanks  to  the  king,  your  confcrt,  for  the  peace  he 

[w]   Lib.  x.  epift.  24,  25,  26,  27.    it  is,  a  canopy  to  hang  over  the  altar,  and 

is   oblervabl",  that   this    pope  builc  no  another  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,     ^.e 

new  churches,  but  took  care  of  the  old  alfo  appropriated   feveral  adjacent  lands 

ones.     For  inftance,  he  made  a   filver  to  fupply  this  church  with  lights.  Greg, 

ciboriura  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  that  Epift.  book  xii,  epift.  9. 

made 
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made  for  us,  and  engage  him  to  maintain  •  it,  ss  you  have  al- 
ready done." 

This  letter,  written  in  January  604,  is  the  laft  of  Gregory's 
that  has  anv  date  to  it;  he  died  the  1 2th  of  March  following, 
worn  out  with  violent  and  almoft  incefiant  illneis.  His  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  private  manner,  near  the  old  lacriity 
of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of  the  great  portico,  in  the 
fame  place  with  thofe  of  fome  preceding  popes.  It  is  thought 
he  WLIS  not  above  vixty  years  of  age.  We  fhall  only  add  one 
particular  relating  to  our  own  country.  Auguftiuthe  miffiona- 
ry  having  followed  the  rule  approved  by  former  popes  of  di- 
viding the  revenues  of  all  the  English  churches  into  four  parts, 
the  firft  for  the  bifhop,  the  fecond  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for 
the  poor,  and  the  fourth  for  repairing  the  church ;  this  divi- 
fion  was  confirmed  by  Gregory,  who  directed  farther,  that  the 
bifhop's  (hare  fhould  be  not  only  for  hiinfelf,  but  likewife  for 
all  his  neceflary  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hofpitality. 

We  muil  not  conclude  without  obferving,  in  jullice  to  this 
pope,  that  the  charge  of  his  cauiing  the  noble  monuments  of 
the  ancient  fplendor  of  the  Romans  to  be  deftroyed,  in  order  to 
prevent  thofe  who  went  to  Rome  from  paying  mere  attention 
to  the  triumphal  arches,  &c.  than  to  things  facred,  is  rejected 
by  Platina  as  a  calumny.  Nor  is  the  ftory,  though  credited 
by  feveral  learned  authors,  of  bis  reducing  to  ames  the  Pala- 
tine library  founded  by  Auguftu^,  and  the  burning  an  infinite 
number  of  pagan  books,  particularly  Livy,  ablblutely  certain. 
However,  it  is  undeniable,  he  had  a  prodigious  a'verfion  to  all 
fuch  books,  which  he  carried  to  that  excels,  that  he  flew  in  a 
violent  paflion  with  Didier,  archbimop  of  Venice,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  becaufe  he  fuffered  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his 
diocefe.  In  this  he  followed  the  apoftolical  conflitutions :  the 
compiler  whereof  feems  alfo  to  have  copied  from  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  who  thought  reading  pagan  books  would  turn  the 
minds  of  youth  in  favour  of  their  idolatry;  and  we  have  feen 
in  our  days  the  fame  pradlice  zealoufly  defended,  and  upon  the 
fame  principle  too,  by  Mr.  Tillemont.  Notwithstanding,  Julian 
the  apoftate  is  charged  with  ufing  the  fame  prohibition,  as  a 
good  device  to  effecl  the  ruin  of  ehriftianity,  by  rendering  the 
profeiTors  contemptible  on  account  of  their  ignorance.  Upon 
the  whole,  Bayle  fcruples  not,  all  things  contidered,  to  pro- 
nounce this  pope  to  have  juftly  merited  the  title  of  Great. 

We  have  more  of  his  writings  left  than  of  any  other  pope  ; 
and  they  were  held  in  fuch  eileem  in  his  life-time,  as  occasioned 
fome  mifapplication  of  them,  that  troubled  him  :  they  have 
gone  through  no  lefs  than  feventeen  editions,  the  laft  ot  which 
was  printed  at  Paris  in  1675.  Du  Pin  fays,  that  his  genius 
xvas  well  fuittd  to  morality,  and  he  had  acquired  an  inexhaufti- 
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blefund  of  fpiritual  ideas,  which  he  exprefled  nobly  enough 
generally   in  periods,  rather  than  leniences  :   his  composition 
was  laboured,  and  his  language  inaccurate,  but  safy,  well  con- 
nected, and  always  equally  fupported. 

GPvEGORY    (JAMES),    an    eminent    mathematician    in 
Scotland,   was   born  in  1639,  at    Aberdeen;  and,   being  edu- 
cated   at    that  univeriity,   made  a   good  progrefs.  in   claffical 
learning,  but  was  more  delighted  with  philosophical  refearches, 
into  which  a  new  door  had  been  lately  opened  by  the  key  of  the 
mathematics.     Kepler  and  Des  Cartes  were  the  great  matters 
of  this  new  method:  their  works,  therefore,  Gregory  made  his 
principal  frudy,  and  began  early  to  make  improvements  upon 
their  difcoveries  in  optics.     The  fir  ft  of  thefe  improvements 
was  the  invention  of  the  reflecting  telefcope,  which   ftill  bears 
his  name ;  and  which  was   Ib  happy  a   thought,  that   it  has 
given  occaiion  to  the  moil  considerable  improvements  made  in. 
optics,  iince  the  invention  of  the  telefcope.     He  published  the 
conftruction  of  this  inurnment  in    1663,  at  tne  aSe  of  twenty- 
four;  and  coming  next  year,  or  the  year  after  that,  to  London, 
he    became   acquainted  with    Mr.   John  Collins,  who  recom- 
mended him  to   the  belt  optic  glafs-grinders  there,  in  order  to 
have  it  executed.     But  as  this  could  not  be  done,  for   want  of 
fkill  in  the  artifts  to  grind  a  plate  of  metal  for  the  object  fpe- 
culum  into  a  true  parabolic  concave,  which  the  defign  required, 
he   was  much  discouraged ;   and   after  a   few  imperfect    trials 
made  with  an    ill-poiifhed  fpherical  one,  which    did   not  fuc- 
ceed  to  his  wifh,   he  dropt  the  purfuit,  and  reiblved  to  make 
the  tour  of  Italy,   then  the  mart  of  mathematical  learning,  in 
the  view  of  profeeuting   his  favourite  ftudy  with   greater  ad- 
vantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  abroad,  when  the  fame  inventive 
genius,  which  had  before  fhevvn  itfelf  in  practical  mathema- 
tics, carried  him  to  iome  new  improvements  in  the  fpeculative 
part.  The  fubjirne  geometry  on  the  doctrine  of  curves  was  then 
hardly  pafled  its  infant  ftate,  and  the  famed  problem  of  fquaring 
the  circle  ftill  continued  a  reproach  to  it;  when  our  author 
difcovered  a  new  analytical  method  of  fumming  up  an  in- 
finite converging  feries,  by  which  the  area  of  the  hyperbola,, 
as  well  as  the  circle,  may  be  computed  to  any  degree  of  exact  - 
nefs.  He  was  then  at  Padua;  and  getting  a  few  copies  of  his 
invention  printed  there  in  1667,  he  fent  one  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Collins,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society,  where  it 
met  with  the  commendation  of  lord  Brounker  and  Dr.  Wallis. 
He  reprinted  it  at  Venice,  and  pubiiihed  it  the  following  year 
1668,  together  with  another  piece,  where rti  he  firfl  of  any  one 
entertained  the  public  with  a  method  for  the  transformation, 
of  curves.  An  account  of  this  piece  was  aiib  read  by  Mr.  Col- 
VOL,  VII.  L  iins 
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lins  before  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  Gregory,  being  re- 
turned from  his  travels,  was  chofen  a  member,  admitted  the 
1 4th  of  January  this  year,  and  communicated  to  them  an 
account  of  the  ccntroverfy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  which  was  denied  by  Riccioli  and  his  followers.. 

The  fame  year,  his  quadrature  of  the  circle  being  attacked 
by  Mr.  Huygens,  a  controverfy  arofe  between  thole  two  emi- 
nent mathematicians,  in  which  our  author  produced  fome  im- 
provements of  his  feries.  But  in  this  difpute  it  happened,  as 
it  generally  does  in  moft  others,  that  the  antagonists,  though' 
ietting  out  with  temper  enough,  yet  grow  too  much  heated  in 
the  combat.  This  was  the  cafe  here,  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  Gregory,  whofe  defence  was,  at  his  own  requeft,  inferted 
in  the  "Philofophical  Tranfa£tions."  He  received  from  Mr. 
Collins,  about  this  time,  an  account  of  the  feries  invented  by 
Sir  liaac  Newton;  who  therein  had  aclnally  effected  what 
our  author  was  ftiffly  contending  againfl  Huygens  to  be  ut- 
terly impoffible  :  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  cir- 
cumference, expreffed  in  a  feries  of  fimple  terms,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  magic  vinculum  of 
furds,  in  which  they  had  till  then  been  intliiloliibly  held.  It 
mull  be  confeired,  that  our  author  had  not  the  better  in  this 
difpute. 

However,  he  was  in  fo  great  efteem  with  the  Royal 
Academy  at  Paris,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  1671,  it  was  re- 
folved  by  that  academy  to  recommend  him  to  their  grand 
monarch  for  a  penfion;  and  the  defign  was  approved  even  by 
Mr.  Huygens,  though  he  faid,  he  had  reafon  to  think  him- 
felf  difpbliged  by  Mr.  Gregory,  or,  accounr  of  the  controver- 
fy between  them.  Accordingly,  feveral  members  of  that 
academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  defiring  him  to  acquaint 
the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  with  their  propofal ;  inform- 
ing him  likewiie,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing  to  al- 
Jow  petitions  to  one  or  two  learned  Engliihnien,  whom  they 
ihould  recommend.  But  no  anfwer  was  ever  made  to  that 
propofal;  and  our  author,  with  refpe£t  to  this  particulars  look- 
ed upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a.  compliment. 

In  1672,  Sir  liaac  Newton,  on  his  wonderful  difcoveries 
in  the  nature  of  light,  having-  contrived  a  new  reflecting  te- 
lefcope,  and  made  feveral  objections  to  Mr.  Gregory's,  this 
gave  birth  to  a  difpute  between  thofe  two  philofophers,  which 
was  continued  during  that  and  the  following  vear,  in  the  molt 
amicable  manner  on  each  tide;  Mr.  Gregory  defending  his 
own  confrru&ion,  fo  far.  as  to  o-lve  his  antagoiiift  the  whole 

*  O  O 

honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  telefcopes  preferable  to 
the  dioptric;  and  ihevving,  that  the  imperfections  in  thele  in- 
ftruments  were  nut  io  much  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  objecl- 

fpeculuin 
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fpecuhim  as  to  th<?  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light. 
In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute,  our  author  defcrihed  a  burning 
concave  mirrour,  which  was  approved  by  Sir  Ifaac,  and  is  flill 
in  good  efteem.  Ail  this  while  he  attended  the  proper  bufinefs 
of  his  proferTorihip  with  great  diligence,  which  taking  up  the 
greatefl  part  of  his  time,  efpeciaily  in  the  winter  feafon,  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  purfuit  of  his  proper  fludies.  Thefe, 
however,  led  him  to  farther  improvements  in  the  invention  of 
infinite  feries,  which  he  occafionally  communicated  to  his  in- 
timate friend  and  correfpondent  Mr.  Collins,  who  might  have 
bad  the  pleafure  of  receiving  many  more,  had  not  our  pro- 
feffor's  life  been  cut  (hort  by  a  fever,  December  1675,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-fix  years. 

The  mo  ft  fh  in  ing  part  of  Gregory's  character  is  that  of 
his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.  In  this  view,  par- 
ticularly, he  merits  a  place  in  thefe  memoirs;  and  therefore 
we  fhali  conclude  this  article  with  a  lift  of  the  moft  remark- 
able of  his  inventions.  His  reflecting  telefcope;  burning  con- 
cave mirrour;  his  quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  an  infinite 
converging  feries ;  and  his  method  for  transformation  of  curves 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Befides  thefe,  he  firft  of  any 
one  gave  a  geometrical  demonftration  of  lord  Brounker's  feries 
for  fquaring  the  hyperbola,  as  it  had  been  explained  by  Mer- 
cator,  in  his  "  Logarithmotechnia."  He  was  likewife  the 
firft  who  demonftrated  the  Meridian  Line  to  be  analogous  to 

O 

a  fcale  of  Logarithmic  Tangents,  of  the  half  compliment  of 
latitudefx].  He  alfo  invented  and*demouflrated  geometrical! y, 
by  the  help  of  the  hyperbola,  a  very  fwift  converging  feries  for 
making  the  logarithms,  and  therefore  recommended  by  Dr. 
Halley  as  very  proper  for  practice.  He  alfo  fent  to  Mr.  Col- 
lins the  folution  of  the  famous  Keplerian  problem  by  an  in- 
finite feries.  He  found  out  a  method  of  drawing  tangents  to 
curves  geometrically,  without  any  previous  calculations.  He- 
gave  a  rule  for  the  dire6t  and  inverfe  method  of  tangents, 
which  Hands  upon  the  fame  principal  [of  exhaufiions]  witli 
that  of  fluxions,  and  differs  wot  much  from  it  in  the  manner 
of  applications.  He  iikewife  gave  a  feries  for  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  tangent,  and  vice  verfa  \  as  alfo 
for  the  fecant  and  logarithmic  tangent  and  fecant,  and  vies 

[x]  This  invention  is  of  great  ufe  in  great  me?.fure  loft,  and  th*  reader  weari- 

navigation  ;  and  his  juft  merit  as  the  in-  ed  before  he  attains  it.     Mi  feel.  Cunof. 

ventor   of  the  demonftration  of  it  was  Vol.  II.  1727.      The  truth  is,  compli- 

afterwards  aiTerted  by  Dr.  Halley,  who,  cation,  tedioufnefs,  and  intricacy,  were 

however,    at  the  fame  time   obferves,  faults  complained   of  in  all  his   ferie?, 

that   it   was  performed,  not  without   a  befoie  he  had  learned  to  improve  tn^m 

long  train  of  confeqnences,  and  compli-  by  a  fight  o£  thofe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 

cations  of  proportions,  w hereby  the  evi-  Commerc.  Ej:-ift«l.  No.  53. 
dence  of  the  demouilrauuii  was  in   a 
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verfa.  Thefe,  with  others,  for  certifying,  or  meafuring  the 
length  of  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  were  fent  to  Mr. 
Collins,  in  return  for  fome  received  from  him  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's;  and  their  elegance  being  admirable,  and  above 
whatever  he  had  produced  before,  and  after  the  manner  of  Sir 
Ifaac,  gave  room  to  think  he  had  improved  himfelf  greatly  by 
that  mailer,  whole  example  he  followed,  in  delivering  his 
feries  in  fimple  terms,  independent  on  each  other  f  Y] 

We  are  allured,  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  purfuit  of  a  ge- 
neral method  of  quadrature,  by  infinite  feries,  like  that  of 
Sir  Ifaac.  This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came  into  the 
hands  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  David  Gregory,  who  published  fe- 
veral  of  them  ;  and  he  himfelf  afTnred  Mr.  Collins,  he  had 
found  out  the  method  of  making  Sir  Ifaac's  feries;  who  there- 

o         _  * 

upon  concluded  he  muil  have  written  a  treatife  upon  it. 
This  encouraged  Mr.  Stewart,  profefTbr  of  mathematics  in 
Aberdeen,  to  take  the  trouble  of  examining  his  papers,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Gregory?  the  late  dean  of  Chrift- 
church,  Oxford ;  but  no  fuch  treatife  could  be  found,  nor 
any  traces  of  it,  and  the  fame  had  been  declared  before  by 
Dr.  David  Gregory ;  whence  it  happens,  that  it  is  frill  un- 
known what  his  method  was  ot  making  thole  feriefes.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Stewart  affirms,  that,  in  turning  over  his  papers, 
he  faw  feveral  curious  ones  upon  particular  fubjeclts,  not  yet 
printed.  On  the  contrary,  fome  letters  which  he  faw  con. 
iirmed  Dr.  David  Gregory's  remark,  and  made  it  evi- 
dent, that  our  author  had  never  compiled  any  treatife,  con- 
taining the  foundations  of  this  general  method,  a  very  Ihort 
time  before  his  death  ;  fo  that  all  that  can  be  known  about 
his  method  can  only  be  collected  from  his  letters,  publifhed 
in  the  fhort  hiftory  of  his  "  Mathematical  Difcoveries,"  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Collins,  and  his  letters  to  that  gentleman  in  the 
"  Commercium  Epiiloiicum."  From  thefe  it  appears,  that, 
in  the  beginning  of  1670,  when  Mr  Collins  fent  him  Sir 
]iaac  Newton's  feries  for  iquaring  the  circular  zone,  it  was 
then  fo  much  above  every  thing  he  comprehended  in  this  way, 
that  after  having  endeavoured  in  vain,  by  comparing  it  with 
.everal  of  his  own,  and  combining  them  together,  to  difcover  the 

[Y]   We  (hall  here  jrive  a  lift  of  his  piece,    "  Geometric    pars  Univerfnli?, 

works,  wh'.ch  contain  ihefe  fevera!  in-  See.  1667."  410,  containing   his   method 

ventions.       i.    "Optica    Pr  >rnof;i,  ceo.  of  transforming  curves.    The  reft  of  his 

i66v,"  410,  contain?  the  con/i rn&ion  of  inventions  make  the  fubjecl  of  feveral 

his   teleicope.     2.Vera  Circuli  &    Hy-  letters  and  papers,  printed  either  in  the 

ptibo're  Quadratura,  Padnn,  1-67  '      It  Plulof.    Tranf.  the  Commerc.    Epiftol. 

was  firft   |>nbli:~hed   in    fuch  hafte.  that  Joh.  Coll-as,  &  alior.  1715,  Svo,  and  in 

lie  found  it  neceif.try  for  his  reputation,  the  Appendix  to  the   enp.lilh  edition  of 

to  quicken  as  much  as  poflible  ihe  pvih-  Dr.  David  Gregory's  "Elements  ofOp- 

}ica:ion,  with   a  preface,    of   his  third  tics,  JJ35>''  Svo,  by  Dr.DefaguLeis. 
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•method  of  it,  Jie  concluded  ittobe  no  legitimate  feries  ;  till,  being 
afllired  of  his  miftake  by  his  friend,  he  went  again  to  work,  and 
after  almoft  a  whole  year's  indefatigable  pains,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges, fpent  therein,  he  difcovered,  at  laft,  that  it  might  be 
deduced  from  one  of  his  own,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  the  loga- 
rithms, wherein  he  had  given  a  method  for  finding  the  power 
to  any  given  logarithm,  or  of  turning  the  root  of  any  pure 
power  into  an  infinite  feries;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  viz  by 
comparing  and  combining  his  own  feries  together,  or  elie  by 
deduction  therefrom,  he  tell  upon  feveral  more  of  Sir  Ifluc's, 
as  well  as  others  like  them,  in  which  he  muft  needs  become 
daily  more  ready  by  continual  pra.ftice  ;  and  this  feems  to 
have  been  the  utmoft  he  ever  actually  attained  to,  in  the  pro- 
grefs  towards  the  difcovering  any  univerfal  method  for  thofe 
feries.  For,  to  fpeak  ingenuouily,  he  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  conceal  thofe  difcoveries  :  as  is  evident  from  the  hurry  lie 
was  in  to  print  his  treatife,  l<  De  vera  Circuli  &  Hype,  bola? 
Quadratura,"  even  before  he  had  well  rcvifed  it. 

GREGORY  (DAVID),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  June  24,  1661,  at  the  fame  place,  Aberdeen;  where  he 
alfo  received  the  firft  grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  iVI.  A.  in 
that  imiverfity.  The  great  advantage  of  his  uncle's  papers 
induced  his  friends  to  recommend  the  mathematics  to  him; 
and  he  had  a  natural  fubtiity  of  genius  particuhrly  fitted  for 
that  ftudy,  to  which  he  applied  with  indefatigable  industry, 
and  fucceeded  fo  well  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  mathema- 
tical chair,  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  The 
fame  year  he  publifheda  treatife,  intituled,  "Exercitatio  Geo 
metrica  de  dimenfione  figurai  um,  Eclinb.  1684."  4to.  where- 
in, afiimiing  the  doctrine  of  indiviiibility,  and  the  arithmetic 
of  infinites,  as  already  known,  he  explained  a  method  which 
not  only  fmted  his  uncle's  examples,  left  by  him  without 
any  way  of  finding  them,  but  difcovered  others,  whereby  an 
infinite  number  of  curve-lines,  and  the  areas  contained  be- 
tween them  and  right  lines  (fuch  r.s  no  other  method  then 
known  extended  to)  mig'it  be  meafured.  He  had  already 
feen  fome  hints  in  hi;  uncle's  paper's  concerning  Sir  Ifaac 
Nevvtjii's  method,  of  which  he  made  the  bed  ufe  he  cou!d[z]; 

[z]  In  his  latin  "  Treat if-j  of  Prafti-  fecond  fdition  was  printed  at  Edinburgh 

cal    Geometry,"    there  is    a  Tei  ies    <f  1751,  Svo.     However  Mr.  Madanriii's 

his   uncle's,   which   IK-  recommends  for  remark,  fliews  our  author's  ikill   in    ia- 

ftjuaring  the  circle,  though  it  converges  ft -ute  feries  to  he  very  imperfc6t,  at  tlie 

fo  flow,  as  to  he   nit-rly   of  no  nfc   in  time    of    re.n'-  g   thofe  lectures,    fn>m 

practice,  without   fome  farther  artifice,  which  the  tr::c~t  was  compiled  after  his 

This   is   obferved     by    Mr.    Macl.mnn,  (ientti  ;     an-t    Mr.  Cdes,  of  Camhndge, 

Yvho  pnblifhed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  fpoke  flightly  of  his  :  hihrcs  in  tint  doc- 


>.  iu  I745>  8vo.  with  additions,  and  the     trine.     Gen.  Diet.  Vol.  IVr.  p.  144. 

and 
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x- 

and  the  advantage  he  found  thereby  raifed  an  ardent  defire  in 
him  to  fee  that  method  publiihed.  Under  this  impatient  ex- 
pectation, the  "  Principia"  was  no  fooner  out  in  1687,  but 
our  author  took  it  in  hand,  and  prefently  made  himielf  fo 
much  matter  of  it  [A]  as  to  be  able  to  read  his  profefTorial 
lectures  upon  the  philofophy  contained  in  it,  and,  caufing  his 
fchohrs  to  perform  their  exercifes  for  their  degrees  upon  fe- 
veral  branches  of  it,  became  its  firft  introducer  into  the  fchools. 
He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  1691,  when,  hearing  of 
Dr-  Bernard's  intention  to  relign  the  Savilian  profefTorihip  of 
aflronomy  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  corning  to  Lon- 
don, was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society:  and 
mads  his  addrefies  to  Sir  7faac  Newton,  who  took  the  firft 
opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr.  Flarnftead  [mailer 
pf  the  mathematical  fchooi  in  ChrifVs-Hofpital,  London,] 
with  a  letter,  recommending  his  mathematical  merit  above  all 
exception  in  theie  terms :  "  Sir,  it  is  aim  oft  a  fortnight  fince 
I  intended,  with  Mr.  Paeet  and  another  friend  or  two,  to 

'  i^/  * 

have  given  you  a  vifit  at  Greenwich  ;  but  fending  to  the  Tem- 
ple CofFee-houfe,  1  underftood  you  had  not,  been  in  London 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  which  made  me  think  you  were 
retired  to  your  living  for  a  time.  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr, 
Gregory,  mathematic  profefTor  of  Edinburgh -college,  in  Scot- 
land, intended  to  have  given  you  a  vilit  with  us.  You  will 
find  him  a  very  ingenious  perlon,  and  a  good  mathematician, 
worth  your  acquaintance."  In  proceeding,  he  mentions  our 
author  as  a  fit  perfon,  in  cafe  of, Mr.  Flainftead's  death,  to 
carry  on  his  aftronomical  views  [ B].  Thus  recommended, 
the  royal  aftrononomer  ufed  his  beft  intereft  to  procure  him 
fuccefs  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  aftronorny-proferTbr 
this  year,  having  been  firft  admitted  of  Baliol-college,  and  in- 
corporated M.  A  February  8,  and  he  was  created  M.  D.  on 
the  1 8th  of  the  fame  moth.  He  had  no  relifh  for  the  techni- 
cal part  of  his  profeffion,  and  was  feldom  feen  in  the  obferva- 
tory.  His  genius  lay  more  to  geometry,  and  in  that  way  he 
fucceeded  vety  well,  both  in  his  elements  of  optics  [cj,  and 
of  phyfical  and  geometrical  aftronomy.  This  lafl  is  reckoned 

[A]  Among   his  papers  there    was  gives  the  preference  to  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
found a  commentary  upon  it ;  and  xve  ton's  reflsdling  telefope,  above  that  of 
ieai  n    from    Mr.  plamflead,    that    his  his  uncle  James  Gregory.    It  was  much 
countryman  gave   out  he  had  found  a  efteemed  for  the  neatnefs  and  eafmefs 
great  many  errors  therein,  of  the  demonftrations,  and  a  fecond  edi- 

[B]  The  whole  letter  is  under  sur     tion  in   Enghfh  came  out  in   1705,  by 
amhorsaiticle.     ibid.  Dr.  Browne ;  and  a  third  in  1735,  hy 

[cj  It  was  puhlilhed  in  1695,  in  b-  J)r.  Defaguliers,  who  adtied  an  appen- 

tin,  intituled,  "  Catoptric®  &   Dioptti-  dix,  containing  the  hiilory   of  the  two 

cae  Sphericx    Elements,  Oxon."    8vo.  reflecting  telefcopes,  with  their  ftveral 

and   was    compiled   from   his  lectures,  improvements  at  that  time, 
at   Edinburgh  in   1684.     In  it  he 
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his  matter-piece;  and,  having  fmifhed  it  in  I7O2[D],  he  im- 
mediately engaged  in  carrying  on  the  noble  defign  of  his  pre- 
deceiTor,  Dr.  Bernard,  to  print  all  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians,  the  firft-rVuits  of  which  appealed  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Euclid's  works  in  greek  and  latin,  folio,  the  follov;mg 
year.  In  the  fame  defign,  he  afterwards  joined  with  his  col- 
league, Dr.  Halley,  in  preparing  an  edition  of  <c  ApolJonius's 
Conies :"  Dr.  Bernard  had  left  materials  for  the  four  firft  books, 
which  our  author  undertook  to  complete,  but  was  prevented 
by  his  death,  which  happened  October  16,  1710.  He  died  at 
a  country  retirement  at  Maidenhead,  in  Beikfhire;  and  there 
is  a  handfome  marble  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  St. 
Mary's  church  at  Oxford  [E],  by  his  wife,  whom  he  left  a 
widow  with  feveral  children.  His  elded  foil,  David  Gregory, 
was  bred  at  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  and  appointed  regius 
profeflbr  of  modern  hiilory  in  that  univerfity,  at  the  inilitution 
thereof  by  George  I.  He  afterwards  commenced  D.  D.  and 
fucceeded  to  a  canonry,  and  afterwards  became  dean  of  that 
church. 

Our  profeflbr's  genius  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonftrations  of  the  dilcoveries  made  by  others, 
For  inftance,  he  gave  the  firft  demonilration  of  that  curve, 
which  is  well  known  llnce  by  the  name  of  catenaria,  or  the 
curve  that  is  formed  by  a  chain  fattened  at  each  end;  and 
rirfl  difcovered,  that  this  curve  inverted  gave  the  form  of  a 
true  and  legitimate  arch,  all  the  parts  fupporting  each 
other [F].  There  are  feveral  other  papers  of  his  in  the 
*'  Philofophical  Tranfactions,"  a  hit  of  which,  with  fome 
account  of  the  moft  considerable,  maybe  fcen  in  "Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,"  under  his  article.  His  explication  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  method,  to  conftrucl  the  orbit  of  a  comet  by 
three  accurate  obfervations,  is  commended  by  Dr.  Halley. 

GREGORY  (JOHN),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10,  1607,  at  Agmondefham,  in  Buckinghammire.  There 
appeared  in  his  infancy  fuch  a  ftrong  inclination  to  learning 
as  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  fome  perfons  of  the  bell 
rank. in  the  town ;  and,  his  parents  being  well  refpecled  for 
their  piety  and  honefty,  it  was  refolved  to  give  him  a  liberal 
education  at- the  univerfity,  the  expence  of  which  they  were 
not  able  to  fupport.  To  this  purpofe,  he  was  cho'fen  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  by  Dr.  Crooke,  to  go  with  Sir  William  Drake 

[t>]  It  was  publiflied  that  year  info-         [F]  This  is  printed  in  Phil.  Tranf. 

lio;  it  was  afterwards  reprinted  in  410.  No.  231.       He  obferves,  that  arches  of 

at  Geneva,  and  lailly  in  Englifh  by  Mr.  all  other  forms,  in  (lone,  brick,  and  the 

Stone,  1726,  at  Load.  8vo.  like,  are  only   fupported    by   including 

[*]  The  infcription:  may  bs  feen  in  fome  catenary  curve,  within  the  breadth 

og.  Bat,  of  their  forming  ftones. 
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to  Ch  rift-church,  in  Oxford,  whom  he  attended  in  the  fiation 
of  a  fervitor,  •  and  he  was  foon  after  retained  by  Sir  Robert 
Crook  in  the  fame  capacity  ;  Dr.  George  Morley,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  was  their  tutor.  Mr.  Gregory  made 
the  bed  ufc  of  this  favour,  and  applied  fo  clofely  to  his  ftudies, 
that  he  became  almofl  a  prodigy  for  learning.  He  took  his 
firft  degree  in  arts  in  1621,  and  commenced  mailer  in  1631; 
about  which  time,  entering  into  orders,  the  dean,  Dr.  Brian 
Duppa,  gave  him  a  chaplain's  place  in  that  cathedral.  In 
16.34,  he  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  Sir  T  homas  Rid- 
ley's "  View  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclerlaflical  Law,*'  with  notes; 
which  piece  was  well  received,  and  brought  our  author's 
merit  into  the  knowledge  of  the  world:  the  notes  (hewing 
him  well  verfed  in  the  hiftorical,  ecclefiaflical,  ritual,  and 
oriental  learning,  and  a  confklerable  matter  in  the  faxon, 
irench,  Italian,  foanilh,  and  all  the  eaftern  languages.  All 
thefc  acquiiitions  were  the  pure  fruit  of  his  own  induftry  ;  for 
he  had  no  afliflance,  only  for  the  hebrew  tongue,  wherein  Mr. 
John  pod,  the  deca'ogift  rG  ],  gave  him  fome  directions.  His 
merit  engaged  the  farther  kinclnefs  of  Dr.  Duppa;  and,  when 
that  prelate  was  promoted  to  the  hifhopric  of  Chichefter  in 
1638,  he  made  Mr.  Gregory  his  domeflic  chaplain,  and  fome 
time  after  gave  him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  His  patron  alfo 
continued  his  favours  after  his  t;  anilation  to  the  ice  of  Salif- 
bury  in  1641,  when  he  feated  him  in  a  fbllofthat  cathedral. 

But  he  did  not  ewjoy  the  benefit  of  thefe  preferments  long ; 
being  a  firm  loyalift,  as  well  as  his  patron,  he  was  deprived 
of  both  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  whence  he  was  reduced 
fome  years  before  his  death  to  great  diflrefs.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumflunccs,  he  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  one  Sutton,  to 
whole  fon  he  had  been  tutor;  this  was  an  obfcure  ale -houfe 
on  Kiddington-green,  near  Oxford,  where  he  lived  till  his 
death,  which  happened  March  13,  1646;  occasioned  by  an 
hereditary  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  troubled  for  above 
twenty  years,  and  which  at  iaft  feized  his  flomach.  Hiscorpie 
was  carried  to  Oxford,  and  interred,  at  the  ex  pence  of  fome 
friends,  in  that  cathcdKil.  He  was  honoured  with  the  ac- 
quaintance and  favour  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  and  held 
a  conefpondence  with  feveral  eminent  perfons  abroad,  as  well 
Jews  and  Jefuits,  as  others.  His  works  are,  i.  "  Notes  and 
Obfervations  on  fome  Paiiages  of  Scripture,"  publifhed  a  little 
before  his  death  in  1646,  4to.  and  translated  into  latin,  and  in- 
ferted  in  the  "  Critici  Sacri."  2.  "  Gie/>orii  Pofthuma;  or 

O 

certian  learned  Tracls,   written  by  John  Gregory,  &c.  Lonil. 
1650:"  and  again  in  1664,  1671,  1683.^0. 

[c]    So    cnlled   from    an    expofition     Cleaver,  another   puritan   miniftef,  on 
n    by  him,  together  with  Robert    the  Tea  Commandments. 
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GREGORY  (EDMUND),  the  author  of  the  "Historical 
Anatomy  of  Chriftian  Melancholy,"  and  a  "  Meditation  on 
Job  ix.  4."  printed  in  i  vol.  8vo.  to  which  is  prefixed  his 
head  ;  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  at  Trinity-college,  in  Oxford^ 
but  left  that  nniverfity  after  he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts. 
Mr.  Granger  fays,  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  ever  received 
epifcopal  ordination.  He  died  after  1650. 

GREGORY  (NAZIANZEN),  was  born  A.  D.  324,  at 
Azianzum,  an  obfcure  village  belonging  to  Nazianzum,  a 
town  of  the  fecond  Cappadocia,  frtuated  in  a  poor,  barren, 
and  unhealthy  country.  His  parents  were  perfons  of  rank, 
and  no  lefs  eminent  ior  their  virtues:  his  father,  whofe  name 
was  alfo  Gregory,  had  been  educated  in  an  odd  fort  of  religion, 
called  Hypfiftarianifm  [K],  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  his 
anceftors,  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years ;  and  the  de- 
ferting  it  not  only  loft  him  the  kindnefs  of  his  friends,  but 
eftranged  him  from  his  mother,  and  deprived  him  of  his 
eitate.  This,  however,  he  bore  with  crreat  chearfulnefs  for 

CJ 

the  fake  of  chrittianity,  to  which  he  was  converted  by  his 
wife,  though  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical  dream ; 
he  was  -afterwards  made  bifhop  of  Nazianzum,  being  the 
fecond  who  fat  in  that  chair,  where  he  behaved  with  great 
prudence  and  diligence.  Nor  was  our  author's  mother  lefs 
eminent:  defcended  of  a  pious  family,  Hie  was  herfelf,  for 
piety,  fo  much  the  wonder  of  her  age,  that  this  fon  was  faid 
to  have  been  the  pure  effe6t  of  her  prayers,  and  of  a  vow  to 
devote  him  to  God,  after  the  example  of  Hannah  :  and,  as  in 
that  cafe,  the  Deity  here  alio  not  only  gratified  her  importu- 
nity, but  was  pleafed  in  a  vifion  to  communicate  to  her  both 
the  fhape  of  the  child  me  iliould  bear,  and  the  name  by  which 
he  was  to  be  called ;  and,  upon  his  birth,  fhe  was  careful  to 
perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantageouily  born,  he  proved  a  child  of  pregnant 
parts ;  by  which,  and  the  advantage  of  a  domeilic  inftitiition 
•under  his  parents,  he  foon  outitript  his  contemporaries  in  learn- 
ing. Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  grave  and  ferious  temper, 
fo  that  his  {Indies  were  not  obftrucled  by  the  little  fports  and 
pleafures  of  youth.  After  fome  time,  he  travelled  abroad  for 
his  farther  improvement:  in  which  rout,  the  firfl  flep  betook 
was  to  Ca;farea ;  and,  having  rirltd  the  learning  of  that  uni- 
verlity,  he  travelled  to  Ca^farea  Phiiippi  in  Paleftine,  where 

[H]  This  was   a  kind   of  Samaritan  nence   from  fome   kind   of  meat?,  but 

mixture,  made  of  Judaifm    and  Pagan-  difowned  circumcifion.    They  pretend- 

ifm,  or  rather  fome  fcleft  rites  of  each,  ed  to  worfhip  no  other  deity  but    the 

With  tbe  Gentiles,  they  did   honour  to  almighty,  fupreme,  and  moft  high  God; 

file  and  burning  lights,  but  rejected  idols  whence  they  affumcd  their  charadVrif- 

and   facrifices ;  with  the  Jews,  they  oh-  tic   above  mentioned,  v-jfr^j  fignifyiiig 

ferved  the  fabbatli>  and  a  ftrift  .jbrti-  The  Moft  High. 
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fome  of  the  moft  celebrated  matters  of  that  age  refided,  and 
where  Eufebius  then  fat  bifbop.  Here  he  itudied  under  the 
famous  orator  Thefpaftas,  and  had,  among  other  fellow  pupils, 
EUZOHIS,  afterwards  the  Arian  bifhop  of  that  place.  Heap- 
plied  himfelf  particularly  to  rhetoric,  minding  the  elegance,  not 
the  vanity  and  affe&ation,  which  then  too  much  affected  that 
profeflion.  Hence  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  whofe  fchools 
were  famous  next  to  thofe  of  Athens,  which  he  deiigned  for 
his  laft  ilage;  and,  in  order  thereto,  went  aboard  a  Ihip  be- 
longing to  /Egina,  an  ifland  not  far  from  Athens,  the  ma- 
liners  of  which  were  his  familiar  acquaintance;  but  it  being 
about  the  middle  of  November,  a  feaibn  for  rough  weather, 
they  were  taken  with  a  florin  in  the  road  near  Cyprus;  and 
the  cafe  was  become  defperate,  when  fuddenly  the  tempeft,  it 
was  affirmed,  ceafed  by  the  prayers  of  oui4  author.  Tlias 
miraculoufly  preferved,  he  arrived  iafe  at  Athens,  where  he 
was  joyfully  entertained,  his  great  abilities  rendering  him  the 
admiration  both  of  the  fcholars  and  profeiTors.  Here  he  com- 
menced a  friendfhip  with  St.  Bafil,  the  great  companion  of  his 
life:  here  too  be  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  Julian,  after- 
wards emperor  and  apoftate,  an  event  which,  it  is  pretended, 
he  now  remarkably  foretold :  here  allo  he  was  viiited  in  a 
•vision,  or  a  dream,  by  two  ladies,  who  called  themfelves  Wif- 
do-m  and  Chaftity,  and  in  a  familliar  embrace  told  him,  they 
were  lent  by  God  to  take  up  their  refidence  in  his  foul,  where 
he  had  prepared  them  fo  neat  and  pleafant  an  habitation. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Nazianzen  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  ftudents,  to  undertake  the  profeflbr's  place  of 
rhetoric,  and  he  fat  in  that  chair  with  great  applaufe  for  a: 
"Irtlie  while;  but  being  now  thirty  years  of  age,  and  much  fo- 
liclted  by  his  parents  to  return  home,  he  complied,  taking  his 
journey  by  land  to  Confrantinople.  Here  he  met  his  brother 
"Caefarius,  juil  then  arrived  from  Alexandria,  fo  accompJifhed 
in  all  the  polite  learning  of  that  age,  and  efpecially  in  phynY,, 
which  he  had  made  his  particular  ftudy,  that  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  he  had  public  honours  decreed  him,  matches 
propo fed  from  noble  families,  the  dignity  of  a  fenator  offered 
him,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  emperor, 
to  in  treat  him,  that  though  the  city  at  that  time  wanted  no 
learned  men  in  any  faculty,  yet  this  might  he  added  to  all  its 
other  glory,  to  have  Caefarius  for  its  phyfician  and  inha- 
bitant. But  Nazianxen's  influence  prevailed  agafnft  all  thefe 
temptarkms;  and  the  two  brothers  returned  home  together,  to 
the  great  joy  of  their  aged  parents. 

Nazianzen  now  thought  it  time  to  fulfil  a  vow  which  he 
had  made  to  confecrate  himfelf  lo  God  by  baptiftn.  boon  af- 
terwards he  was  ordained  a  prefbyter  by  his  father,  to  make 
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him  more  ufeful  to  himfelf,  and  there  foon  happened  an  oc- 
cafion  for  that  help.  Gregory,  the  father,  among  feveral  of 
the  eaftern  bifhops,  had  received  a  creed  composed  by  a  con- 
vention at  Conftantinople,  anno  395,  in  which  the  word  con- 
fubftantial  being  laid  afide,  that  article  was  expreiTed  thus; 
"  That  the  Son  was  in  all  things  like  the  Father,  according  to 
the  Scriptures/'  In  confequence,  the  monks  of  Cappadocia  in 
denying  him  communion  were  followed  by  a  great  part  of 
the  people.  Nazianzen,  therefore,  beftirred  himfelf  to  make 
up  this  breach.  He  firfr.  convinced  his  father  of  the  error, 
which  he  found  him  as  ready  to  recant,  and  give  pub- 
lic fatisfaclion  to  the  people ;  then  he  dealt  with  the  other 
party,  whom  he  foon  prevailed  with  to  be  reconciled:  and,  to 
bind  all  with  a  lading  cement,  he  made  on  this  occafion  his 
firtl  oration,  "  Concerning  Peace." 

Julian  had  now  afcended  the  throne;  and,  in  order  to  fup- 
prefs  and  {line  chriftianity,  publimed  a  law,  prohibiting 
chriftians  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  be  taught  the  books  and 
learning  of  the  Gentiles.  The  defeat  of  this  defign,  next  to 
the  two  Apoliinarii  in  Syria,  was  chiefly  owing  to  Nazianzen, 
who  upon  this  occafion  compofed  a  confiderable  part  of  his 
poems,  comprehending  all  forts  of  divine,  grave,  and  ferious 
fubjecls,  in  all  kinds  of  poetry;  by  which  means  the  chriftian 
youth  of  thole  times  were  completely  furniihed,  and  found  no 
want  of  thofe  heathen  authors  that  were  taken  from  them* 
Julian  afterwards  coming  to  Caefarea,  in  the  road  to  his  periiaii 
expedition,  one  part  of  the  army  was  quartered  at  Nazianzum, 
where  the  commander  peremptorily  required  the  church  (which, 
the  elder  Gregory  had  not  long  fince  built)  to  be  delivered  to 
him.  But  the  old  man  ftoutly  oppofed  him,  daily  aiTembling 
the  people  to  public  prayers,  who  were  fo  affected  with  the 
common  caufe,  that  the  officer  was  forced  to  retire  for  his  own. 
fafety.  Julian  being  flain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen  pub- 
lifheJ  two  invective  orations  againft  him,  which  .are  at  once 
remarkable  proofs  of  his  wit  and  eloquence,  and  no  lefs  fo  of 
the  abufe  of  thefe  talents  by  too  much  virulence  and  acrimony. 

Having  by  Julian's  death  obtained  fome  refpite  trom  public 
concerns,  he  made  a  vifit  to  his  friend  Batii,  who  was  then 
in  rnonaflic  folitucle  upon  a  mountain  in  Pontus,  whither  he 
had  often  foliated  Nazianzen' s  company.  The  latter  was 
naturally  inclined  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  life,  and  always  looked 
upon  his  entering  into  orders  as  a  kind  of  force  and  tyranny 
put  upon  him,  which  he  could  hardly  digeft;  yet  he  knew 
not  how  to  defert  his  parents.  But  his  brother  Csdarius  be- 
ing now  returned  from  court,  where  lie  had  heen  for  fome, 
years,  with  a  purpofe  to  fix  in  his  pofTeiTion  at  home,  gave 
jum  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  inclination,  He  according- 
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ly  retired  to  his  old  companion,  with  whom  in  his  folitary  re- 
cefs  he  remained  feveral  years,  pafTing  the  time  in  watching, 
weeping,  failing,  and  all  the  leveral  acts  of  mortification. 
He  was  thus  employed  when  the  necefiity  of  affairs  at  home 
forcibly  ravimed  him  from  his  retirement.  His  father  {looped 
under  the  infirmities  of  age,  and,  being  no  longer  able  to  at- 
tend his  charge,  prevailed  with  him  to  come  home  ;  he  re- 
turned about  Eafter,  and  publilhed  a  large  apologetic  in  excufe 
of  his  flight,  which  had  been  much  cen lured.  He  had  not 
been  long  entered  upon  his  charge  of  airiftant  to  his  father, 
when  the  family  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  brother  Cxfa- 
rius,  who  departed  this  life  foon  after  the  terrible  earthquake 
that  happened  in  Bithynia,  October  11,  358.  Sometime  after 
died,  of  a  malignant  fever,  his  filler  Gorgonia,  whole  funeral- 
fermon  he  preached  ;  as  he  did  alfo  that  of  his  father,  the  aged 
biihop  of  Nazianzum,  who  died  not  long  after,  being  then 
near  one  hundred  years  old,  having  been  forty-rive  years  biiliop 
of  that  place.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  latter  oration,  he  ad- 
drefTed  himfeif  to  his  mother  Norm?.,  to  fupport  her  mind  un- 
der fo  great  a  lofs.  And  the  confolations  were  proper  and  fea- 
frmable :  for  fhe,  being  llnis  deprived  of  the  main  liaffofher 
life,  and  nearly  of  equal  years  to  her  hulhand,  expired,  as 
may  probably  be  conjectured,  foon  after. 

By  thtfe  breaches  in  the  family,  Nazianzen  was  fufficiently 
•weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity;  and,  though  he  was  not 
able  to  procure  a  faccerlor  to  his  father,  he  refolved  to  throw 
up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  retired  to  Selucia,  famous  for 
the  temple  of  St.  Thecla,  the  virgin-martyr  ;  where,  in  a  mo- 
nailery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated  to  that  faint,  he  continued 
along  time,  and  did  not  return  till  the  death  of  St.  Baiil ; 
whom,  to  his  great  trouble,  he  could  not  attend  to  hi*  laft 
hours,  being  hiinfelf  confined  by  iicknefs.  About  this  time, 
he  was  fummoned  to  a  council  at  Antioch,  h olden  anno  378, 
to  confider  how  to  make  the  bell  uf?  of  the  emperor's  lare  edict, 
for  tolerating  the  catholics,  in  order  to  fuppreis  Arianiim; 
and,  being  ordered  by  the  council  to  fix  himfeif  for  that  pur- 
pole  ac  Constantinople,  he  prefently  repaired  thither.  Here 
he  found  the  catholic  intereft  at  the  loweft  ebb :  the  Arians, 
favoured  by  Valens,  had  pofTeiicJ  themlelves  of  ail  the  churches, 
and  proceeded  in  fuch  extremities  that  fcarcely  any  of  the  or- 
thodox durll  avow  their  faith.  Pie  fir  ft  preached  in  his  lod- 
£'i<gs  to  thofe  that  icpaired  thither,  and  the  congregation  foon 
growing  numerous,  the  houfe  was  immediately  confecrated  by 
Nazianzen,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Anaflatia,  or 
the  Refurreftion  ;  bccaule  the  catholic  faith,  which  in  that 
citv  had  been  hitherto  opprefled,  here  feemed  to  have  its  re- 
iurreftion.  The  'opposition,  to  his  meafures  but  increaied  his 
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fame,  together  with  the  number  of  his  auditors,  and  even 
drew  admirers  and  followers  from  foreign  parts  ;  among  whom 
St.  Jerom,  lately  ordained  prelbyter,  came  on  purpofe  to  put 
himfelf  under  his  tutelage  and  difcipline  ;  an  honour  in  which 
Jerome  glories  on  every  occaiion.  As  the  catholics  grew 
more  considerable,  they  chofe  him  for  their  bifhop,  and  the 
choke  was  confirmed  by  Meletus  of  Antioch,  and  Peter  who 
fucceeded  Athanafius  at  Alexandria ;  but  he  was  oppofed  by 
the  Arians,  who  confecrating  Maximus,  a  famous  cynic  phi- 
lofopher  and  chriftian,  gave  him  a  n;reat  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Arian  bishop,  however,  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and 
his  fuccelTor  Demophilus  was  depofed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dofius,  who  directed  an  edift  to  the  people  of  Constantinople, 
February  27,  380,  re-eftablifhing  the  orthodox  faith;  and  af- 
terward coming  thither  in  perfon,  he  treated  Nazianzen 
with  all  poffible  kindnefs  and  refpe£t,  and  appointed  a  day  for 
his  inftaiment  in  the  fee. 

But  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  prefent  at  his  own 
requeft  ;  and  falling  lick  foon  after,  he  was  vilited  by  crowds 
of  his  friends,  who  all  departed  when  they  had  made  their 
compliments,  except  a  young  man  with  a  pale  look,  long 
hair,  in  fquaiid  and  tattered  cloaths,  who,  {landing  at  the  bed's 
feet,  made  all  the  dumb  figns  of  the  bitterefr.  forrow  and  la- 
metation.  Nazianzen,  ftarting,  afked  him,  "  Who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  he  wanted  r"  To  which  he  re- 
turned no  anfwer,  but  exprefied  fo  much  the  more  paflion 
and  reientment,  howling,  wringing  his  hands,  and  beating  his 
breaft  in  fucli  a  manner  that  the  biihop  himfelf  was  moved  to 
tears.  Being  at  length  forced  afide  by  one  who  flood  by,  he  told 
thehifhop,  "  This,  Sir,  is  theaiiaffin,  whom  fome  had  fuborn- 
ed  to  murder  you  ;  but  his  confcience  has  molefted  him,  and 
he  is  here  come  ingenuoufly  to  contefs  his  fault,  and  to  beg 
your  pardon."  The  biihop  replied,  "  Friend,  God  Almighty 
be  propitious  to  you,  his  gracious  prefervation  of  me  obliges 
me  freely  to  forgive  you ;  the  deiperate  attempt  you  defigned 
has  made  you  mine,  nor  do  I  require  any  other  reparation, 
than  that  henceforth  you  defert  your  party,  and  fincerely  give 
up  yourfelf  to  God." 

Theodofms  being  highly  folicitous  about  the  peace  of  the 
church,  fummoned  a  council  to  meet  at  Conftantinople  in 
May,  anno  382.  This  is  called  the  fecond  General  Council, 
in  which  the  Nicene  Creed  was  ratified;  and,  becauie  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  Holy  Ghoft  was  but  barely  mentioned, 
which  was  become  one  of  the  prime  controversies  of  the  age, 
and  for  the  determination  of  which  the  council  had  been 
principally  fummoned,  the  trailers  now  drew  up  an  explaria^ 
tory  creed,  compofed,  as  it  is  laid,  by  Gregory  of  Niflen:  it  is 
the  creed,  which  in  our  liturgy  takes  place  under  the  name 
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of  the  NICENE  CR  EED.  The  fee  of  Conflantinople  was  alfo 
now  placed  next  in  precedence  to  that  of  Rome.  Our  author 
carried  a  great  fway  in  that  council,  where  all  things  went  on 
fmoothly,  till  at  laft  they  fell  into  difturbances  on  the  follow- 
ing occafion. 

There  had  been  a  fchifm  for  fome  time  in  the  church  of 
Antioch,  cccafioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  bifhops  to  that 
fee;  and  one  of  thofe  named  Melitus,  happening  to  die  before 
the  end  of  the  council,  Nazianzen  propofed  to  continue  the 
other,  named  Paulinus,  then  grown  old,  for  his  life.  But  a 
ftrong  party  being  made  for  one  Flavianus,  prefbyter  of  the 
church,  tbefe  laft  carried  it ;  and,  not  content  with  that,  re- 
folved  to  deprive  their  grand  oppofer  of  his  feat  at  Conftanti- 
nople.  To  prevent  this  he  made  a  formal  refignation  to  the 
emperor,  and  went  to  his  paternal  eftate  at  Nazianzum,  ic- 
folving  never  to  cpifcopize  any  more;  infomuch,  that  though, 
at  his  return,  he  found  the  fee  of  Nazianzum  ftill  vacant,  and 
over-run  with  the  herefy  of  Apollinarius,  yet  he  pertinacioufly 
refifled  all  intreaties  that  were  made  to  take  that  charge  upon 
him.  And,  when  he  was  fummoned  to  the  re-aflenofo!ing  of 
the  council  the  following  year,  he  refufcd  to  give  his  attend- 
ance, and  even  did  not  flick  to  cenfure  all  fuch  meetings  as 
factious,  and  governed  by  pride  and  ambition.  Mean  while, 
in  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Roman  Praeto- 
rian Praefeft.,  and  the  Conful;  afTuring  them,  that,  though  he 
had  withdrawn  hirnfelf  from  public  affairs,  it  was  not,  as  fome 
imagined,  from  arty  difcontent  for  the  lofs  of  the  great  place 
he  had  quitted  ;  and  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  common 
interefts  of  religion;  that  his  retirement  was  a  matter  of  choice 
jnore  than  neceility,  in  which  he  took  as  great  pleafure  as  a 
man  that  has  been  tolled  in  a  long  ilorm  at  fea  does  in  a  fafe 
and  quiet  harbour.  And,  indeed,  being  now  freed  from  all 
external  cares,  he  entirely  gave  himfelf  up  to  folitude  and  con- 
templation, and  the  exercife  of  a  ftricl  and  devout  life.  At 
vacant  hours,  he  refreshed  the  wearinefs  of  his  old  age  with 
poetry,  which  he  generally  employed  upon  divine  fubje&s,  and 
ierious  reflections  upon  the  former  paffages  of  his  life  ;  an  ac- 
count of  which  he  drew  up  in  Iambics,  whence  no  inconfider- 
able  part  of  his  memoir  is  derived.  Thus  he  paffed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  till  death  put  a  period  to  them,  anno  389, 
in  his  66th  year.  He  made  a  will,  by  which,  except  a  few 
legacies  to  fome  relations,  he  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate  to 
the  poor  of  the  diocefe  of  Nazianzum.  In  this  fpirit,  during 
the  three  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich  bifhopric  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  he  never  touched  any  part  of  the  revenues,  but  gave  it 
nil  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  liberal. 

He 
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He  was  one  of  the  ableft  champions  of  the  orthodox  faith 
concerning  the  trinity,  whence  he  had  the  title  gjven  him  of 
<5  S=oXoy0£,  "  THE  DIVINE,"  by  unanimous  confent.  His 
moral  and  religious  qualities  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  fublirne  wit,  fubtie  apprehenfion,  clear  judgement, 
and  eafv  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  fet  off  with  as 
treat  a  ftock  of  human  learning  as  the  fchools  of  the  Eaft, 
as  Alexandria,  or  Athens  itfelf,  was  able  to  afford.  AH  thefe 
excellences  are  feen  in  his  works,  of  which  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing chara&er  by  Erafmus  ;  who,  after  having  enriched  the 
Weftern  church  with  many  editions  of  the  antient  fathers, 
confefles,  that  he  was  altogether  difcouraged  from  attempting 
the  tranilation  of  Nazianzen,  by  the  acumen  and  fmartnefs 
of  his  ftyle,  the  grandeur  and  fublimity  of  his  matter,  and 
thofe  fomewhat  obfcure  alluvions  that  are  frequently  interfperfed 
among  his  writings.  Upon  the  whole,  Erafmus  doubts  not  to 
affirm,  that,  as  he  lived  in  the  mod  learned  age  of  the  church, 
fo  he  was  the  beft  fcholar  of  that  age. 

GREGORY  (NYSSEN),  was   the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Bafil,  and  had  an  equal  care  taken   of  his  education,  being 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fafhionable  modes  of  learn- 
ing ;  but,  applying  himfelf  particularly  to   rhetoric,  he  valued 
himfelf  more  upon  being  accounted  an  orator  than  a  chriftiaru 
On  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  quit- 
,  ted  thofe  iludies;  and,  betaking  himfelf  to  folitude  and  a  mo- 
naftic  difcipline,  he  turned  his  attention  wholly  to  the  Holy- 
Scriptures,  and  the  controversies  of  the  age  ;  fo  that  he  became 
as  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  thefe  as  he  had   before  been 
in  the  courfe  of  more  pleafarit  iludies.     Thus  qualified  for  the 
highcir.  dignity  in   the  church,  he  was   placed   in  the  fee  of 
NyfTa,  a  city  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.     The  exact  time 
of  his    promotion   is   not  known,  though  it  is  certain  he  was 
bifhop  in    371.     He  proved   in  this  flation  a  flout  chanip ion 
for  the    Nicene  faith,  and  fo    vigoroufly  oppofed  the    A  nan 
party,  that  he  was  foon  after  banilhed  by  the  emperor  Valens ; 
and,   in    a   fynod  held  at  NyiTa  by  the  bifhop  of  Pontus  and 
Galatia,  was  depofed,  and    met  with   very  hard    ufage.     He 
.  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  heavily  fined,  and  expofed  to 
the  rage  and  petulancy   of  the   populace,  which  fell  heavier 
upon  him,  as  he  was   both  unuied  to  trouble  and  unapt   to 
bear  it.     In   this  condition   he  remained   for  feven  or  eight 
years,  during  which,  however,  he  went  about,  countermining 
the  ftratagems  of  the  Ariaris,  and  ftrengthening  thofe  in   the 
orthodox  faith  ;  and   in   the  council"  of  Antioch  378,  he  was 
among  others   delegated  to  vifit  the   eailera   churches  lately 
harraffed  by  the  Arian  perfection. 
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He  went  not  long  after  to  Arabia;  and,  having  difpatched 
the  affairs  of  the  Arabian  churches,  he  proceeded  to  Jerufalem, 
having  engaged  to  confer  with  the  biinops  of  thofe  parts,  and 
to  affift  in  their  reformation.  Upon  his  arrival,  finding  the 
place  overrun  with  vice,  fchifm,  and  faction,  fome  ihunning 
his  communion,  and  others  fetting  up  altars  in  oppolition  to 
him,  he  foon  grew  weary  of  it,  and  returned  with  a  heavy 
heart  to  Antioch:  and  being  on  this  occafion  confulted  after- 
wards, whether  it  was  an  effential  part  of  religion  to  make 
pilgrimages  to  Jerulafem  (which,  it  feems,  was  the  opinion 
of  the  monaftic  difciplinarians  at  that  time),  he  declared  him- 
felf  freely  in  the /negative.  After  this,  he  was  fummoned  to 
the  great  council  at  Conflantinople,  where  he  made  no  in- 
coniiderable  figure,  his  advice  being  chiefly  relied  on  in  the 
mofl  important  cafes;  and  particularly  the  compofition  of  the 
creed,  called  by  us  the  Nicene  creed,  was  committed  to  his 
care.  He  compofed  a  great  many  other  pieces,  a  lift  of 
which  may  be  feen  in  Cave.  He  Jived  to  a  great  age,  and  was 
alive  when  St.  Jerom  wrote  his  "  Catalogue  of  Ecclefiaftical 
Writers"  in  392 ;  and  two  years  after  was  prefent  at  the  fynod 
of  Conflantinople,  on  adjufting  the  controveify  between 
Agapius  and  Bagadius,  as  appears  by  the  acls  of  that  council. 
No  notices  are  extant  concerning  his  death,  more  than  that 
the  memory  of  it  is  celebrated  in  the  Wcttern  Martyrologies, 
March  ix.  in  the  Greek,  on  Jan.  x. 

He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived  with  his  wife  Theofebia, 
even  after  he  was  bilhop :  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  a  coniola- 
tory  letter  to  his  fifter  on  her  death,  gives  her  extraordinary 
commendations. 

GREGORY  (THEODORUS),  furnamed  Thaumaturgus, 
was  defcended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Keo-Cefiirea  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he  was 
born.  He  was  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning  and 
religion  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm 
zealot,  but,  lofing  his  father  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he, 
enlarging  his  enquiries,  began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  turned 
his  inclinations  to  chnftianity.  Having  hid  the  neceffary 
ground-work  of  his  education  at  home,  he  refolved  to  ac- 
complifh  himfelf  by  foreign  travels,  to  which  purpofe  he 
went  iirft  to  Alexandria,  then  become  famous  by  the  platonic 
ichool  lately  erected  there  Departing  from  Alexandria,  he 
came  back  probably  through  Greece,  and  ftaid  a  while  at 
Athens;  whence  returning  home,  he  applied  himfelf  to  his 
old  itudy  of  the  law:  bjt  quickly  growing  weary  ot  it,  he 
turned  to  the  more  agreeable  {peculations  of  philofophy. 
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The  fame  of  Origen,  who  at  that  time  had  opened  a 
fchool  at  Caefarea  in  Palefline,  and  vvhofe  renown  no  doubt 
was  great  at  Alexandria,  foon  reached  his  ears.  To  that 
city  therefore  he  betook  himfelf,  where  meeting  with  Fer- 
miliaii  a  Cappadocian  gentleman,  and  afterwards  biihop  of 
Creiarea  in  that  country,  he  commenced  a  friendfhip  with 
him,  there  being  an  extraordinary  fympathy  and  agreement 
in  their  tempers  and  iludies ;  and  they  jointly  put  themfelves, 
together  with  his  brother  Athenodorus,  under  the  tutorage 
of  that  celebrated  mailer.  Orieen  endeavoured  to  fettle  him 
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in  the  full  belief  of  chriftianity,  of  which  he  had  fome 
infight  before,  and  to  p round  him  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  the  bell  fyftem  of  true  wifdom  and 
philofophy. 

Neo-C^farea  was  a  large  and  populous  place,  but  mife- 
nibly  overgrown  with  fuperflition  and  idolatry,  chriftianity 
had  as  yet  fcarce  made  its  entrance  there.  However,  our 
young  philofopher  was  appointed  to  be  a  guide  of  fouls 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Phaedinius,  bifhop  of  Amafia, 
a  neighbouring  city  in  that  province,  call  his  eye  upon  him 
for  that  purpofe;  and  it  was  thought  his  relation  to  the  place 
would  more  endear  the  employment  to  him.  But,  upon  re- 
ceiving the  iirtl  intimation  of  the  defign,  he  fhifted  his  quar- 
ters., and,  as  oft  as  fought  for,  lied  from  one  defert  to  an- 
other; to  that  the  biiliop  by  all  his  arts  and  indufhry  cou'd 
not  obtain  intelligence  of  him;  he  therefore  conflituted  him 
biihop  of  the  place  in  his  abfence,  and  how  averfe  ibever  he 
feemed  to  be  before,  he  now  accepted  the  charge,  when, 
perhaps  he  had  a  more  formal  and  loleinn  confecration.  The 
province  he  entered  upon  was  difficult;  the  city  and  neigh- 
bourhood being  wholly  addicled  to  the  wbrfhip  of  demons, 
and  there  not  being  above  feventeen  chriiUans  in  thoie  parts, 
fo  that  he  muft  find  a  church  before  he  could  govern  it.  The 
country  was  overrun  with  hereiies ;  and  himfelf,  though  ac- 
eompliihed  fufficiently  in  human  learning,  was  altogether 
unexercifed  in  theological  iludies  and  the  myfteries  of  religion. 
But  here  again  he  had  immediate  affiitance  from  heaven;  for, 
one  night,  as  it  is  related,  while  he  was  muting  upon  thefe 
things,  and  difcuffing  matters  ct  faith  in  his  own  mind,  he 
had  the  following  viiion  wherein  St.  John  the  blvangelift  and 
the  blerTed  Virgin  appeared  in  the  chamber  where  he  \>  as,  and 
dilcourfed  before  him  concerning  thofe  points.  !n  con- 
fequence,  after  their  departure,  he  immediately  penned  that 
canon  and  rule  of  faith  which  they  had  declared.  To 
this  creed  he  always  kept  himfelf,  and  bequeathed  it  as  an 
ineftimable  depoiit  to  his  fucceiFors.  The  orijjiuaj,  written 
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with  his  own  hand,  we  are  informed,  was  preferved  in  that 
church  in  his  name. 

Thus  furnilhed,  he  began  to  apply  himfelf  more  direftly 
to  the  charge  committed  to  him.  In  the  happy  fuccefs  of 
which  he  was  infinitely  advantaged  by  a  power  of  working 
miracles  beftowed  upon  him:  and  hence  the  title  of  Thau- 
maturgus,  or  wonder-worker,  is  conftantly  afcribed  to  him 
in  the  writings  of  the  church.  St.  Bafil  allures  us,  that, 
upon  this  account  the  Gentiles  ufed  to  call  him  a  fecond 
Mofes.  In  this  faithful  and  fuccefsful  government  of  his 
flock  he  continued  quietly  till  about  anno  250,  when  he  fled 
from  the  Decian  perfecution;  but,  as  foon  as  the  florm  was 
over,  he  returned  to  his  charge,  and  in  a  general  vifitation  of 
his  diocefe,  eftablifhed  in  every  place  anniverfary  fefKvals 
and  folemnities  in  honour  of  the  martyrs  who  had  fuffered  in 
the  late  perfecution.  In  the  reign  of  Galienus,  the  year  about 
260,  upon  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
Roman  empire;  the  Goths  breaking  into  Pontus,  Afia,  and 
fome  parts  of  Greece,  created  fuch  confufion,  that  a  neigh- 
bouring bifhop  of  thofe  parts  wrote  to  Gregory  for  advice 
what  to  do:  our  author's  anfwer,  fent  by  Euphrafymus,  is 
called  his  u  Canonical  Epiftle,"  ftill  extant  among  his  works. 
Not  long  afterwards  was  convened  that  fynod  at  Antioch, 
wherein  Paul  of  Samofata  bifhop  of  the  place,  which  he  did 
not  care  to  lofe,  made  a  feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical 
opinions.  Our  St.  Gregory  was  among  the  chief  perfons 
in  this  fynod  which  met  in  264,  but  did  not  long  furvive  it, 
dying  either  this  or  moil  probably  the  following  year. 

GREGORIUS  (GEORGIUS  FLORENTIUS,  or  GREGORY 
OF  TOURS).  He  was  one  of  the  moll  illuftrious  bifhops,  and 
diitinguifhed  writers  of  the  fixth  century.  In  573  he  was 
choien  bilhop  of  Tours.  He  went  to  Rome  to  vilit  the  tomb 
of  the  Apoftles,  and  was  a  great  friend  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  France,  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  with 
other  works.  His  ilyle,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  is  devoid  of 
elegance  and  fimplicity  ;  neverthelefs,  his  performances,  con- 
fidering  the  period  at  which  he  lived,  muft  be  confidered  as  of 
fome  importance  to  literature. 

GREGORY  (PETER),  a  native  of  Touloufe.  He  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  flxteenth  century,  was  a  learned  man,  and  wrote 
many  books  full  of  erudition.  He  had,  however,  more 
learning  than  judgement.  He  died  in  1527. 

GRENAN  (BENIGNUS),  a  latin  poet,  and  profefTor  of 
rhetoric  at  Harcourt.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1723.  His  com' 
portions  in  latin  verfes  are  remarkable  for  much  purity  and 
elegance,  and  for  very  noble  and  delicate  fentiments. 
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GRENEE,  a  French  painter  of  diftinguifhcd  merit.  His 
St.  Ambrofe,  and  the  apotheofis  of  "t.  Lewis,  are  corre£Uy 
defi^n^cl,  finely  touched,  and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  in  the 
tttoft  perfect  flyle  of  Guido  himfelf.  His  Clemency  appealing 
Jtirtice  is  a  very  fine  piece:  the  character  of  the  heads,  the 
delicacy  of  the  pencil,  and  the  frefhnefs  of  the  colours  deferve 
great  praife.  His  Sacrifice  of  Jephtha  is  elegant  and  delicate. 
His  Magdalen  finely  coloured.  His  Roman  Charity  of 
admirable  expreffiooj  particularly  in  the  countenance  of  the 
daughter.  His  Return  of  Abraham  is  well  defi<med — like- 
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wile  his  Diana  and  Endymion,  claims  great  praife;  the  body 
of  the  latter  is  finely  defined,  and  very  well  coloured.  His 
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Sufannah,  iurprized  in  the  bath  by  the  two  old  men,  has  great 
expreflion,  particularly  in  the  head  of  Sufannah,  and  the 
deiign  of  her  whole  figure  is  very  happy  ;  the  old  men  are 
finely  contrafted  to  her.  His  Aurora  quitting  Tithonius 
is  vet  more  brilliant,  and  of  a  finer  expreifion  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  colours  are  wonderfully  happy.  His  Soft 
Captivity,  in  which  is  reprefented the  burl  of  a  young  woman 
carelling  a  pigeon,  which  ihe  holds  between  her  hands,  is 
delicate  and  pleafing.  His  {mail  piece  of  a  Virgin  careffing  an 
infant  Jefus :  and  another  of  a  Virgin  preparing  food  for  the 
Divine  Infant,  are  exquiiite  in  deiign,  colouring,  and 
competition. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  THOMAS),  defcendecl  of  an  ancient 
family  diflinguimed  by  many  honourable  perfons,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  town  fo  called  in  N  orfolk,  was  born  in 
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1519  at  London,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  there 
while  he  was  young*:  but,  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  an  educa- 
tion fuitable  to  his  birth  and  fortune,  was  lent  to  Caius-col- 
lege,  then  Gonvil-hall,  in  Cambridge;  where  he  {rayed  a 
considerable  time,  and  made  fuch  improvements  in  learning, 
that  Caius  the  founder  of  the  college  iryles  him  '•  doftifti- 
mus  mercator,"  the  very  learned  merchant.  However,  the 
profits  of  trade  were  then  fo  great,  and  fuch  large  eflates  had 
been  railed  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that  he  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  mercers 
company  in  1543.  About  this  time  he  married  :  and  not 
long  alter  fucceecled  his  father  in  the  office  of  agent  to  king 
Edward  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  at  Antwerp, 
and  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family  in  1551. 

The  bufinefs  of  his  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  much  uneafinefs.  The  money  he  had  taken  np  for 
his  majeSty  not  being  paid  at  the  time  ftipulated,  he  round 
himfelf  obliged  to  get  it  prolonged,  which  was  not  to  be  done 
without  the  consideration  of  the  king's  purchasing  jewels  or 
fome  other  commodities  to  a  large  amount.  1  his  way  o£ 
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proceeding,  he  neither  thought  for  his  majefty's  honour  nor 
his  own  credit  as  his  agent,  and  therefore  projected  a  fcheme 
to  bring  the  king  wholly  out  of  debt  in  two  years,  as  follows. 
— Provided  the  king  and  council  would  afiign  him  1200,  or 
1300!,  to  be  fecretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  fo  it 
might  be  kept  fecret,  he  would  fo  ufe  that  matter  in  Ant- 
werp, that  every  day  he  would  be  feen  to  take  up  in  his  own 
name  aool-  fterling  by  exchange,  which  would  amount  in 
one  year  to  72  ocol.  and  fo  doing  it  mould  not  be  perceived 
nor  give  occafion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.  He  propofed 
farther,  that  the  king  mould  take  all  the  lead  into  his  own 
hands,  and  making  a  itaple  of  it  fbould  put  out  a  procla- 
mation or  (hut  up  the  Cuftom-houfe,  that  no  lead  mould  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  kingdom  for  five  years;  by  which  the 
king  might  caufe  it  to  rife,  and  feed  them  at  Antwerp  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  mould  have  need.  By  which  means  he 
might  keep  his  money  within  the  realm,  and  bring  himfelf 
out  of  the  debts  which  his  father  and  the  duke  of  Somerfet 
had  brought  upon  him.  This  fcheme  being  put  into  execu- 
tion, had  the  propofed  effecl:  in  difcharging  his  majefly's 
debts,  which  were  very  considerable:  and,  by  the  advan- 
tageous turn  which  by  this  means  was  given  to  the  exchange 
in  favour  of  England,  not  only  the  price  of  all  foreign  com- 
modities was  greatly  funk  and  abated  \  but  likewife  gold  and 
lilver,  which  before  had  been  exported  in  large  quantities, 
were  mod  plentifully  brought  back  again. 

However,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  Grefbam 
was  removed  from  his  agency.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a  me- 
morial of  his  fervices  to  the  late  king,  and  fent  it  to  a 
minifter  of  ftate  to  be  laid  before  her  majefty.  The  fervices 
reprefented  in  it  as  done,  not  only  to  the  king,  but  to  the 
nation  in  general,  by  the  increafe  both  of  money  and  trade, 
and  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  being  oblerved  to 
be  fact,  he  was  taken  foon  after  into  the  queen's  fervice,  and 
reinflated  in  his  former  employ,  as  appears  by  the  com  mi  f- 
fions  given  him  at  different  times  during  that  reign.  He 
was  not  much  above  30,  when  he  tirlt  entered  upon  the 
employ  under  king  Edward,  and  his  prudence  and  dexterity 
In  the  conduct  of  that  important  trull  difcovered  an  uncom- 
mon genius  in  mercantile  affairs.  Aiter  the  deceafe  of  queen 
Mary,  he  was  taken  immediately  into  the  fervice  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  on  her  acceffion  to  provide 
and  buy  up  arms;  and,  in  1559,  (lie  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  and  appointed  him  her  agent  in  fo- 
reign parts.  In  thiseclut  of  credit  and  reputation,  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  himfelf  with  a  maniion  houfe  in  the  city, 
Suitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity;  and  with  this  ipirit  built 
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that  large  and  fumptuous  houfe  for  his  own  dwelling,  on 
the  weft-fide  of  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  London,  called  Grefham- 
college,  where  he  maintained  a  port  becoming  his  character 
and  ftation.  But  this  flow  of  profperity  received  a  heavy 
check  by  the  lofs  of  his  only  fon,  aged  16  years,  who  died  in 
1564,  and  was  buried  in  Sf  Helen's  church  oppoiite  to  his 
maniion-houfe. 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  met  in  Lombard' 
flreet,  expofed  to  the  open  air  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  To  remedy  which  inconvenience,  Sir  Thomas's 
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father  during   his  Ihrievalty  wrote   a   letter    to   Sii    Thomas 
Audeley  then  lord  privy  feal,   acquainting  him  that  there  were 
certain  houfes  in  that  ftreet  belonging  to  Sir  George  Monoux, 
which  if  purchafed  and  pulled  down,  a  handfome  exchange 
might  be  built  on  the  ground ;  he  therefore  deiired  his  lord- 
fhip  to  move  his  majefty,  that   a  letter  might  be   lent  to  Sir 
George,  requiring  him  to  fell  thofe  houfes  to  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  for  that  purpofe.     The 
building  he  fuppofes  would  coft  upwards  of  20^0!.  loool.  of 
which  he  doubts  not  to  raiie  before  he  was  out  of  his  office; 
but  nothing  effectual   was    done  it      Sir  Thomas   therefore 
took   up  his  father's  defign,  and  improving  upon   his  fpirit, 
propofed,    that  if  the  citizens   would    give    him   a    piece    of 
ground  in  a  proper  place  large  enough   for    the  purp-fe,  he 
would  build  an  exchange  at  his  own  expence  with  large  and 
covered  walks,  where   the  merchants  and    traders  of  all  forts 
might   daily  aflemble,  and   tranfaft  bufinefs,  at  all    feafons, 
without   interruption   from    the   weather  or  impediments   of 
any  kind.     This   generous  offer  was   gratefully  accepted,  and 
in  1566  feveral  houfes  uoon  Coriihill  and  the  back  of  it,  with 
three  alleys,  called   Swan-alley,  New-alley,  and  St.   Chrifto-% 
pher's  alley,  containing  in  all  So  houfes,   were  purchafed  by 
the  citizens  for  .more  than  3532!    and  Ibid  for  478!.  on  con- 
dition of  pulling  them  down,  and  carrying  off  the  Huff.     This 
done,  the  ground  plot  was  made  plain   at  the  charges   of  the 
city,    and  poileffion   given   to     Sir    Thomas,    therein  ifyled 
"  Agent  to  the  queen's  highnefs.;"  who,  on  the  yth  of  June* 
laid  the  firft  ilone  of  the  foundation;  and  the  work  was  forth- 
with followed  with  fuch  diligence,  that,  by   Nov.    1567,  the 
fame  was  covered  with  Hate,  and  the  (hell  fhortly  after  fully 
finifhed. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  from  the  exchange  at 
Antwerp,  being  like  that  of  an  oblong  fquare,  with  a  por- 
tico fupported  with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  oa  the  north  and 
fonth  fides,  and  feven  on  the  eaft  and  weft:  unc'er  which 
ftood  the  (hops  each  ieven  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 
broad j  in  all  120,  twenty-five  on  each  fide  eaft  and  weft,  and 
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thirty-four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty-five  and  an  half 
fouth,  each  of  which  paid  Mr  Thomas  4!.  los.  a  year  upon  an 
average.  There  were  likewife  other  {hops  fitted  up  at  firfl 
in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampnefs  and  darknefs  rendered 
thefe  fo  inconvenient,  that  the  vaults  were  foon  let  out  to 
other  ufes ;  upon  the  roofiloodat  each  corner,  upon  a  pe- 
deftal,  a  grafshopper,  which  was  the  cieir,  of  Sir  Thomas's 
arms.  This  edifice  was  fully  completed,  and  the  (hops 
opened  in  1569:  and  Jan.  29,  1570,  queen  Elizabeth,  at- 
tended bv  her  nobility,  came  from  Somerfet-houfe  thither, 
and  caufed  it  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald  to  be  proclaimed 
"  rhe  Royal  Exchange." 

J  o 

Though  Sir  Thomas  had  purchafed  very  large  eftates  in 
feveral  counties  of  England,  ye;  he  thought  a  country  feat 
near  London,  to  which  he  might  retire  from  bufinefs,  and 
the  hurry  or  the  city  as  often  as  he  pleafed,  would  be  very 
convenient.  With  this  view  he  bought  Orterley-park  near 
Brentford  in  Middlefex,  where  he  built  a  large  magnificent 
feat  within  the  park,  which  he  impaled,  being  well  wooded, 
and  furnilhed  with  many  ponds  flocked  with  fiih  and  fowl, 
and  of  great  ufe  for  mills,  as  paper-mills,  oil-mills,  and 
corn-mills. 

Before  this  feat  was  completed,  he  projected  and  executed 
that  noble  defign  of  converting  his  mantion-houfe  in  Bifhopf- 
gate-ftreet  into  a  feat  for  the  Mufes,  and  endowing  .it  with 
the  revenues  arifing  from  the  Royal  Exchange  after  his  deceafe. 
While  he  was  meditating  this  defign,  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge wrote  him  an  elegant  latin  letter,  reminding  him  of  a 

O  O 

promife,  as  they  had  been  informed,  to  give  them  500!. 
either  towards  building  a  new  college  there,  or  repairing  one 
already  built.  This  letter  was  dated  March  14,  1574-5;  and 
it  was  followed  by  another  of  the  25th,  to  acquaint  him  with 
a  repcrt  they  had  heard,  that  he  had  promifed  lady  Burghley 
both  to  found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  profeiTion  of  the 
feven  liberal  fciences.  They  obferve,  that  the  only  place 
proper  tor  inch  a  cleiign  was  either  London,  Oxford,  or 
Cambridge:  they  endeavour  to  dilluade  him  from  London, 
left  it  mould  prove  prejudicial  to  the  two  univerfities;  and 
they  hope  he  will  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  fince  he  was 
himfelf  b.ed  at  Cambridge,  which  might  prefume  upon  a 
fuperor  legard  iron";  him  on  that  account.  At  the  fame  time, 
they  wrote  another  letter  to  the  lady  Burghley,  in  which  they 
earncfUy  requeft,  that  me  will  pleafe  to  ufe  her  interelt  with 
him,  to  fix  upon  Cambridge  for  the  place  of  his  intended 
college  [ij. 

[i]  See  ijiefo  Letters  in  Ward's  Lives  of  the  Greiharn  ProfeiToir,  Appcr..  No.  3. 
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But  thefe  letters  had  not  the  defired  effect :  he  perfifled  ia 
his  refoiution  to  fettle  it  in  his  houfe  at  London;  and  accord- 
ingly, by  an  indenture  dated  May  20,  1575,  he  made  a  dif- 
pofition  of  his  feveral  manors,  lands,  tenements,  and  here- 
ditaments; with  fuch  limitations  and  reftri&ions,  particu- 
larly as  to  the  Royal  Exchange  and  his  manfion-houfe  as 
might  beft  fecure  his  views  with  regard  to  the  ufes  for  which 
he  defigned  them.  This  indenture  was  foon  followed  by 
two  wills,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of  his  real  eftates: 
the  former  of  thefe  bears  date  July  4th  enfuing,  whereby  he 
bequeaths  to  his  wife,  whom  he  makes  his  iole  executrix, 
ali  his  goods,  as  ready  money,  plate,  jewels,  chaims  of  gold, 
with  all  his  flock  of  fheep  and  other  cattle  if  within  the 
realm  of  England,  and  likewife  gives  feveral  legacies  to  his 
relations  and  friends  and  to  all  his  fervants,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  upwards  of  2000!.  befides  fome  (mall  annuities. 
The  other  will  is  dated  July  the  ^th,  wherein  he  gives  one 
moiety  of  the  Royal  Exchange  to  the  mayor  and  common- 
alty of  London,  and  the  other  to  the  mercers  company,  for 
the  falaries  of  feven  lecturers  in  divinity,  law  phyfic,  aftro- 
nomy,  geometry,  mufic,  and  rhetoric,  at  50!.  per  annum 
for  each,  with  his  houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-flreet  for  the  lec- 
turer's reiidence,  where  the  lectures  weie  to  be  read.  He 
likewife  leaves  53!.  6s.  Sd.  yearly  for  the  provificn  of  eight 
alms-folks  refiding  in  the  almlboufes  behind  his  ho'tle,  and 
lol.  yearly  to  each  of  the  prifons  in  Newgate,  Ludgate, 
King's  bench,  the  Marfhalfea,  and  Compter  in  Wood-ftreet, 
and  the  like  fum  to  each  of  the  hofpitals  of  Chrift-church,  St. 
Bartholomew,  Bedlam  South wark,  and  the  Poultry-compter; 
and  lool.  yearly  to  p/ovide  a  dinner  for  the  whole  mercers 
company  in  their  hall  on  every  of  their  quarter-days,  at  25!. 
each  dinner.  By  this  difpofition,  fufficient  care  was  taken, 
that  the  two  corporations,  to  whom  the  affair  was  trufted, 
mould  receive  no  damage  by  the  execution  of  it;  for,  the 
flated  annual  payments  amount  to  no  more  than  603!.  6s.  8d. 
and  the  yearly  rents  of  the  Exchange  received  by  Sir  Thomas 
were  7401.  befides  the  additional  profits  that  muir.  arife  from 
time  to  time  by  fines,  which  were  very  considerable.  But 
the  lady  Anne  his  wife  was  to  enjoy  both  the  manfion-houfe 
and  the  Exchange  during  her  life  if  fhe  furvived  Sir  Thomas, 
and  then  they  were  both  veiled  in  the  two  corporations  for 
the  ufes  declared  in  the  will  for  the  term  of  50  years;  which 
limitation  was  made  on  account  of  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain, 
that  prohibited  the  alienation  of  land1?  or  tenements  to  any 
corporation,  without  licence  firfl  had  from  the  crown.  And 
that  fpace  of  time  the  teftator  thought  fufficient  for  procuring 
inch  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earneftly  recommends  to 
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them  without  delay;  in  default  whereof,  at  the  expiration  of 
^c  years,  thefc  eftates  were  to  go  to  his  heirs  at  law. 

Having  thus  iettled  his  affairs  fo  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  intereft  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  family, 
he  was  at  leifure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  induftry  and  fuccefs. 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  felicity;  for,  Nov.  21,  1579, 
coming  from  the  Exchange  to  his  houfe  in  Bifhopfgate-ftreet, 
he  fuddenly  fell  Jown  in  his  kitchen,  hecame  fpeechlefs,  and 
prefentlv  died.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  panfh-.chu.rch  of 
St.  Helen's.  His  oblequies  were  performed  in  a  very  folemn 
manner,  the  corpfe  being  attended  by  100  poor  men,  and  the 
like  number  of  poor  women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be 
clo:ithcd  in  black  gowns  of  55.  8d.  per  yard  at  his  own  expence. 
The  charges  of  the  funeral  amounted  to  8ool.  His  corpie  was 
depofited  in  a  vault  at  the  north-can:  corner  of  the  church, 
which  he  had  before  provided  for  himfelfand  family,  with  a 
curious  marble  tomb  over  it;  on  the  fouth  and  weft  fides  of 
which  are  his  own  arm's,  and  on  the  north  and  eaft  the  fame 
impaled  with  thole  of  his  lady.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas, 
together  With  the  city  of  London  and  mercers  company,  are 
likewifc  painted  in  the  glafs  of  the  caft  window  of  the  church 
above  the  toinb,  which  flood  as  he  left  it  without  any  in- 
fcription  till  1*736,  when  the  following  words  taken  from  the 
parifh-regifter  were  cut  on  the  frone  that  covers  it  by  order  of 
the  church-wardens;  "Sir  Thomas  Grefham  knight,  was 
buried  December  15,  1579-  By  his  death  many  large  eftates 
in  fcveral  comities  of  England,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300!.  and  upwards,  came  to  his 
lady,  who  furvi;ed  him  many  years,  and  continued  to  refide 
after  his  deceafe  in  the  inanfion-houfe  at  London  in  the  winter, 
and  at  (  flerley-park  in  the  fummer  feafon,  at  which  laft  place 
fbe  died  Nov.  23,  1596,  very  aged.  Her  corpfe  was  brought 
to  London,  and  buried  in  the  fame  vault  with  her  hufband. 

iVJr.  W a rd  has  drawn  Sir  Thomas's  character,  and  obierves, 
that,  he  had  the  happineis  of  a  mind  everyway  fuited  to  his 
fortune,  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to  perform  any  good 
actions  and  encourare  diem  in  others.  He  was  a  jrreat  friend 

^j  t_* 

and  patron  of  our  celebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  tire  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan- 
giiagcs;  he  had  a  very  cqmprehenfive  knowledge  of  all  affairs 
relating  to  commerce,  whether  foreign  or  domefiic  ;  and  his 
fiiccvis  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his  time  efteemed  the  high  eft 
commoner  in  England.  He  tranfa<fted  queen  Elizabeth's 
mercantile  affairs  io  conftant'v,  that  he  was  called  "  The 
Royal  Mei chant,"  and  his  houie  wrs  fometimcs  appointed  for 
$ie  reception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firft  arrival  at 
London.  As  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  perform  any 
generous  a £1  ions  which  might  contribute  to  the  honour  of  this 

country  ; 
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country;  fo  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of 
them  for  the  moiV  laudable  pnrpofes.  Nor?  was  he  lefs  fer- 
viceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  miniftry  on  other  occafions, 
who  often  consulted  him,  and  fought  his  advice  in  matters  of 
the  greateft  importance  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment. Rut  the  moft  (hining  part  of  his  character  appears  in 
his  public  benefactions.  The  Roval  Exchange  was  not  only 
a  imguhr  ornament  to  the  city  of  London,  and  a  great  con* 
venience  to  the  merchants  who  wanted  fuch  a  place  to  meet 
and  tranfaft  their  affairs  in,  but  likewife  contributed  very 
much  to  the  promotion  of  trade,  both  by  the  number  of  fhops 
ere£led  there,  and  the  much  greater  number  of  the  poor,  who 
wrere  employed  in  working  for  them.  And  the  donation  of 
his  own  manfion-houfe  for  a  feat  of  learning  and  die  liberal 
arts,  with  the  handfome  provision  made  for  the  endowment 
and  fupport  of  it,  was  fuch  an  inftance  of  a  generous  and 
public  fpirit  as  has  been  equalled  by  few,  and  muft  perpetuate 
his  memory  with  the  higheft  eheem  and  gratitude  fo  long  as 
any  regard  to  learning  and  virtue  is  preterved  among  us  Nor 
ought  his  charities  to  the  poor,  his  alms-houfes,  and  the  liberal 
contributions  to  the  ten  prifons  and  hoipitals  in  London  and 
Southwark,  to  be  omitted. 

His  public  benefactions,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  his 
maniion-houfe,  on  the  deceafe  of  his  lady,  immediately  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  city  of  London 
and  the  mercers  company,  who,  according  to  their  tnrft, 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  dated.  Feb.  3,  1614,  12 
Jacob!  I.  to  hold  them  for  ever  upon  the  terms  expreffed  in 
the  will  of  the  donor. 

GRESSET  (JoHN  BAP.  Louis),  one  of  the  moft  lively 
and  agreeable  poets  of  France.  His  Ver-vert  is  lively  and 
elegant,  and  the  beft  of  his  pieces.  They  are  collected  in  an 
edition  under  the  title  of  Oeuvres  diverfes,  I2mo.  1748. 
His  letter  tofthe  duke  de  Choifeul,  on  the  publication  of  the 
negociation  for  peace  in  1-62,  is  worth  reading.  Born  at 
Amiens  in  1709,  and  died  there  June  16,  1777. 

GRETSER  (|AMES),  a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Marcdorf  about  1561,  and  entered  among  the  fociety  of 
Jefuits  at  17.  When  he  had  finifhed  his  {Indies,  he  was 
appointed  a  profeffor  at  Ingolftad.  He  fp°nt  24  years  there; 
teaching  philofophy,  morality,  and  fchool- divinity.  Thefe 
employments  did  not  hinder  him  from  being  conftant  at 
prayers,  and  composing  a  prodigious  number  of  books.  The 
catalogue  of  them,  as  given  by  Niceron,  confifts  of  near  153 
articles ;  which,  he  tells  us,  were  copied  by  him  from  the 
propofals,  published  in  1753,  ^or  printing  an  edition  of  all 
Gretfer's  works  at  Ratifbon  in  17  vols.  folio.  His  great  eru- 
dition was  attended  with  a  furp  riling  mbdefty;  he  could  not 
t»?ar  to  be  commended.  The  inhabitants  of  Maredoif  were 
?  defirous 
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defirous  of  having  his  pifture,  to  hang  it  up  in  their  heufe; 
but,  v.hen  informed  of  the  earneft  application  they  had  made 
to  his  fuperiors  tor  that  purpofe,  he  was  heartily  vexed ;  and 
told  then],  that  if  they  wanted  his  pi&ure,  they  need  but  draw 
that  of  an  afs.  To  make  themfelves  amends,  they  purchafed 
al!  his  works,  and  devoted  them  to  the  ufe  of  the  public.  He 
died  at  Ingolftad,  in  ^635.  He  fpent  his  whole  life  in  writing 
again!!  proteftants,  and  in  defending  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed. Some  authors  have  bellowed  very  great  encomiums 
upon  him. 

's  works  were  printed,  according  to  the  propofals  above- 
jnentionecL  at  Ratifbon  1739,  lyvols  folio. 

GREVEN  B'\ OECK,  a  fiemifh  painter,  excelled  in  fea-pieces, 
a»"d  was  r-  inarkable  for  the  accuracy  with  which  he  delineated 
nu: '•  \i-c  •• b.e&s.  He  rlourifhed  in  the  feventeeth  century. 

GREVILLE   (FuLK.  or  FOULK.),  lord  Brooke,  an  ingeni- 
ous writer,   was   the  eldeft   fon  of  Sir  Fulk  Grcville  of  Beau- 
champ-court  (at  Alcailer)  in  Warwickshire,  and  born  there  in 
1554.     It  is  conjectured,  that  he  was  educated  at  the  fchool 
in  Shrewiburys  whence  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  ad- 
mitted a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity-college;  and  ibme  time 
after,  making  a  vifit  to  Oxford,  he  became  a  member  of  that 
imivfriitv,   but  of  what  college   is  not  certain.     Having  com- 
pleted his  academical  {Indies,  he  travelled  abroad  to  finiili  his 
education ;    and    UT  on   his   return,  being   well    accomplished, 
was  introduced   to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle 
Robert  Greville,    where   he   was   efteerned    a  moft    ingenious 
pcrion,  and  particularly  favoured   by    the   lovers  of  arts  and 
fcicnces.     He  was  ibon  nominated  to  fome  beneficial  employ- 
ment  in  the  court  of  marches   of  Wales  by  his  kinfman  Sir 
tienry  Sidney,  then  lord  preiident  of  that  court  and  principality. 
Our  author  was  not  then  above  twenty-two  years  of  age,  fo 
that   this  poll  may  be  efteemed  an  honourable   atteftation  of 
his  me- it.     But  the  nature    of  it  did  not  pleafe  him  ;  his  am- 
bition prompted  him  to  another  courie  of  life.     He  had  already 
m;;de  ibme   advances    in  the   queen's  "favour,   had   attained    a 
compel-  nt  familiarity  with  the  modern   languages,  and    fome 
cxpcitnefs   in  the  martial  exerciies  of  thofe  times:  tliefe  were 
qualifications    for   a   foreign  employment,    which   was    more 
agreeable  to  the  a&i^ity  ot  his  temper,  and  promiied  a  quicker 
way  of  railing  him  to  fome  of  the  fird  pofts  in  the  irate.      In 
reality  he  was  fo  eager  to  advance  his  fortune  in  this  line,  that, 
to  gratify  his  cieiire,   he  ventured  to  incur  his  royal  miftrefs's 
difpleafure,  and    made    feveral   attempts    in   it,   not  only  with 
but  even   without  her  majefry's   confent.     Out  of  many  of 
thefe  we  have  an   account  of  the  few  following  from  his  own 
pen.     Firir,  when  the  two  mighty  armies  of  Don  John  and 
the  duke  Caiimhe  were  to  meet  in  the  Low-countries,  he  ap- 
plied 
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plied  and  obtained  her  majefty's  leave  under  her  own  band  to 
go  thither  ;  but,  after  his  horfes  with  all  othf  r  preparations 
were  fhipped  at  Dover,  the  queen  (who  always  difcouraged 
thefe  excurfions)  fent  her  mefienger,  Sir  Edward  Dyer,  with 
her  mandate  to  flop  him.  He  was  fo  much  vexed  at  this  dif- 
appointment,  that  afterwards,  when  fecretary  Wainngham 
was  fent  ambaiTador  in  i  (178,  to  treat  with  thofe  two  princes, 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  an  affair,  in  which  fo  much  chriftian 
blood  and  i'o  man\  chriftian  empires  were  concerned,  was  fa 
tempting,  that  he  refolved  not  to  rifque  a  denial,  and  there- 
fore itole  away  without  leave,  and  went  over  with  the  fecre- 
tary incog.  The  confequence  was,  that,  at  his  return,  the 
queen  forbade  him  her  pr?fence  for  many  months.  To  the 
fame  ambition  may  alio  be  referred  his  engagement  with  Sir 
Philip  ^id-lev  to  accompany  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  his  laft  ex- 
pedition but  one,  to  the  Weft-Indies  in  1515,  in  which  they 
were  bo'h  frustrated  by  the  fame  authority- 

Again,  when  the  earl  of  L.eicefier  was  fent  general  of  her 
ma  jelly's  forces  the  fame  year,  and  had  given  Mr.  Greville 
the  command  of  one  hundred  horfe,  "  Then  I,"  to  ufe  his 
own  words,  "  giving  my  humour  over  to  good  order,  yet 
found  that  neither  the  interceiiion  of  this  grandee,  ieconded 
with  my  own  humble  fuit,  and  many  other  honourable  friends 
of  mine,  could  prevail  againft  the  conftant  courfe  of  this  ex- 
cellent lady  [the  queen]  with  her  fervants,  fo  as  I  wa°  forced 
to  tarry  behind,  and  for  this  importunity  of  mine  to  change  my 
courfe,  and  feem  to  prefs  nothing  before  my  fervice  about  her  ; 
this  princefs  of  government  as  well  as  kingdoms  made  me  live 
in  her  court  a  fpe£tacle  of  disfavour  too  long  as  [  conceived." 

During  his  excurfions  abroad,  his  royal  miftrefs  granted 
him  the  reverfion  of  two  of  the  beft  offices  in  the  court  of  the 
marches  of  Wales,  one  of  which  falling  to  him  in  1580,  he 
met  with  fome  difficulties  about  the  profits,  in  this  conteft, 
he  experienced  the  friendfhip  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  by  a 
letter  written  to  his  father's  fecretary,  Mr.  tVlolyneux,  April  10, 
1581,  prevailed  on  him  not  to  oppofe  his  coufin  Greville's 
title  in  any  part  or  connruclion  of  his  patents ;  and  a  letter  of 
Sir  Francis  Waiiingham  to  the  preiident,  the  next  day,  April 
il,  put  an  end  to  the  oppolition  that  hid  been  made  from 
another  quarter.  This  office  appears  to  be  clerk  of  the  lignet 
to  the  council  of  Wales,  which  is  iaid  to  have  brought  him 
in  yearly  above  aoool.  arifing  chiefly  from  the  precedes  which 
went  out  of  that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by  that 
officer.  He  was  alfo  Conftituted  fecretarv  for  South  and  North 
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Wales  by  the  queen's  letters  patent,  bearing  date  April  25, 
1683.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  civil  employments,  he  made  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  martial  line,  when  the  french  am- 
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baffadors,  accompanied  by  great  numbers  of  their  nobility, 
were  in  England  a  fecond  time  to  treat  of  the  queen's  marriage 
with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  in  1581.  Tilts  and  tournaments 
were  the  courtly  entertainments  in  thofe  days;  and  they  were 
performed  in  the  moft  magnificent  manner  on  this  occaiion  by 
two  noblemen,  befide  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville, 
who  with  the  reft  behaved  fo  gallantly  as  to  win  the  reputation 
of  a  moft  gallant  knight.  In  1586,  thefe  two  friends  were  fe- 
parated  by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  former,  who  in  his 
death  bequeathed  to  his  dear  friend  one  moiety  of  his  books. 

In  J5--.8  Mr.  Greville  attended  his  kinfman,  the  earl  of 
Eifcx  to  Ox-ord,  and  among  other  perfons  in  that  favourite's 
train  was  created  M.  A.  April  n,  that  year.  Jn  1558,  he 
•was  accufed  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  a  certificate  of  fe- 
veral  gentlemen  borderers  upon  Farickwood  in  Warwickshire, 
of  having  made  wa'tc  there  to  the  value  of  14,000!.  but  the 
profecution  feems  to  have  been  dropped,  and,  October  1597, 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  the  fame  year,  he  applied  for  the  office  of  treaiurer 
of  the  war;  and  about  two  years  afterwards,  in  the  41  ft  of 
Elizabeth,  he  obtained  the  place  of  treasurer  of  marine  caufes 
tor  life.  In  1599*  a  com  minion"  was  ordered  to  be  made  out 
for  him  as  rear-admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  be 
lent  forth  againft  another  threatened  invaiion  by  the  fpaniards. 

During  this  glorious  reign,  he  frequently  reprefented  his 
county  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  together  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lacy ;  and  it  has  been  obferved  that  a  better  choice  could  not 
have  been  made,  as  both  of  them  were  learned,  wife,  and 
honcfc.  He  continued  a  favourite  ot  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
end  of  her  reign.  The  beginning  of  the  next  opened  no  leis 
in  his  favour.  At  the  coronation  of  James  I.  July  15.  1603, 
he  was  made  K.  B.  and  his  office  of  fecretary  to  the  council 
of  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  was  confirmed  to  him  for 
life,  by  a  patent  bearing  date  July  24.  In  th?  fecond  year  of 
this  king,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  Warwick  caftle.  He  was 
greatly  pleaftrd  with  this  favour,  and,  the  caftle  being  in  a 
ru-inous  condition,  he  laid  out  at  leaft  20,000!.  in  repairing  it. 

He  was  afterwards  poffefled  of  feveral  very  beneficial  places 
in  the  marches  court  of  Wales,  and  at  prelent  he  feems  to 
have  confined  his  views  within  the  limits  of  thefe  offices.  He 
perceived  the  meaiures  of  government  quite  altered,  and  the 
flate  waning  from  the  iuftre  in  which  he  had  feen  it  fhine : 
beiides,  he  had  little  hopes  of  being  preferred  to  any  thing  con- 
iiderable  in  the  miniftry,  as  he  met  with  fome  diicourage- 
nients  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  the  fecretary,  and  the  perfons 
in  power.  In  this  portion  of  affairs,  he  feems  to  have  formed 
fonie  ichemes  of  retirement,  ir\  order  to  write  the  hiftory  of 
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queen  Elizabeth's  life.  In  which  view  he  drew  up  a  plan, 
commencing  with  the  union  of  the  two  rofes  in  the  marriage 
of  Henry  VII.  and  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  execution 
of  it;  but  the  perufal  of  the  records  in  the  council  cheft  being 
denied  him  by  the  fecretary,  as  he  could  not  complete  his 
work  in  that  authentic  and  fubftantial  manner  as  became  him, 
he  broke  off  the  defign,  and  difpofed  himfelf  to  revife  the  pro- 
duct of  his  juvenile  itudies  and  his  poetical  recreations  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

During  the  life  of  the  treafurer  Cecil,  he  obtained  no  ad- 
vancement in   the  court  or  ftate;   but,  in    1615,  fome   time 
after  his  death,  was  made  under-treafurer  and  chancell  r  of 
the  exchequer;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  called  to  the 
board  of  privy-council.     In  1617,  he  obtained  from  the  king 
a  fpecial  charter,  confirming  all   fuch  liberties  as    had  been 
granted  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  behalf  of  the  town  of  Alcef- 
ter,  upon  a  new  referved  rent  often  (hillings  a  year;  and,  in 
1620,  was  created  lord  Brooke  of  Beauchamp-court.     He  ob- 
tained this  dignity  as  well  by  his  merit  and  fidelity  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  offices  as  by  his  noble  defcent  from  the  N  evils, 
Wiiloughbys  de  Brooks,  and  Beauchamps.     September  1621, 
he  was  made    one  of  the  lords   of  the   king's  bed -chamber, 
whereupon   reiigning  his  poll  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  fiic- 
ceeded  therein  by  Richard  Weilon,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland. 
After  the  demife  of  king  James,  he  continued  in  the  privy- 
council  of  Charles   I.    in  the  beginning   of  whofe  reign  he 
founded  a  hi  (lory-lecture   in  the  univernty- of  Cambridge,  and 
endowed  it  with  a  falary  of  lool.  per  annum.     He  did  notlong 
lurvive  this  laft  act  of  generofity  ;  for,  though  he  was  a  mu- 
nificent patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he  at  lafl  fell  a 
facririce  to  the  extraordinary  outrage  of  a  difcontented  domel- 
tic.       The  account  we  have  of  this  fatal  event   is,  that  his 
lordfhip,  neglecting  to  reward  one  Ralph  Heywood,  who  had 
fpent  the  greater!  part  of  his  life  in  his  fervice,  this  attendant 
expostulated  thereupon  with  his  lordihip  in  his  bed-chamber, 
at  Brook-houie  in  Holborn;  and,  being  feverely  reproved  for 
it,   prefently  gave  his  lordfhip  a  mortal  {lab  in  the  back  with 
a  knife  or  fword  ;  after  which  he  withdrew  into  another  room, 
and,  locking  the  door,  murdered  himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon. 
He  died  September  30,  1628,  and   his   corpfe  being  wrapt  in 
lead  was  conveyed  from  Brook-houfe,  Holborn,  to  Warwick; 
where  it  was    interred  on  the    north    fide  of  the  choir  of  St 
Mary's  church  there,  in  his  own  vault,  which  had   formerly 
been  a  chapter-houic  of  the  church  ;  and  where,  upon  his  mo- 
nument, there  is  this  infcription  :  "  FULKE  GREVILLE,  Ser- 
vant to  QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  Counfelior  to  KINO  JAMES,  and 
Friend  lo  SIR.  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  TropheunaPeccati»"     Indeed, 

he 
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he  made  his  dear  friend  the  great  exemplar  of  his  life  in  every 
thins;  ;  and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as  the  patron  of  the 
IV'ufes  in  general  as  well  as  Spenfer  in  particular,  fo  we  are 
told,  lord  Brooke  ckfired  to  be  known  to  po'rerity  under  no 
other  character  than  that  of  Shakfpeare's  and  Ben  Jonfon's 
mauVr,  lord-chancellor  Egerton,  and  bifhop  Overal's  patron. 
His  lordfhip  alib  obtained  the  office  of  Clarencieux  at  arms  for 
Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully  acknowledged  it  in  his  life- 
time, and  at  his  de^th  left  him  a  piece  of  plate  in  his  will. 
He  alfo  raifed  John  Spsed  from  a  mechanic  to  be  an  hiftorio- 
grapher. 

His  lordfhip  had  an  elegant  tafte  for  all  kinds  of  polite 
learning,  but  his  inclination  as  well  as  his  genius  led  him  par- 
ticularly to  hiftory  and  pcetry.  Hence,  with  refpeft  to  the 
former,  it  was  that  lord  Bacon  fabmitted  his  "Life  of  Henry 
VI 1."  to  his  perufal  and  animadverlions.  And  his  extraordi- 
nary kindnefs  to  Sir  William  Davenant  muft  be  added  to  other 
confpicuous  evidences  of  the  latter;  that  poet  he  took  into  his 
family  when  very  young,  and  was  fo  much  delighted  with  his 
pro  mi  ling  g-  nius,  that,  as  long  as  the  patron  lived,  the  poet 
had  his  refidence  with  him,  and  probably  formed  the  plan  of 
fome  of  his  firfl  plays  under  his  lordfhip's  encouragement, 
fince  they  were  publilhed  foon  after  his  death.  This  noble 
lord  was  never  married,  fo  that  his  honour  falling  by  the 
patent  to  his  kinfman  Robert  Greville,  he  directed  his  efbte 
alfo  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to  the  fame  relation,  being 
next  of  kin  to  him. 

GREVIN  (JAMES),  a  famous  french  poet  and  phyfician, 
born  at Clermont,  in  Beauvoiiis,  in  1538.  He  began  early  to 
write,  and  pracYifcd  phyfic  with  fuccefs.  He  was  long  re- 
tained in  the  fervice  of  Manraret  of  France,  duchefs  of  Savov, 
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whom  he  followed  to  Piedmont.  He  died  at  Turin  the  ^th  of 
November  1573,  aged  thirty-two.  There  are  three  plays  ex- 
tant of  his:  "The  Treafurer's  Wife,"  a  comedy,  in  1558; 
the  "  Death  of  Carfar,"  a  tragedy ;  and  the  "  Frighted  Ones, 
fl.es  EftahisJ"  a  comedy,  both  acted  the  fame  day  at  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais.  Grevin,  though  matched  away  by  a  pre- 
mature-death,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation,  not  only  as  a 
poet,  but  as  a  phyikian.  Our  authors  give  him  this  favour- 
able teftimony,  "  that  he  effaced  all  who  preceded  him  on  the 
french  ftage,  and  chat  eight  or  ten  fuch  poets  as  he  would  have 
put  it  on  a  good  footing.  His  verfificaticn  is  eafy  and  fmooth, 
efpecially  in  his  comedies,  and  his  plots  are  well  contrived." 
His  poems  and  plays  were  printed  at  Paris,  8vo.  1561.  He 
left  alfo  a  "  Treatilc  on  Poifons,"  and  an  "  Apology  for 
Antimony,"  both  tranflated  into  latin  and  printed  in  4to.  He 
was  a  calviniii  and  united  with  Rochanuieu  and  Florence 
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Chriftian  in  writing  their  ingenious  poem,  entituled,  "  The 
Temple,"  which  they  wrote  againft  Ronfard,  who  had  abufed 
the  ealvinifls  in  his  dHcourfe  on  the  "  Miferies  of  Time." 

GREVIUS,  or  GR^EVIUS  (JonN  GEORGE),  a  great 
latin  critic,  was  born  January  29,  1632,  at  Naumbourg,  in. 
Saxony;  and,  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  clavlical 
learning  in  his  own  country,  was  fent  to  finiih  his  education 
at  Leipfic, under  the  profeflors  Rivinus  and  St ranch ius-  This 
laft  was  his  relation  by  the  mother's  fide,  and  fat  opponent  hi 
the  profeflbr's  chair,  when  our  author  performed  h.^  exercife 
for  his  degree;  on  which  occafion  he  maintained  a  ihefis, 
"  De  Moribus  Germanorum."  As  his  father  defignel  to  breed 
him  to  the  law,  he  applied  himfelf  a  while  to  that  ftudy,  but 
not  without  devoting  much  of  his  time  to  polite  literature, 
which  he  affected  moil,  and  which  he  afterwards  made  the 
fole  object:  of  his  application.  With  this  view  he  removed  to 
Deventer  in  Holland,  attended  the  le&ures  of  John  Francis 
Gronovius ;  and,  conferring  with  him,  became  entirely  fixed 
in  his  refolution.  He  was  fingularly  pleafed  with  this  pro- 
fevTor,  fo  that  he  fpent  two  years  in  thefe  ftudies  under  his  di- 
rection, and  profited  fo  much  thereby,  that  he  afterwards  fre- 
quently afcribed  all  his  knowledge  to  the  amitance  of  this 
mailer.  However,  refolvins;  to  make  ufe  of  all  advantages 
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for  improving  himfelf,  he  went  thence  firft  to  l.eyden  to  hear 
Daniel  Heinfius,  and  next  to  Amfterdam ;  where,  attending  the 
lectures  of  Alexander  Morus  and  David  Blondel,  this  lail 
perfuaded  him  to  renounce  the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he 
had  been  bred,  and  to  embrace  Calvinifm. 

Mean  while,  his  reputation  increafed  daily,  and  was  now 
raifed  fo  high,  though  but  twenty-four  years  of  age,  that  he 
was  judged  qualified  for  the  chair ;  and,  upon  the  death  of 
Schulting,  a&ually  nominated  to  the  profeilbrihfp  of  Duifburg 
by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh  :  who  at  the  fame  time  yield- 
ed to  his  defire  of  viiiting  Antwerp,  BruvTeLs,  Lorrain,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  ;  in  order  to  complete  the  plan  he  had 
Laid  down  for  finiiliing  his  ftudies  before  he  entered  upon  the 
exercife  of  his  office.  Young  as  he  was,  he  appeared  every 
way  equal  to  the  employ  ;  but  held  the  phce  no  longer  than 
two  years;  when  he  doled  with  an  offer  of  the  profefTorfiiip 
of  Deventer,  which,  though  of  lefs  value  than  Duifburg, 
was  more  acceptable  to  him  oil  many  accounts.  He  had  a 
fingular  affeclion  for  the  place,  where  tiril  he  indulged  his  in- 
clination for  thefe  ftudies.  He  had  the  pleafure  of  fucceeding 
his  much-beloved  Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  particular  re- 
commendation on  his  removal  to  Levden.  It  muftbe  remem- 
bered alfo,  that  he  was  a  profeiyte  to  Calvin  in  the  eftab  ilhed 
religion  at  Deventer,  noteafily,  if  at  all,  tolerated  at  Duifbi  rg  ; 
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and  laftly,  in  Holland,  there  was  a  fairer  profpeft  of  prefer* 
rnent  Accordingly,  in  1661,  the  States  of  Utrecht  made  him 
profeffor  of  eloquence  in  that  tiniverfity  in  the  room  of  Paulus 
,/Ernilius. 

Here  he  fixed  his  ambition,  and  refolved  to  move  no  more. 
Jn  this  temper  he  rejected  felicitations  both  from  Amfterdam 
and  Leyden.  The  elector  Palatine  likewife  attempted  in 
vain  to  draw  him  to  Heydelberg,  and  the  republic  of  Venice 
to  ija.:ua.  He  was  in  a  manner  naturalized  to  Holland  :  and 
the  States  of  Utrecht,  being  determined  not  to  part  if  poflible 
with  him,  laid  freili  obligations  upon  him;  and,  in  1673, 
added  to  that  of  eloquence  the  profefTorfhip  of  politics  and 
hiftory.  In  thefe  ftations  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fought 
after  by  perfons  of  different  countries  ;  feveral  coming  from 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  his  inftrudticns,  many  from 
England.  He  had  filled  all  thefe  pofts,  with  a  reputation 
nothing  inferior  to  any  of  his  timp,  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  fuddenly  carried  off  with  an  apoplexy,  January 
u,  1703,  in  his  7  ill:  year. 

He  had  eighteen  children  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1656,  but  was  furvived  only  by  four  daughters.  One  of  his 
fons,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died  1692,  in  his  23d  year,  while 
he  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  was 
finiftied  afterwards  by  his  father,  and  printed  in  1697. 

Grevius  did  great  fervice  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not  fo 
much  by  original  productions  of  his  own,  as  by  procuring 
many  editions  of  authors,  \vhkh  he  enriched  with  notes  and 
excellent  prefaces,  as  Hefiod,  Callimachus,  Suetonius,  Ci- 
cero, Florus,  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Juftin,  Caefar, 
Lucian.  He  publifhed  allb,  of  the  moderns,  Cafaubon's 
"  Letters,"  feveral  pieces  of  Meurfius,  Huet's  "  Poemata," 
Junius  4<  De  pidlura  veterum,"  Eremita  "  De  Vita  aulica  & 
civili,"  and  others  of  lefs  note.  But  his  chef  a?  oeuvre  is  his 
"  Thefaurus  Antiquitatum  Romanarum,"  in  12  vols.  folio;  to 
\vhichhe  added  afterwards  "Thefaurus  Antiq.  &  Hiflor.  Italiae," 
which  were  printed  after  his  death,  1704,  in  3  vols.  folio. 
There  alfo  came  out  in  1707,  "  J.  G.  Grevili  Praele&iones  & 
CXX  Epiftoloe  colle&se  ab  Alb:  Fabricio;"  to  which  was  added 
"  Burman ni  Oratiodidla  in  Gissvii  funere,"  to  which  we  are 
obliged  for  the  particulars  of  this  memoir.  In  1717  was 
printed  <A  J.G.GraeviiOrationes  quas  Ultrajecti  habuit,"  8vo. 
A  great  number  of  his  letteis  were  publifhed  by  Burman  in 
his  "•  Sylloge  Epiftolarum,"  in  5  vols.  410.  And  the  late 
Dr.  Mead  was  poilelTed  of  a  collection  of  original  letters  in  MS. 
written  to  Grevius  by  the  moil  eminent  perfons  in  learning,  as 
Baihage,  Bayle,  Burman,  Le  Clerc,  Faber,  Fabricius,  Gro- 
"usj  Kuiier,  Limborch,  PufFcndorfF,  Salmufius,  Spanheiiri, 
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Spinofa,  Tollius,  Bentley,  Dodwell,  Locke,  Potter,  Abbe 
Boifuet,  Bignon,  Harduin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillant, 
&c.  from  the  year  167010  1703,  when  Grevius  died. 

GREUZE,  one  of  the  fined  painters  of  whom  France  can 
boad.     His   work.?  are  diilinguifhed   by  a  thoufand  ci re u al- 
liances, which  render  them  the  delight  of  all  fpedlators.     His 
Pere  de  famille,  in 'which   is  reprefented  the   old   man  giving 
his  daughter,  with  a  portion,  to  an  honeil  lad,  whom  he  in- 
flrufts  in  his  duty,  is  wonderful,  natural,  and  expreffive  :   and 
contains  many  niofl  inimitable  touches:   his  Filial  Piety,  or  the 
Effect  of  the  old  Man's  IndrucYions,  is  likewife  worthy  of  all 
the  praife  that  can  be  bellowed  on   it.     The  figure  of  the   pa- 
ralytic old  man  is  defigned  in  a  mod  fuperior  manner  ;  the  airs 
of  alt   the  heads,  particularly  thofe  of  the  man  and  his  wife, 
are  finely  expreflive :  the  different  charafteriftical   degrees    of 
grief,  in    the   group    around  him,  exquiiitively  imagined  and 
executed   in   the    happieil  manner  ;     the    attitudes   fine,    the 
ages   all   diftinftly  marked;    and,  in   a  word,  every  point  of 
compofition  united  to  render  the  picture  worthy  of  the  artift. 
His  piece  repfefenting  a  young  woman,  her  head  reclined  up- 
on her  hand,  bewailing  the  lofs  of  a  canary  bird,  which  lies 
dead  in  a  cage,  is  a  work  of  moft  inimitable  expreffion :  no- 
thing  but  life  itfeif  can  equal  the  fpirit  and  finking  truth  of 
this  piece.      His  portraits  have  all  great  merit;  and  his  merely 
grotefque  pieces  are  full  of  life  and  expreilion. 

GKEW  (Or, AD i AH),  a  worthy  parifh  prieil,  was  born, 
1607,  at  Atherfton  in  Warwickfhire ;  and,  having  been  well 
grounded  in  grammar-learning  under  his  uncle  Mr.  John 
Denifon,  was  fent  to  Baliol-college  in  Oxford,  in  1624.  Heie 
purfuing  his  ftudies  carefully,  he  became  qualified  for  acade- 
mical honours ;  and,  taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  re- 
gular times,  he  entered  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  into  the 
prieflhood.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars,  he  fided 
with  the  parliament  party,  took  the  covenant,  and,  at  the  re- 
qued  of  the  corporation  of  Coventry,  became  minifter  of  the 
great  parifh  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city.  He  filled  this  dation 
by  a  confcientious  performance  of  all  his  duties-  The  found- 
nefs  of  his  do&rine  according  to  his  perfuafion,  the  prudence 
and  fanclity  of  his  converfation,  the  vigilancy  and  tendernefs 
of  his  care,  were  of  that  conftant  tenor,  that  he  feemed  to  do 
all  which  the  bed  writers  upon  the  pailoral  office  tell  us  fhould 
be  done.  As  he  fided  with  the  prelbyterians  againfl  the  hierar- 
chy, fo  he  joined  with  that  party  alfo  againfl  the  deiign  of  de- 
ftroying  the  king.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  acted  both 
with  integrity  and  courage,  of  which  we  have  the  following 
remarkable  indance  :  In  1648,  when  Cromwell,  then  lieu- 
tenant-general, was  at  Coventry  upon  his  march  towards  Lori- 
VOL,  Vll.  N  don, 
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don,  Mr.  Grew  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him 
the  wickednefs  of  the  defign,  then  more  vifibly  on  foot,  for 
taking  off  his  majefty,  and  the  fad  confequences  thereof, 
(hould  it  take  effect ;  earneftly  prefTing  him  to  ufe  his  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it,  and  not  ceafing  to  folicit  him,  till  he 
obtained  his  promife  for  it.  Nor  was  he  fatisfied  with  this  ; 
afterwards,  when  thedefign  became  too  apparent,  he  addrefled 
a  letter  to  him.  reminding  him  of  his  promife,  and  took  care 
to  have  his  letter  delivered  into  Cromwell's  own  hands. 

In  1651,  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  divinity,  and  com- 
pleted that  of  doctor  the  enfuing  a 61,  when  he  preached  the 
"  Concio  ad  Clerum"  with  applaufe.  In  1654,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  afTiftants  to  the  commiffioners  of  War- 
xvickfhire,  for  the  ejection  of  fuch  as  were  then  called  fcan- 
dalous,  ignorant,  and  infufficient  miniflers  and  Ichoolmafters. 
He  continued  at  St.  iVlichaePs,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved 
among  his  pariihioners,  til!  his  majefty's  reiteration;  after 
which  he  feems  to  have  refigned  his  benefice  in  purfuance  to 
the  act  of  conformity  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
engaged  among  the  conventiclers  after  his  deprivation  ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  he  preferved  the  refpect  and  affection  of  the 
citizens  of  Coventry  till  his  death,  which  happened  October 
22,  i6q8.  He  publiihed  "  A  Sinner's  Justification  by  Cbrift, 
&c.  delivered  in  feveral  Sermons  on  Jer.  ii.  6.  1670."  8vo. 
and  li  Meditations  upon  our  Saviour's  Parable  of  the  prodigal 
•Son,  &c.  1678,"  4to,  both  at  the  requeft,  and  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  of  fome  of  his  quondam  pariihioners. 

GREW  (NEHEMIAH),  ion  of  the  preceding,  a  learned 
writer  and  pbyiician,  who,  being  apparently  bred  up  in  his 
father's  principles  of  nonconformity,  was  fent  abroad  to  com- 
plete his  education  in  one  of  the  foreign  univeriities.  There 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  after  which,  refolving  to  fettle 
in  London,  he  flood  candidate  for  an  honorary  fellowfhip 
in  the  College  of  Phyficians  there,  and  was  admitted  Septem- 
ber 30,  1600.  He  grew  into  an  exteniive  practice  by  his 
merit,  which  had  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  Society; 
\vhere  he  was  cho'en  fellow  fome  years  before,  and,  upon  the 
death  of  ivir.  Oldenburg  their  iecretary,  fucceeded  him  in 
that  poft  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  1677.  In  confequence  whereof, 
he  carried  on  the  publication  of  the  "  Philoibphical  Tranf- 
actions"  from  January  enfuing  till  the  end  of  February  1678. 
In  the  meantime,  purluant  to  an  order  of  council  of  July  18 
that  year,  he  drew  up  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  natural  and  ar- 
tificial Rarities  belonging  to  the  Society."  This  was  pub-? 
Jifbed  under  the  title  of  "Mufeuai  Regalis  Societatis,  &c. 
1681,"  folio,  and  was  followed  by  "  A  comparative  Anatomy 
of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  begun,  ccc.  i63i,"  folio;  and 
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f*  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  &c.  1612,"  folio.  After  this  he 
continued  to  employ  the  prefs  for  the  fervice  of  the  public, 
and  his  own  reputation  at  the  fame  time,  :fmce  he  printed 
feveral  other  treadles  much  efteerfled  bv  the  learned  world  [K], 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  being  mofily  tranilated  into  Latin 
by  foreigners.  Thus  he  palled  his  time  with  the  reputation,  of 
a  learned  author  and  an  able  practitioner  i^  h-.r,  profeffion  till 
his  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  on  Lady-day,  1711. 

GREY  (Lady  JAKE),  an  illuftrious  perfonage  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England  by  both  parents:  her  grandmother 
on  her  father's  fide,  Henry  Grey,  marquis  of  Dorfet,  being 
queen-confort  to  Edward  IV  ;  and  her  grandmother  on  her 
mother's,  lady  Frances  Brandon,  being  daughter  to  Henry 
VII.  queen  dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of  Mary  queen 
of  Scots.  Lady  Jane  was  born,  153??  at  Bradgate,  her 
father's  feat  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  very  early  gave  aftonifhing 
proofs  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  parts;  infomuch,  that  upon  a 
comparifon  with  Edward  VI.  who  was  partly  of  the  fame 
age,  and  thought  a  kind  of  miracle,  the  fuperiority  has  been 
given  to  her  in  every  refpeft.  Her  genius  appeared  in  the 
works  of  her  needle,  in  the  beautiful  character  in  which  Hie 
wrote;  betides  which,  fhe  played  admirably  on  various  in- 
flruments  of  muiic,  and  accompanied  them  with  a  voice 
exquifitely  fweet  in  itielf,  and  aflilled  by  all  the  graces  that 

art  could  beftow.     Thefe,  however,  were  only  inferior  orna- 
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ments  in  her  chara£terj  and,  as  ihe  was  far  from  priding 
herfelf  upon  them,  fo,  through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in, 
exacting  them,  they  became  her  grief  more  than  her 
pleafure. 

Her  father  had  himfelf  a  tincture  of  letters,  and  was  a, 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Harding 
and  Aylrrier,  both  men  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  whom  he 
employed  as  tutors  to  his  daughter;  and  under  whofe  in- 
ftrucYions  fhe  made  fuch  a  proficiency  as  amazed  them  both. 
Her  own  language  fhe  Ipoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accu- 
racy: the  french,  Italian,  latin,  and  it  is  faid  greek,  were  as 

[x]    Thefe  are,    T.    "  ObfervaCions  tains  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom  in  the 

touching  the  Nature  of  Snow,''  in  Phil,  lower    World,  1701,"  fol.     This  is  his 

Tranf.   No.  92.     ? .  "The   Defcription  capital  piece,  was  nniverfally  read,  and 

and  Ufe  of  the  Pores  in  the  Skin  of  the  among  others  foon  drew  the  eves  of  Mr. 

Hands  and  Feet "      I  hid.  No.  159.   for  Bayle  ;  who,  finding  Come   of  his  rrin- 

May,  1684.     3-  "  Tra<ftatus  de  falis  ca-  ciplss  in  danger  therehy,  thought  proper 

thartici  amari   in   agris  Ebalhamenfibus  to  attack,   it  :    but  a  defence   appeared 

&  hujufmodi  aliis  content!  natura  &  nfa,  foon     after     in     the     "    Hibliotheque 

1695,"  izmo.     4.  "  Cofmologia  Sacra :  Choifie,"    Tom.   V.    written     by    Ls 

or  a  Difcourfe  of  the  Umverfe,  as  it  is  CI«TC,  u  ho  had  printed  an  abridgement 

the   Creature    and    Kingdom  of  God:  of  the  "  Cofmologia"  in'  Tom.  I.  II.  and 

chiefly  written  todernonlh'ate  the  Truth  111,  of  the  fame  **  Sibliothe^ue." 
and  Excellence  of  the  B;b!e;  which  con- 
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natural  to  her  as  her  .own.  She  not  only  under  flood  them, 
but  fpoke  and  wrote  them  with  the  greateft  freedom:  fhe  was 
verfed  like«  ife  in  hebrew,  chaldee,  and  arable,  and  all  this 
while  a  mere  child.  She  had  alfo  a  fedatenefs  of  temper,  a 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  a  folidity  of  judgement,  that 
enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the  miftrefs  of  languages,  but 
of  fciences ;  fo  that  fhe  thought,  fpoke,  and  reafoned,  upon 
fubjec~ts  of  the  greateft  importance,  in  a  manner  that  furprized 
all.  With  thefe  endowments,  fhe  had  fo  much  mildnefs, 
humility,  and  modefty,  that  fhe  fet  no  value  upon  thofe 
acquifitions.  She  was  naturally  fond  of  literature,  and  that 
fondnefs  was  much  heightened  as  well  by  the  feverity  of  her 
parents  in  the  feminine  part  of  her  education,  as  by  the  gen- 
tlenefs  of  her  tutor  Aylmer  in  this:  when  mortified  and  con- 
founded by  the  unmerited  chiding  of  the  former,  fhe  returned 
with  double  pleafure  to  the  lefTons  of  the  latter,  and  fought  in 
Demofthenes  and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors,  the 
delight  that  was  denied  her  in  all  other  fcenes  of  life,  in 
which  fhe  mingled  but  little,  and  feldom  with  any  fatisfaclion. 
It  is  true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  great  fa- 
vour in  which  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  her  father  flood  both 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  unavoidably  brought  her 
fometimes  to  court,  and  fhe  received  many  marks  of  Edward's 
attention ;  yet  ihe  feems  to  have  continued  for  the  mod  part 
in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

Here  fhe  was  with  her  beloved  books  in  1550,  when  the 
famous  Roger  Afcham  called  on  a  vifit  to  the  family  in  Au- 
guft ;  and  all  the  reft  of  each  fex  being  out  a-hunting,  he 
went  to  wait  upon  lady  Jane  in  her  apartment,  and  found  her 
reading  the  *'  Phtedon"  of  Plato  in  the  original  greek.  Afto- 
nifhed  at  it,  after  the  firil  compliments,  he  afked  her,  why 
Ihe  loft  fuch  pafHme  as  there  needs  muft  be  in  the  park ;  at 
which  fmiling,  fhe  anfwered,  "  I  wift  all  their  fport  in  the 
park  is  but  a  fhadow  to  that  pleafure  that  I  find  in  Plato. 
Alas,  good  folk,  they  never  felt  what  true  pleafure  meant." 
This  naturally  leading  hi  mtojenquire  how  a  lady  of  her  agehad 
attained  to  fuch  a  depth  of  pleafure  both  in  the  Platonic  language 
and  philofophy,  fhe  made  the  following  very  remarkable  re- 
ply: *'  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth,  which  per- 
chance you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greateft  benefits  which 
ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  fent  me  fo  fharp  and  fevere 
parents,  and  fo  gentle  a  fchoolmatier.  For  when  I  am  in 
prefence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  fpeak,  keep 
filence,  fit,  ftand,  or  go,  eat,  drink?  be  merry  or  fad,  be 
fewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any  thing  elfe,  I  am  fo 
fharply  taunted,  fo  cruelly  threatened,  yea  prefently  fometimes 
with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I  will 
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not  name,  for  the  honour  I  bear  them)  fo  without  meafure 
mifordered,  that  I  think  myfelf  in  hell,  till  time  come  that  1 
muft  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me  fo  gently,  fo  plea- 
fa  ntly,  with  fuch  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
the  time  nothing  while  1  am  with  him  ;  and,  when  I  am  called 
from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  becaufe  whatfoever  I  do  elfe 
but  learning  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  mif- 
liking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  fo  much  my 
pleafure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleafure  and  more, 
and  that  in  refpect  of  it  all  other  pleafures  in  very  deed  be  but 
trifles  and  troubles  unto  me."  What  reader  is  not  melted 
with  this  fpeech  ?  What  fcholar  does  not  envy  Afcham's  fe- 
licity at  this  interview?  He  was  indeed  very  deeply  afrecled 
with  it,  and  to  that  impreffion  we  owe  the  difcovery  of  fome 
farther  particulars  concerning  this  lovely  fcholar. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  going  to  London  in  order  to  attend 
Sir  Richard  Morrifon  on  his  embaffy  to  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  following  to  the  deareft 
of  his  friends  [L],  having  informed  him  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  and  happinefs  of  being  admitted  to  converfe  familiarly 
with  this  young  lady  at  court,  and  that  me  had  written  a  very 
elegant  letter  to  him,  he  proceeds  to  mention  this  vifit  at 
Bradgate,  and  his  iurprife  thereon,  not  without  fome  degree 
of  rapture.  Thence  he  takes  occafion  to  obferve,  that  ihe 
both  fpoke  and  wrote  greek  to  admiration;  and  that  flie  had 
promifed  to  write  him  a  letter  in  that  language,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  fend  her  one  firir,  from  the  emperor's  court. 
But  this  rapture  rofe  much  higher  while  he  was  penning  a  let- 
ter addrefTed  to  herfelf  the  following  month.  There,  fpeaking 
of  this  interview,  he  allures  her,  that  among  all  the  agreeable 
varieties  which  he  had  met  with  in  his  travels  abroad,  nothing 
had  occurred  to  raife  his  admiration  like  that  incident  in  the 
preceding  fu miner  when  he  found  her,  a  young  maiden  by 
birth  fo  noble,  in  the  abfence  of  her  tutor,  and  in  the  fumptu- 
ous  houfe  of  her  moft  noble  father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the 
reft  of  the  family,  both  male  and  female,  were  regaling  them- 
ielves  with  the  pleafures  of  the  chace ;  I  found,  continues  he, 
«  Zsu  Kot,l  @fc/,  O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  Gods  !  I  found,  I  fay, 
the  divine  virgin  diligently  ftudying  the  divine  "  Phaedo"  of 
the  divine  Plato  in  the  original  greek.  Happier  certainly  in 
this  refpeft  than  in  being  defcended,  both  on  the  father  and 
mother's  fide,  from  kings  and  queens.  He  then  puts  her  in 
mind  of  the  greek  epiflle  ihe  had  promifed  ;  prompted  her  to 
write  another  alfo  to  his  friend  Sturmius,  that  what  he  had 
faid  of  her,  whenever  he  came,  might  be  rendered  credible  by 
fuch  authentic  evidence 

Sturmius.  See  art,  A5CHAM. 
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If  lady  Jane  received  ibis  letter  in  the  country,  yet  it  is 
probable  The  did  not  flay  there  long  after,  fmce  fome  changes 
happened  in  the  family  which  inuft  have  brought  her  to  town  ; 
for,  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Brandon,  both 
dying  at  Bugden,  the  bilhop  of  Lincoln's  palace,  of  the  fweat- 
ing  ncknefs,  her  father  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  October 
1551  ;  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  was  alfo  created  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland the  fame  day,  and  in  November  the  duke  of  So- 
nierfet  was  imprifoned  for  a  confpiracy  againil  him  as  privy 
counfellor.  During  this  interval,  came  the  queen-dowager 
of  Scotland  from  France,  who,  being  magnificently  entertain- 
ed by  king  Edward,  was  alfo,  among  other  ladies  of  the  blood 
royal,  complimented  as  her  grandmother^  by  lady  Jane,  who 
was  now  at  court,  and  much  in  the  king's  favour.  In  the 
fummer  of  1552,  the  king  made  a  great  progrefs  through  fome 
parts  of  England,  during  which,  lady  Jane  went  to  pay  her 
duty  to  his  majefty's  lifter,  the  lady  Mary,  at  Newhall  in 
Eiiex;  and  in  this  vrfit  her  piety  and  zeal  againil:  popery 
prompted  her  to  reprove  the  lady  Anne  W bar-ton  for  making  a 
curtefy  to  the  hoft,  which,  being  carried  by  fome  officious  per- 
fon  to  the  ear  of  the  princefs,  was  retained  in  her  heart,  fa 
that  Ihe  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards;  and,  indeed,  the 
events  of  the  following  year  were  not  likely  to  work  a  recon- 
ciliation, 

The  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Northumberland,  who  were 
now,  upon  the  fall  of  Soinerfet,  grown  to  the  height  of  their 
willies  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health  in  1553* 
began  to  think  how  to  prevent  that  reverfe  of  fortune  which, 
as  things  then  flood,  they  forefaw  muft  happen  upon  his 
death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged 
fuincient,  but  a  change  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families.  What  other  ileps 
were  taken,  preparatory  to.  this  bold  attempt,  may  be  feen  in 
the  general  hiitory,  and  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  memoir, 
which  is  concerned  only  in  relating  the  part  that  was  deilined 
for  lady  Jane  to  acl:  in  the  intended  revolution :  but  this  was 
the  principal  part;  in  reality  the  whole  centered  in  h^r.  1  hole 
excellent  and  amiable  qualities,  which  had  rendered  her  dear 
to  a!{  who  had  the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near 
affinity  to  the  king,  fubjecled  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition,  notoriously  not  her  own. '  Upon  this  very  ac~ 
count  ihe  was  married  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth 
foil  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without  being  acquaint 
with  the  real  deiign  of  the  match,  which  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  kind's 
latisfaclion,  that  he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expence  ot 
it  from  the  royal  wardrobe,  In  the  mean  time,  though  the 
6  populace 
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populace  were  very  far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  exorbitant 
greatnefs  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  yet  they  could  not 
help  admiring  the  beauty  and  innocence  which  appeared  in 
lord  Guilford  and  his  bride. 

But  the  pomp  and  fplendor  attending  their  nuptials  was 
the  lad  gleam  of  joy  that  Ihone  in  the  palace  of  Edward,  who 
grew  ib  weak  in  a  few  days  after,  that  Northumberland 
thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  projeft  into  execution.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  beginning,  of  June,  he  broke  the  matter  to  the 
young  monarch  ;  and,  having  fir  ft  made  all  fuch  colourable 
objections  as  the  affair  would  admit  againft  his  majelty's  two 
fitters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
he  obferved,  that,  "  the  lady  jane,  who  flood  next  upon  the 
royal  line,  was  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  qualities ;  that  her 
zeal  for  the  reformation  was  unqueftioned  ;  that  nothing  cculd 
be  more  acceptable  to  the  nation  than  the  profpedt  of  fuch  a 
princefs;  that  in  this  cafe  he  was  bound  to  fet  afide  all  par- 
tialities of  blood  and  nearneis  of  relation,  which  were  inferior 
considerations,  and  ought  to  be  over-  ruled  by  the  public  good." 
To  corroborate  this  diicourle,  care  was  taken  to  place  about 
the  kins:  thofe  who  fhould  make  it  their  bufineis  to  touch 

o 

frequently  upon  this  fubje£fc,  enlarge  upon  the  accompiiih- 
ments  of  lady  Jane,  and  defcribe  her  with  all  imaginable  ad- 
vantages :  fo  that  at  Jaft,  the  kind's  affections  ftandine  for  this 

o  o  o 

difpolition  of  the  crown,  he  yielded  to  overlook,  his  fitters  and 
fet  afide  his  father's  will.  Agreeably  to  which,  a  deed  of  fettle- 
ment  being  drawn  up  in  form  of  law  by  the  judges,  was  iigned 
by  bismajetty,  and  all  the  lords  of  the  council. 

This  difficult  affair  once  accomplished,  and  the  letters  pa- 
tent having  parTed  the  feals  before  the  clofe  of  the  month,  the 
next  ttep  was  to- concert  the  propereft  method  for  carryirg  this 
fettlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to  keep  it  as 
fecretas  poilible.  To  this  end  Northumberland  formed  a  project, 
which,  if  it  had  fucceeded,  would  have  made  all  things  eafy  and 
fecure.  He  directed  letters  to  the  lady  Mary  in  her  brother's; 
name,  requiring  her  attendance  at  Greenwich,  where  the 
court  then  was;  and  (he  had  got  within  half  a  day's  journey 
of  that  place  when  the  king  expired,  July  6,  1553  ;  but,  having 
timely  notice  of  it,  fhe  thereby  avoided  the  mare  which  had 
been  fo  artfully  laid  to  entrap  her.  The  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland,  found  it  neceffary  to  conceal  the  king's  de- 
ceafe,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gain  the  city  of  London, 
and  to  procure  the  confent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was  fo  far  from 
having  any  hand  in  this  buiinefs,  that  as  yet  ihe  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  pains  that  had  been  taken  to  procure  her  the 
title  of  queen.  At  this  juncture,  Mary  lent  a  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  in  which,  though,  fhe  did  not  take  the  title  of 

JN  4  queen, 
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queen,  yet  fhe  clearly  aflerted  her  right  to  the  crown ;  took 
notice  of  their  concealing  her  brother's  death,  and  of  the 
practice  into  which  they  had  lince  entered  ;  intimating,  that 
there  was  {till  room  for  reconciliation,  and  that,  if  they  com- 
plied with  their  duty  in  proclaiming  her  queen,  fhe  could  for- 
give and  even  forget  what  was  part:  hut  in  anfwer  to  this  they 
infixed  upon  the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own  unalterable 
fidelity  to  queen  Jane,  to  whom  they  perfuaded  the  lady  Mary 
to  fubmit. 

Thefe  previous  fteps  being  taken,  and  the  tower  and  city  of 
London  fecured,  the  council  quitted  Greenwich  and  came  to 
London  ;  and  July  TO,  in  the  forenoon,  the  two  Jaft  mention- 
ed dukes  repaired  to  Durham-houfe,  where  the  lady  Jane 
refided  with  her  hufband,  as  pait  of  Northumberland's  family. 
There  the  duke  of  Suffolk  with  much  folemnity  explained  to 
his  daughter  the  difpofiticn  the  late  king  had  made  of  his 
crown  by  letters  patent;  the  clear  fenfe  the  privy-council  had 
of  her  right;  the  confent  of  the  maojflrates  and  citizens  of 
London;  and,  in  conclurioM,  him fe If  and  Northumberland 
fell  on  their  knees,  and  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen  of 
England.  The  poor  lady,  fomewhat  aftoniftied  at  their  dif- 
courfe,  but  not  at  all  moved  by  their  reafons,  or  in  the  leail 
elevated  by  fuch  unexpected  honours,  returned  them  an  an- 
fwer to  this  efFecl: :  "  That  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  and  na- 
tural right  Handing  for  the  king's  lifters,  fhe  would  beware 
of  burdening  her  weak  confcience  with  a  yoke  which  did  be- 
long to  them;  that  fhe  underitood  the  infamy  of  thofe  who 
had  permitted  the  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  fcepter;  that  it 
•were  to  mock  God  and  deride  juftice,  toicruple  at  the  ftealing 
of  a  milling,  and  not  at  the  ufurpation  of  a  crown.  Beiides," 
faid  fhe,  "l  J  am  not  fo  young,  nor  fo  little  read  in  the  guiles 
of  fortune,  to  fufFer  myfelf  to  be  taken  by  them.  If  fhe  enrich 
any,  it  is  but  to  make  them  the  fubjecl  of  her  fpoil  ;  if  fhe 
raiie  others,  it  is  but  to  pleafure  herfelf  with  their  ruins; 
Vvhat  fhe  adored  bet  yeilerday  is  'to-day  her  paitime  ;  and,  if 
3  MOW  permit  her  to  adorn  and  crown  me,  I  muft  to-morrow 
fufFer  her  to  crufh  and  tear  me  to  pieces.  Nay.  with  what 
crown  does  fhe  prefent  me  !  a  crown  which  hath  been  violent- 
ly and  ihamefully  wrefted  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  made 
more  unfortunate  by  the  punifhment  of  Anne  Eoleyn,  and 
others  that  wore  it  after  her:  and  why  then  would  you  have 
me  add  my  blood  to  theirs,  and  be  the  third  vidtim,  from 
whom  this  fatal  crown  may  be  ravifhed  with  the  head  that 
wears  it?  But  in  cafe  it  fhouid  not  prove  fatal  unto  me,  and 
that  all  its  venom  were  confumed,  if  fortune  ihould  give  me 
warranties  of  her  conilancv,  ihould  I  be  well  advifed  to  take 

upon   me  thefe   thorus,  which  would  dilaceratc,  though  not 

*     t  *t  J 
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kill  me  outright;  to  burden  myfelf  with  a  yoke,  which  Would 
not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I  were  affured  not  to  be 
frrangled  with  it?  My  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain  you  proffer 
me,  with  what  precious  flones  foever  it  be  adorned,  or  of  what 
gold  foever  framed.  I  will  not  exchange  my  peace  for  ho- 
nourable and  precious  jealoufies,  for  magnificent  and  glorious 
fetters.  And,  if  you  love  me  fincerely  and  in  good  earneft,  you 
will  rather  wifh  me  a  fecure  and  quiet  fortune,  though  mean, 
than  an  exalted  condition,  expo  fed  to  the  wind,  and  followed 
by  fome  di final  fall," 

However,  (he  was  at  lengih  prevailed  upon,  by  the  exhor- 
tations of  her  father,  the  intercerTion  of  her  mother,  the  art- 
ful perfuafions  of  Northumberland,  and.  above  all.  the  earneft 
clefires  of  herhufband,  whom  fhe  tenderly  loved,  to  yield  her 
aflent  to  what  had  been  and  was  to  be  done..  And  thus, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  fhe  fufFered  herfelf  to  be  conveyed  by 
water  to  the  Tower,  where  file  entered  with  all  the  ftate  of  a 
queen,  attended  by  the  principal  nobility,  and,  which  is  very 
extraordinary,  her  train  fupported  by  the  duchefs  of  Suffolk, 
her  mother,  in  whom,  if  in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of  fuc- 
ceffion  remained.  About  fix  in  the  afternoon,  the  was  pro- 
claimed with  all  due  folemnities  in  the  city;  the  fame  day 
flie  alfo  aifumed  the  regal,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  exercife 
many  acts  of  fovereignty  ;  but,  pairing  over  the  tranfaclions 
of  her  fhort  reign,  which  are  the  fubjedt  of  the  general  hiftory, 
it  is  more  immediately  our  bufinefs  to  conclude  this  article 
with  her  behaviour  on  her  fall.  Queen  Mary  was  no  fooner 
proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then  refided  with 
his  daughter  in  the  tower,  went  to  her  apartment,  and,  in  the 
foftefl  terms  he  could,  acquainted  her  with  the  fituation  of 
their  affairs,  and  that,  laying  aiide  the  ftate  and  dignity  of 
a  queen,  fhe  mull  again  return  to  that  of  a  private  perfon  :  to 
which,  with  a  fettled  and  ferene  countenance,  fhe  made  this 
anfwer  :  "  I  better  brook  this  meHage  than  my  former  ad- 
vancement to  royalty:  out  of  obedience  to  you  and  my  mother, 
I  have  grievoufly  finned,  and  offered  violence  to  myfelf.  Now 
I  do  willingly,  and  as  obeying  the  motions  of  my  foul,  re- 
linquifh  the  crown,  and  endeavour  to  falve  thofe  faults  com- 
mitted by  others  (if  at  leaft  fo  great  a  fault  can  be  falved)  by 
a  willing  relinquifhment  and  ingenuous  acknowledgement  of 
them. 

Thus  ended  her  reign,  but  not  her  misfortunes.  She  faw 
the  father  of  her  hufband,  with  all  his  family,  and  many  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prifoners  to  the  tower  for 
fupporting  her  claim  to  the  crown  ;  and  this  grief  muft  have 
met  with  fome  acceffion  from  his  being  foon  after  brought  to 
fhe  block.  Before  the  end  of  the  mouth,  fhe  had  the'mor- 

tification 
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tification   of  feeing  her  own  father,  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in 
the   fame   circum fiances  with    herfelf;    but  her  mother,    the. 
duchefg,  not  only  remained  exempt  from  all   punifhment,  but 
had  fuch  an  intereil  with  the  queen  as  to  procure  the  duke  his 
liberty  on  the  laft  day  of  the  month.     Lady  Jane  and  her  huf- 
band,  being    ftill   in,  confinement,  were   November  3,    11553, 
carried  from  the  Tower  to  Guildhall  with  Cranmer  and  others, 
arraigned  and  convided  of  high  treafon  before  judge  Morgan, 
who  pronounced  on  them  fentencc  of  death,  the  remembrance 
of  which  afterwards  affe&ed  him  fo  far,  that  he  died   raving. 
However,  the  ftri&nefs  of  their  confinement  was  mitigated  in 
Decerr;ber,  by  a  permiflion  to  take  the  air  in  the  queen's  gar- 
den, and   other  little   indulgences.       This  might  give  fome 
gleams   of  hope;   and  there  are  reafons   to  believe  the  queen 
would  have  f pared  her  life,  if  Wiat's  rebellion  had   not  hap- 
pened ;  but  her  father's  being  engaged  in  that  rebellion  gave 
the  miniiters  an  opportunity  of  perfuading  th?  queen,  that  fhe 
could  not  be  f?Jfe  herfelf,  while  lady  Jane  and   her  hulband 
were  alive  ;  yet  Mary  was  not  brought  without  much  difficulty 
to  take  them  off.     The  news  made  no  great  impreiiion  upon 
lady  Jane  ;  the   bitternefs    of  death  was  paffed;  Hie  had  ex- 
peeled  it  long,  and  was  fo  well  prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that 
fhe  was  very  little  difcompofed. 

But  the  queen's  chanty  hurt  her  more  than  her  juftice. 
The  day  fir  ft  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday  February  thegth; 
and  {he  had,  in  fome  meafure,  taken  leave  of  the  world  by 
writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  Hie  heard  was 
more  difhirbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the  author  of  her 
death  than  with  the  apprehenfion  of  his  OWII[M].  In  this 

[M]  There  is  fomething  fo  ftriking  and,  as  you  well  know  continually  af- 

in  this  letter,  and  fo  much  above  her  fayed  in  taking  the  crown  upon  me,  I 

years,  that  we  cannot  debar  the  reader  feemed  to  con  fen  t,  and  therein  grievouf- 

1rom  it.     It  is  in   thefe   terms:    "Fa-  ly  offended  the  queen  and  her  laws;  yet 

iher,  although  it  pleafeth  God  to  haften  do  I  affui  edly  truft,  thrl  this  my  offence 

:r  y  death   by   you,  by  whom   my   life  towards  God  is  fo  much  the  lei's,  in  that, 

Should   rather   have   been   lengthened  5  being  in  fo    royal  an  eftnte    as  I   was, 

yet  can  1  fo  patiently  take  it,  as  I  yield  mine  enforced  honour  never  mixed  with 

Cod  more  nearly  thanks  for  fhortening  my  innocent  heart.     And  thus,  g'.x>d  fa- 

my  woful   days  than   if  all  the  world  ther,   I  have   opened   my  ftate  to  you, 

liad  been  given  into  my  pciTefTion,  with  whofe  death  at  hand,  although  to  you 

life  lengthened  (o  my  will.     And  albeit  perhaps  it  may  feem  right  woful,  to  me 

I  am  well  allured  of  your  impatient  do-  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  more  wel- 

lois,  redoubled  many  ways,  both  in  be-  come  than   from  this  y.ile  of  mifery  to 

wailing  your  ov\n  wo,  and   alfo,  as   I  af  pi  re  to  that  heavenly  throne  of  all  joys 

Fu:ar,  especially  my  unfortunate  eftate ;  and   pleai'ure  uith  Chrift  our  Saviour ; 

yet,  nr«y  dear  father,  if  I  may  without  in  whofe  ftedfaft  faith,  if  it  be  lawful  for 

offence  rejoice  in  my  irifhaps,  methinks  the  daughter  to  write  fo  to  her  father, 

in  this  J  mr-y   account  myfeU  bleffed ;  theLoid,  that  hitherto  hath  ftrengfhen- 

fhat,  wufhing   my  Ivmds  with  the  inno-  ed  you,  fo  continue  you,  that  at  lift  we 

cency  of  ray  ta&,  my  guiltlefs  blood  may  may  meet  in  heaven,  with  the  Father, 

cry  before  the  Lord,  mercy   to  the  in-  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft."    Fox's  Ads  an<J 

nccent;  and  yet,  though  I   muft  needs  Monuments, 
acknow  ledc,e,    lhat  bein^  conilrained, 

{erene 
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ferene  frame   of  mind,  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbot  of  Weftmin- 

fter,    came  to   her   from  the   queen,  who   was   very  defirous 
fhe  mould  die  profeffing  herfelf  a  papift,  as  her  father-in-law 
had  done,     The    abbot  was  indeed   a  very  fit   inftrument,  if 
any  had  been  fit   for  the  purpofe,   having,  with  an  acute  wit 
-and  a  plaufible  tongue,  a  great  tendernefs  in  his  nature.     Lady 
Jane  received  him  with  much  civility,  and  behaved  towards 
him  with  fo  much  calmnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  temper,   that  he 
could    not   help  being  overcome    with  her  diilrefs :    fo  that, 
either    miftaking  or  pretending   to  miflake   her  meaning,  he 
procured  a  refpite  of  her  execution  till  the  i2th.     When  he 
Acquainted  her  with  it,  (he  told   him,  "that  he  had  entirely 
inifundefflood  her  fen fe  of  her  fituation  ;  that,  far  from  de- 
iiring  her  death  might  be  delayed,   me  expected   and    wifhed 
for  it  as   the  period  of  her  miferies,  and  her  entrance    into 
eternal   happinefs.       Neither   did   he   gain    any    thing  upon, 
her  in  regard  to  popery  ;  flie  heard  him  indeed  patiently,   but 
anfwered  all  his  arguments  with  fuch  ftrength,  clearnefs,  and 
ileadinefs   of  mind,  as   {hewed  plainly  that  religion  had  been 
her  principal  care[N'J.     On  Sunday  evening,  which  was  the 
laft  ihe  was  to  ipend  in  this  world,  (he  wrote  a  letter  in   the 
greek  tongue,  as  foine  fay,  on  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end   of 
a  tettament  in  the  fame  language,  which  ihe  bequeathed  as   a 
legacy  to  her  filler  the  lady  Catharine  Grey ;  a  piece  which, 
if  we  had  no  other  left,  it  is  faid,  were  fuScient  to  render  her 
name  immortal.     In  the  morning,  the  lord  Guiiford  earneitly 
defired   the   officers,  that  he  might  take  his  laft  farewel    of 
Jier;  which  though  they  willingly  permitted,  yet  upon  notice 
fhe  advifed  the  contrary,  "  alluring  him  that  fuch  a  meeting 
would  rather  add  to  his    affli&ipns  then  increafe   his   quiet, 
wherewith  they   had  prepared  their  fouls  for  the   ftroke    of 
death;  that  he  demanded   a   lenitive   which    would    put  fire 
into   the  wound,  and  that  it  was  to   be  feared  her  prefencs 
would  rather    weaken  than    firengthen  him  ;  that   he   ought 
to  take  courage  from  his  reafon,  and  derive  conftancy  from 
his  own  heart;  that  if  his    foul  were  not   firm    and  fettled, 
ihe   could  not  fettle  it  by  her  eyes,  nor  conform  it  by  her 
words  ;  that  he    fhou'd   do   well  to  remit  this    interview  to 
the    other  world;  that   there,  indeed,   friendships  were  hap- 
pv,  and  unions  indifiolubie,  and  that   theirs  would  be  eternal, 
if  their  fouls  carried  nothing  with  them  of  terreftrial,  which 
might  hinder  them  from  rejoicing."     All  (he  could  clo  was, 
to  give  him  a  farewel  out  of  a  window,  as  he  palled  to  the 

[N]  The  particulars  that  palled  be-  an  account  drawn  up  by  herfelf  of  her 
twixt  her  and  Feckenham  are  well  difpute  with  him  about  the  real  prefence 
worth  the  reader's  perufal  in  Fox;  and  is  printed  in  the  <;Phcemx/'  Vol. II. p.^  -\ 

place 
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phce  of  his  dirTolution  [o],  which  he  fufFered  on  the  fcaffold 
on  Tower-hill  with  much  Chriftian  mcrkncfs.  Slie  likcwife 
beheld  his  dead  hody  wrapped  in  a  linen  doth,  as  it  palled  un- 
der her  window  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower. 

And,  about  an  hour  after,  fhe  was  led  to  a  fcaffold  :  fhc 
was  attended  by  Feckenham,  but  was  obferved  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  his  difcourfes,  keeping  her  eyes  ftedfaftly  fixed 
on  a  book  of  prayers  which  Ihe  had  in  her  hand.  After 
ibme  fhort  recollection,  fhe  fainted  thole  who  were  prefent, 
with  a  countenance  perfectly  compofed :  then,  taking  leave 
of  Dr.  Feckenham,  fhe  faid,  "  God  will  abundantly  requite 
you,  good  Sir,  for  your  humanity  to  me,  though  your  dif- 
courfes gave  me  more  uneafmefs  than  all  the  terrors  of  my 
approaching  death."  She  next  addrefled  herfelf  to  the  fpefta- 
tors  in  a  plain  and  ihort  fpeech  ;  after  which,  kneeling  down, 
Ihe  repeated  the  Miferere  in  Englifh.  This  done,  fhe  flood 
tip  and  gave  to  her  women  her  gloves  and  handkerchief,  and 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  her  Prayer-book.  In  untying 
her  gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  affift  her  ;  but  ihe  de- 
fired  he  would  let  her  alone ;  and  turning  to  her  women, 
they  undrefled,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  about 
her  eyes.  The  executioner,  kneeling,  defired  her  pardon,  to 
which  fhe  anfwered,  "  molt  willingly."  He  defired  her  to 
Hand  upon  the  ftraw;  which  bringing  her  within  light  of  the 
block,  fhe  faid,  "  I  pray  difpatch  me  quickly  ;"  adding  pre- 
fently  after,  "  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  ?" 
The  executioner  anfwered,  *4  No,  Madam."  Upon  this, 
the  handkerchief  being  bound  clofe  over  her  eyes,  fhe  began  to 
feel  for  the  block,  to  which  fhe  was  guided  by  one  of  the 
fpectators.  When  fhe  felt  it,  fhe  flretched  herfelf  forward, 
and  faid,  "  Lord,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my  fpirit;" 
and  immediately  her  head  was  feparated  at  one  ftroke. 

Her  fate  was  univerfally  deplored  even  by  the  perfons  beft- 
affected  to  queen  Mary  ;  and,  as  fhe  is  allowed  to  have  been  a 
princefs  of  great  piety,  it  mufl  certainly  have  given  her  much 
difquict  to  begin  her  reign  with  fuch  an  unuiual  effulion  of 
blood;  efpecially  in  the  prefent  cafe  of  her  near  relation,  one 
formerly  honoured  with  her  friendfhip  and  favour,  who  had 

[o]  After  this  fad  fight,  fhe  wrote  ferved  his  foul/'  The  Englifh  ran  thus : 

three  fhort  fentcnces  in  a  table-book,  "  If  my  fault  deferved  punifhment,  my 

in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,   to  this  youth  at  leaft  and  my  imprudence  were 

purport.- In  Greek  :  "  If  his  flain  body  worthy   of  excufe.     God  and  pofterity 

Ihall  give  teftimony  againft  me  before  will  fhew  me  favour.5' — This  book  fhe 

men,  his  mofl  bleifed  foul  fhall  render  gave   to  Sir  John  Bridges,  the  Lieute- 

an  eternal  proof  of  my  innocence  in  the  nant   of  the  Tower,  on  the  fcaffold,  at 

prefence  of  God."  In  Latin  to  this  ef-  his  intreaty  to  beftow  fome  memorial 

feft  :  "  The  juftice  of  man  took  away  upon  him,  as  an  acknowledgement  of 

his  body,  but  the  divide  mercy  has  pre-  his  civility,    Heylip. 

indeed 
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indeed  ufurped,  but  without  deliring  or  enjoying,  the  royal 
diadem  which  fhe  affumed,  by  the  conftraint  of  an  ambitious 
father  and  an  imperious  mother,  and  which  at  the  firft  mo- 
tion fhe  chearfuily  and  willingly  refignecl.  T  his  made  her 
exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad;  the  fame  of  her 
learning  and  virtue  having  reached  over  Europe,  excited  many 
commendations,  and  fome  exprefs  panegyrics  in  different  na- 
tions and  different  languages.  Immediately  after  her  death, 
there  came  out  a  piece,  intuled,  4*  The  precious  Remain's  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,"  in  quarto. 

GREY  (Dr.  ZACHARY),  an  ingenious  Englifh  fcholar, 
was  of  a  Yorkshire  fami!v,  and  born  about  1687.  ^e  was 
admitted  of  Jeius-college  in  1704,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  became  LL.D.  He 
was  rector  of  Houghton-L'onqueft  in  Bedfordlhire,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Giles's  and  St.  Peter's  parifhes  in  Cambridge;  at  which 
lail  he  ufually  parTed  the  winter.  He  died  November  25, 
1766  ;  having  been  twice  married,  and  leaving  two  daughters. 
He  was  the  author  of  near  30  publications,  which  any  one  who 
is  curious  about  them  may  fee  in  the  '*  Anecdotes  of  Bow- 
yer,"  by  Nichols  ;  but  his  edition  of  "  Hudibras,  1744," 
2  vois.  8vo.  is  the  work  which  will  probably  keep  his  me- 
mory alive.  Warburton,  in  his  preface  to  Shakfpeare* 
"  hardly  thinks  there  ever  appeared,  in  any  learned  language, 
fo  execrable  an  heap  of  nonlenfe,  underthe  name  of  Commen- 
taries, as  hath  lately  been  given  us  on  this  fatiric  poet :"  and 
Henry  Fielding,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Voyage  to  Lifbon,"  has 
introduced  '*  the  laborious  much  read  Dr.  Zachary  Grey,  of 
whofe  redundant  notes  on  Hudibras  he  fhall  only  fay,  that  it 
is,  he  is  confident,  the  fingle  book  extant,  in  which  above 
500  authors  art:  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Dr.  Mead."  This  is  meant  for  wit; 
the  former  was  the  effect  of  a  fcurrilous  and  abuii-ve  fpirit: 
and  we  think  our  author  has  very  well  obfervcd,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Warton  upon  Shakfpeare,  that,  "'  if  Butler  is 
worth  reading,  he  is  worth  explaining  ;  and  the  refearches 
ufed  for  fo  valuable  and  elegant  a  purpofe  merit  the  thanks 
of  genius  and  candor,  not  the  fatire  of  prejudice  and  igno- 


rance." 


GREY  (Dr.  RICHARD),  an  ingenious  and  learned  Eng- 
lim  divine,  was  born  in  1693,  and  went  through  Lincoln- 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  January 
16,  1718-19,  He  obtained  early  in  life  the  rectory  of  Kiln- 
cote  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  afterwards  that  of  Hinton 
in  Northamptonshire ;  together  with  a  prebend  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  was  alfo,  1746,  official  and  commifTary  of  the 

arch' 
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archdeaconry  of  Leicefter.  In  1730,  he  publifhed  at  Oxford 
a  "  Vifitation- Sermon ;"  and,  the  fame  year,  "  Memoria 
Technics. ;  or  a  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory  :"  a  fourth 
edition  of  which  came  out  in  1756.  At  this  time  alfo  ap- 
peared his  "  Syftem  of  Englifh  Ecclefiaftical  Law,  extracted 
from  the  Codex  Juris  Ecclefiaftici  Anglican!"  of  hi  (hop  Gib- 
fon,  8vo.  This  was  for  theufe  of  young ftudents  defigned  for 
orders  ;  and  for  this  the  univerfity  gave  him  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
May  28,  1731.  In  1736,  he  was  the  undoubted  author  of  a 
large  anonymous  pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  *r>  The  mife- 
rable  and  diftra&ed  State  of  Religion  in  England,  upon  the 
Downfall  of  the  Church  eftablifhed,"  8vo;  and,  the  fame 
year,  printed  another  Vmtation-Seimon.  He  had  printed  an 
Affize-Sermon,  in.  1732,  called,  "  The  Great  Tribunal." 
He  publiihed  "  A  new  and  eafy  Method  of  learning  Hebrew 
without  points,  1738;"  "  Hiftoriae  Jofephi,"  and  "  Paradig- 
mata  Verborum,  1739  ;"  "  Liber  Jobi,  1742  ;"  "  Anfwer  to 
Warburton's  Remarks,  1744;"  "  The  laft  Words  of  David, 
1749;"  tc  Nova  Methodus  Bebraice  difcendi  diligentius  re- 
cognita,  &  ad  Ufum  Scholarum  accommodata,  &c.  1751." 
and,  laftly,  an  Englifh  tranilation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's 
poem  "  De  Animi  Immoitalitate,  1753-"  He  died  Feb.  28, 
1771,  in  his  7 8th  year;  having  been  married,  and  leaving 
daughters. 

GRIBALDUS  (MATTHEW),  a  learned  civilian  of  Padua, 
who  left  Italy  in  the  ibth  century,  in  order  to  make  a  public 
profeffion  of  the  Proteftant  religion  ;  but  who,  like  fome  other 
Italian  converts,  imbibed  the  herefy  of  the  Antitrinitarians* 
After  having  been  profeiTor  of  civil  hiw  at  Tubingen  for  fome 
time,  he  quitted  the  employment,  in  order  to  'efcape  the  pu- 
nifhment  he  would  have  incurred,  had  he  been  convicted  of 
his  errors.  He  was  feized  at  Bern,  where  he  feigned  to  re- 
nounce his  opinions,  in  order  to  efcape  very  fevere  treat- 
ment; but  as  lie  reiapfed  again,  and  openly  favoured  the  He- 
retics, who  had  been  driven  from  Geneva,  be  would,  as  Beza 
intimates,  certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  it  the  plague  had 
not  f  natched  him  away  in  September  i  564,  and  lo  fecured  him 
from  being  profecuted  for  hereiv.  In  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  he  defired  to  h?ve  a  conference 
with  Calvin,  which  Calvin  at  iiifr  refufed,  but  afterwards 
granted;  and  then  Gribaldus,  though  he  came  according 
to  the  appointed  time  and  place,  refufed,  becaufe  Calvin 
would  not  give  him  his  hand,  til!  they  ihould  be  agreed  on 
the  articles  of  the  Trinity.  Ke  was  afterwards  cited  to  ap- 
pear before  the  magiftrates,  in  order  to  give  an  account  cf  his 
faith  ;  but,  his  anfwers  net  being  fatisfadory,  he  was  com- 
manded to  leave  the  city.  He  wrote  feveral  works,  which 

are 
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are  efteemed  by  the  public ;  as  "  Commentafii  in  legem  de 
re  rum  miftura,  &  de  jure  fifci,"  printed  in  Italy*  "  Com- 
mentarii  in  pandedlas  juris,"  at  Lyons.  "  Commentarii  in 
aliquot  pnecipuos  Digefti>  Codicis  J "uftiniani,  titulos,  &c."  at 
Frankfort,  1577-  "  Hiftoria  Francifci  Spirae,  cui  anno  1548 
familiaris  aderat.  fecundum  quss  ipfe  vidit  &  audivit,  Baiil, 
I55°e"  Sleidan  declares,  that  Gribaldus  was  a  fpectator  of 
the  fad  condition  of  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote  and  publifhed 
an  account  of  it.  "  De  methodo  ac  ratione  ftudendi  in  jure 
civili  libri  tres.  Lyons  1544  and  1556."  He  is  faid  to  have 
written  this  lail  book  in  a  week. 

GRIBNER  (MICHAEL  HENRY),  a  profeflbr  of  law  at 
Wittenberg.  He  wrote  feveral  difTertations,  and  many  works 
on  jurifprudence  in  Latin.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in  the 
*'  Leipfic  Journal."  He  died  in.  1734.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Saxius,  in  his  *c  Onomafticon,"  in  terms  of  coniiderable 
refpect. 

GRIERSON"  (CONST ANTIA),  a  very  extraordinary  wo- 
man, was  born  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland.  She 
died  in  1733,  at  the  age  of  27  ;  and  was  allowed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent fcholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  but 
in  hiftory,  divinity,  philofophy,  and  mathematics.  She 
gave  a  proof  ©f  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  her 
dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret; 
and  by  that  of  Terence  to  his  fon,  to  whom  fhe  likewife 
wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  She  cornpofed  feveral  fine  poems  in 
Englifli,  feveral  of  which  are  inferted  by  Mrs.  Barber 
amongft  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret  was  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr.  Gderfon,  her  hufband, 
to  be  the  king's  printer  ;  and,  to  diftinguiih  and  reward  her 
uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  inferted  in  it.  Bendes  her. 
parts  and  learning,  fhe  wras  alfo  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and 
piety.  Mrs.  Pilkington  has  recorded  fome  particulars  of  her, 
and  tells  us,  that,  "  when  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  fhe 
was  brought  to  her  father,  to  be  inilrucled  in  midwifery; 
that  fiie  was  miftrefs  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
and  umleritocd  the  mathematics  as  well  as  moil  men  :  and 
what,"  fays  Mrs.  Pilkington,  "  made  thefe  extraordinary  ta- 
lents yet  more  furprifmg  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor 
illiterate  country  people  ;  fo  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the 
gift,  poured  out  on  the  Apoftles,  of  fpeaking  all  the  languages 
without  the  pains  of  fludy."  Mrs.  Pilkington  enquired  of 
her,  where  fhe  had  gained  this  prodigious  knowledge  :  to 
which  Mrs.  Grierfon  faid,  that  "  Ihe  had  received  fome  little 
inftruclion  from  the  minifter  of  the  parifh,  when  ibe  could 
fpare  time  from  her  needle-work,  to  which  (he  was  cloiely 
kept  by  her  mother."  Mrs.  Pilkington  adds,  that  <c  fhe 

wrote 
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wrote  elegantly  both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  that  her  turn  was 
chiefly  to  philofophical  or  divine  fubje&s;  that  her  piety 
was  not  inferior  to  her  learning;  and  that  feme  of  the  moft 
delightful  hours  (he  herfelf  had  ever  palled  were  in  the  con- 
verfation  of  this  female  philofopher." 

GRIFFET  (HENRY),  a  jefuit,  horn  at  Moulins  in  1698. 
He  was  author  of  many  works  of  different  degrees  of  eftima- 
tion.  The  principal  of  which  were  a  new  edition  of  Daniel's 
"  Hiftory  of  France,"  with  many  learned  and  curious  differta- 
tions.  The  hiftcry  of  Louis  XT  IT.  in  the  concluding  volumes, 
are  original,  and  written  by  GrifFet.  He  published  alfo  fer- 
rnons  and  other  pious  works.  One  of  his  moft  popular  pro- 
ductions is  "  Delices  des  Pays  Bas,"  in  5  vols.  t2ino.  a  new 
edition,  with  confiderable  augmentations.  He  died  at  Bruilels 
In  1775,  and  left  the  character  not  only  of  an  induftrious  but 
very  fuccelsfui  writer. 

GR1FF1ER  (JOHN),  was  commonly  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  old  Griffier,  and  an  eminent  painter.  Though 
born  at  Amfterdam,  he  was  on  the  continent  ..called  the  gen- 
tleman of  Utrecht.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  ftyle  in  painting 
landfcapes,  which  he  enriched  with  buildings  and  figures.  He 
alfo  etched  feveral  prints  of  birds  and  beads  after  the  defigns 
of  Francis  Barlow.  Ke  died  in  1718. 

GRIFFIN,  prince  of  Wales.  We  are  induced  to  introduce 
the  name  of  this  perfonage  in  our  work,  becaufe  he  was  the 
laft  fovereign  of  that  country.  His  fubjefts  were  agaihft  him 
and  deliveredhim  up  to  Edward  ^the  confeflbr,  who  put  him 
to  death  at  London  in  1160. 

GR1GNON  (JAQUES),  Florent  le  Comte  calls  him  John 
Grignon.  He  was  a  native  of  France,  and  flourifhed  towards 
the  end  of  the  laft  century.  His  beft  works,  1  think,  are  his 
portraits,  which  he  executed  entirely  with  the  graver;  and 
iomeofthem  do  him  great  credit.  That  of  Francis  Maria 
Rhima,  an  ecclefiaftic,  a  fmall  upright  oval  plate,  is  ex- 
ecuted in  a  very  clear,  good  ftyle.  His  hiftorical  plates  and 
fubjecls,  with  figures,  are  by  no  means  equally  meritorious. 
They  are  dark  and  heavy,  without  effeft,  and  in  general  very 
incorrectly  drawn.  He  engraved  fome  few  of  the  plates  for  a 
work  entituled  "Les  Tableaux  de  la  Penitence,"  in  fmall  folio 
fize,  from  the  defigns  of  Chauveau. 

GRIMALD1  (JoHH  FRANCIS),  a  painter  of  Bologne, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  and  ftudied  under  the  Caracci, 
to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was  a  good  defigner  of  figures, 
but  became  chiefly  diftinguilhed  for  his  landfcapes.  When  he 
arrived  at  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  juftice  to  his  merit,  and 
employed  him  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  and  other  places.  This 
pontiff  ufed  to  fee  him  work)  and  talk  familiarly  with  him. 
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His  reputation  reached  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who  fent 
for  him,  fettled  a  large  penfion  on  him,  and  employed  him  for 
thres  years  in  embellishing  his  palace  and  the  Louvre,  by  the 
order  of  Lewis  XIII.  The  troubles  cf  the  ftate,  and  the 
clamours  raifed  againft  the  cardinal,  whofe  party  he  warmly 
efpouted,  put  him  fo  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  him  to  retire  among  the  jefuits.  He  was  of  ufe  to 
them  ;  for  he  painted  them  a  decoration  for  the  exposition  cf 
the  facrament  during  the  holy  days,  according  to  the  cuflom 
of  Rome.,  This  piece  was  mightily  relithed  at  Paris:  the 
king  honoured  it  with  two  vilits,  and  commanded  him  to 
paint  fuch  another  for  his  chapel  at  the  Louvre.  Gririialdi 
after  that  returned  to  Italy,  and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found 
his  great  patron  Innocent  X,  dead;  but  his  two  fuccefibrs  Alex- 
ander VII.  and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with  their 
friend  (hip,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment.  His  co- 
louring is  vigorous  and  frefh,  his  touch  beautiful  and  Ikhr* 

<T^  O  ,  O          * 

his  fites  are  pleafant,  his  frefco  admirable,  his  leafing  enchant- 
ing, and  his  landfchapes,  though  fometimes  too  green,  may 
ferve  as  models  to  thofe  who  intend  to  apply  themfelves -to  that 
branch  of  painting.  He  underftood  architecture,  and  has  en- 
graved in  aqua  fortis  forty-two  landfchapes  in  an  excellent 
manner,  live  of  which  are  after  Titian.  Grrimaldi  was  amiable 
in  his  manners,  as  well  as  flcilful  in  his  profeffion  :  he  was  gene- 
rous without  profusion,  refpectful  to  the  great  without  kneannefs, 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  The  following  inftance  of  his  be- 
nevolence may  ferve  to  characlerife  the  man.  A  Sicilian  gen- 
tleman, .who  had  retired  from  Meffina  with  his  daughter., 
during  the  troubles  of  that  country,  was  reduced  to  the  mifery 
of  wanting  bread.  As  he  lived  over-againft  him,  (Jrirmidi 
was  foon  informed  of  it;  and  in  the  duik  of  the  evening, 
knocking  at  the  Sicilian's  door,  without  making  himfelf 
known,  tolled  in  money  and  retired.  The  thing  happening 
more  than  once  railed  the  Sicilian's  curiofity  to  know  his  be- 
nefactor; who  finding  him  out,  by  hiding  himfelf  behind  the 
door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank  the  hand  that  had  re^ 
lieved  him:  Grimaldi  remained  confufed,  offered  him  his 
houfe,  and  continued  his  friend  till  his  death.  He  di.d  of  a 
ciropfy  at  Rome  in  1660.  and  left  a  coniiderable  fortune  among 
fix  children  ;  of  which  the  youngett,  named  Alexander,  was 
a  pretty  good  painter. 

CjRiiVjARES  T  (LEONARD),  a  french  writer  of  no  great 
merit.  He  publillied  the  "  Hiflory  of  Charles  the  twelfth,''* 
and  a  k<  Life  of  Moliere,"  which  Voltaire  reprefer.ts  as  rull  of 
milreprefentatior^  both  of  Moliere  and  his  friend?.  He  wrote 
alfo  -'  Eclairciflements  furlalangue  Francciie/'  ia  which  ars 
fo.'iie  fenlible  obfervations.  He  died  in  1720. 

VOL.  ViL  Q  CRIMOUX, 
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GRIMOUX,  a  french  painter,  who  flourifhed  about  the 
middle  of  this  century.  There  was  fomething  fo  very  cu- 
rious, fo  original,  in  bis  portraits,  that  they  are  fought  after 
as  cabinet  pieces.  He  was  a  whimfical  and  capricious  cha- 
racter, and  affected  to  make  no  diftindion  between  the  night 
and  the  day.  He  died  in  1740. 

GRINDAL  (EDMUND),  arcbbifbop  of  Canterbury,  was 
born,  in  1519,  at  Hinfingharn,  a frnall  village  in  Cumberland.* 
After  a  fu-i table  foundation  of  learning  at  fchool,  he  was  fent 
to  Magdalen- college  in  Cambridge,  but  removed  thence 
to  Chrift's,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke-hall;  where,  having 
taken  his  firft  degree  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1538, 
and  commenced  M.  A.  in  1541.  In  1 549,  he  became  pre- 
fident  [vice-mafter]  of  his  college;  and  being  now  B.  D.  was 
unanimouily  chofen  lady  Margaret1  s  public  preacher  at  Cam- 
bridge; as  he  was  alfo  one  of  the  four  difputants  in  a  theo- 
logical extraordinary  aft,  performed  that  year  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  king  Edward's  vifitors. 

Thus  diftinguifhed  in  the  univerfity,  his  merit  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Ridley,  bifhop  of  London,  who  made  him  his  chap- 
Jain  in  1550;  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bucer,  the 
king's  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  foon  after  his 
removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate,  flyles  our  di- 
vine "a  perfon  eminent  for  his  learning  and  piety."  And 
thus,  a  door  being  opened  to  him  into  church-preferments,  he 
rofe  by  quick  advances.  His  patron  the  bifhop  was  fo  much 
pleafed  with  him,  that  he  defigned  for  him  the  firft  preferments 
which  mould  fall;  and,  in  1551,  procured  him  to  be  made 
chaplain  to  the  king.  July  2,  1552,  he  obtained  a  flail  in 
Weftminfter- abbey;  which  however  he  refigned  to  Dr.  Bon- 
ner,  whom  he  afterwards  fucceeded  in  the  bifhopric  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a  defign,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Tonftali,  to  divide  the  rich  fee  of  Durham  into  two, 
Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of  thefe,  and  would  have  ob- 
tained it,  had  not  one  of  the  courtiers  got  the  whole  bifhopric 
diffblved,  and  fettled  as  a  temporal  eftate  upon  himfelf. 

]n  1553,  he  fled  from  the  perfecution  under  queen  Mary 
into  Germany ;  and,  fettling  at  Strafbourg,  made  himfelf 
matter  of  the  german  tongue,  in  order  to  preach  in  the 
churches  there:  in  the  difputes  at  Frankfort  about  a  new 
model  of  government  and  form  of  worlhip,  varying  from  the 
lafl  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  hs  fided  with  Cox  and  others 
againft  Kuox  and  his  followers.  Returning  to  England  on 
the  ncceflion  of  Elizabeth,  lie  was  employed,  among  others, 
in  drawing  up  the  new  liturgy  to  be  prefented  to  the  queen's 
firft  parliament;  and  was  alfo  one  of  the  eight  proteftant 
divines,  chofen  to  hold  a  public  difpute  with  the  popilh  pre- 
lates 
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lates  about  that  time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewife 
very  ferviceable,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that  duty 
on '  all  public  occafions.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commiffioners  in  the  NTorth,  on  the  royal  viiitation, 
for  icftoring  the  fupremacy  of  the  crown,  and  the  proteftant 
faith  and  worfhip.  This  vifitation  extended  alfo  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  Dr.  Young  being  removed,  for  refuting  the  oath 
of  fupremacy,  from  the  mafterfhip  of  Pembroke-hall,  Grindal 
was  chofen  by  the  fellows  to  fucceed  him  in  1559. 

Tuly  the  fame  year,  he  \vas  nominated  to  the  bifliopric  of 
London,  vacant  by  the  depofition  ofBonner.  The  juncture 
was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  church-revenues  de- 
pended upon  the  event.  An  a  61  of  parliament  had  lately  parTed, 
wherebv  her  majefty  was.  empowered  to  exchange  the  ancient 
epifcopal  manors  and  lordihips  for  tithes  and  impropriations  ;  a 
meafure  extremely  regretted  by  thefe  firft  biihops,  who  fcrupled 
whether  they  fhould  comply  in  a  point  fo  injurious  to  the  re- 
venue of  their  refpe&ive  fees.  In  this  important  point,  our 
new-nominated  biihop  confulted  Peter  Martyr;  nor  did  he  ac- 
cept of  the  bilhopric,  till  he  had  received  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vour of  it  from  that  divine,  who  faid,  that  the  queen  might 
provide  for  her  biihops  and  clergy  in  fuch  manner  as  fhe 
thought  proper,  that  being  none  of  Grindal's  concern.  In 
1560,  he  was  mads  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffioners,  in 
purfuance  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  infpectinto  the  manners 
of  the  clergy,  and  regulate  all  matters  of  the  church;  and  the 
fame  year  he  joined  with  Cox,  biihop  of  Ely,  and  Parker, 
archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen, 
perfuading  her  to  marry.  In  1561,  he  held  his  primary  vi- 
iitation. fn  1563,  he  afiiiled  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
together  with  feme  civilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  ilatutes 
for  Chrift  church,  Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  none  fixed. 
1  his  year  he  was  aifo  very  ferviceabie,  in  procuring  the  Eng- 
lilh  merchants,  who  were  ill  ufed  at  Antwerp,  and  other  parrs 
of  the  fpanilh  Netherlands,  a  new  fettlement  at  Embden,  hi 
Eaft-Friefiand;  and  the  fame  year,  at  the  requcft  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  iecretary  ot  {late,  he  wrote  animadversions  upon  a 
treatife  intituled  "  Chriftiani  Hominis  Norma,  &c."  "The 
Rule  of  a  Chriftian  Man,"  the  author  whereof,  one  juftice 
Velfius,  a  dutch  enthufiad,  had  impudently,  in  fome  letters  to 
the  queen,  ufed  fome  menaces  to  her  majefty  ;  and,  being  at 
I  aft  cited  before  the  eccleiiaftical  commifrion,  wras  charged  to 
depart  the  kingdom. 

April  15,  1564,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  fame  year  executed  the  queen's  exprefs  command  for 
exacting  uniformity  in  the  clei*g)  ;  but  proceeded  fo  tenderly 
and  ilcwiy,  that  the  archhifhop  thought  fit  to  excite  and 
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quicken  him ;  whence  the  puritans  fuppofed  him  inclined  to 
their  party.  However,  he  brought  feveral  Nonconformifts 
to  comply  ;  to  which  end  he  publifhed  a  letter  of  Henry  Bui- 
linger,  mmifter  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  to  prove  the  law- 
fulnefs  thereof,  which  had  a  very  good  effect.  The  fame  year, 
Oclober  3,  on  the  celebration  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand's  fu- 
neral, he  preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's,  afterwards  printed. 
In  1567,  he  executed  the  queen's  orders  in  proceeding  again fl 
the  prohibited  unlicenfed  preachers;  but  was  fo  treated  by 
.fome  with  reproaches  and  rude  language,  that  it  abated  much 
of  his  favourable  inclinations  towards  them.  May  I,  1570. 
he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  York.  He  owed  this  promo- 
tion to  fecretary  Cecil  and  archbi(hop  Parker,  who  liked  his 
removal  from  London,  as  not  being  refolute  enough  for  the 
government  there.  The  fame  year  he  wrote  a  tetter  to  his 
,  patron  Cecil,  that  Cartwright  the  famous  nonconformift  might 
befilenced;  and  in  1571,  at  his  metropolitical  vifitation,  he 
fhewed  a  hearty  zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  difcipline  and 
good  government  of  the  church.  In  1572,  he  petitioned  the 
queen  to  renew  the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion.  In  1574,  he 
held  one  for  the  purpofe  of  proceeding  againft  papifts,  whole 
number  daily  dimmifhed  in  his  diocefe,  which  he  was  parti- 
cularly careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers,  as  being  in 
his  opinion  the  be  ft  method  of  attaining  that  end'  Upon  thc- 
death  of  Parker,  he  was  tranflated  to  Canterbury;  in  which 
fee  he  was  confirmed,  February  15,  1575.  May  6,  1576,  he 
began  his  metropolitical  viiitation,  and  took  meafures  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  courts ;  but  the  fame  year  fell  under  her 
majefty's  difpleafure,  by  reafon  of  the  favour  he  fhcwed  to 
what  was  called  the  exercife  of  propheiying. 

Thefe  prophefyirigs  had  been  uled  for  fome  time,  the  rules 
whereof  were,  that  the  minifters  of  a  particular  diviiion  at  a  fet 
time  met  togetherat  fome  church,  and  there  each  in  their  order 
explained,  according  to  their  abilities,  fome  portion  of  fcripture 
allotted  to  them  before:  this  done,  a  moderator  made  his  ob- 
fervations  on  what  had  been  faid,  and  determined  the  true 
fenfo  of  the  place,  a  certain  time  being  fixed  for  difpatching 
the  whole.  The  advantage  was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy, 
who  hereby  considerably  profited  themfelves  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  fcripture;  but  this  mifchief  enfued,  that  at  length  there 
happened  confufions  and  difturbances  at  thofe  meetings,  by  an 
oftentatioii  of  fu  per  5  or  parts  in  fome,  by  advancing  heterodox 
opinions,  and  by  the  intrulion  of  fome  of  the  filenced  feparatifts, 
vvho  took  this  opportunity  of  declaiming  againft  the  liturgy 
and  hierarchy,  and,  hence  even  fpeaking  againft  fiates  and  par- 
ticular perions.  The  people  alfo,  of  whom  there  was  always  a 
great  conflux  as  hearers,  fell  to  arguing,  and  disputing  much 
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about  religion,  and  fometimes  a  layman  would  take  upon  him- 
felf  to  fpeak.  In  ihort,  the  exercifes  degenerated  into  factions. 

Grindal  laboured  to  redrefs  thefe  irregularities  by  fetting 
;down  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  thefe  exercifeb ; 
however,  the  queen  ftill  difapproved  of  them,  as  feeing  pro- 
bably how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  abufed.  She  did  not  like 
that  the  laity  fhould  neglect  their  fecular  affairs  by  repairing 
to  thofe  meetings,  which  fhe  thought  might  fill  their  heads 
with  notions,  and  fo  occafion,  diilent'ons  and  difputes,  and 
perhaps  feditions  in  the  flate.  And  the  archbifhop  being  at 
court,  fhe  particularly  declared  herfelf  offended  at  the  num- 
ber of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exercifes,  and  ordered  him  to 
redrefs  both ;  urging,  that  it  was  good  for  the  church  to  have 
few  preachers,  that  three  or  four  might  fuffice  for  a  county, 
and  that  the  reading  of  the  Homilies  to  the  people  was  fuf- 
ficient.  She  therefore  required  him  to  abridge  the  number  of 
preachers,  and  put  down  the  religious  exercifes.  This  did 
not  a  little  afflict  him.  He  thought  the  queen  infringed  upon 
his  office,  to  whom,  next  to  herfelf,  the  higheft  trufr.  of  the 
church  of  England  was  committed;  elpeciaily  as  this 'com- 
mand was  preremptory,  and  made  without  at  all  advifing  with 
him,  and  that  in  a  matter  fo  dire&ly  concerning  religion  :  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  her  majeily,  declaring,  that  his  confcience 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  comply  with  her  commands. 

This  refufal  was  dated  Deceaiber  20,  15/6.  The  queen 
therefore  having  given  him  {efficient  time  to  confkler  we'll  his 
refolution,  and  lie  continuing  unalterable  therein,  fhe  fent 
letters  next  year  to  the  bifhops,  to  forbid  all  exercifes  and  pro- 
phefyings,  and  to  filence  all  preachers  and  teachers  not  law- 
fully called,  of  which  there  were  no  fmall  number;  and  in 
June  the  archbiihop  was  fequefiered  from  his  office,  and  con- 
iined  to  his  houie,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  Star-chamber. 
In  November,  the  lord-treafurer  wrote  to  him  about  making 
his  fubmiflion,  with  which  he  not  thinking  fit  to  comply,  his 
fequeriration  was  continued  ;  and  in  January  theie  were  thoughts 
of  depriving  him,  which  however  were  laid  afide.  June  1579, 
his  confinement  was  either  taken  off,  or  elfe  he  had  leave  to 
retire  to  his  houie  at  Croydon ;  for  we  find  him  there  con- 
jfecrating  the  bifhop  of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bifhops  of 
"VVincheiler,  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  year  follow- 
ing. This  part  of  his  fun&ion  was  exercifed  by  a  particular 
commiffion  from  the  queen,  who  in  council  appointed  two 
civilians  to  manage  the  other  affairs  of  his  fee,  the  two  of  his 
nomination  being  fet  alide.  Vet  fometimes  he  had  fpecial 
commands  from  the  queen  and  council  to  acl:  in  perfon,  and 
iffued  out  orders  in  bis  own  name;  and  in  general  wcs  as  ac- 
tive us  he  could  be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  ofhisdiocefe  as 
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occafion  offered.  The  precife  time  of  bis  being  reftored  does 
not  clearly  appear ;  but  ieveral  of  his  proceedings  (hew,  that 
he  was  in  the  full  pofleffion  of  the  metropolitical  power  in 
1582,  in  which  year  it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  totally  loft  his 
eye-fight.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  it,  he  refigned  his  fee,  and 
obtained  a  peirfion  for  his  life  from  the  queen,  though  in  no 
degree  of  her  majefty's  favour.  With  this  provifion  he  re- 
tired to  Croydon,  where  he  died  two  months  after,  July  6, 
15*??-.  and  was  interred  in  that  church. 

GRINQONNEUR  (JACQUEMIN),  a  French  painter  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  bv  fome  believed  to  have  been  the  in- 
vestor of  cards.  !  his,  however,  is  much  difputed,  perhaps  he 
might  invent  the  painting  upon  cards  He  died  about  1392. 

GRINGORE  (?ETER),  herald  at  arms  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain,  died  in  1544.  He  was  the  author  of  "Moralises,"  in. 
verfe.  which  are  remarkably  fcarce.  They  are  very  unenter- 
taimng  to  perufe  ;  but  are  ufeful  to  mark  and  afcertain  the  pro- 
greffive  improvement  of  theatrical  reprefenfations. 

GRISAUNT  (WILLIAM),  a  phyfician,  aftronomcr,  and 
mathematician,  and  like  his  countryman,  frier  Bacon,  vio- 
lently fufpe&ed  of  magic.  He  ftudied  at  Met  ton-college,  Ox- 
ford ;  and.  probably  to  efcape  the  difagreeable  effecls  concomi- 
tant with  thofe  fufpicions,  went  into  France,  where  he  de- 
voted himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  medicine,  firft  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  then  at  iVJarfeilles;  In  this  city  he  fixed  his  re- 
iidence,  and  lived  bv  the  practice  of  his  profemon,  in  which 
he  acquired  much  fkill  and  eminence.  There  is  no  greater 
proof  of  his  genius,  befides  the  imputations  he  laboured  under 
in  his  youth,  than  his  afnduotrfly  pnrfuing  the  method  infti- 
tuted  by  the  greek  phyficians,  of  ihveftigatirig  the  nature  and 
caufe  of  thedifeafe  and  the  conftitution  of  the  patient.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was 
a;i  old  man  in  1350,  and  that  he  had  a  fon,  who  was  iirtt  an 
abbot  ot  canons  rerul->r  at  MarfeiJles,  and  at  length  arrived  at 

L.x  t 

the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Urban  V  The  lift  of  his 
works  may  be  found  in  Aikm's  Biog.  Memoirs  of  Medicine. 

GRIVE  .JOHNDEI.A).  a  fr  nch  geographer.  He  pub- 
limcc  the  "  Topography  of  Paris,"  which  was  remarkably  ac- 
curate. He  produced  alio  "  Plans  of  Verfailles,  Marly,  the 
Environs  of  Paris,  and  a  Tra£t  on  Spherical  Trigonometrv." 

GROCYN  (WiLLiAM\  a  man  eminently  learned  in  his 
days,  was  born  at  Briilol  in  144.2,  and  educated  at  \Vin- 
cherter-fchool.  He  was  elected  th?nre  to  New  college, 
Oxford,  in  146";  and  in  1479,  prefented  by  the  warden  and 
fellows  to  the  reclory  <  f  -  cwton-Longvilie  in  Berkmire.  But 
his  rendence  being  moOly  at  Oxford,  the  fociety  of  Magdalen- 
college  made  him  their  divinity  reader,  about  the  beginning  of 
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Richard  the  IITd's  regn  ;  and  that  kitjg-caming  foon  after  to 
Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  difputatiQii  before  him, 
with  which  his  majefty  was  fo  pleafed,  that  he  rewarded  him 
gracioufly.  In  1485,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln. 
In  1488,  he  quitted  his  readers's  place,  at  Magdalen-college, 
im  order  to  travel  into  foreign  countries;  for  though  he  was 
reckoned  a  great  matter  of  the  greek  and  latin  languages  here  in 
England,  where  the  former  efpecially  was  then  fcarcely  un- 
derftood  at  all,  yet  he  well  knew  that  there  was  room  enough 
for  far  greater  perfection ;  and  accordingly  he  vfcent  into  iMJy, 
and  -ftudied  there  fome  time  under  Demetrius  Chalcondylas 
and  Politian.  He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  himfelf  in 
Exeter-college,  at  Oxford,  in  1491  ;  where  he  publicly  taught 
the  greek  language,  and  was  the  firft  who  introduced  a  better 
pronunciation  of  it  than  had  been  known  in  this  illand  before. 
In  this  fituation  he  was,  when  Erafmus  came  to  Oxford ;  and 
if  he  was  not  this  great  man's  tutor,  yet  he  certainly  affifted 
him  in  attaining  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  greek.  He 
was  however  very  friendly  to  Erafmus,  and  did  him  many 
kind  offices,  as  introducing  him  to  archbifhop  Warham,  &c. 
and  Erafmus  fpeaks  of  him  often  in  a  ftrain,  which  fhews, 
that  he  entertained  the  moil:  fin  cere  regard  for  him,  as  well  as 
the  higheil  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning,  and  integrity. 
About  1590,  he refigned  his  living,  being  then  made  mailer  of 
Allhallows-college  at  Maidftone,  in  Kent,  though  he  con- 
tinued ftill  to  live  moftly  at  Oxford.  Grocyn  had  no  efteem 
for  Plato,  but  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  Ariftotle,  whofe 
whole  works  he  had  formed  a  defign  of .  tranflating,  in  con- 
junction with  William  Latimer,  Linacre,  and  More,  but  did 
not  purfue  it.  While  his  friend  Colet  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
he  read  the  divinity-le&ure  in  that  cathedral.  He  died  at 
ivlaidftone  in  1522,  aged  80,  of  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  which 
he  had  received  a  year  before,  and  which  made  him,  fays 
Erafmus,  "  iibi  ipfi  fuperftitem ;''  that  is.  outlive  his  fenfes. 
Linacre,  the  famous  phyfician  jnil  mentioned,  was  his  exe- 
cutor, to  whom  he  left  a  coniiderable  legacy,  as  he  did  a  fmall 
one  to  Thomas  Lilly  the  grammarian,  who  was  his  godfon. 
His  will  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Knight's  <c  Life  of  Eraf- 
mus." A  latin  epiflle  of  Grocyn's  to  Aldus  Manutius  it, 
prefixed  to  Linacre's  traiiilation  of  "  Proclus  de  Sphaera," 
piinted  at  Venice  in  1449  Erafmus  fays,  that  "  there  is 
nothing  extant  of  his  but  this  epiltle;  indeed  a  very  elaborate 
and  acute  one,  and  written  in  good  latin."  His  publishing 
nothing  more  feems  to  have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy; 
for,  Erafmus  adds,  "  he  was  of  fo  nice  a  tafte,  that  he  had  ra-» 
ther  write  nothing  than  write  ill."  Some  other  things,  how- 
ever, of  his  writing  are  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Leland,  as 
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*c  Traftatus  contra  hofliolum  Joannis  Wiclevi,"  *'  Epiflolse 
ad  Erafmum  &  nlios,"  "  Grammatica,"  "  Vulgaria  puero- 
rurn,"  "  Epigrammata,"  &c. 

GRQD1TIUS  (STANISLAUS),  a  polonefe  jefnif.  D  led  at 
Cracow  in  1613.  He  left  eight  volumes  of  latin  fermons, 
with  many  other  polemic  writings. 

GRONOVIUS  (JoHN  FREDERIC),  an  eminent  civilian, 
hiftorian,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613.  Na- 
ture had  given  him  a  flrong  inclination  to  learning,  fo  that  he 
applied  to  books  with  indefatigable  diligence  from  his  infancy; 
and,  having  made  a  great  progrefs  in  his  own  country,  he  tra- 
velled into  Germany,  Ualy,  and  France,  where  he  fearched  all 
the  treaiires  of  literature  that  cou'd  be  found  in  thofe  coun- 
tries, ai,d  was  "returning  home  by  the  way  of  the1  United  Pro- 
vinces, when  he  was  ftopt  at  Daventer  in  the  province  of 
Ov  r-Iffel,  and  there  made  profetTbr  of  polite  learning.  In 
this  chair  having  acquired  a  great  reputation,  he  was  promoted 
to  that  of  Leyden  in  16^8,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Hein- 
iius.  He  publifhecl  feveral  works,  and  has  given  editions  of  a 
great  number  of  the  daffies  more  correct  than  Before;  as  Plau- 
tus,  Salluft,  Livy,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Quintilian,  Aulus  Gellius, 
Statius,  &c.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  regretted. 

He  married  a  gentlewoman  of  Daventer,  who  brought  him 
two  fons  that  furvivedhim,  and  were  both  eminent  in  there- 
public  or  letters  :  James,  who  is  the  fubje&  of  the  enfumg  ar- 
ticle ;  and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young,  having  pub- 
lifhed  "  Emendation e$  Pandeftarum,  &c.  Leyden,  1605," 
8vo.  and  '*  A  Vindication  of  the  Marble  Bafe  of  the  Coloffus 
creeled  in  honour  of  1  iberius  Caefar,  ibid.  1^97,"  folio. 

GRQNOVJUS  (JAMES),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born. 
October  20,  1645,  at  Daventer,  and  learned  the  elements  of 
the  latin  tongue  there  ;  but,  going  with  the  family  in  1658 
to  Ltyden,  he  carried  on  his  ftudies  in  that  univerfity  with 
incredible  induftrv  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  who  had  the 
greareit  delire  to  make  him  a  complete  fcholar.  In  this  view 
he  not  cnly  read  to  him  the  beft  claiiic  authors,  but  inftrufted 
him  in  the  civil  law.  About  1670,  he  made  the  tour  of  Eng- 
land, and  vifited  both  the  univerfities,  consulting  their  M^S  ; 
\vherehe  formed  an  acquaintance  with  feveral  great  men,  parti- 
cularly with  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Dr.  Pearfon,  and  Dr.  Meric 
Cafaub'on,  xvhich  Jafc  died  in  his  arms.  He  was  much  plea  fed 
with  the  inftitution  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  addrelfed  a  letter. 
to  them,  exprefsly  tefiifying  his  approbation  of  it.  After  iome 
months  flay  in  England,  he  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he 
publiihed  an  edition  of  Macrobius  that  year  in  8vo,  and  another 
of  Polybius  the  fame  year  at  Amfterdam,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  '1  he 
fame  year  h^  was  alfo  oiTered  the  profefforfhip  of  Hogerfius  ; 
but,  not  haying  tiniihed  the  plan  of  his  traits,  he  declined, 

though 
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though  the  profefTor,     to  engage  his  acceptance  propofed  to 
hold  the  place  till  his  return. 

He  had  apparently  other  views  in  his  head :  he  had  felt  the 
advantage  of  his  vifitto  England,  and  he  relblved  to  fee  France. 
In  his  tour  thither,  he  pafled  through  the  cities  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received  with  all  the  re- 
fpect  due  to  his  father's  reputation  and  his  own  merit,  which 
prefently  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Chaplain,  d'Her- 
belot,  Thevenot,  and  feverai  other  perfons  of  diilinguiihed 
learning.  This  fatisfaclion  was  fomewhat  damped  by  the 
news  of  his  father's  death:  foon  after  which  he  left  Paris  to 
attend  Mr.  Pointz,  ambalTador  extraordinary  from  the  States- 
general  to  the  court  of  Spain.  They  let  out  in  the  fprh'g  of 
1672  ;  and  our  author  went  thence  into  Italy,  where,  vifiting 
Tufcany,  he  was  entertained  with  extraordinary  politenefs  by 
the  Great  Duke,  who,  among  other  marks  of  efteem,  gave 
himaveryconilcierabie  flipend,  and  the  profeffor's  place  of  Pifa^ 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Chimantel.  This  nomination  was 
the  more  honourable,  both  as  he  had  the  famous  Henry  Nor- 
ris,  aftewards  a  cardinal,  for  his  colleague;  and  as  he  ob- 
tained it  by  the  recommendation  of  iVlagliabecchi,  whom  he 
frequently  vifited  at  Florence,  which  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  confulting  the  MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library. 

Having  finifhed  his  deiigns  in  Tufcany,  he  quitted  his  pro- 
fefTorfhip ;  and  vifiting  Venice  and  Padua,  he  palled  through 
Germany  to  Leyden,  whence  he  went  to  take  poflellion  of  an 
eftate  left  him  by  his  mother's  brother,  atDaventer.  Here  he 
fat  down  clofely  to  his  books,  and  was  employed  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  Livy  in  1079,  when  he  was  nominated  to  a 
profeffor's  place  at  Leyden,  which  he  accepted;  and  by  his 
inaugural  fpeech  obtained  an  augmentation  to  the  falaryof  400 
florins  a  year,  which'' was  continued  to  his  death.  He  was 
particularly  pleafed  with  the  honour  (hewn  to  his  merit;  and 
Leyden  being  the  city  moft  affefted  by  him,  as  the  place  of 
his  education  and  his  father's  refidence,  he  fixed  here  as  at 
home,  and  refolved  never  to  leave  it  f  ;r  the  fake  of  any  other 
preferment.  In  this  view  he  refufed  the  chair  of  the  celebrated 
Oclavio  Ferrari  at  Padua,  and  declined  an  invitation  made 
him  by  Frederic  duke  of  Siefwick  to  accept  a  coniiderable 
itipend  for  a  lecture  at  Kel!,  in  HoJftein.  This  polt"  was 
offered  him  in  1696,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  Venetian 
ambalTador  at  ihe  Hague  made  him  larger  offers  to  engage  him 
to  fert  e  at  Padua;  but  he  withftood  al!  attempts  to  draw  him 
from  Leyden,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him  ;  and,  to  en- 
gage him  firmer  to  them,  the  cirators  of  that  univerfity  gave 
him  the  lecture  of  geography,  with  the  fame  augmentation  to 
the  flipend  as  had  been  given  to  his  predeceflor  Philip Cluver. 

He 
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He  was  reviling  Tacitas  in  order  to  a  new  edition,  when  he 
loft  his  youngeft  daughter:  this  happened  September  12,  1716, 
and  he  furvived  her  not  many  weeks.     The   lofs  proved  in- 
fupportable  ;  he  fell  fick  a  few  days  after  it,   and  died  of  grief, 
October  2 1,  aged  feventy-one.     He   left  two  fons,  both  bred 
to  letters  ;    the   eldcft    being  a  doctor   of  phyfic,    and    the 
youngeft,    Abraham,    profefior   of  hiftory  at  "Utrecht.     It  is 
remarked  of  James  Gronovius,  that  he  fell  fhort  of  his  father, 
in  refpect   of  inodeily  and  moderation,  as  he  exceeded  him  in 
literature  :  in  his  dilputes,  he  treated  his  antagonists  with  fuch 
a  bitternefs  of  ftyie  as  procured  him  the  name  of  the  fecond 
Scioppius.     The  juftnefs   of  this  cenfure  appears  throughout 
his  numerous  works,  which  indeed  are  too  many  to  give  their 
titles  a  place  here.     It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  moft  of  the 
variorum  editions  of  the  claffics  are  owing  to  him  and  Graevius ; 
in  emulation  alfo  of  whom,  he  publifhed,  which   is  his  chef 
d'&wre.    "  Thefaurus    Antiquitatum   Grarcarum,"    13  vols. 
GROPPER  (JOHN),  born  in  Weftphalia,  an  able  polemic, 
He  was   remarkably  well  fkilled  in  the  hiilory  and  difciplinc 
-  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had   the    honour    of  refilling   a 
cat-dinars  cap,  offered  him  by  Paul  IV.  He  publifhed  "  En- 
chiridion Cnrifthnae  Religionis,"  which  is  thought   an  excel- 
lent abridgement  of  u  Dogmatic  Theology."     Some  ridicu- 
lous things  are  related  of  his  abhorrence  of  women.     He  faw 
a  maid-fervant   making  his  bed,  at  which  he  was  fo  exafpe- 
rated,   that  heieverely  reprehended  the  woman,  and  threw  the 
bed  into  the  ftreet*     He  died  at  Rome,  in  1559. 

GROSE  (PETER), an  eminent  fculptor, born  at  Paris,  1666. 
He  contributed  greatly  to  the  ornament  of  Paris  by  ingenious 
performances,  by  many  excellent  models  and  original  defigns. 
GROSE  (NICHOLAS),  a  celebrated  theologian  of  Rheims, 
where  he  was  born,  in  1675.     From  his  opposition  to  the  Bull 
Unigenitus  he  was   obliged   to   become  an  exile,  and   among 
other   places    viiited  England.     He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
books,  chiefly  on   temporary  fubjects.     He  was   the  principal 
fupport  of  the  Janfenift  church  in  Holland. 

GROSE  (FRANCIS),  an  eminent  antiquary  and  inge- 
nious and  entertaining  writer.  He  jiluilrated  the  "  Antiquity  of 
England  and  VVales,"  in  four  volume  ,  and  thole  of  Scotland  in 
two  ;  and  was  purfuing  the  fame  cleiign,  with  reipedt  to  ire- 
land,  when  he  was  cut  off  by  death  in  the  year  1791,  at  Dub- 
lin, aged  fifty- two.  He  wrote  a  lib  a  great  number  o[  works, 
among  the  principal  of  which  are,  "  Military  Antiquities 
refpecting  a  Hiftory  of  the  Englilh  Array,"  a  "  Treatife 
on  Ancient  Armour,"  a  "  Claffical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue,"  a  '*  Provincial  Dictionary  with  various  Dmerta- 
tions"  in  the  ;<  Archaoloda."  Mr.  Grofe  had  an  excellent  .tap 
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lent  for  drawing  ;  and  was  of  a  very  agreeable  and  communi- 
cative difpofition.  After  his  death  the  following  epitaph  was 
inferted  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  : 

"  Here  lies  Francis  Grcfe. 
On  Thurfday,  May  12,  1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to 
His   Hews  and  fr,.fpe&s." 

GROSLEY  (PETER  JOHN')?  member  of  the  Academy  of  In- 
fcriptions,  and  Belies  Lettres.  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Troves  in 
1718.  He  appears  not  only  to  have  been  refpectable  as  a  fcholar 
but  very  amiable  as  a  mm.  His  principal  work  is  entituled, 
"  Recherches  pour  rHiltoire  du  Droit  Francois,"  a  book  full 
of  erudition  and  found  argument.  He  alfo  wrote  "  The  Lives 
of  the  Two  Pithous,"  and  '  Obfer  vat  ions  of  two  Swcdifh 
Gentlemen  on  Italy,"  and  "  An  Account  of  his  Travels  in 
England."  The  French  "  Encyclop  dia"  was  much  in- 
debted to  this  author,  as  were  alfo  ti;e  compilers  of  the  *'  Dic- 
tionnaire  Hiftorique."  He  died  at  his  native  city,  in  1785. 

GROSSETESr^  (ROBERT),  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  endowments.  He  was  probably, 
as  his  hiftorian  Dr.  Pegge  informs  us,  born  about  1175. 

He  was  of  obfcure  birth,  and  where  and  how  he  received  his 
education  is   uncertain";   but  we  know  that  he  completed  his 
ftudies  at  Oxford.     At  a  time  when  Greek  was  hardly  known 
in  this  country,  he   became,   by  application,   a  proficient   in 
that  language.      From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  which  feems 
at  this  period  to  have  been  as  cuftomary,  among  fuch  of  our 
countrymen    as   defired  improvement,  as   it  was   formerly  for 
the  gentlemen  of  Rome  to  go  to  Athens.     From  Paris  he  re- 
turned to  Oxford,  where   he  read  lectures  on  philofophy  and 
divinity  with  great  app!  iufe.     His  firft  preferment  was  given 
him  by  Hugh  de  Welles,  bifhop   of  Lincoln.     He  was  foon 
afterwards  made  archdeacon  of  Lhefter,  which  was  the  more 
honourable  to  him,  as  this  ftation  was   always  filled  by  great 
and  learned  men  ;  this,  however.,   he  exchanged  for  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Wiltlbire.     To  be  minute    in   his    progrefs    to- 
wards  other    and   higher    preferments    would  be   ufelefs  ;  he 
was,  in   1234-5,    eledtcd  by  the  chapter  of   Lincoln  to   be  bi- 
fhop of  that  fee,  which    choice   was  readily  .confirmed  bv  the 
king.     Matthew  Paris,  who  was  not  in   many  initances  it  all 
favourable  to  our  bifhop,  does  not  refufe  him  the  higheft  en- 
comiums with  regard  to  his  learning,   his  integrity,  and  piety. 
He  died  at  Buckden,-  in  1253.     An  accurate  account    of  his 
works  may  be  found   in  bilhop    Tanner's   "  Bibiiotheque," 
from  which   it  appears  that  he   was  a  moft  voluminous  writer, 
both  on   fubjects    of  divinity,  philofophy,  &c.     He  left  alfo 
fome    "  Commentaries    on    Ariflotle,"    and   was   author  of 
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fome  tranflations  from  the  Greek.     He  was  a  man  of  {Irons 

*J* 

and   clear  intellect,   but    his  ftyle  correfponcls    with   the   lan- 
guage of  the  time  ,  and  is  turgid,  verbofe,  and  inharmonious. 

GROSTESTE  (CLAUDE),  a  French  refugee  clergyman. 
He  came  to  London,  in  1685,  after  the  revoking  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantz.  He  was  miniOer  of  the  Savoy,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and  his  benevolence.  He 
wrote  a  treatife  on  the  infpiration  of  the  facred  books,  and 
numbers  of  Sermons.  He  died  in  1713- 

GROT' US  (Huco),  or  HUGO  DE  GROOT,  was  defcended 
from  a  family  of  the  greateft  diftin&ion  in  ihe  Low  Coun- 
tries :  his  father,  John  de  Groot,  was  burgomafter  of  Delft, 
and  curator  of  the  univerfiry  of  Leyden.  He  was  born  at 
.Delft  on  Eafler-day,  April  10,  1583,  and  came  into  the 
world  with  the  mott  happy  difpothions  ;  a  profound  genius, 
a  folid  judgement,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  Thefe  extraor- 
dinary natural  endowments  had  all  the  advantages  that  educa- 
tion could  give  them  :  he  was  io  happy  as  to  find  in  his  own 
father  a  pious  and  an  able  governor,  who  formed  his  mind 
and  his  morals.  He  was  fcarce  pair,  his  childhood,  when  he 
was  fent  to  the  Hague,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Utengobard,  a 
celebrated  clergyman  among  the  Arminians,  who  took  great 
care  of  his  trull  ;  and,  before  he  had  completed  his  I2th 
year,  was  removed  to  Leyden,  under  the  learned  Francis  Ju- 
nius.  He  continued  three  years  at  this  univerfity,  where  Jo- 
ieph  Scaliger  was  fo  flruck.  with  his  prodigious  capacity,  that 
lie  condefcended  to  direct  his  iludies;  in  1597*  he  maintained 
public  thefes  in  the  mathematics,  philoibphy,  and  law,  with 
the  higheil  applaufe. 

At  this  early  age  he  ventured  to  form  plans  which  required 
very  great  learning  ;  and  he  executed  them  with  iuch  periec- 
tion,  that  the  republic  of  letters  were  ftruck  with  aftonifh- 
ment.  But  thefe  were  not  publilhed  till  after  his  return  from 
France.  He  had  a  {hong  inclination  to  fee  that  country,  and 
an  opportunity  offered  at  this  time  of  gratifying  it.  The 
States-General  came  to  a  refolution  of  fending,  on  an  eni- 
bailage  to  Henry  IV.  in  1598,  count  Juftin  of  NafTau,  and 
the  grand  penfioner  Barnevelt:  and  Grotius  put  himielf  into 
the  train  of  thole  eriibaiTadors,  for  the  latter  of  whom  he 
had  a  particular  efteem.  The  learned  youth  was  advantage- 
ouily  known  in  France  before.  M.  de  Buzanval,  who  had 
been  amballador  in  Holland,  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who 
prefented  him  with  his  picture  and  a  gold  chain,  After  almoft 
a  year's  flay  in  France  he  returned  home,  much  pleafed  with 
his  journey  ;  only  one  thing  was  wanting  to  complete  his  fa- 
tisfa&ion,  a  fight  of  the  celebrated  M.  de  Thou,  or  Thua- 
nus,  the  perion  among  ail  the  French  whom  he  moll 
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efteemed.  He  had  fought  an  acquaintance  with  that  great 
man,  but  did  not  fucceed  :  he  refolved  to  repair  this  ill  luck 
by  opening  a  literary  correfpondence,  and  preferring  him  with 
the  firft-fruits  of  his  ftudies  in  print,  which  he  had  jnlr.  dedi- 
cated to  the  prince  of  Conde.  This  was  his  edition  of  u  Mar- 
tianus  Capella."  He  had  formed  the  plan  cf  this  work,  and 
almoft  fimfhed  it,  before  he  left  Holland  j  and  he  publifhed  it 
prefently  after  his  return  in  1569.  M.  de  Thou  was  ex- 
tremely well  pleafed  with  this  addrefs,  and  frotr  this  time  to 
his  death  there  fubfifted  an  intimate  correfpondence  between 
them. 

Grotius,  having  chofen  the  law  for  his  profeffion,  had 
taken  an  opportunity  before  he  left  France  of  procuring  a 
doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty  ;  and  upon  his  return  he  at- 
tended the  law-courts,  and  pleaded  his  firft  caufe  at  Delft  with 
univerfal  applaufe,  though  he  was  fcarcely  feventeen ;  and  he 
maintained  the  fame  reputation  as  long  as  he  continued  at  the 
bar.  This  employment,  however,  did  not  fill  up  his  whole 
time  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  found  leifure  to  publiih  the  fame 
year,  1599,  another  work,  which  difcovered  as  much  know- 
ledge of  the  abftract  fciences  in  particular  as  the  former  did 
of  his  learning  in  general.  Stevin,  a  mathematician  to  prince 
Maurice  of  NafTau,  compofed  a  fmall  treatife  for  the  in* 
ftruftion  of  pilots  in  finding  a  fhip's  place  at  fea ;  in  which 
he  drew  up  a  table  of  the  variations  of  the  needle,  according 
to  the  obfervations  of  Plancius,  a  famous  geographer,  and 
added  directions  how  to  ufe  it.  Grotius  tranilated  into  Latin, 
this  work,  which  prince  Maurice  had  recommended  to  the 
college  of  admiralty,  to  be  fludied  by  all  oncers  of  the  navy; 
and,  becaufe  it  might  be  equally  ufeful  to  Venice,  he  dedica- 
ted his  tranflation  to  that  republic.  In  1600,  he  publifhed 
his  "  Phenomena  of  Aratus."  This  book  difcovers  a  great 
knowledge  in  phyfics,  and  efpecially,  aftronomy.  The  cor- 
rections he  made  in  the  Greek  are  very  judicious  :  the  notes 
fhew  that  he  had  reviewed  feveral  of  the  rabbies,  and  had 
fome  infight  into  the  Arabic  tongue ;  and  the  verfes  made  to 
fupply  thole  of  Cicero  that  were  loft  have  been  thought 
equal  to  them.  In  the  midft  of  thefe  profound  (Indies,  this 
prodigy  of  a  young  man  found  time  to  cultivate  the  Mufes, 
and  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  was  efteemcd  one  of  the  beft 
poets  in  Europe.  The  profopopcen,  in  which  he  mak^s 
the  city  of  Often  d  fpeak,  after  having  been  three  years  be- 
fieged  by  the  Spaniards,  is  reckoned  a  maiterpiece.  It  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  Uu  Vaer,  Rapin,  Pafquier,  and 
Malherbe  ;  and  Cafaubon  turned  it  into  Greek.  Neither 
did  our  youth  content  hhnfelf  with  writing  fmall  pieces  of 
verfe  ;  he  rofe  to  tragedy.  We  have  three  written  by  him; 
2,  the 
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the  firft,  called  "  A  damns  Exul,"  was  printed  in  Leyden,  in 
1601.  He  was  indeed  dilTatisfied  with  this  performance,  and 
would  not  let  it  appear  in  the  colleclion  of  his  poems  pub- 
lifhed  by  his  brother.  "  Chriftus  paticns"  was  his  fecond 
tragedy  ;  it  was  printed  at  Leyden,  '608,  and  much  approved: 
Cafaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  fire.  Sandys  translated  it 
into  Englifh  vetfe,  and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  T.  It  was  fa- 
vourably received  in  England,  and  in  Germany  piopofed  as  the 
model  of  perfect  tragedy.  His  third  was  tjhe  ftory  of  Jofeph, 
and  its  title  •'  Sophomphanoeus,"  which,  in  the  language  of 
Egypt,  fignifies  the  Saviour  of  the  World;  he  finiihed  this 
in  1633,  ancl  ^ie  f°ll°wing  year?  at  Hamborough. 

In  1603,  the  glory  which  the  United  Provinces  had  obtainedby 
their  illuftrious  defence  againft  the  whole  power  of  Spain,  after 
the  peace  of  Vervins,  determined  them  to  tranfmit  to  poderity 
the  fignal  exploits  of  that  memorable  war ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  they  fought  out  a  proper  hiftorian.  Several  made  great 
intereft  for  the  place  ;  among  others  BanJius,  the  profeflbr  of 
eloquence  at  Leyden.  But  the  States  thought  young  Grotius, 
who  had  taken  no  fteps  to  obtain  it,  defer ved  the  preference; 
and,  what  is  ftill  more  fingular,  Baud i us  himfelf  did  not 
b!ame  their  choice,  becaufe  he  looked  upon  Grotius  to  be  al- 
ready a  very  great  man.  All  this  while  his  principal  employ- 
ment was  that  of  an  advocate,  and  he  acquired  great  honour 
therein.  However,  upon  the  whole,  the  profeffidn  did  not 
pleiife  him,  though  the  brilliant  figure  he  made  at  the  bar 
procured  him  the  place 'of  advocate-general  of  the  -fife  for  Hol- 
land and  Zealand,  which,  becoming  vacant,  was  immediately 
conferred  on  him  by  thole  provinces.  He  took  pofiem'on  of 
this  important  oflice  in  1607,  ant*  filled  it  with  fo  much  repu- 
tion,  that  the  States  augmented  his  falary,  and  promifed  him 
a  feat  in  the  court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion,  his 
father  begaivto  think  of  a  wife  for  him,  and  fixed  upon  Mary 
Keigefberg,  a  lady  of  "reat  family  in  Zealand,  whofe  father  had 
been  burgomafter  of  Veer.  1  he  marriage  was  folemnized  in 
July,  i6c8.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  employed  in 
writing  his  "  iMare  liberum,  i.  e.  the  Freedom  of  the  Ocean, 
or  the  Kight  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the  Indies."  The  w^ork 
was  printed,  in  1609,  without  his  knowledge,  and  published 
without  his  confent.  Indeed  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
quite  fat  is  fie  d  with  it :  and  though,  there  came  out  feveral 
anfwers,  particularly  that  of  Selden,  intituled,  "Mare  claufum, 
feu  de  dominio  maris,"  yet,  being  foon  after  difguitecl  with  his 
country,  he  took  no  farther  concern  in  the  controverfy.  The 
enfuing  year,  he  pubiilhed  his  piece,  "  De  antiquitate  Rei- 
publrc»  Batavae."  His  c'cllgn  is,  to  fhew  the  original  inde- 
pendence of  Holland  and  I  i,.lland  againft  the  Spaiiiih  claim; 

he 
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be  dedicated  it  to  thofe  States,  March  16,  1610.  They  were 
extremely  pleafed  with  it,  returned  thanks  to  the  author,  and 
made  him  a  prefenr. 

Elias  Olden  Barnevelt,  penfionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  grand  penfionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  1613,  the 
city  of  Rotterdam  offered  that  important  place  to  Grotius  ; 
but  it  was  fome  time  before  he  yielded  to  the  offer.  By  the 
ferment  of  men's  minds  he  forefaw  that  great  commotions 

O 

would  fpeedily  fhake  the  republic;  this  made  him  infift,  that 
he  mould  never  be  turned  out;  and,  upon  apromife  of  this,  he 
accepted  of  the  poft,  which  gave  him  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  the  States- 
Gentera*.  Hitherto  he  had  but  very  little  connexion  with  the 
grand  penfionary  Barnevelt ;  but  from  this  time  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendfhip  with  him,  infomuch  that  it  was  reported 
that  Barnevelt  defigned  to  have  his  friend  fucceed  him  as 
grand  penfionary  of  Holland. 

At  this  time  a  diipute  arofe  between  the  Engiifh  and  the 
Dutch,  concerning  the  right  of  fifhing  in  the  Northern  feas. 
Two  Amfterdam  veffels,  having  caught  22  whales  in  the 
Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by  fome  Engiifh  fhips  bound  to 
Ruffia  ;  who,  finding  that  the  Dutch  had  no  paffports  from 
the  king  of  England,  demanded  the  whales,  which  the 
Dutchmen,  unable  to  refift,  were  obliged  to  deliver.  On 
their  arrival  in  Holland,  they  made  their  complaint;  and  the 
affair  being  laid  before  the  States,  it  was  refolved  that  Gro- 
tius, who  had  written  on  the  fubjecl,  and  was  more  matter 
of  it  than  any  or»e,  fhould  be  fent  to  England  to  demand 
juftice  :  but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfa£lion.  Hereupon  the 
Dutch  determined  not  to  fend  to  Greenland  for  the  future 
without  a  force  fufficient  to  revenge  themfelves  on  the  En- 
glilh,  or  at  leaft  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The 
diipute  growing  ferious,  to  prevent  any  acls  of  hoftility,  a 
conference  was  held,  in  1615,  between  the  commiilioners  of 
England  and  Holland,  in  which  the  debate  turned  chiefly  on 
the  whale-fifhery  :  but,  the  Eriglilh  infilling  on  the  right  to 
Greenland,  which  the  Dutch  refuied,  the  conference  broke 
up  without  any  fuccefs.  Grotius,  who.  was  one  of  the 
comrniffioners  from  Holland,  gives  the  hiftory  of  this  con- 
ference, in  a  letter  to  Du  Maurier,  dated  at  Rotterdam,  June 
5,  1615.  However,  he  had  reafon  to  be  well  fatisfied  with, 
the  politenefs  of  king  James,  who  gave  him  a  gracious  re- 
ception, and  was  charmed  with  his  converfation.  But  the 
greater!  pleafure  he  received  in  this  voyage  was  the  intimate 
friendfhip  he  contracted  with  Cafaubon. 

Hitherto  this  great  man  went  on  imoothly  in  the  paths  of 

glory  without  any  material  interruption;  but  fortune  had  now 
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refolded  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  trial.  The  United  Provinces 
had  been  kindled  into  a  warm  difpute  about  grace  and  predef- 
tination,  from  the  year  1608,  when  Arminius  firft  broached 
his  opinions.  His  doctrines,  being  directly  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  Calvin,  gave  great  offence  to  that  party,  at  the  head  of 
which  appeared  Gomar,  who  accufed  his  antagonist  before  the 
fynod  of  Rotterdam.  Gomar's  party  prevailing  there,  Ar- 
minius applied  to  the  States  of  Holland,  who  promifed  the 
difputants  to  have  the  affair  fpeedily  difcufled  in  a  fynod. 
The  difpute  dill  continuing  with  much  bitternefs,  in  1611, 
the  States  ordered  a  conference  to  be  held  between  twelve 
minifters  on  each  fide  :  but  the  confequence  of  this,  like  that 
of  moft  other  difputes,  efpecially  in  matiers  of  religion,  was, 
that  men's  minds  were  the  more  inflamed.  Arminius  died 
October  19,  1609,  fome  time  before  this  conference;  and 
Grotius  made  his  eulogium  in  verfe.  He  had  hitherto  applied 
little  to  thefe  matters,  and  ingenuoufly  owns  he  did  not  un- 
derftand  a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profeffion ; 
but,  upon  a  farther  enquiry,  he  embraced  the  Arminian  doc- 
trine. In  1610,  the  partifans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a  re- 
monftrance,  fetting  forth  their  belief;  firil  negatively  againfl 
their  adverfaries,  and  then  pofitively  their  own  fentiments, 
each  comprehended  in  fix  articles.  This  remonftrance  was 
drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minifter  at  the  Hague,  and  was 
probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius,  the  intimate  fiiend 
of  that  miniiler.  To  this  the  Gomarifts  oppofed  a  contra- 
remonflrance  :  the  former  propofed  a  toleration,  the  latter  a 
national  fynod  ;  and,  the  difputes  increafing,  the  States,  at 
the  motion  of  the  grand  petitionary,  in  the  view  of  putting 
an  end  to  them,  revived  an  obfolcte  law  made  in  1591,  pla- 
cing the  appointment  of  minifters  in  the  civil  magiilrates.  But 
this  was  fo  far  from  anfwering  the  purpofe,  that  the  Contra- 
remonftrants  refolved  not  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  fchifm, 
which  occafioned  a  fedition,  and  many  riots. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Grotius  was  nominated  penfionary 
at  Rotterdam,  as  mentioned  above  ;  and  ordered  to  go  to 
England,  with  fecret  inductions,  as  is  thought,  to  get  the 
king  and  principal  divines  of  that  kingdom  to  favour  the 
Arminians,  and  approve  the  conduct  of  the  States.  He  had 
feveral  conferences  with  king  James  on  that  fubje£t.  On 
his  return  to  Holland,  he  found  the  divisions  increafed  : 
Barnevelt  and  he  had  the  direction  of  the  Slates'  proceedings 
in  this  matter;  and  he  was  appointed  to  craw  up  an  edict: 
which  might  reitore  tranquillity  He  did  fo,  and. the  draught 
was  approved  by  the  States  ;  but  it  was  fo  favourable  to  the 
Arminians  that  it  gave  great  offeree  to  the  Contra- remon- 
j.  who  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it.  Hence  this 

edict 
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edift  ferving  to  increafe  the  troubles,  by  driving  the  Goma- 
rifts  to  defpair,  the  grand  penfionary  Barnevelt,  in  hourl\  ex- 
pectation of  frefh  riots,  propofed  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
that  their  magiftrates  mould  be  empowered  to  raile  troops  for 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fecurity  of  their  towns. 
Dort,  Amfterdam,  and  three  others  of  the  moft  favourable 
to  the  Gomarifts,  proteiled  againfl  this  flep,  which  they  re- 
garded as  a  declaration  of  war  againit  the  Contra-remon- 
ilrants.  Barnevelt's  motion  however  was  agreed  to,  and  Au- 
guft  4,  1617,  the  States  iffued  a  placart  accordingly.  This 
fatal  decree  occafioned  the  death  of  the  grand  penfionary,  and 
the  ruH  of  Grotius,  by  incenfing  prince  Maurice  of  NarTau. 
againft  them,  who  looked  upon  the  refolution  of  the  States, 
taken  without  his  confent,  to  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as 
governor  and  captain-general. 

Amfterdam,  almoft   as  powerful  fingly  as   all  Holland,  fa- 
voured  the  Gomarifts,  and  difapproved  the  toleration    which 
the  States  wanted  to    introduce.     Thefe   refolved   therefore  to 
fend  a  deputation  to-  that  city,  in  order  to   reconcile  them   to 
their  fentiments.     Grotius   was  one  of  thefe  deputies :   they  re- 
ceived   their  inft  ructions    April   21,   1616  ;    and,   arriving   at 
Amfterdam  next  day,  met  the  town-council  on  the  2$d,  when 
Grotius  was  their  fpokefman.     But  neither  his  fpeech  nor  all 
his   other    endeavours    could    avail   any  thing.     The  burgo- 
mailers  declared  their  opinion  for  a  fynod,  and  that  they  could 
not  receive   the  cachet   of    1614,    without    endangering  the 
church,  and  rifquing  the   ruin  of  their  trade.     The   deputies 
wanted  to  anfwer,  but  were  not  allowed.     Grotius   prefented 
to  the  States  on  his  return  an   account  in  writing  of  all  that 
had  palled  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  himielf  for  fome 
time  with  the  hopes  of  fome  good  effects  from  it ;  the  difap- 
pointment  whereof  chagrined  him  fo  much,  that  he  was  fei- 
zed  with  a  violent  fever,  which  had  well  nigh  carried  him  off. 
He  was  removed  to  Delft,  where  he  found  himfelf  better ;  but, 
being   forbid  to  do  any  thing  which  required    application,  he 
wrote  to  Voffius,  defiring  his  company,  as  the  bed  reftorative 
of  his  health.     The   time  of  his  recovery  he  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  prefent  difputes  ;    and, 
the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  lefs   reafon  he  had  for  blufhing 
or  repentance  :  he  forefaw  the  danger   he   incurred,  but  his 
refolution   was,  not  to  change   his    conduct,  and  to  refer  the 
event  to   Providence.     The    States    of  Holland,  wholly  em- 
ployed  in    feeking    ways   to  compound  matters,    came  to  a 
reiolution,   February  21,    1617.    to  make  a  rule  or  formula, 
to  which  both  parties  mould  be  obliged  to  conform  ;*  and  fuch 
an  inftrument  was  accordingly  drawn  up  at  their  requeft  by 
Grotius.,  who  prefented  it  to  prince  Maurice.    But  the  project 
VOL.  VII.  P  did 
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did  not  pleafe  him  ;  he  wanted  a  national  fynod,  which  was 
at  length  determined  by  the  States-General,  and  to  be  con- 
voked in  Holland  at  Dort.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince,  who 
faw  with  the  utmoft  clifpieafure  feveral  cities,  agreeably  to 
the  permiflion  given  them  by  the  particular  States,  lew  a  new 
militia,  under  the  title  of  Attendant  Soldiers,  without  his 
confent,  engaged  the  States-General  to  write  to  the  provinces 
and  magistrates  of  thofe  cities,  enjoining  them  to  difband  the 
new  levies.  This  injunction  not  being  complied  with,  he 
confidered  the  refufal  as  a  rebellion  ;  concerted  with  the  States- 
General,  that  he  fhould  march  in  perfon  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  ccmmand,  to  get  the  attendant  foldiers  diibanded,  de- 
pofe  the  Arrninian  magiflrates,  and  turn  out  the  minitlers  of 
their  party.  He  accordingly  fet  out,  accompanied  by  the  de- 
puties of  the  States-General,  in  1518;  and?  having  reduced 
the  province  of  Gueldres,  he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when 
the  States  of  Holland  fent  thither  Grotius,  with  Hoogarbetz, 
penilonary  of  Leyden,  to  put  that  city  into  a  pofture  of  de- 
fence againft  him.  But,  their  endeavours  proving  ineffectual, 
the  prince  reduced  the  place  ;  and  foon  afterwards  fent  Gro- 
tius and  Hoogarbetz  to  prifon  in  the  caftle  at  the  Hague, 
where  Barnevelt  alfo  was  confined,  Augufl  zgth  this  year. 
After  this,  the  States  of  Holland  confented  to  the  national 
fynod,  which  was  opened  at  Dort,  Nov.  15,  1618,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  ended  in  a  fentence,  condemning  the  five 
articles  of  the  Arminians,  and  in  imprifoning  and  baniihing 
their  miniflers.  This  fentence  was  approved  by  the  States- 
General,  July  2,  1619. 

After  the  riling  of  that  fynod,  our  three  prifoners  were 
brought  in  order  to  their  trial,  the  irTue  whereof  was  the  exe- 
cution of  Barnevelt,  May  13,  1619.  Five  days  after  came 
on  the  trial  of  Grotius.  He  had  been  treated,  as  well  as  his 
fellow-prifoner,  with  inconceivable  rigour  during  their  impri- 
fonment,  and  alfo  while  their  caufe  was  depending.  He 
tells  us  himfelf,  that,  when  they  were  known  to  be  ill,  it 
was  concerted  to  examine  them  ;  that  they  had  noc  liberty  to 
defend  themfelves  ;  that  they  were  threatened  and  teazed  to 
give  immediate  anfwers ;  and  not  fufTered  to  have  their  exa- 
minations read  over  to  them.  Grotius,  having  alked  leave 
to  write  his  defence,  was  allowed  only  five  hours,  and  one 
Iheet  of  paper ;  he  was  alfo  perfuaded  that,  if  he  would  own 
he  had  tranfgrerTed  and  aik  pardon,  he  might  obtain  his  li- 
berty ;  but,  as  he  had  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf  with,  he 
would  never  take  any  ftep  that  might  infer  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt.  His  wife,  his  father,  brother,  and  friends,  all  approved 
this  refolution.  His  fentence,  after  reciting  the  feveral  rea- 
fons  thereof,  concludes  thus :  "  For  thefe  caufes,  the  judges, 
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appointed  to  try  this  affair,  adminiftering  juftice  m  the  name 
of  the  States-General,  condemn  the  faid  Hugo  Grotius  to 
perpetual  imprifonrnent,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  the  States-General,  there  to  be  guarded  with  all 
precaution,  and  confined  the  reft  of  his  days ;  and  de- 
clare his  eftate  confifcated.  Hague,  May  18,  i6r9."  In 
purfuance  of  this  lenience,  he  was  carried  from  the  Hague  to 
the  fortrefs  of  Louveftein  near  Gorcum  in  South  Holland, 
June  6,  1619,  and  24  fols  per  day  affigned  for  his  mainte- 
tenance,  and  as  much  for  Hoogarbetz ;  but  their  wives  de- 
clared they  had  enough  to  fupport  their  bufbands,  and  that 
they  chofe  to  be  without  an  allowance,  which  was  looked 
upon  as  an  affront.  Grotius's  father  afked  leave  to  fee  his 
fon,  but  was  denied  ;  they  confented  to  admit  his  wife  into 
Louveftein,  but,  if  me  came  out,  not  to  be  fuffered  to  re- 
turn. However,  in  the  fequel,  it  was  granted  that  me  might 
go  abroad  twice  a  v\eek. 

Grotius  now  became  more  fenfible  than  ever  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  ftudy  ;  which  became  his  bufinefs  and  confolation. 
December  5,  1619,  he  writes  to  Votlius,  that  the  Mufes, 
•which  were  always  his  delight,  even  when  immerfed  in 
bufinefs,  were  now  his  confolation,  and  appeared  more 
amiable  than  ever.  He  wrote  foine  (hort  notes  on  the  New 
Teftament,  which  he  intended  to  fend  Erpenius,  who  was 
projecting  a  new  edition  of  it ;  but  a  fit  of  illnefs  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  finifli  them.  When  he  was  able  to  re  fume  his 
fludies,  he  compofed,  in  Dutch  verfe,  his  "  Treatife  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,"  and  fent  it  to  Vomus, 
who  thought  fome  places  obfcure.  In  1620,  he  proraifes 
his  brother  to  fend  him  his  obfervations  on  Seneca's  trage- 
dies ;  thefe  he  had  written  at  Vomus's  defire.  In  1621,  Du 
Maurier  lofing  his  ladv,  Grotius  writes  him,  February  27,  a 
very  handfome  confolatory  letter,  in  which  he  deduces  with 
great  eloquence  every  topic  of  fupport  that  phitofophy  and 
religion  can  fuggeft  on  that  melancholy  occaiion.  The  only 
method  he  took  to  unbend  himfelf,  was  to  go  from  one  work 
to  another.  He  tranflated  the  "  Phenilfae  of  Euripides," 
wrote  his  "  Inftitutions  of  the  Laws  of  Holland  in  Dutch," 
and  compofed  fome  fhort  "  inftructions  for  his  Daughter" 
Cornelia,  in  the  form  of  a  catechifm,  &c. 

He  had  been  above  18  months  (hut  up  at  Louveftein,  when, 
January  11,  1620,  Muys  van-Haili,  his  declared  enemy,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  judges,  informed  the  States-General,  that 
he  had  advice  from  good  hands  their  prifoner  was  feeking  to 
make  his  efcape.  Some  perfons  were  fent  to  examine  into 
this  matter;  but,  notwithftanding  all  the  enquiry  that  could  be 
made,  they  found  no  reafon  to  believe  that  he  had  laid  any 
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plot  to  get  out.  His  wife,  however,  was  wholly  employed 
in  contriving  it :  he  had  been  permitted  to  borrow  books  of 
his  friends,  and,  when  he  had  done  with  them,  they  were  car- 
ried back  in  a  cheft  with  his  foul  linen,  which  was  fent  to 
Gorcum  to  be  wafhed.  The  nrft  year  his  guards  were  very 
exa&  in  examining  the  cheft;  but,  being  ufed  to  find  nothing 
in  it  befides  books  and  linen,  they  grew  tired  of  fearching, 
and  even  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  open  it.  His  wife,  ob- 
ferving  their  negligence,  propofed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
She  represented  to  her  hufband,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
get  out  of  prilbn  when  he  plea  fed,  if  he  would  put  himfelf 
into  this  cheft.  However,  not  to  endanger  his  health,  (he 
caufed  holes  to  be  bored  oppoiite  where  his  face  was  to  be,  to 
breathe  at ;  and  perfuaded  him  to  try  if  he  could  continue 
fhut  up  in  that  confined  poilure,  as  long  as  it  would  require 
to  go  from  Louveftein  to  Gorcum.  Finding  it  might  be 
done,  (he  refolved  to  feize  the  nrft  favourable  opportunity  ; 
which  very  fooa  offered.  The  commandant  of  Louveftein 
£oing  to  Heufden  to  raife  recruits,  Ihe  made  a  vifit  to  his 
lady^  and  told  her  in  converfation,  that  flie  was  defirous  of 
fending  away  a  cheft  of  books;  for,  her  hufband  was  fo  weak, 
that  it  gave  her  great  uneannefs  to  fee  him  ftudy  with  fuch 
application.  Having  thus  prepared  the  commandant's  wife, 
fhe  returned  to  her  hufband's  apartment,  and  in  concert  with 
a  valet  and  a  maid  who  were  in  the  iecret,  fhut  him  up  in 
the  cheft  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  people  might  not 
be  furpriied  at  not  feeing  him,  Ihe  fpread  a  report  of  his  being 
ill.  Two  foldiers  carried  the  cheft ;  which  was  brought 
down,  and  put  into  the  boat;  and  Grotius's  maid,  who  was 
in  the  fecret,  had  orders  to  go  to  Gorcum  with  it.  There  it 
was  put  on  a  horfe,  and  carried  by  two  chairman  to  David 
Dazelaor's,  a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  brother-in-law  to  Er- 
penius;  and,  when  every  body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened 
the  cheft.  Grotius  had  felt  no  inconvenience  in  it,  though 
its  length  was  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half.  He  got  out, 
drefled  himfelf  like  a  mafon  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel;  and  was 
fecretly  conveyed  in  this  difguife  to  Valvic  in  Brabant.  Here 
he  made  himielf  known  to  fome  Arminians',  and  hired  a  car-< 
riage  to  Antwerp;  and,  at  Antwerp,  lie  alighted  at  the 
houie  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
minifter  at  Anilierdam,  and  made  himfelf  known  to  nobody 
fife.  It  was  March  22,  1621,  that  he  thus  received  his 
liberty. 

Mean  while,  his  wife's  account,  that  he  was  ill,  gained 
credit  at  Lou.ve'lein  ;  and,  to  give  him  time  to  get  off,  Ihe  gave 
out  that  his  illp.eis  was  dangerous  :  but  as  foon  as  Ihe  learnt 
by  the  maid's  return  that  he  \vas  at  Brabant,  and  ccnfequently 
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in  fafety,  fhe  told  the  guards  the  bird  was  flown.  They  In- 
formed the  commandant,  hy  this  time  returned  from  Heuf- 
den,  who,  -finding  it  true,  confined  Grotius's  wife  moreclofely  ; 
but  upon  her  petition  to  the  States  General,  April  5.  1621, 
fhe  was  difcharged  two  days  after,  and  fuffered  to  carry  away 
every  thing  that  belonged  to  her  in  Louveftein.  From  An* 
twerp,  Grotius  wrote  to  the  States- General,  March  30,  that, 
in  procuring  his  liberty,  he  had  employed  neither  violence 
nor  corruption  with  his  keepers ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  re- 
proach himfelf  with  in  what  he  had  done  ;  that  he  gave  thofe 
counfels  which  he  thought  beft  for  appealing  the  troubles  that 
had  arifen  in  public  bufmefs ;  that  he  only  obeyed  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  Rotterdam  his  matters,  and  the  States  of  Holland 
his  fovereigns;  and  that  the  perfecution  he  had  fuffered  would 
never  diminish  his  love  for  his  country,  forwhofe  profperity 
he  heartily  prayed.  He  continued  fome  time  at  Antwerp,  de* 
Jiberating  what  courfe  to  take ;  and  at  length  determined  to 
go  to  France,  where  he  had  many  friends*  He  arrived  at 
Paris,  April  13,  1621  ;  his  wife  in  October  following:  and, 
after  fome  difficulties,  obtaineda  penfion  of  3000  livres,  But, 
not  with  (land  ing  the  king's  grant,  lie  could  not  touch  the  money; 
they  had  forgot  to  put  it  on  the  civil  lift,  and  the  com milli oners 
of  the  treaiury  found  daily  fome  new  excufe  for  delaying  the 
payment.  At  length,  however,  by  the  felicitation  of  fome 
powerful  friends,  he  received  it;  but  it  continued  to  be  paid  as 
grants  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to  fay,  very  flowly. 

Having  collected  fome  materials  in  prifon  tor  his  Apology, 
he  printed  it  in  the  beginning  of  1622;  it  was  tranflated  into 
latin,  and  published  the  fame  year  at  Paris.  It  was  fent  to 
Holland  immediately,  where  it  caufed  fo  much  difguft,  that 
the  States- General  profcribed  it  as  ilanclerous,  tending  to 
a'perfe  by  falihoods  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  government 
o*"  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  perfon  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
the  States  of  the  particular  provinces,  and  the  towns  them- 
fe'ves  ;  and  torbad  all  perions  to  have  it  in  their  cuftody  on 
p  in  of  death.  Grorius  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king  of 
France,  tc  he  protected  agamft  this  edidl:,  which  imported, 
that  he  fhould  be  apprehended  wherever  found  ;  whereupon 
his  majefty  took  him  into  his  fpecial  protection,  the  letters  for 
that  p'jrpofe  being  iffued  at  Paris,  February  25,  1623.  The 
malevolence  of  thofe  who  were  thence  in  place  made  no 
change  in  Grotius.  In  the  height  of  this  new  perfecution,  he 
wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he  would  full  labour  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  Holland ;  and  that,  if  the  United  •-  rovinces  were  de- 
lirous  of  entering  into  a  clofer  union  with  France,  he  w,  ukl 
affift  them  with  all  his  credit.  Ii-  reaiitv,  he  Hill  preferved 
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many  friends,  who  ardently  wifhed   for   his   return;  thougli 
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they  were  not  able  in  any  wife  to  facilicate  it.     In  1623,   ho 
publiihed  at  Paris  bis  edition  of  Stobaeus. 

He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noife  of  Paris,  and  began 
to  think  of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  prefident  de 
Meme  offered  him  one  of  his  feats  at  Bologne,  near  Senlis. 
Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  paffed  there  the  fpring  and 
fummer  of  the  year  1623  In  this  caftle  he  began  i.is  great 
work,  which  fmgly  is  fufHcient  to  render  his  name  immortal  ; 
1  mean  his  "Treatife  of  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  War."  He  had 
vifited  the  mofr,  ditiinguifhed  men  of  learning  ;  among  others 
Salmafius  and  Rigault,  and  bad  the  free  ufe  of  de  Thou's  li- 
brary :  he  fometimes  alfo  made  excursions  to  St.  Germains, 
where  the  court  was;  but,  having  learned  that  de  Meme 
wanted  to  refide  himfelf  at  Bologne,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
October.  April  23,  1625,  prince  Freceric  Henry  fucceeding 
to  the  poft  of  Stadthokler  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice, 
Grotius's  friends  conceived  great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for 
his  return  to  Holland:  and,  at  their  requeft,  he  wrote  to  the 
new  Stadtholder  for  this  purpofe,  but  without  effect ;  as  he 
had  before  conjectured.  However,  he  was  now  in  the  height 
of  his  glory  by  the  prodigious  fuccefs  of  his  book,  "De 
Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,"  .which  was  publiihed  this  year.  In  the 
mean  time  he  began  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  penfion 
was  ill-paid,  and  his  revenue  inefficient  to  keep  him  decently 
with  a  wife  and  a  family.  He  had  an  offer  of  being  pro- 
feifor  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark;  but,  though  he  was 
fatisfiec!  with  the  falary,  he  thought  the  place  beneath  his  ac- 


ceptance. 


Kis  heart  was  flrongly  bent  upon  returning  to  his  native 
country;  and  in  thefe  wifhes  he  lent  his  wife  into  Holland 
in  the  fpring  of  1627,  that  the  might  enquire  how  matters 
flood  :  but,  as  he  continued  in  the  refolution  to  make  no  fe- 
licitations for  leave,  all  the  endeavours  of  his  friends  were 
fruitlefs.  However,  they  obtained  a  caufe  of  Come  confequence 
to  him.  He  reclaimed  Ins  effects  which  were  confifcated,  and 
his  demand  was  granted.  In  fine,  notwithftanding  tiK.  ineffi- 
cacy  of  bis  friend's  felicitations,  he  relolved,  by  his  wife's  advice, 
to  go  thither;  and  accordingly  fet  out,  October  1631,  The 
ientence  palled  a  gain  ft  him  being  Itill  in  force,  his  friends  ad- 
vifed  the  concealing  of  himfelf.  This  ftcp  appeared  to  him 
lhameful  and  ill-timed.  He  went  to  Rotterdam,  as  thinking  it 
the  fafeft,  bccaufe,  having  filled  the  place  of  penfionary  with 
much  honour,  he  was  greatly  beloved'  in  the  town  ;  but  the 
magjftrates  giving  him  to  underftand,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prove his  appealing  in  public,-he  left  Rotterdam,  and, paffing 
to  Amfterdam,  he  was  extremely  well  received  there  ;  and 
Delft  alfo,  where  he  was  born,  Ihewed  him  a  imcere  refpeft. 
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But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  protect  him  ;  and  the  States- 
General,  thinking  themfelves  affronted  by  this  boldnefs  in 
continuing  in  the  country  without  their  leave,  and  by  the  re- 
pugnance he  Ihewed  to  a(k  them  pardon,  iffued  an  ordnance, 
December  10,  1631,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of  the  country  to 
feize  his  perfon,  and  give  them  notice :  but  nobody  would  ex- 
ecute it;  and,  to  employ  himfelf  till  his  fate  fhould  be  de- 
termined, he  refolved  to  follow  the  bufinefs  of  a  chamber- 
council.  With  this  view  he  defired  his  brother,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  16,  1632,  to  fend  him  what  law-books  he  had, 
fuch  as  he  might  want  for  that  office.  He  could  make  no 
ufe  of  thefe  books  ;  for,  the  States  General,  on  March  10,  re- 
newed their  ordinance,  upon  pain  to  thofe,  who  would  not 
obey,  of  lofmg  their  places,  and  with  a  promife  of  2000 
florins  to  any  one  who  mould  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of 
juitice.  Upon  this  he  thought  proper  to  feek  his  fortune 
clfewhere  ;  and,  March  17,  he  fet  out  from  Amfterdana  on 
his  way  to  Hamburgh,  and  paffed  the  fine  feafon  at  an  agree- 
able feat  called  Okenhufe,  near  the  Elbe,  belono-Jnor  to  Wil- 
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liam  Morth,  a  dutchman.  On  the  approach  of  winter,  he 
went  to  Hamburgh,  and  lodged  with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a  mer- 
chant: but  the  town  did  not  prove  agreeable  to  him,  and  be 
pafTed  his  time  but  heavily  till  the  return  of  his  wife  from 
Zealand  in  autumn  1633.  She  had  always  been  his  confola- 
tion  in  adverfitv,  and  rendered  his  life  more  agreeable.  Her 
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buiinefs  at  Zealand  was  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  their  fortune, 
which  me  probably  brought  with  her  to  Hamburgh.  While 
he  continued  here,  forne  advantageous  propofals  were  made 
him  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  the  duke  of  Holilein,  and 
feveral  other  princes ;  but  he  ftill  entertained  the  thought  of  a 
reconciliation  with  his  native  country.  At  length,  however, 
he  was  determined. 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Guftavus 
king  of  Sweden;  and  that  prince  having  fent  to  Paris  Benedict 
Oxenfhern,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor,  to  bring  to  a  final 
conclufion  the  treaty  between  France  and  Sweden,  this  mi- 
nifter  made  acquaintance  with  Grotius,  and  refolved,  if  pof- 
fible,  to  draw  him  to  his  matter's  court :  and  Grotius  writes, 
that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate  him  ambaffador,  wth 
the  proper  falary  for  the  decent  lupport  of  the  dignity,  the  pro- 
pofal  fhould  merit  his  regard.  In  this  iituation  Salvius,  vice- 
chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great  flateiman,  and  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, being  then  at  this  city,  Grotius  made  acquaintance  with 
him,  and  faw  him  frequently.  Polite  literature  was  the  fub- 
jec~t  of  their  converfation.  Salvius  conceived  a  great  efteem 
for  Grotius,  and  the  favourable  report  he  made  of  him  to  the 
high-chancellor  Oxenitiern  determined  the  latter  to  write  to 
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Grot-ius  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  affairs 
of  the  greateft  importance.  Grotius  accepted  of  this  invitation  ; 
and  fctting  out  for  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  where  that  mi- 
nifter  was,  arrived  there  in  May  1634.  He  was  received  with 
the  greater!  politenefs  by  Oxenfliern,  but  without  explaining 
his  intentions.  However,  in  confidence  of  the  high-chancel- 
lor's character,  he  fent  for  his  wife;  and  fhe  arrived  at  Franc- 
fort  with  his  daughters  and  fon,  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
The  chancellor  continued  to  heap  civilities  upon  him,  without 
mentioning  a  word  of  bufinefs  ;  but  ordered  that  he  fhould 
follow  him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  counfellor 
to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  arnbalTador  to  the  court  of 
France. 

As  foon  as  he  could  depend  upon  an  eflablimment,  he  re- 
folved  to   renounce  his   country,  and  to  make   it  known  by 
fome  public  a£l,   that  he    coniidered   himfelf  as   no    longer  a 
dutchman.     In  this  fpirit  he   fent  his   brother  letters  for  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  dutch  to  that  purport,  July  13,  this 
year :  he    likewife    wrote   to   Rotterdam,  which  had  deferred 
nominating  a  penfionary  after  the  fentence  parTed  againft  him, 
that    they    might    proceed    to  an  eleiiion,  iince  they  muft  no 
longer   look  upon    him    as  a    dutchman.        e   fet    out    from 
Mentz  on  his  embafTy  to  France  in  the   beginning;  of    1636, 
and  always  fupported  with  great  firm nefs    the    rights  and   ho- 
nours   belonging  to    the  rank   of  an  ambaiTador.      He  con- 
tinued  in   that  character   in    France  till  1644.,  when  he  was 
recalled   at  his  own  requeft.      In  order   to   his   return,  having 
obtained  a  parTpott  through  Holland,   he  embarked  at  Dieppe, 
and  arrived  at  Ainflerdam   in   1645,  where  he  was  extremely 
well  received  and  entertained  at  the  public  expence.     That  city 
fitted  out  a  veffel  to  carry  him  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was,  May 
16,  this  year.        He  went  next  day  to  Lubeck,   and   thence    to 
Vvifmar,  where  count  Wrangle,  admiral  of  the  Sweduh  fleet, 
gave  him  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  afterwards  fent  a  man 
of  war   with  him    to   Calmer,   whither  the  chancellor  fent  a 
gentleman  with  his  coach   to  bring   him  to   Suderacher.     He 
continued    there   about   a   fortnight   with  the   chancellor  and 
ether  embaffadors,   who  treated  him  with  great  honours.     Re- 
turning to  Calmer,   he  went  by  land  to   Stockholm,  whither 
queen  Chriftina  came  from  Uplal  to  fee  him. 

Her  majrfty  had,  before  his  departure  from  France,  af- 
fured  him  that  1'he  was  exremely  fatisiied  with  his  fervices ; 
and  me  now  gave  him  feveral  audiences,  and  made  him  dine 
with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be  abundantly  pleafed  with  the 
honours  lie  received  :  but  as  he  faw  they  were  in  no  hafte  to 
<$o  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  rewarded  him  with  compli- 
ments, he  grew  unealy,  and  aikecl  leave  to  ictire.  He  was 
a  confirmed 
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confirmed  in  this  refolution,  by  finding  the  court  filled  up 
with  pe'fnns  tha*  had  conceived  a  jealoufy  againfr,  him  ;  befides, 
the  air  of  Sweden  did  not  agree  with  him.  The  queen  fe- 
veral  times  refufed  to  grant  him  his  difmiflion,  and  figniHed 
that  if  he  would  continue  in  her  fervice  in  quality  of  courifellor 
of  fhte,  and  bring  his  family  into  Sweden,  he  fhould  have  no 
reafon  to  repent  it:  but  he  excufed  himfelf  on  account  of  his 
own  health,  who  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  of  that  k-ngdom. 
He  a  iked  a  palfport,  which  they  delaying  to  grant,  lv?  grew  fo 
uneafy,  that  he  refolved  to  be  gone  wi  h  ;ut  it.  Leaving 
Stockholm,  therefore,  he  went  to  a  Tea-port  two-  leagues 
diftant,  in  ord  r  to  embark,  for  Lubeck.  The  queen,  being 
informed  of  his  departure,  fent  a  gentleman  to  tell  him  (he 
wanted  to  fee  him  once  more,  otlierwife  fhe  fhould  think  he 
was  difpleafed  with  her,  He  returned  therefore  to  Mockho'°i, 
and  explained  himfelf  to  the  queen,  who  feemed  fatisfied  with. 
his  reafon  s  and  made  him  a  large  prefent  in  money;  adding 
to  it  fome  filver  pi  re  which  was  not  fmiihed  fooner,  and 
which  he  was  affurcd  had  delayed  the  granting  of  his  pafTport. 
That  was  afterwards  i  fined  ;  a::d  the  queen  gave  him  a  veflel, 
on-board  which  he  embarked,  Auguft  12,  for  Lubeck. 

But  the  velFel  was  fcarce  failed  when  a  violent  florm  arofe, 
which  obliged  her  after  three  days  tolling  to  put  in,  Auguft  17, 
on  the  coa^t  of  Pomerania,  fourteen  miles  from  Dantzick. 
Grotius  fet  out  in  an  open  waggon  for  Lubeck,  and  arrived  at 
Roftock,  Auguft  26,  very  ill,  having  travelled  about  lixty  miles 
through  wind  and  ra;n.  He  lodged  with  Balleman,  and  fent 
for  Stochman  the  phylician,  who,  from  the  fymptoms,  judged 
he  could  not  live  long.  On  the  28th  he  fent  for  Quiftorpius, 
ininifter  of  that  town,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
laft  moments :  "  You  are  deiirous  of  hearing  how  that  phoenix: 
of  literature,  Hugo  Grotius,  behaved  in  his  laft  moments  ;  I 
am  going  to  tell  you."  He  then  proceeds  to  %ive  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  and  his  fending  for  Stochman,  a  fcotch  phy- 
jfician;  after  which  he  goes  on  as  follows:  "  he  fent  for  me 
about  nine  at  night ,  T  went,  and  found  him  almoft  at  the  point 
of  death.  I  faid,  '  There  was  nothing  I  defired  more  than  to 
have  feen  him  in  health,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleafure  of 
his  converfation  ;'  he  faid,  4  God  hath  ordered  it  otherwife.' 
I  defired  him  4to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  happier  life,  to  acknow- 
ledge he  was  a  firmer,  and  repent  of  his  faults  ;'  and  happening 
to  mention  the  pub'ican,  who  acknowledged  he  was  a  {inner, 
and  afkcd  God's  mercv,  lie  anfwered,  '  I  am  that  publican.'  I 
went  on,  and  told  him  that  «  he  muft  have  recourfe  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  without  whom  there  is  no  falvation.'  He  replied,  *I 
place  my  hope  in  Jefus  Chriil.5  I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in 
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german.  the  prayer  that  begins  Herr  Jefu[p]  ;  he  followed  me 
in  a  very  low  voice  with  his  hands  claiped.  When  I  had 
done,  I  afked  him  if  he  underftood  me;  he  anfwered,  *I  un- 
derftand  you  very  well.'  1  continued  to  repeat  to  him  thofe 
paiTages  of  the  word  of  God,  which  are  commonly  offered  to 
the  remembrance  of  dying  perfons  ;  and,  alking  rf  he  underftood 
me,  he  anfwered  me,  '  I  heard  your  voice,  but  did  not  under- 
ftanc  what  you  faid.'  Thefe  were  his  laft  words ;  foon  after 
he  expired,  jufl  at  midnight.  His  body  was  delivered  to  the 
phyficians,  who  took  out  his  bowels,  and  eafily  obtained  leave 
to  bury  them  in  our  principal  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.*' 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  pcrfon,  Auguft  28,  at  night, 
1645.  His  corpfe  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depolited  in  the 
tomb  of  his  anceftors.  He  wrote  this  modeft  epitaph  for 

himfelf. 

\ 

"  Grotius  hie  Hugo  eft  Batavum  captivus&  exul, 
Legatus  regni,  Suecia  magna,  tui." 

Among  his  works  thefe  are  the  principal,  firrr,  his  "  An- 
thologia."  2.  "  V7ia  ad  Pacem  Ecclefiaflicam."  3.  "  Hiftoria 
Gothcrum,  &c."  4.  "Remarks  on  Juftinian's  Laws."  5. 
44  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  with  fevcral 
Pieces  annexed."  6  "  DifTertatio  Hid.  &  Politic,  de  Dog- 
rnatis,Ritibus,  &  GubernationeEcclefige,  &c."  7.  "DeOrigine 
Gentium  Americanarum,  &c."  with  two  anfwers  to  Dr.  Laets 
in  its  defence.  8.  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Laws  of  Holland." 
9.  "Notes  to  Tacitus,"  pubhfhed  in  Lipfius's  edition,  1640. 
jo.  "  Notes  upon  Lucian,"  published  in  1614.  In  1652, 
there  came  out  a  fmall  collection  in  iamo,  with  this  title, 
''Hugonis  Grotii  quaedam  inedita,  aliaqueex  Belgice  ediris  La- 
tine  verfa  argument!  theolog.  jurid.  politic."  and  in  1687,  an 
edition  of  his  "  Epiftles." 

GROTIUS  (WILLIAM),  a  native  of  Delft,  and  a  younger 
brother  of  Hugo  Grotius,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  wrote 
feveral  books  ;  m  particular,  "  Enchiridion  de  Principis  Juris 
Naturae,"  printed  at  the  Hague.  He  wrote  alfo,  and  which 
were'publilhed  after  his  death  "Vitas Juris  confultorum  quorum 
in  Pande£lis  extant  nomina."  He  died  in  1662. 

GROTIUS  (PETER),  the  fecond  fon  of  Hugo  Grotius, 
was  eminent  both  for  his  knowledge  as  a  lawyer  and  his 
acutenefs  as  a  philologift.  He  died  in  1678. 

[p]  It  is  a  prayer  addrefled  to  Jefns  the  Mediator.  Le  Clerc  has  recited  it 
Chrilt,  and  fuited  to  the  cciulition  of  a  at  length,  in  Sentimens  de  quelq.  Theo- 
dyingperfon,  who  builds  his  hopes  on  log.  lelt.  xvii.  p.  397. 
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GROVE  (HENRY),  a  learned  divine  among  the  englifh 
prefbyterians,  was  defcended  from  the  Groves  of  Wiltshire, 
and  the  Rowes  of  Devonshire.  His  grandfather  Grove  was 

*_> 

eje£led  from  a  living  in  Devonfhire  for  nonconformity  in 
1662:  his  father  differed  much  in  the  fame  caufe  for  Jay- 
nonconformity  under  Charles  aud  Tames  II.  The  eminent 

j  *} 

piety  of  Mr.  Rowe,  his  grandfather  3y  the  mother's  iide« 
may  be  known  by  the  account  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Fheophiius 
Gale.  His  father,  in  particular,  filled  a  life  of  eighty  years 
honourably  and  ufefuliy,  and  died  univerfally  efteemed  and 
lamented.  From  fuch  parents  our  author  was  born  at  Taun- 
tonin  Somerfetfhife,  January  4,  1683;  and,  at  fourteeen  years 
of  ag^,  being  pofTefTed  with  a  fufficient  ficck  of  claffical  li- 
terature, he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learning 
under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warren  of  Taimton,  who  was  for  many 
years  at  the  head  of  a  rlouriftiing  academy.  Having  nniihed 
his  courfe  of  phi lofophy  and  divinity  under  Mr.  Warren,  he 
removed  to  London  ;  and  iludied  fome  time  under  the  Rev. 
Mr  Howe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  At  this  time  he 
contracted  a  friendihip  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Dr.  Watts,  which  continued  till  his  death, 
though  they  differed  in  their  judgement  upon  feveral  points 
warmly  controverted  among  divines. 

After  two  years  fpent  in  London,  he  returned  into  the 
country  ;  and,  being  now  twenty-two  years  of  age,  began  to 
preach  with  great  reputation.  1  he  (pint  of  devotion  which 
prevailed  in  his  fermons  earlv  procured  «he  friendihip  of  Mrs. 
Singer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rowe,  winch  (he  expreffed  in  an 
**  Ode  on  Death,"  addrefTed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his 
beginning  to  preach,  he  married;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  upon  the  death  of  his  tutor  Mr.  Warren,  was  chofeii 
to  fucceed  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton.  The  province 
firfr,  aiiigned  him,  was  ethics  and  pnrumatology ;  and  he  com- 
pofed  fyiletns  in  each.  His  concern  in  the  academy  obliging 
him  to  a  relidence  in  Taunton,  lie  preached  for  eighteen  years 
to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  1708, 
he  commenced  author,  by  apiece  intituled,  a  The  Regulation 
of  Diverfions,"  drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils;  and  about 
the  fame  time,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  publiihed  his  "  Difcourfe 
on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;"  and  the  proof  therein 
/rom  the  necedary  ideas  of  fpace  and  duration  not  convincing 
our  author,  he  wrore  to  the  do£lor  for  information  and  fa- 
tisfaftion  upon  that  head.  This  occasioned  their  exchanging 
feveral  letters  when,  not  being  able  to  convince  each  other, 
the  debate  was  dropped  with  expreffions  of  great  mutual 
efteem.  The  next  offering  he  made  to  the  public  was  fe- 
veral  papers  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Spectator,"  viz. 
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No.  588,  601,  626,  635.  Tn  1718,  he  publifhed  "  An  ElTay 
towards  a  Demonftration  of  the  Soul's  Immortality."  About 
1719,  when  thofe  angry  difputes  upon  the  Trinity  unhappily 
divided  the  prefbyterians,  and  when  the  animosities  were  car- 
ried fo  high  as  to  produce  excommunications,  &c.  Mr.  Grove's 
moderate  conduct  was  fuch,  as  drew  on  him  the  cenfures  and 
difpleafure  of  fome  of  his  own  perfuafion :  the  reafons  for 
this  moderate  conduct  are  mentioned  in  his  "  EfTay  on  the 
Terms  of  Chriflian  Communion." 

In  1725,  he    loft  his  partner    in   the  academy,   the  Rev. 
Mr.  James;  and   was  now  obliged  to  take  the  ftudents  in  di- 
vinity  under  his  direction.     He  confined  himfelf  to  no  fyflem 
in  divinity,  but  directed  his  pupils  to  the  beft  writers  on  natural 
and  revealed   religion,  and  an  impartial    confideration   of  the 
chief  controverfies  therein.     He  likewife  fucceedcd  Mr.  James 
in    his  pailoral  charge  at  Fullwood  near  Taunton,  in  which 
he  continued  till   his  death.     In   1730,  he  publifhed,  "  The 
Evidence  of  our  Saviour's  Refurrection  confidered  ;"  and,   the 
fame  year,  "  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  future 
State  from  Reafon,"  in  anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallet,  junior, 
which  drew  him  into  a  difpu;e  on  the  point  with  that  divine. 
In  this  controverfy,  he  was  thought  to  difparage  the  neceffity 
cf  revelation,  in  regard  to   that  proof.      In  1732,  he  printed 
*'  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Nature  and  Delign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  where  he  fet  that  inftitution  in  the  fame  light  with 
bifhop  Hoadly.      In  1734,  he  publifhed,  without  his  name, 
"  Wifdom  the  firft   Spring  of  Action  in  the  Deity,"  which 
was  animadverted  on,  as  to  fome  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguy, 
who,  however,  allowed    the  difcourfe  in   general  to   abound 
with  folid  remarks  and  found  reafonings.     In  1736,  he  pub- 
lifhed "  A    Difcourfe  on  faving  Faith."      The  fame  year  he 
met  with  an  affliction,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  offhew- 
ing  the  ftrength  of  his  chriftian  patience  and  refignation ;  this 
was  the  death  of  his  wife:   and,  a  little  more  than  a  year  after 
this,  he  died  himfelf:  for,    having  preached  on  February  19, 
1737-8,  and   with    fuch  an  uncommon  flow  of  fpirits  as   he 
faid  he  could   hardly  govern,   he  was  violently  ieized  at  night 
with   a  fever,  which   carried    him  off  upon   the   27th.     His 
friends  erected   a   handfome  monument    over   his    grave,  on 
which  is  a  latin  inlcription  competed  by  the  late  D  .  Ward, 
rhetoric-prcfeiTor  at  Greiham- college,  who   hath  alfo  obliged 
the  world  with    an    engliih  veriion  of  it.     Beiides   the  works 
already  mentioned,  he   publifhed   many   fermons  nyon    feveral 
occafions,  and  alfo   a    volume  of  "  Mifcellanics  in  Prole  and 
Verfe."     After  his  death  cair,e  out  by  fubfcription  his  "  Post- 
humous Works,  1740,"  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
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GRUCHIUS  (NICOLAS)  of  a  noble  family  of  Rouen, 
was,  as  the  compilers  of  the  Diftionnaire  Hiftorique  affirm, 
*'  le  Premier  qui  expliqua  Ariftote  en  Grec."  He  was  author 
of  various  works.  He  tranilated  Caftanedo's  "  Hiftory  of 
the  Indies,"  and  he  publifhed  a  treatife  "  De  Comitiis 
Ro  manor  urn." 

GRUD1US  (NicoLAs  EVERARD},  treafurer  of  Brabant, 
wrote  poetry,  facred  and  propfaane,  in  latin.  He  died  in  157  i. 

GRUE  (THOMAS),  a  frenchman,  celebrated  for  his  vari- 
ous translations  of  englifh  works  into  french.  Among  others 
he  publifhed  Rofs's  "Hiftory  of  all  Religions,"  and  Abraham 
Roger's  "  Gate  opened  to  the  Knowledge  of  Pagamfm." 

GRUGET  (CLAUDE),  lived  in  the  fixteenth  century. 
He  was  famous  for  his  translations  from  Italian  and  fpanifh 
into  french,  in  particular  an  edition  of  the  "  Heptameron  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre." 

GRUNER  (JOHN  FREDERIC),  an  eminent  theologian  and 
excellent  fcholar ;  was  author  of  many  ufeful  and  important 
works,  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given  by  Harles  in  his  book 
"  De  vitis  Philologorum."  His  talents  are  reprefented  to 
have  been  very  various,  and  his  diligence  indefatigable.  He 
published  a  new  edition  of  "  Caelius  Seduiius,"  with  various 
commentaries,  "  An  introduction  to  Roman  Antiquities," 
"  Mifcellanea  Sacra,"  "  Various  critical  Remarks  on  the 
dailies,"  new  editions  of  "  Eutropius  and  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  &c."  He  was  born  at  Coburg  in  1723,  and  died 
in  1778. 

GRUTERUS  ( JANUS),  a  celebrated  philologer,  was 
born  December  3,  i  q6o,  at  Antwerp  in  Brabant.  He  was  the 
fon  of  John  Walter  Grater,  burgo-mafler  of  Antwerp  ;  wlio, 
being  one  of  thole  who  figned  the  famous  petition  to  the  dji- 
chefs  of  Parma,  the  governefs  of  the  Netherlands,  whic'i 
gave  rife  to  the  word  Gueux  [Beggars],  was  profcribed  his 
country.  He  crofied  the  f?a  to  Norwich  in  England  taking 
his  wife  (who  was  an  englifh  woman)  and  family  along  with 
him.  Young  Gruter  was  then  but  an  infant;  he  had  the 
peculiar  felicity  of  imbibing  the  elements  of  learning  from 
his  mother,  Catharine  Tiihem  ;  who,  heiides  french,  Ttalisn, 
and  englifh,  was  complete  miftrefs  of  latin,  and  fo  well 
(killed  in  greek  that  ihe  could  read  Galen  in  the  original; 
which,  Bayle  fays,  is  more  than  one  phyiician  in  a  t'Douf.uid 
can  do.  The  family,  being- persecuted  on  account  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  found  an  alylum  in  Englatid.  vvhtre  they  re- 
fided  feveral  years,  and  at  a  proper  age  iei.l  their  fon  to  com- 
plete his  education  at  Cambridge.  His  parents,  after  feme 
time,  repaffing  the  fea  to  Ivlicldlebur?;,  the  fon  followed  them  fo 
Holland;  and,  going  to  Leydai,  ilu  ied  the  civil  law,  and 
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took  his  dolor's  degree  there  in  that  faculty;  but,  applying 
himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to  polite  literature,  he  became  art 
earlv  author  in  that  way,  as  appears  by  fome  latin  verfes  which 
he  published,  under  the  title  of  "  Ocelli,"  at  twenty  years 
of  age. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  to  his  father, 
who  hud   returned   thither  as  foon  as  the  States  had  poflerTed 
themfelves  of  it;  hut,  when   the  city   was  threatened  with  a 
liege  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1584,  was  fent  to  France,  where 
he  refided  fome  years,  and  then  vifited  other  countries.     The 
particular  route   and  circumftances  of  his   travels    afterwards 
are  not  known  ;  only   it   is    certain  that  he   read   public    lec- 
tures upon  the  clarTics  at  Roftock,  particularly  on  Suetonius. 
He  was  in  PrmTia,'  when  Chriftian,  duke  of  Saxony,  offered 
him  the  chair  of  hiftory-profeflbr  in  the  univedity  of  Vv' it- 
temburg;  which  place  he  enjoyed   but  a  few  months:    for, 
upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  his  fucceffors  deliring  the  pro- 
feflbrs  to  fubfcribe  the  act  of  concord  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
their  places,  Grutt-rus  chofe  rather  to   refign  than  fubfcribe 
any  confeffion  of  faith  againfthis  confcience.     He  was  treated 
with   particular   fever  ity   on    this  occaiion  ;  for,  though  two 
others  were   deprived  on  the  fame  account,  yet  half  a  year's 
falary  was  allowed  them  by  way  of  gratification,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  thofe  countries,  with  regard  to   perfons  honour- 
ably difcharged:  whereas  this  prefent  was   fo  far  from  being 
made  to  Gruterus,  that  they  did  not  defray  even  the  expences 
of  his  journey.     The  truth  is,  he  was  the  worfl   courtier  in 
the  world  ;  and  he  judged  that,  all  thingsconfidered,  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  that 
prefent  than  to   trifle  away  his  time  in  tedious  felicitations. 
We  do  not  know  whither  he  directed  his  fteps  next ;  only  we 
are  told,  that,  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of  Riccoboni's  death, 
that  proferTor's  place  was  offered  to  him,  together  with  liberty 
of  confcience:  the  falary  too  was  very  conliderable,  but  he  re- 
fufed  all  thefe  advantages.     He  was  apprehenfive  that  fo  pro- 
fitable and  honourable  employ  would  expofe   him  to  the  at- 
tacks of  envy,  and  he  would  not  fubmit  to  the  bare  exercife  of 
his  religion  in  private.     He  was  much  better  pleafed  with  his 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  filled  the  profefTor's  chair 
with  great  reputation  for  many  years;  and,  in  1502,  had  the 
direction  of  that  famous  library,  which  was  afterwards  carried 
to  Rome. 

This  employ  fuited  his  genius,  and  foon  after  he  publifhed 
the  moil  ufeful  of  his  works,  his  large  collection  of  infcrip- 
tions,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  who 
beftowed  great  encomiums  upon  it,  and  gave  Gruterus  the 
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elioice  of  his  own  reward.  He  anfwered  that  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  emperor's  wifdom,  only  begged  it  might  not  be  pe- 
cuniary. In  the  fame  temper,  upon  hearing  there  was  a  de- 
fign  to  give  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order  to  raife  the  dignity  of 
his  extraction,  he  declared,  that,  fo  far  from  deferving  a  new 
coat  of  arms,  he  was  too  much  burthened  with  thofe  which 
had  devolved  to  him  from  his  anceftors.  The  emperor  was 
then  delired  to  grant  him  a  general  licence  for  ail  the  books 
of  his  own  publifhing.  The  emperor  not  only  conferred  to 
it,  but  alfo  granted  him  a  privilege  of  licencing  others.  The 
emperor  intended  to  create  him  a  count  of  the  facred  palace; 
and  the  affair  was  carried  fo  far,  that  the  patent  was  drawn, 
and  brought  back  to  be  ratified  by  his  iign.  manual;  but,  the 
emperor  happening  to  die  in  the  interim,  it  was  left  without 
the  fignature,  and  fo  the  affair  came  to  nothing.  Neverthe- 
lefs  Gruterus  beftowed  the  fame  encomiums  on  the  good  em- 
peror as  if  it  had  been  completed.  Kis  privilege,  however, 
of  liceming  books  was  of  great  advantage  to  him,  fince  he  pub- 
limed  a  vail  number,  being  one  of  the  moil  laborious  writers 
of  his  age.  This  talk  he  was  the  better  enabled  to  execute 
by  the  help  of  his  library,  which  was  large  and  curious, 
having  coft  him  no  lefs  than  1200  crowns  in  gold.  Imagine, 
then,  how  deep  his  affliction  mud  be,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
and  plundered,  together  with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  1622. 
Ofwald  Smendius,  his  fon-in-law,  endeavoured  to  lave  it,  but 
in  vain.  For  this  purpofe,  he  wrote  to  one  of  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  troops  ;  but  the  wild  licentiouf- 
nefs  of  the  foldiers  could  not  be  reftrained.  Afterwards  he 
went  to  Heidelberg,  and  faw  the  havock  that  had  been  made 
at  his  father's  houfe ;  he  then  tried  to  fave  at  lead  what  Gru- 
terus's  amanueniis  had  lodged  in  the  elector's  iibsary,  and 
brought  the  Pope's  commmion  to  give  him  leave  to  remove 
them.  He  received  for  anfwer,  that  as  to  the  MSS.  the  Pope 
had  ordered  them  all  to  be  fought  for  carefully,  and  carried  to 
Rome ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would  be  given 
to  reftore  them  to  Gruterus,  provided  it  was  approved  by  1  illy 
under  his  hand.  However,  this  pretended  favour  proved 
of  no  effect,  becaufe  Tilly  could  not  be  fpoken  with 

Gruterus  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken,  and  re- 
tired to  his  fon-in-lavv's  at  Bretten,  whence  he  went  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  ftayed  ibme  time.  He  made  fevera-1  re- 
moves afterwards,  and  received  invitations  to  read  lectu.es  at 
feveral  peaces,  particularly  one  from  !  Denmark  J  he  curators 
alfo  of  the  univerfity  of  Franecker  offered  him  the  profelTor- 
ihip  of  hiftory  in  1624;  IDUI:J  when  the  affairs  of  the  Palati- 
nate were  a  little  fettled,  he  returned  to  Bretten ;  where,  how- 
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ever,  he  found  himfelf  very  much  teazed  by  fome  young 
jefuits,  who  were  fond  of  difputing.  In  reality,  Gruterus 
never  loved  controverfy,  efpecially  upon  religious  fubjecls. 
Nor  indeed  was  it  the  bufinefs  of  a  critic  of  his  fame  to  dif- 
pute  about  controverted  points  with  young  jefuits  juft  frefh 
plumed  with  the  fubtleties  of  the  fcbools ;  and  he  found  no 
other  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  importunities  than  to  go  and 
]ive  at  a  diftance  from  them.  He  retired  therefore  to  a  coun- 
try-houfe,  which  he  purchafed  near  Heidelberg,  where  he 
ufed  to  make  vifits  occasionally.  He  came  from  one  of  thefe, 
September  10,  1527;  and  going  to  Bernhelden,  a  countrv-feat 
belonging  to  his  fon-in.law  Smendius,  about  a  league's  dif- 
tance  from  Heidelberg,  he  fell  rick  the  fame  day,  and  expired 
there  ten  days  afterwards.  His  corpfe  was  carried  to  Heidel- 
berg, and  interred  in  St.  Peter's  church, 

GRUTERUS  (PETER),  was  a  practitioner  of  phyfk  in 
feveral  parts  of  Flanders,  In  1609  ^e  publifhed  at  Leyden  a 
*'  Century  of  Latin  Letters,"  in  whicn  he  affecled  old  words 
and  obfolete  phrafes.  In  1629,  he  published  a  •'  New  Century 
of  Letters,"  at  Amfterclam,  at  which  place  he  died  in  1634. 

GRYN/EUS  (SiMON7),  a  very  learned  german,  was  the  fon 
of  a  peafant  of  Suabia,  and  born  at  Veringen  in  the  county  of 
Hohenzollern  in  1493.  ^e  purfued  his  ftudjes  in  Pfortfheim 
at  the  fame  time  with  Melancthon,  which  gave  rife  to  a  friend- 
fbip  between  them  which  lailed  long.  He  continued  them  at 
Vienna,  and  there  taking  the  degree  of  mafter  in  philofophy, 
•was  appointed  greek  profefibr.  Having  embraced  the  pro- 
teftant  religion,  he  was  expofed  to  many  dangers ;  and  parti- 
cularly in  Baden,  where  he  was  fome  years  rector  of  the  fchool. 
He  was  thrown  into  prifon  at  the  mitigation  of  the  friers;  but 
at  the  felicitation  of  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  was  let  at  liberty, 
and  retired  to  Wittembers;,  where  he  had  a  conference  with 

O  ' 

Luther  and  Mclanfthon.  Being  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  greek  profeffor  in 
that  city,  in  1523.  He  exercifed  this  employment  till  1529, 
•when  he  was  invited  to  Bafil  to  teach  publicly  in  that  city. 
In  i53!>  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and  carried  with 
him  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Eraimus  to  William  Mont- 
joy,  dated  Friburg,  March  18,  1531.  After  defiring  Montjoy 
to  afTid:  Grynceus  as  much  as  he  could,,  in  mewing  him  li- 
braries, and  introducing  him  to  learned  men,  Erafmus  adds : 
"  Eft  homo  Latine  Graccque  ad  unguem  doclus,  in  philofo- 
phia  &  mathematicis  difciplinis  diligenter  verfatus,  nullo  fu- 
peicilio,  pudore  pene  immodico.  Peitraxit  hominem  ifluc 
Britannia^  vifendas  cupiditas,  fed  praecrpue  Bibliothecarum  vef- 
trarum  amor.  Rediturus  eft  ad  nos,  &c."  Erafmus  recom- 
mended him  alfo  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived 
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eeived  the  higheft  civilities.  In  1534,  he  was  employed,  in 
conjunction  with  other  perfons,  to  reform  the  church  and 
fchool  of  Tubingen.  He  returned  to  Bafilin  1536,  and  in  1540 
was  appointed  to  go  to  the  conferences  of  Worms,  with  Me- 
lancthon,  Capito,  Bucer,  Calvin,  &c  He  died  of  the  plague 
at  Bafil  in  1541- 

He  did  great  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
we  are  obiip-ed    to  him  for  editions  of  feveral   ancient  authors. 

O 

He  was  the  firft  who  publilned  the  <;  Almageft"  of  Ptolemy 
in  greek,  which  he  did  at  Bafii  in  1538,  and  added  a  preface 
concerning  the  ufe  of  that  author's  doctrine.  He  alfo  published 
a  greek  "  Euclid/'  with  a  preface,  in  1533,  and  Plato's  works 
with  fome  commentaries  of  Proclus,  in  1534.  His  edition  of 
Plato  was  addreffed  to  John  More,  the  chancellor's  fon,  as  a 
teftimony  of  gratitude  for  favours  received  from  the  father; 
and  as  the  follow  ing  pafiage  in  the  dedication  (hews  Sir  Tho- 
mas, as  well  as  Grynreus,  in  a  very  amiable  light,  we  think 
it  not  amils  to  infert  it  here,  "it  is,  you  know,  three  years, 
lince  arriving  in  England,  and  being  recommended  moft  au- 
fpiciouily  by  my  friend  Erafmus  to  your  houfe,  the  facred  feat 
of  the  Mules,  I  was  there  received  with  great  kindnefs,  was 
entertained  with  greater,  was  difmilTed  with  the  greater!:  of 
all.  For  that  great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  fo  eminent 
for  his  high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  me,  a 
private  and  obfcure  perfon,  (fuch  w^as  his  love  of  literature) 
the  honour  of  converting  with  him  in  the  mJdil  of  many 
public  and.  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his  table,  though 
he  was  the  greatell  man  in  England,  took  me  with  him  when 
he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it,  and  had  me  ever  by  his 
fide,  but  alfo  with  the  utmcfr.  gentlenefs  and  candour  enquired, 
in  what  particulars  my  religious  principles  were  different  from 
his ;  and  though  he  found  them  to  vary  greatly,  yet  he  was  fo 
kind  as  to  affiit  me  in  every  refpe£lT  and  even  to  defray  all  my 
expences.  He  likewife  fent  me  to  Oxford  with  one  Mr.  Ha-r- 
ris,  a  learned  young  gentleman,  and  recommended  me  fo 
powerfully  to  the  univerfity,  that  at  the  fight  of  his  letters  all 
the  libraries  were  open  to  me,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  mofb 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  ftudeuts," 

j 

GRYN./EUS  (THOMAS),  nephew  of  Simon,  was  born  at  Sy- 
ringen,  in  Suabia,  in  1512.  He  purfued  his  liudies  under  the 
aufpices  of  his  uncle,  and  taught  the  latin  and  greek  languages 
at  Berne.  He  alfo  read  publie  le£lures  at  Bafil,  and  was  a  re- 
fpedtable  and  amiable  character.  He  left  four  fons^  all  of 
%vhom  were  eminent  for  their  learning. 

GRYPHlARDER  (JOHN),  was  profefler  of  poetry  and 
hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Jena.  He  died  in  1612,  and  was 
author  of  feveral  books. 

VOL.  Vli.  Q^  GRYPHIU'S 
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GRYPHIUS  (SEBASTIAN),  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyons 
in  France,  was  a  german,  and  born  at  Suabia  near  Auglburg 
in  1493-  He  performed  the  duties  of  his  profeilion  with  fo 
much  honour,  that  he  was  publicly  applauded  for  it  by  very 
learned  men.  Conrad  us  Gefner  has  even  dedicated  one  of 
his  books,  namely,  the  twelfth  of  his  pandects,  to  him  ;  and 
takes  occafion  to  beftow  the  following  praifes  on  him.  "  You, 
moft  humane  Gryphius,  who  are  far  from  meriting  the  lafc 
place  among  the  excellent  printers  of  this  age,  came  fir  ft  into 
•my  mind:  and  efpecially  on  this  account,  becaufe  you  have 
not  only  gained  greater  fame  than  any  foreigner  in  France, 
by  a  vaft  number  of  moft  excellent  works,  printed  with  the 
great  eft  beauty  aud  accuracy,  but  becaule,  though  a,  german, 
you  feera  to  be  a  countryman,  by  your  coming  to  refide  a- 
mongus."  Baillet  fays,  that  Julius  Seal iger  dedicated  alfo  to 
him  his  work,  "De  Cauiis  Linguae  Latinae:"  but  he  is  mif- 
taken.  Scaliger  wrote  a  kind  letter  to  Gryphius,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Quintilian  wrote  to  Trypho,  a  bookfeller,  which  is 
indeed  printed  at  the  head  of  the  work:  but  the  dedication  is 
to  Silvius  Scaliger,  his  eldeft  fon,  to  whom  he  alfo  addrefled 
his  "  Ars  Poetica."  Scaliger  was  too  proud  to  dedicate  a  book 
to  a  printer. 

Gryphius  is  allowed  to  have  re  (I  or  eel  the  art  of  printing- at 
Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  corrupted;  and  the 
•great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are  valued  by  the  con- 
noifTeurs.  He  printed  many  hooks  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types;  and  his  editions 
are  no  lei's  accurate  than  beautiful.  The  reafon  is  that  he- 
was  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  verfed  in  the  languages 
•of  fuch  books  as  he  undertook  to  print.-  Thus  a  certain 
epigram  mat  ift  has  obferved,  that  Robert  Stephens  was  a  very 
good  corre6tor,  Colinaeus  a  very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius 
was  both  an  able  printer  and  corrector.  This  is  the  epigram : 

*€  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qui  cudere,  tres  funt 
Jnfignes :  languet  caetera  turba  fame. 
Cafligat  Stephanus,  fculpit  Colinseus,  utrumque 
Gryphius  edocta  mente  manuque  facit." 

He  died,  1556,  in  his  6%d  year:  and  his  trade  was  carried 
on  honourably  in  the  fame  city  by  his  fon ,  Anthony  Gry- 
phius. One  of  the  moft  beautiful  books  of  Sebaftian  Gry- 
phius is  a  "  Latin  Bible/'  it  was  printed,  1550,  with  the  largeft 
types  that  had  then  been  feen,  in  2  vols.  folio. 

GRYPHIUS  (ANDREW),  born  at  Glogaw  in  1616,  died 
in  1664.  He  was  called  the  Corneille  of  Germany,  and  ac- 
quired confiderable  reputation  by  his  competitions  for  the 
theatre,  and  is  among  the  very  firft  writers  of  tragedy  in  the 

catalogue 
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catalogue  of  german  writers.  He  alfo  wrote  in  a  fine  vein  of 
irony  a  "  Critique  on  the  Ancient  Comedies  of  the  Germans." 

GRYPHIUS  (CHRISTIAN),  ion  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
1649.  He  was  profeflbr  of  eloquence  at  Breflaw,  and  a  man 
of  various  and  excellent  talents.  He  was  a  great  improver  of 
his  native  language,  and  wrote  many  efteemed  works,  the 
principal  of  which  are  a  "  Treatife  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs 
of  the  German  Language,"  "A  DiiTertationon  the  Writers  who 
principally  iliuftiated  the  Hiftory  of  the  feventeenth  Century," 
and  a  "  Collection  of  Poems."  He  was  alfo  a  contributor  to 
the  **  Journal  de  Leipfic." 

GUADAGNOLO  (PHILIP),  a  great  orientalift  of  Italy, 
was  born  about  1596  at  Maghano.  After  going  through 
his  ftudies.  he  entered  among  the  "•  Clerici  regulares  minores," 
and  made  his  profeflion  at  Koine  in  1612.  His  genius  prompted 
him  to  the  fludy  of  languages,  to  which  he  devoted  himfelf 
entirely;  fo  that  he  acquired  the  greek,  hebrew,  chaldean,* 
fynac,  pcrfian,  and  arabic  languages,  but  excelled  chiefly  in 
the  arabic.  He  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  in  translating 
books  from  that  language,  and  in  writing  books  in  it,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  learning  of  it  to  others.  He  taught  it  many  years 
in  the  college  della  Sapienza  at  Rome  ;  and  was  indeed  fo  per- 
fecYa  mailer  of  it,  that  he  fpoke  an  oration  in  it,  before 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  in  1656.  The  eaftern  prelates 
prefented  a  petition  to  Urban  Vlll.  to  have  the  bible  tranf- 
iated  into  arabic ;  and,  the  congregation  "  de  propaganda 
fide"  complying  with  their  de'ures,  Guadagnolo  was  imme- 
diately pitched  upon  as  the  pjopereft  and  belt  qualified  perfoa 
To  undertake  this  great  work.  He  began  it  in  1622,  and 
fmifhed  it  in  1649;  having,  however,  amilants  under  him, 
and  fometimes  only  adding  the  part  of  a  corre£tor.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  employed  in  it,  he  gave  an  account  twice 
a  week  of  what  progrefs  he  had  made  to  a  congregation  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe.  It  was  publilhed  at  Rome,  1671, 
in  3  vols.  folio,  with  this  title,  4*  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica  Sacr?e 
Congregationis  de  propaganda  fide  juiTu  edita  ad  ufuin  ecclefia- 
rum  orientaliuih.  Additis  e  regione  Bibliis  Vulgatis  Latinis." 
In  1631,  he  publifhed  a  latin  work,  intituled,  "  Apologia  pro 
Ghriftiana  Religione,  qua  refpondetur  ad  objec^iones  Ahmed 
fllii  Zin  Alabedin  Perfae  Afphaenfis  contentas  in  libro  in- 
fciipto  Politor  Speculi,"  410.  The  occafion  of  this  work  was 
as  fallows.  A  fpaniard  had  publilhed  a  religious  book,  in- 
tituled, "The  true  Looking-glafs  ;"  which  falling  into  the 
haiads  of  a  learned  perfian,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his 
native  tongue,  intituled,  "  The  Polifher  of  the  Looking- 
glafs  ;"  and  added  thefe  words  at  the  end  of  it,  "  Let  the  Pope 
anfwer  it."  This  book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625,  Ur-» 
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ban  VIII.  ordered  Gnadagnolo  to  refute  it;  which  be  did  Co 
effectually,  that  the  perfian,  to  whom  it  was  fen t,  renounced 
the  iTiahometan  faith,  and  became  as  zealous  a  defender  of 
chriPianity  ns  he  had  been  before  an  oppofer  of  it.  Gua- 
dagnolo pubiiihed  his  apology  in  arabic  in  163*7,  4to.  He 
wrote  another  work  in  arabic,  intituled,  "  Confederations 
againft  the  Mahometan  religion;" in  which  he  fhews,  that  the 
Koran  is  a  mere  rhapfody  of  falfehood  and  impoilure.  He 
publifhed  alfo  at  Rome,  in  1642,  "Breves  Inftitutiones  Lin- 
guae Arabica?,"  folio  :  a  very  methodical  grammar.  He  had 
alfo  compiled  a  dictionary  in  that  language,  but  the  publica- 
tion of  it  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1656.  The  MS.  is  preferred  in  the  convent  of  San  Lorenzo 
in  Lucina* 

GUAGNIN  (ALEXANDER),  born  at  Verona  1538,  and 
died  at  Cracow,  at  the  age  of  feventy-lix.  He  was  naturalized 
in  Poland,  and  publifhed  forne  typographical  works  which  are 
highly  efteemed,  in  particular  "  Sarmatiae  European  Defcrip- 
tio,"  printed  at  Spires  in  1581.  He  alfo  pubiiihed  "Rerum 
Polonicarum  Scriptores,"  in3vols  8vo. 

GUALBERT  (S.  JOHN),  a  florentine  gentleman,  who 
founded  a  monaftery  in  the  celebrated  retirement  of  Vallom- 
brofa,  among  the  Apennines,  thus  mentioned  by  our  Milton: 

*€  Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  flroxv  the  brooks 
In  VaUombrofa,  where  the  Etrurian  (hades 
High  overarched  imbower,  &c." 

GU  ALDUS  (PRIORATUS,  alias  GALEAZZO),  a  native  of 
Vicenza,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  was  historiographer  to 
the  emperor,  and  has  left  many  hiftoric  works,  written  in, 
italian;  of  thefe  the  principal  are  the  "  Hiftory  of  Ferdinand 
the  fecond,  and  Ferdinand  the  third;"  "An  Account  of  the 
Miniftry  of  Cardinal  Mazarin;'3  "  Hiftory  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,"  which  laft  is  the  moft  efteemed,  and  was  publifhed 
at  Venice  in  three  volumes,  folio,  with  plates. 

GUALTERUS  (RODOLPHUS),  born  ac  Zurich  in  1529, 
wrote  many  works,  and  part  icul  ail  v  ^Commentaries  on  the 
Bible."  He  alfo  pubiiihed  a  tranflation  of  "Julius  Pollux," 
at  Bafil,  concerning  which,  fee  Fabricius.  Saxius  fays  he  was 
born  In  i  5  ?.q. 

GUARIN,  (PETER),  a  Benedictine,  born  at  Rome  in  1678, 
was  eminently  (killed  in  the  greek  and  hebrew  languages.  He 
publifhed  a  4fc  Heb-ew  Grammar,"  in  two  volumes,  quarto;  a 
*4  Hebrew  Lexicon."  He  was  alfo  tutor  to  the  abbe  Bleterie, 
celebrated  for  his  lives  of  Julian  and  Jovian. 

GIARINI,  was  of  an  illufbrious  family  of  Verona,  and 
merits  a  place  in  our  volumes,  as  being  the  firft  who,  after 
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the  reiteration  of  letters,  taught  greek  in  Italy,  which  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  learn.  He  was  alfo  author  of  various 
translations  and  notes  on  ancient  authors,  at  the  command 
of  pope  Nicolas  the  fifth.  He  tranflated  u  Strabo."  He  died 
in  1460. 

GUARINI    (JOHN   BAPTIST),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
was  great-grandfon  of  the  former.     In  the  courfe  of  his  edu- 
cation he  fpent  fome  time  at  Pifa,  and  at  Padua  ;  where  he  was 
much  efteeined  by  the  rector  of  the  univerfity,  but  at  an  early 
age  he  went  to  Rome.     Fie  was  apparently  bred  for  the  court 
and  public  affairs,  and  foon  taken  notice  of  by  Alphonfus  II. 
who  firft  fent  him  on  an  embady  to  Venice,  and  then  to  Pied- 
mont, where  he  refided  five  years.     The  nuptials  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy  with  the  princefs  Catharine,  filter  to  Philip  Hi.  king 
of  Spain,  being  celebrated  about  the  time  of  his  refidence  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  he   had  an  opportunity  of  prefenting  that 
prince   with    his  "  Patlor   Fido,"     which  was   then,  Guarini 
himfelf  being  prefent,  exhibited   for   the  tlrft   time  with   the 
greateft  magnificence,  as   it  was  afterwards  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.     In  1571,   he  went   to    Rome  to   congratulate,  on  the 
part  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  Gregory  XIII.  on  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate.     Returning  to  Ferrara,   he  fpoke  the    niaeral 
cration,   when  the  fervice  was  folemnized  there  for  the  em- 
peror Maximilian  and  Lewis  cardinal  of  EvTe.       He  afterwards 
carried  his  prince's  compliments  to  Heriry  o£- Valois  upon  his 
election  to  the  crown  of  Poland;   and,   paffing  through  Ger- 
many, he  had  on  this  occafion  an  interview  with  the  emperor; 
and   on  his  return  home  was   made  fecretary  and  counieilor 
to  the  duke  of  Ferrara.       He  executed  all  thefe  negociations 
with  great   integrity  and  prudence;  and  when  the  throne  of 
Poland  became   vacant   by  the  reiignation  of  Henry   Valois, 
who  quitted  it  in  the  view  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  France, 
after  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  May  1374,  Guarini  was  fent  a 
fecond  time  to  Poland,  together  with  Galengui,  byAlphonfo 
duke   of  Ferrara,    to    manage   his    intereft   for   that   crown. 
Thefe   deputies  negociated  the   affair   with   great   prudence, 
though  without  fuccefs,  on  account  of  a  variety  of  obilacles 
which  flood  in  the  way. 

At  length,  however,  not  meeting  with  the  return  he  thought 
his  fervices  deferved,  he  grew  difguited  ;  and,  in  1582,  applied 
to  the  duke  for  leave  to  retire,  upon  pretence  of  attending  to 
his  private  concerns.  During  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  winters 
in  Padua,  and  the  fummers  at  a  delightful  country-feat  of  his 
called  La  Guarina,  fituate  in  Polefine  de  Rovigo,  which  duke 
Borfo  had  preferred  to  Batrifta  Guarini  his  grandfather,  as  a 
reward  for  his  fervices  performed  in  France,  where  he  had  been 
his  envoy.  He  had  fpent  three  years  in  his  retirement,  when  he 
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was  recalled  by  duke  Alpbonfo,  reftored  to  the  office  of  fecretary 
of  Hate,  and  employed  in  various  negotiations ;  but,  meeting; 
with  fome  vexations,  he  again  quitted  the  court.  Aleflandro 
Gnarini,  his  eldeft  fon,who,  in  1.587,  had  married  a  rich  heirefs, 
niece  to  cardinal  Canani,  being  \veary  of  living  under  the 
fubjeclion  of  his  father,  and  difgufted  with  the  imperious 
treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  refolved  to  leave  his  houfe, 
and  live  apart  with  his  wife.  Battifta  was  fo  highly  offended 
at  their,  departure,  that  he  immediately  feized  their  income, 
on  pretence  of 'debts  due  to  him  for  money  expended  at  their 
marriage.  His  fon,  deprived  or  his  income  for  nine  months, 
at  laft  applied  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  interpofe  his  authority, 
which  he  did  ;  when  commanding  the  chief  judge  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  affair,  that  magistrate  immediately  decided  it  in 
favour  of  AlerTandro.  This  ientence  exafperated  the  father 
ftill  more;  fo  that,  looking  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  duke  had 
no  regard  for  him,  he  addrefled  a  letter  to  him  in  the  moil 
refpeclful  but  ilrongeft  terms,  to  be  difraiiled  the  fervice  ; 
which  the  duke  granted,  though  not  without  intimating  fome 
difpleafure  at  Guarini,  for  ihewing  fo  little  regard  to  the  fa- 
vours he  had  conferred  on  him. 

In  this  ill  humour,  1588,  he  offered  his  fervices  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  was  immediately  employed  ;  but,  not  continuing 
lens;  there,  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  had  the  afHiclion  to 

v? 

3ofe  his  wife  in  1589.  This  lofs  inlpired  him  with  different 
thoughts  from  thofe  he  had  hitherto  entertained ;  it  is  even 
prefumed  by  his  letters,  that  he  intended  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
turn  ecclefiaftic.  However,  he  was  diverted  from  this  ftep  by 
an  invitation,  received  in  1592  from  the  duke  of  Mantua,  who 
lent  him  to  Infpruck  to  negociate  fome  affairs  at  the  archduke's 
court.  But  he  afterwards  was  difmiffed  this  fervice,  as  he  had 
been  that  of  Ferrara,  by  the  folicitations  of  duke  Alphonfo  ; 
who,  it  is  faid,  could  not  bear  that  a  fubje£t  of  his,  of  Gua- 
Tini  s  merit,  fhould  ferve  other  princes.  Thus  perfecuted,  he 
went  to  Rome  apparently  with  the  defign  juft  mentioned,  but 
was  again  prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  reconciliation  with 
Alphonfo,  which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara  in  1595-  This 
reconciliation  was  obtained  by  his  fon  AlelTandro,  who  was 
very  much  beloved  at  court.  However,  frelh  quarrels  be- 
tween father  and  fon  foon  broke  out  again,  which  were  after- 
wards "carried  to  a  great  height;  and,  great  changes  happening 
iipon  the  death  of  Alphonfo  in  1597,  Guarini  thought  him- 
feir'ilJ  uled,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdinand  de  iVfedicis, 
Grand  .duke  of  Tufcany,  who  expreiTed  a  great  efteena  for 
him. 

but  here  again  an  unlucky  accident  cut  fhort  his  hopes  ; 
he  carried  with  him  to  Florence  Guarino  Guarini,  his  third 
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fon,  but  fifteen  years  of  ao-e,  and  lent  him  to  Pifa  to  complete 
liis  ftudies  in  that  city..  There  the  youth  fell  in  love  with  a 
lioble  rJut  poor"  Xvidow,  named  Caiiandra  Pontaderr,  and 
married  -her.  Guarini  no  fooner  he  rd  the  news,  but.  ijuf- 
pe&ing  the  Grand  Duke  was  privy  to  the  marriage,  and  even 
promoted  it,  he  left  his  fervice,  abruptly;  and,  returning  to 
Ferrara,  \ventthenceto  the  prince  of.  Uibino,  burin  a  year's 
time  came  back  to  Ferrara.  This  was  in  1604;  he  was  fent 
the  fame  year  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Rome,  to  con- 
gratulate Paul  V.  on  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair.  This 
was  probably  his  Jaft  public  employ.  He  reflded  at  Ferrara  till 
1609,  SomS  occafionally  to  en  ice  to  attend  his  1  '.Av-fuits, 
which  carried  him  in  i6:-o  to  Rome,  where  they  were  de- 
termined in  his  favour.  Faffing  through  Venice  on  his  return 
home,  he  was  feized,  in  his  inn  there,  with  the  diftemper 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  October  1612,  when  he  was 
feventy  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  knight  of  St  Stephen,  and  member  of  "fever  al  aca- 
demies, befkles  other  iocieties;  as  that  of  the  Ricouvrati  of 
Padua,  the  Intrepidi  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Umoriili  of  Rome. 
Notwithstanding  the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  "  Pallor 
Fido,"  he  could  not  endure  the  title  of  poet,  which  he  thought 
was  lo  far  from  bringing  any  honour  to  the  bearers,  that  it  rather 
expofed  them  to  contempt.  Fie  wrote  other  things,  a  com- 
plete catalogue  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Niceron  ;  but  this 
was  his  favourite  work,  as  appears  from  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fentment  again  ft  a  critic  who  cenfured  it 

GUARINI,  a  celebrated  architect  born  at  Modena  in  1624. 
His  talents  were  principally  exercifed  in  the  facred  b,  gs 
which  adorn  Turin,  and  not  only  Tin  in,  but  various  parts  of 
Italy  and  even  of  Paris  He  feems  to  have  had  more  know- 
Jege  than  true  tafle.  His  poiihumous  works  in  architecture 
•ihew  the  extent  of  his  (kill,  while  his  performances  are  marked 
with  irregularities,  and  wi.at  the  trench  call  Bizarrcrie?, 

GUASCO  (OCTAVJAN),  born  ar  Turin,  and  died  at 
Verona  in  1783.  He  was  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  &c.  of  Paris. 
He  porTeiTed  corifiderable  talents  and  much  learning,  which  he 
made' appear  by  various  publications.  -.iany  .of  them  are 
well  efteemed,  in  particular  "  A  'I  leatife  on  Afylums,"  :  j^i- 
terary  Dillertations,  *  "  An  Kflay  on  the  Statues  of  the  An- 
cients." He  was  alfo  the  intimate  friend  of  the  prefident 
Montefquieu,  and  tranllated  his  great  work  into  kalian, 

GUAZZI   (STEPHEN7),  feeretary  to  the  ducheis  of  A'lentz, 
died  at  Pavia  in  1^.65        ^e  publiihed  "  Poems,"    "  A  Tract 
on    Polite    Converfation,"    and    "  Dialogues i"  all  of  which 
•were  much  eileemed  in  their  time. 
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GUAZZI  (MARK),  native  of  Padua,  was  eminent  both  in 
arms  and  learning.  He  died  in  1556,  and  publilhed  a  "HiF- 
tory  of  Charles  the  Eighth,'*  a  hiftory  of  his  own  time,  and 
"  An  Abridgment  of  the  Wars  of  the  Turks  againft  the  Ve- 
netians." He  was  alfo  the  author  of  fome  poetical  pieces. 

GUDIUS  (MARQUARD),  a  learned  critic,  was  of  Hol- 
bein in  Germany ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  parents, 
nor  in  what  year  he  was  born.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  ftudies  at  Renlburg  under  Jonfius,  and  went  afterwards 
to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  1654.  He  continued  fome  years 
in  this  city,  manitefting  a  ftrong  inclination  for  letters,  and 
making  diligent  iearch  after  ancient  infcriptions.  He  was 
at  Francfort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor  Leopold 
was  crowned;  and  went  thence  to  Holland,  where  John 
Frederic  Gronovius  recommended  him  to  'Nicolas  Heinfius, 
as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  learning,  who  had  al- 
ready diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  fome  publications,  and  from 
whom  greater  things  were  to  be  expecled.  His  parents  in 
the  mean  time  wanted  to  have  him  at  home,  and  offered  at 
any  price  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court,  if  he  would  but 
abandon  letters,  which  they  confidered  as  a  frivolous  and  un- 
profitable employment.  But  he  remained  inexorable ;  pre- 
ferring a  competency  with  books  to  any  fortune  without  them; 
and,  above  all,  was  particularly  aveife  from  a  court,  where 
*'he  fhould,"  he  faid,  "  be  conftantly  obliged  to  keep  the 
very  word  of  Company." 

His  learned  friends  all  this  while  were  labouring  to  ferve 
him.  Grsvius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Duifburg,  but 
could  net.  The  magirlrates  of  Amfierdam  loon  after  offered 
him  a  confiderable  futn  to  digeft  and  revile  Blondel's  **  Re- 
maiks  upon  Baronius's  Annals,"  and  gave  him  hopes  of  a 
profefformip:  butreceiving  a  letter  from  Cironovius,  which  pio- 
pofed  to  him  a  better  offer,  he  declined  the  undertaking.  Gro- 
novius propofed  to  him  the  making  the  tour  of  France, Italy  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich  young 
gentleman,  vvhofe  name  was  Samuel  Schas :  and  this  propofal 
he  readily  embraced,  though  he  had  another  letter  from  Alex- 
ander Moms,  with  the  offer  of  a  penfion  of  Saurnur,  and  a 
lodging  in  tlie  houfe  of  the  celebrated  profeifor  Amyrault,  if 
he  would  read  lectures  upon  ancient  hiflory  to  fome  french 
noblemen. 

He  fet  out  with  Schas,  November  165-",;  and,  April  1660, 
got  to  Paris,  where  he  found  Menage  at  work  v/ith  Diogenes 
Laertius,  and  communicated  to  him  fome  obfervations  of  his 
own.  Ke  eafily  found  admittance  to  all  the  learned  where- 
ever  he  came,  bring  furnilhed  from  Holland  with  inflruo 
tions  and  recommendations  for  that  purpofe.  The  two  tra- 
vellers arrived  at  Tpuloufe,  October  1661,  where  they  both 
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fell  fo  ill,  that  they  were  expected  to  die:  but  recovering,  the 
went  to  Italy,  where  they  frayed  all  1662,  and  part  of  1663* 
At  Rome,  at  Florence,  2nd  at  Capua,  they  found  feveral  of  the 
learned,  fiich  as  Leo  Allatius,  Carolus  Dati,  &c.  In  1663-, 
they  returned  to  France,  and  continued  there  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year.  Gudins,  who  feems  to  have  been  a  provider^;- 
man,  had  defired  his  friends  at  parting,  to  keep  a  look-out 
for  fome  place  of  fettlement  for  him  at  his  return:  and  ac- 
cordingly Heinfius,  Gronovius,  and  Grsevius,  were  very  aN 
tentive  to  his  intereft.  But  his  pupil  Schas  wilhed  to  mak$ 
another  tour,  and  Gudius  thought  it  better  to  attend  him 
than  to  accept  of  any  thing  that  the  others  could  get  him. 
The  truth  is,  Gudius  found  himfelf  at  prefent  in  a  condition 
to  make  his  fortune:  for,  Schas  was  a  lover  of  letters;  and, 
though  immenfely  rich,  refolved  to  fpend  his  life  in  ftudious 
purfuits.  He  was  withal  very  fond  of  Gudius,  whom  he  dif- 
iuaded  frem  accepting  any  place  ;  and  prelTed  to  accompany 
him  through  the  libraries  of  Germany,  as  he  had  aready  done 
through  thofe  of  prance  and  It;ly. 

Before  they  fet  out  for  Germany,  Ifaac  Vorlius,  moved 
with  envy  upon  ieeing  in  the  hands  of  Gudius  fo  many  va- 
luable monuments  of  literature,  which  they  had  collected  in 
their  firii  tour,  is  faid  to  have  acled  a  double  part,  neither  be- 
coming; a  fcholar  nor  an  hcneft  man.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
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affected  to  hold  them  light,  when  he  talked  with  Gudius  ; 
whom  alfo  he  did  not  fcruple  to  treat  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
even  in  the  prefence  of  his  friend  Gronovius,  faying,  that 
Gudius  had  never  collated  any  MS.  but  always  ufed  a  copyiffc 
for  that  purpofe,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the  value  of  them, 
but  was  ready  to  fell  themfor  a  trifle  to  the  firll  purchafer.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  he  talked  to  Schas,  he  reprefentecl  to  him 
what  an  eftimahle  treafuie  he  was  in  poiTefTion  of,  exhorted  him 
not  to  be  the  dupe  of  Gudius,  but  invited  him  to  join  his  MSS. 
with  his  own;  alleging,  that  they  would  enjoy  them  in  common 
during  their  lives,  and  after  their  deaths  bequeath  them  to  the 
public;  which  unufual  aft  of  generosity  would  gain  them 
great  honour.  But  VofTius  miflook  his  man,  who  loved 
books,  and  underftood  MSS.  perhaps  as  well  as  Gudius:  and 
Graevius,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  "florus,"  makes 
his  acknowledgements  to  Schas,  whom  he  calls  vir  eximiu', 
for  having  collated  three  MSS.  of  that  author  in  the  king  of 
France's  library.  Voflius  ufed  other  ungenerous  and  dilhoneil 
means  to  fet  Gudius  and  Schas  at  variance;  he  caufed  a  quar- 
rel between  Schas  and  his  brother,  by  insinuating,  that  Gudius 
had  too  great  a  lhare  in  the  pofTerlions  as  well  as  the  affedions 
of  Schas ;  and  he  did  what  he  could  to  luin  Guditis's  charac- 
ter with  the  States  of  Holland.  It  was  all  in  vain  ;  but  it 
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fhews  to  what  terrible  paflions  even  learned  men  are  fomet'nnes 
fubjeft. 

Gudius  and  Schas  fet  out  for  Germany,  July  1664  ;  but 
their  excurfion  was  fhort,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague  in 
December.  They  went  over  to  England,  fome  time  before 
they  went  to  Germany  :  but  no  particulars  of  this  journey  are 
recorded.  He  continued  at  the  Hague  till  1671,  refufing  to 
accept  any  thing,  though  a  profefTorfhip  or  two  were  offered 
him  ;  and  then  went  to  fettle  in  his  own  country,  yet  without 
difuniting  himfelf  from  his  pupil,  with  whom  he  had  lived 
long  as  an  intimate  friend.  Heiniius  te'ls  Ezekiel  Spanheim 
in  a  letter,  Auguft  1671,  that  Gudius  was  made  Jibnirian  and 
counfellor  to  the  duke  of  Holftein;and  in  another  to  Falconieri, 
June  1672,  that  he  was  married.  In  1674.  he  was  fent  by 
that  prince  to  the  court  of  Denmark:  and,  December  1675, 
was  informed  at  the  Hague,  that  Schas  was  dead  at  Hoiftein. 
He  was  fo,  and  had  left  his  eftate  to  Gudius,  with  legacies  to 
Grcevius,  Gronovyisj  Hein,fius,  and  other  learned  men  : 
which  legacies,  however,  were  revoked  in  a  codicil.  There 
was  a  conteft  about  the  will,  fet  on  foot  by  the  relations  of 
Schas;  but  Gudius  carried  the  eitate,  and,  as  Heinfms  relates 
in  a  letter,  1676,  from  that  time  thought  proper  to  break  off 
Ins  correfpondence  with  his  learned  friends  in  Holland.  What 
a  picture  of  ingratitude  !  thofe  very  friends,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  fir  ft  rife,  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  his  grandeur. 

In  1678,  he  was  irretrievably  dif graced  with  his  prince, 
which  created  him  much  affliction.  One  would  think,  that 
a  man,  who  loved  books  fo  well  as  he  did,  far  from  being  af- 
iiiclecl  with  an  accident'of  this  nature,  -might  have  been  pleafed 
to  be  thus  fet  at  liberty,  and  in  full  power  to  purfue  his  humour: 
but  his  learning  had  not  freed  his  mind  from  avarice  and  am- 
bition. However,  he  was  a  little  comforted  afterwards,  by 
being  made  counfellor  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  He  died, 
Ibmewhat  immaturely,  in  1689;  Bur  man  calls  his  death  im- 
mature ;  and  he  could  not  be  old.  TThough  it  was  conftantly 
expected  from  him,  yet  he  never  publiihed  any  thing  of  con- 
fequence.  At  Jena,  in  1657,  came  out  a  thefis  of  his  *'  De 
Clinicis,  iiveGrabatariisveteris  Ecclefice  :"  and  in  1661,  when 
he  was  at  Paris,  he  publiihed  "  Hippolyti  Martyris  de  Anti- 
chriito  librum,  Greece,"  a  piece  never  printed  before.  His 
MSS.  however,  with  his  own  collations,  he  communicated  to 
Gronovius,  Grsevius,  Heiniius,  and  others,  who  all  confidered 
him  as  excellent  in  philology  and  criticifm.  '•  Ingenio  &  doc- 
trina  r.  condita  in  primis  hujus  faeculi  confpicuus  Marquardus 
Gudius,"  are  the  words  of  Graevius,  in  his  preface  to  "  Florus:'* 
and  Burman,  who  was  far  from  giving  people  more  than,  their 
due,  fpeaks  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms,  in  the  preface  to 
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*{  Phaedrus,"  which  he  pnblifaed  at  Amfterdam,  1698,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  Gudius's  notes.  To  this  edition  are  added 
four  new  fables,  which  Gudius  extracted  from  a  MS.  at  Dijon. 
Burman  had  pubiifhed  in  quarto,  the  year  before  at  Utrecht, 
*'  A  Collection  of  Epiftles  of  Gudius  and  his  Friends," 
whence  thefe  memoirs  of  -him  are  taken  :  and,  in  1731, 
came  out  "  Antiquae  Infcriptiones,  cum  Graecae  turn  Latina?, 
oiim  a  Marquardo  Gudio  co'ledce,  nuper  a  Joanne  Koolio 
digeftae,  hortatu  confilioque  Joanuis  Georgii  Grcevii  ;  nunc  a 
Francifco  Heflelio  editae,  cum  annotatioiubus  eorum.  Leu- 
vvardiae,"  folio. 

GUDIUS  (GoTTLoB  FREDERIC),  a  Lutheran  minifter, 
who  wrote  many  works  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Among  others,  we  have  from  his  pen  a  "  Treatife  of  the  Dif- 
ficulties of  Learning  the  Hebrew  Tongue,"  various  "  Theo- 
logical Compositions,"  "  Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,"  and  a  "  Life  of  the  learned  Hoffman." 

GUERCHEVILLE  (AMTOINETTE  DE  PONS  MAR- 
CHIONESS OF),  remarkable  for  her  fpirited  anfwer  to  Henry 
the  Fourth,  who  made  fome  attempts  upon  her  chaftity.  If, 
faid  (he,  I  am  not  noble  enough  to  be  your  wife,  I  am  too 
much  fo  to  be  vour  miftrefs.  When  H^nry  the  Fourth  mar* 
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ried  Mary  of  iVledicis,  he  made  this  iady  dame  d'honneur  to 
that  princefs.  Since,  faid  he,  you  are  really  dame  d'hon- 
neur, be  fo  to  the  queen  my  wife. 

GUERCINO,  fo  called  from  a  caft  he  had  in  one  of  his 
eyes,  for  his  true  name  was  Francefco  Barbieri  da  Cento, 
was  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  and  born  near  Bologna  in, 
1590.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  under  a  Bolo- 
gnian  painter,  whofe  capacity  was  not  extraordinary  :  but 
convening  afterwards  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  the  Caracci,  into  whofe  academy  be  entered,  he  made  a 
vail  progrefs,  He  deiigned  gracefully,  and  with  corredlnefs: 
he  was  an  admirable  colourili:  :  he  was,  belides,  very  famous 
for  a  happy  invention  and  freedom  of  pencil,  and  for  the 
flrength,  relievo,  and  becoming  boldnefs,  of  his  figures. 
While  he  was  forming  a  manner  of  dengning,  he  confulted 
that  of  his  contemporary  artiils.  Guide's  and  Albani's  feemed 
fo  him  too  weak;  and  therefore  he  refolved  to  give  his  pic- 
tures more  force.  He  painted  for  a  long  time  in  this  ftrong 
way,  but  began,  in  the  decline  of  life,  to  alter  his  ftyle  ; 
and  took  up  another  more  gay,  neat,  and  pleaiant,  yet  by 
no  means  fo  grand  and  natural  as  his  former  gufto.  This 
however  he  did,  not  to  pieafe  himfelf,  for  it  was  againft  his 
judgement,  but  the  undifcerning  multitude,  who  were  drawn 
by  Guide's  and  Albani's  great  reputation  to  approve  no 
planner  but  theirs.  He  was  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory 
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XV.  and,  after  two  years  fpent  there  with  unlverfal  applaufe, 
returned  home  :  whence  he  could  not  be  drawn  by  the  moft 
powerful  allurements  from  either  the  kings  of  England  or 
France.  Nor  could  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden,  prevail 
with  him  to  leave  Bologna,  though  in  her  paflage  through 
it  Ihe  made  him  a  viiit,  and  would  not  .be  fa tis fled  till  me  had 
taken  him  by  the  hand  ;  "  that  hand,'*  faid  fhe,  "  which  had 
painted  106  altar-pieces,  744  pifhiies  for  people  of  the  firft 
quality  in  Europe,  and  had,  befides,  ccmpofed  ten  books  of 
defigns.*'  He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
duke  of  Mantua.  He  died  a  bachelor  in  1666,  very  rich, 
notwithstanding  vafi:  fums  of  money,  which  he  had  expended 
in  building  chapels,  founding  hofpitals,  and  other  a  els  of 
charity:  for,  it  is  remarkable,  and  much  to  this  painter's  ho- 
nour, that  he  was  every  where  as  illuftrious  and  as  much  ve- 
nerated for  his  exemplary  piety,  prudence,  and  morality,  as 

he  was  for  his  knowledge  and  Ikill  in   his  orofevTion. 

' 

GUERET  (GABRIEL),  born  in  1641,  was  eminent  both 
at  the  bar  as  an  advocate,  and  in  the  "  Republic  of  Letters" 
as  an  author.  He  left  a  number  of  works  which  do  honour 
to  his  memory.  Among  others  are,.*'  ParnaflTus  reformed," 
and  "  The  War  of  Authors,"  a  faiirical  but  very  witty  per- 
formance. He  publifhed  alfo  many  facetious  works  in  con- 
junction with  Blondcau. 

GUERIN  (FRANCIS),  profeffor  of  the  college  de  Eeau- 
vais,  at  Paris,  translated  Tacitus  and  Livy  into  French. 
The  latter  performance  is  by  learned  men  preferred  to  the 
former  ;  and  has  been  printed  at  the  elegant  prefs  of  Barbou, 
in  ten  volumes,  121110. 

GUERINIERE  (FRANCIS  ROBICHON),  author  of  two 
works,  "  TEcole  de  Cavalerie,"  and  "Elemensde  Cavalerie,'' 
which  have  pafTtd  through  numerous  editions,  and  are  in  con- 
fide rabie  efteem. 

GUESCLIN  (BERTRAND  DU),  conftable  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  greatefl  warriors  of  his  time.  His  life  has 
been  written  by  many  of  his  countrymen,  all  of  whom  agree 
In  declaring  that  his  perfon  and  appearance  were  as  mean  as 
his  rnind  was  noble.  He  rendered  very  important  fervices  to 
Trance,  although  by  birth  a  Breton.  His  education  was  fo 
much  neglected  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  though 
it  muft  be  conferTed  that  at  the  period  when  he  lived  this  was 
not  uncommon,  even  in  families  of  the  higheil  rank.  He 
died  in  1380. 

GUETTARD  (JoHN  STEPHEN),  a  phyiician,  and  Skil- 
ful botaniit,  in  which  character  he  was  honourably  employed 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  publifhed  "  Memoirs  on  dif- 
ferent -Parts  of  the  Sciences  and  Ails,"  in  three  volumes, 

quarto.. 
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quarto.  We  have  alfo  from  his  pen  "  Obfervations  on 
Plants/'  in  two  volumes,  in  twelves.  Fie  was  a  man  of 
exemplary  probity,  and  was  brought,  by  extreme  attention  to 
literary  puriuits,  to  a  too  early  grave  in  1786. 

GUEVARA  (AN TO* Y  DE),  a  fpaniih  writer,  was  born 
in  the  province  of  Alaba,  towards  the  end  of  the  i^tli  cen- 
tury, and  was  brought  up  at  court.  After  the  death  of 
Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  be  turned  Francifcan  monk ;  but 
afterwards,  having  made  himfelf  known  at  court,  became 
preacher  and  hiftoriographer  to  Charles  V.  He  was  much, 
admired  for  his  politenefs,  eloquence,  and  great  parts ;  but, 
pretending  to  write  books,  he  made  himfelf  ridiculous  to 
good  judges.  His  high-flown  figurative  ftyle,  full  of  anti- 
thefes,  is  not  the  greateil  of  his  faults :  an  ill  tafte,  and  a 
wrong  notion  of  eloquence,  might  lead  co  this  error.  This 
however  was  trifling,  compared  with  his  extravagant  way  of 
handling  hiftory.  The  liberty  he  took  to  falfify  whatever  he 
plealed,  and  to  advance,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  inventions  of 
his  own  brain,  approaches  near  that  of  romance-writers. 
He  broke  the  moil  facred  and  eflential  lavs  of  hiilory  with  a 
boldne  s  that  cannot  be  fufficiently  deteiled ;  and,  when  he 
was  cenfured  for  it,  alleged  by  way  of  excufe,  that  no  hif- 
tory,  excepting  the  Holy  Scripture,  is  certain  enough  to  be 
credited.  Being  in  the  emperor's  retinue,  he  faw  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  bifhop  of  Guadix,  in  the  kingdom. 
of  Granada,  and  then  bilhop  of  Mandonedo  in  Galicia.  Ke 
died  in  1544  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works  in  Spa- 
iiifli ;  the  moil  famous  of  which  is  his  <*  Dial  of  Princes,  or 
Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;'*  for,  it  has  been  tranflated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  Voffius  has  palled  the  fol- 
lowing judgement  upon  this  performance,  ki  which,"  fays  he, 
"  has  nothing  in  it  of  Antoninus,  but  is  all  a  fiction,  and  the 
genuine  offspring  of  Guevara  himfelf;  who  fcandaloufly  im- 
pofes  upon  the  reader,  plainly  agaiuil  the  duty  of  an  honeft 
man,  but  efpecially  of  a  biihop  In  the  mean  time  he  has 
many  things  not  unufeful  nor  unpleafant,  efpecially  to  a 
prince ;  whence  it  is  entitled,  '  The  Dial  of  Princes'." 
Thofe,  who  may  be  iuppofed  to  have  fpoken  of  Guevara  in 
the  mod  indulgent  manner,  have  yet  been  forced  to  let  him  ill 
a  moft  icandalous  light.  "  It  deferves  our  pity  rather  than 
our  cenlure,"  fays  Nicolas  Antonio,  "  that  a  writer  of  fucti 
fame  fhouJd  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  forget  ancient  fa£is, 
and  to  play  with  the  hiilory  of  the  world,  as  with  /Eibp's 
Fables  or  Lucian's  Monflrous  Stories."  Among  Guevara's 
works  mud  be  ranked  his  Epiftles,  with  which  fome  have 
been  k>  charmed,  that  they  have  not  fcrupled  to  call  them 
Golden  EpiiUes;  but,  fays  Montaigne  in  his  dry  manner, 
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<4  Whoever  gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  different  opinion 
of  them  from  what  I  have,  and  perhaps  law  more  in  them 
than  I  do."  Bayle  had  iuch  a  contempt  for  Guevara  as  an 
author,  that  he  thinks  "  the  eagernefs  of  foreigners,  in  tranf- 
lating  fome  of  his  works  into  feveral  languages,  cannot  be 
fufficientiy  admired,'* 

GUEVARA  (Louis  VELEZ  DE),  a  fpanifh  comic  poer, 
who  recommended  himfelf  at  the  court  of  Philip  IV.  by  his 
humour  and  pleafantfies.  He  is  faid  to  have  poilefTed  in  the 
highefl  degree  the  talent  of  turning  the  molt  ferious  things 
into  ridicule,  and  even  of  diffipating,  in  an  agreeable  manner, 
the  deepeit  and  the  jufteft  grief.  He  was  the  author  of  fe- 
veral comedies,  which  were  printed  at  different  places  in 
Spain;  and  of  an  humorous  piece,  intituled,  *'  El  diabolo 
cojuelo,  novella  de  la  otra  vio;i,"  printed  at  Madrid  in  1641. 
He  was  born  at  Icija  in  Andahifia,  we  know  not  in  what 
year-,  but  he  died  in  1646.  His  being  a  contemporary  with 
Lopez  de  Vega  did  not  hinder  him  from  acquiring  a  great 
reputation. 

GUEULETTE  (THOMAS  SIMON),  was  the  author  of 
many  works  of  the  gav  and  lighter  kind,  which  ciifcovered  a 
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warm  fancy  and  considerable  ingenuity.  Among  many  others 
•are  the  **  Sultans  of  Guzerat,  and^the  marvellous  Adven- 
tures of  the  Mandarin  Fum-Ho-Bum."  He  was  alfo  the 
author  of  many  pieces  in  Italian,  and  edited  feveral  popular 
works  in  his  own  language.  He  died  in  1766. 

GUGLIELMIN1,  a  native  of  Bologna,  and  moil  emi- 
nent mathematician.  He  wrote  many  valuable  works  on 
JfubjefLs  of  Philofophy,  and  Natural  Hillory,  particularly 
that  which  is  his  greateft  performance,  a  "  Treatife  on  the 
Nature  of  Rivers."  He  was  elected  into  the  academy  of  Paris 
in  1662,  and  partook  of  the  liberality  of  Louis  XIV.  He 
wrote  alfo  a  "  Tract  on  the  Nature  of  Comets,"  which  has 
not  been  fo  favourably  received  by  the  learned.  The  whole  of 
his  works  were  printed  at  Geneva,  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  in 
1719,  and  he  himfelf  died  in  1710. 

GUICHARD  (CLAUDE  DE).  He  was  hi  Monographer  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  author  of  a  translation  of  Livy  ;  and 
a  curious  work  on  "  The  Funerals  of  the  Ancients/'  printed 
in  quarto,  at  Lyons,  in  1581. 

GU1CCIARDINI  (FRANCESCO),  the  celebrated  hiflo- 
rian  of  Italy,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
at  Florence,  where  he  was  born  March  6,  1482.  His  father, 
Piero  Guicciardini,  being  an  eminent  lawyer,  bred  up  his  fon 
in  his  own  profefiion  ;  in  which  defign  he  fent  him,  in  1498, 
to  attend  the  lectures  of  M.  Jacobo  Modefti,  of  Carmignano, 
who  read  upon  Julhnian's  Inititutes  at  Florence,  Francefco 
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fubmitted  to  this  refolutioii  of  his  father  with  fome  reluctance" 
He  had  an.  uncle,  who  was  archdeacon  of  the  metropolitan, 
church  of  Florence,  and  bifhop  of  Cortona  ;  and  the  profpe£t 
of  fucceeding  to  thefe  benefices,  wbich  yielded  near  1500 
ducats,  a  year,  had  fired  the  ambition  of  the  nephew  He 
had  hopes  of  riving  from  fiich  a  foundation  through  richer 
preferments  by  degrees  to  the  higheft,  that  of  a  cardinal ; 
and  the  reveriion  ot  the  uncle's  places  might  have  been  eaiily 
obtained.  But,  though  his  father  had  five  fons,  he  could  'not 
think  of  placing  any  of  them  in  the  church,  by  reafon  of  the 
neglect  which  he  obfcrved  in  the  difcipline.  Francefco  pro- 
ceeded therefore  with  great  vigour  in  the  {ludy  of  the  law  : 
h~  tookk  his  d.g^ees  at  Pifa,  in  1505  ;  but,  looking  upon  the 
canon  law  as  of  little  importance,  he  chofe  to  be  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  only.  The  fame  year  he  was  appointed  a  profeflbr 
of  the  inftitutes  at  Florence,  with  a  competent  falary  for  thole 
times.  He  was  now  no  more  them  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
yet  foon  eilablithed  a  reputation  fuperior  to  all  the  lawyers  his 
contemporaries,  and  had  more  bufinefs  than  any  of  them. 
In  1506,  he  married  -Maria,  daughter  of  Everardo  Salviati, 
by  far  the  greateft  man  in  Florence;  and,  in  1507,  was  cho- 
fen  ftanding  counfellor  to  feveral  cities  of  the  republic.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  advocate  of  the  Florentine  chap- 
ter, a  poft  of  great  honour  and  dignity,  which  had  been  al- 
ways filled  with  the  moft  learned  counfcllors  in  the  city  ;  and, 
in  1509,  he  was  elected  advocate  of  the  order  of  Calmaldoli. 

He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  bufinefs  of  his 
.profeilion  till  1511;  but  that  year  the  crifis  of  the  public 
affairs  gave  occafion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for  more  im- 
portant matters.  The  Florentines  were  thrown  into  great 
difficulties  by  the  league,  which  the  French  and  Spaniards 
had  entered  into  againft  the  Pope.  Perplexed  about  their 
choice  to  remain  neuter  or  engage  in  the  league,  they  had 
recourfe  to  our  advocate,  whom  they  fent  ambaifador  to 
Ferdinand  king  of  Spain,  to  treat  cf  this  matter  ;  and  at  the 
fame  time  charged  him  with  other  affairs  of  the  higheil  im- 
portance to  the  ftate.  With  this  character  he  left  Florence* 
1512,  and  arriving  fafely  at  Bruges,  where  his  fpanifh  ma- 
jeily  then  refided,  remained  two  years  at  that  court.  Here  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  exerting  and  improving  his  talents  as  a 
ftatefman.  Many  events  happened  in  that  time,  the  confe- 
quences  whereof  came  within  his  province  to  negociate;  fuch 
as  the  taking  and  plundering  Ravenna  and  Prato  by  the  Spa- 
niards, the  depofing  of  Piero  Soderini,  and  the  reftoration  of 
the  family  of  Medici.  The  iflues  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 

j 

occurrences,  which  happened  at  that  time,  were  conducted  by 
him  with  fuch  a  happy  addrcfs,  that  the  republic  found  no 

occafion 
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occafion  to  employ  any  other  minifter ;  and  the  king  leftifiecf 
the  fatisfaction  he  found  in  him  by  a  great  quantity  of  fine 
wrought  plate,  which  he  preferred  to  him  at  his  departure. 
On  his  arrival  at  Florence,  in  1514,  he  was  received  with 
uncommon  marks  of  honour;  and,  in  1515,  court ituted  ad- 
vocate of  the  confiftory  by  Leo  X.  at  Cortona.  The  Pope's 
favours  did  nut  flop  here.  Giiicciaidmi's  extraordinary 
abilities,  with  a  hearty  devotion  to  the  intcreft  of  the  church, 
were  qualifications  of  necefTary  ufe  in  the  ecclefiailical  {rate* 
Leo  therefore,  that  he  might  reap  the  full  advantage  of  them, 
fent  for  him  not  long  after  to  Rome,  refolving  to  employ 
him  where  his  talents  might  be  of  mod  fervice.  In  1518, 
when  Modena  and  Reggio  were  in  great  danger  of  being  loft, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  thofe  cities,  and  approved 
liimfelf  equal  to  the  charge. 

His  merit  in  this  government  recommended  him,  in  1521, 
to  that  of  Parma,  whence  ,he  drove  away  the   French,   and 
confirmed  'he  Patmefahs   in   their  obedience  ;   and  this   at   a 
time,  when  the    holy  fee   was  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo, 
and  the  people  he  commanded  full  of  fears,  difheartened,  and 
unarmed.     He   retained    the  fame  poft  under  Adrian  VI.  to 
whom  he  difcovered  the  dangerous  defigns  of  Alberto  Pio  da. 
Carpi,  and  got  him  removed  from  the  government  of  Reggio 
and  Rubiera.     Clement  VII.  on  his  exaltation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate, confirmed  him  in  that  government.     This  Pope  was  of 
the  houfe  of  Medici,  to  which   Guicciardini    was  particularly 
attached;  and,   in    return,    we  find  him   prefently    raited  to 
the  higheft  dignities  in  the  eccleiiaftical  ft  ate.     For  inftance, 
having  on  his  part,  in  1523,  prevented  the  duke  of  Ferrara 
from  feizing  Modena,  the  Pope,  in  acknowledgement  thereof, 
not  only  made  him  governor  of  that  city,  but  conftituted  him. 
prefident  of  PvOmagna,  with  unlimited  authority.     This  was 
a  poll  of  great  dignity  and  power,  yet  as   factions  then  ran 
very  high,  the  fituation  was   both  laborious   and   dangerous. 
However,  he  not   only   by  his   prudence  overcame  all  thefe 
difficulties,  but  found  means,  in   the  midft  of  them,  to  im- 
prove   the   conveniences    and    delight     of     the     inhabitants. 
Their  towns    which    lay  almoft  in  rubbifh,  he  embelliihed 
with  good  houfes  and  {lately  buildings  ;  a  happinefs,  ot  which 
they    were    fo   fenfible,   that   it  rendered  the  name  of  Guic- 
ciardini   dear  to  them,    infomuch  that  they  were  overjoyed, 
when,  after  a  farther  promotion  of  Francefco,  they  unciei  flood 
he  was  to  be  fucceeded  in   his   government  by  his   brother. 
This  happened  in  1526,  when  the  Pope,  by  a  brief,  declared 
him  lieutenant-general  of  all   his  troops   in  the    ecclefiailical 
fiate,  with  an  authority  over  his   forces  in  other  parts  alfo, 
that   were   under  the  command  of  any  captain-^eneial.     it 
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has  been  obferved,  that  he  was  the  chief  favourite  of  Pope 
Clement,  and  his  prefent  fituation  is  a  moil  illuftrious  proof 
cf  that  remark.  This  poft  of  lieutenant  general  of  the  forces, 
added  to  what  he  held  in  the  civil  government,  were  the  higheft 
dignities  which  is  holinefs  could  be'low:  but  this  honour 
was  yet  more  increafed  by  the  command  of  the  confederate 
army,  which  was  given  him  foon  after:  for,  in  1527,  he 
led  thefe  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  and  relieved  that  country* 
then  threatened  with  entire  deftru&ion.  The  fame  year  he 
alfo  quelled  a  dangerous  infunec"tion  in  Florence,  when  the 
army  of  the  league  was  there  under  the  command  of  the  con- 
ft able  of  Rourbon.  ( 

In  15x1,  the  Pope  made  him  governor  of  Bologna,  con- 
trary to  all  former  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  a  layman.  Pie  was  in  this 
poft  when  his  holinefs  met  Charles  V  .  there,  m  December, 
1532  ;  and  ire  adsftcd  .v,  the  pomp  *  the  fr.id 

emperor,  on   St.   Matthias's  day  following, 
was    graced   with   the   prefence  of    feveral    princes,    who  all 
fhewed  our  governor  particular  marks  of  r'efpe^.   every  one 
courting  his  company,    for  the  fake  of  his  inttrucliive  conver- 
fation.      He    had  at  this  time    laid  the   plan    of  his  hiftory, 
and   made  fome  progrefs  in  it;  which  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the    emperor  before    he    left   Bologna,    his    imperial  majefty 
gave  orders,  when   Guicciardini  Ihould   attend  his   levee,  to 
have  him  admitted  into  his  dremng -rocni,  where  he  converted 
with    him  on   the    fubjeft  of  his    hiftory.      So    particular  a 
diftinc"lion    gave   umbrage     to  fome  perfons    of    quality  and 
officers   of  the  army,    who    had  waited   many   days   for    an 
audience.     The  emperor,  being  informed  of  the  pique,  took 
Francefco  by  the  hand,  and,  entering  thus  into   the  drawing- 
room,  addreded  the  company  in  thefe  terms  :   "  Gentlemen,    I 
am  told   you  think  it   itrange  that  Guicciarclmi  mould  have 
admiffion  to   me    before  yourfelves  ;.  but   1  defire  you   would 
conrider,  that  in  one  hour  I  can  create  a  hundred  nobles,  and 
a  like  number  of  officers  in   die  army  ;  but    I  mail   not   be 
able  to  produce  fuch  an  hiilorian  in  twenty  years.      To  what 
purpofe  ferve  the  pains  you  take  to  difcharge  your  refpeclive 
functions  honourably,  either   in  the    camp  or  cabinet,  if  an 
account  of  your  conducl  is  not  to  be  tralmitted  to  poiterity 
for  the  inttrudtion  of  your  defendants  ?    Who  are   they  that 
have   informed  mankind  of  the  heroic  actions  of  your  great 
snceftors,  but  hiftorians.r   It  is  neceffary  then  to  honour  them, 
that  they  may  be  encouraged  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  vour 
illuflrious    deeds    to   futurity.     Thus,  gentlemen,  you   ought 
neither  to  be  offended  nor  iurpriied  at  my   regard  for    Guic- 
VOL.  VII.  R  ciardini, 
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ciardini,  fince  you   have  as  much  intcreft  in  his  province  as 
nwfelf." 

Our  governor  did  not  remain  continually  at  Bologna,  but 
divided  his  time  between  that  city  and  Florence.  February  this 
year,  he  fent  a  letter  of  inftnuEtions  to  Florence  ;  and  in 
April  received  orders  from  the  Pope  to  reform  the  ftate  there, 
and  to  put  AleiTandro  in  the  poneilion  of  the  government. 
Wife  and  rjfudent,  however,  as  he  was,  difc'ontents  and 
faction  at  length  arofe.  As  long-  as  Clement  fat  in  the  papal 
chair,  the  murmurers  grumbled  only  in  private  ;  but  upon 
that  Pope's  death,  in  1534,  the  difguft  fhewed  itfelf  openly  : 
two  noblemen  in  particular,  who  till  then  had  been  fugitives, 
entered  the  city  at  noon-day,  with  a  retinue  of  feveral  of 
their  friends,  and  foine  outlawed  perfons,  well  armed.  The 
governor,  looking  upon  this  as  done  in  contempt  of  his.  per- 
fon,  meditated  how  to  revenue  the  affront.  One  evening: 

O  O 

two  profcribed  felons,  under  Pepoli's  protection,  were  tnV.cn 
up  by  the  officers  as  they  were  walking  the  itreels,  and  car- 
ried to  prifon :  and  Guicziarclini,  without  any  farther  pro- 
cefs,  ordered  them  to  be  immediately  executed.  Pepcli, 
who  was  one  of  thefe  noblemen,  highly  incenfed,  atfembled 
a  number  of  his  friends,  and  was  going  in  queft  of  the 
governor  to  feek  his  revenge,  when  the  fen  ate  lent  forne  of 
their  members  to  defire  him  to  return  home,  and  not  to  oc- 
carion  a  tumult,  which,  for  fear  of  difobliging  that  body,  he 
complied  with. 

It  was  this  good  difpofition  of  the  fencite  towards  him, 
which  prevailed  with  Guicciardim  to  keep  the  reins  in  his 
hands  after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  forefaw  that  the  peo- 
ple would  no  longer  fubmit  to  his  commands,  and  therefore 
had  refolvcd  to  quit  the  government  ;  but  the  fenate,  con- 
fidering  that  many  diforders  might  happen,  if 'they  were  left 
without  a  governor  in  the  time  of  the  vacant  fee,  begged  him 
to  continue,  promiiing  that  he  fnould  have  nil  the  ailiftance 
requiilte.  To  this  he  at  I  aft  confented  ;  and»  with  true  mag- 
nanimity and  firmnefiJ  of  mind,  defpifing  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  remained  in  the  city,  till  he  underftood  that 
a  new  governor  was  appointed,  when  he  refoived  to  quit  the 
place.  Some  time  after  his  arrival  in  Florence,  upon  the 
death  of  the  duke,  he  had  influence  enough  in  the  fenate  to 
procure  the  election  of  Ccfmo,.fon  of  Giovanni  de  Medici, 
to  iucceed  in  the  fovereignty.  But,  though  he  had  interefled 
himfelf  ib  much  in  the  election,  yet  he  foon  quitted  the  court, 
and  meddled  in  public  affairs  no  farther  than  by  giving  his 
advice  occaiionally,  when  required.  He  was  now  paft  fifty, 
an  age  when  bufmefs  becomes  difgufting  to  perfons  of  a  re- 
flecting turn.  His  chief  v;ilh  was,  that  he  mi^ht  live  long- 
enough 
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r  ~.mgh,  in  a  quiet  recefs,  to  finifh  his  hiftory.  Tn  this 
refolution  he  retired  to  his  delightful  country-feat  at  hvomae, 
\vhe;e  he  gave  himfeU  up  entirely  to  the  work;  nor  could  he 
be  drawn  from  it  by  ail  the  ihtreaties  and  advantageous  of- 
fers that  were  made  him  by  Pope  Pat."  -  who,  in  t;  ift 

of  his  retirement,  pairing  from  Nice  to  Florence,  was  at  the 

ins  to  iblicit  our  hiftorian,  f.rrc  in  perfon,  then  by  letters, 
and  at  laft  by  the  mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci,  to  come  to 
Rome.  But  he  was  proof  againft  all  felicitations,  and,  ex- 
cuiing  himfelf  in  a  bandfoiiie  manner  to  his  holinefs,  ftuck 
clofe  to  his  great  deiign  ;  fo  that,  though  he  enjoyed  this 
happy  tranquillity  a  few  years  only,  yet  in  that  time  he 
brought  his  hiftory  to  a  conciuficn  ;  and  had  revifed  the 
whole,  except  the  four  laft  books  qj,  when  he  was  feized 
with  a  fever,  which  car;  him  out  of  this  worldj  May  %j? 
1540.  He  died  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

As  to  the  productions  of  his  J>en,  hishiftbry  claims  the  firft 
place.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  all  the  encomiums  be- 
fto\v:d  upon  it  by  perfons  of  the  firft  character  :  ic  is  fufficieat 
to  obferve,  tha-t  lord  Bolingbroke  calls  hiir  "  The  admirable 
hiftorian  ;"  and  fays,  he  "  ihould  not  fcruple  to  prefer  Iiim 
to  Thucydides  in  every  refpe  ft."  In  him  are  found  all  the 
Ira  n  factions  of  that  sera,  wherein  the  ftndy  of  hiftory,  as 
that  lord  fays,  ought  to  begin;  as  he  wrote  in  that  point  of 
time  when  thofe  events  and  revolutions  began-  that  have  pro- 
duced fo  vail  a  change  in  the  manners,  cuiloriis,  and  interefis, 
of  particular  nations  ;  and  in  the  policy,  ecclefi  fhcal  and 
civil.,  of  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  And,  as  Guicciardini 
lived  in  thofe  days,  and  was  employed  both  in  the  field  and 
cabinet,  he  had  all  the  opportunities  of  furnishing  himfelf 
with  mateiials  for  his  hilt  or-,  r  in  particular,  lie  relates-  at 
length  the  various  Girdle's,  which  bro>\-.;  :  '  the  great 

chano-e  in  religion  by  the  re'bnrrrion  ;  fliews  bv  wbst 

^3  ••' 

accidents   the  French    }•  •       -  .bled  to    DJCC  afters 

at  home,  and  to  exTend  themfelves  abroad  ;  cliicover-  the 
origin  of  the  fp'&hdor  of  Spiin  in  the  i^th  centu  y,  b<'  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  ;  the  total  exp  11  of 
the  Moors,  raid  the  difcovert  or  the  Weft-Indies-.  LaiUy, 
in  refpeft  to  the  empire,  he  gives  an  account  of  tin  change 
w'hica  produced  the  rivsllhip  between  the  two  great  powers 
of  K  ranee  a:id  Auftria  ;  whence  arofe  tjie  notion  o;  ?  ba- 
lance of  power,  the  prefervation  whereof  has  been  the  princi- 
pal care  of  all  the  wife  councils  or"  r.urope,  and  is  fo  to  this 
ciay.  As  foon  as  his  hiftory  appeared  in  public,  it  was  tran  f 


's  i"s  'lie  reafon'why  we  fee  no  more  than  16  books  in  all  the  firft  edi- 
tions, of  his  liiflory,  pubhfhed'by  his  nephew. 

11  2  Jated 
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lated  into  Latin,  and  has  had  feveral  editions  in  moft  of  trie 
European  languages.  Our  author  wrote  feveral  other  pieces, 
as  "  The  Backing  of  Rome;"  "  Confiderations  on  State-Af- 
fairs ;"  "  Councils  arid  Admonitions." 

Befides,  there  are  extant  feveral  of  his'"  Law-Cafes,"  with 
his  opinion,  preferved  in  the  famous  library  of  Signror  Carlo 
Tomafo  Strozzi  ;  and  an  epi-ille  hi  verfe,  which  has  given 
him  a  place  among  the  Tufca-n  poets,  in  the  account  of  them 
by  Crefcimbeni.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  we  could  look 
into  his  correfpondence  ;  but  all  lib  letters,  by  fatal  negligence, 
have  perifhed  ;  our  curiofity  in  that  point  can  only  be  fatisfied 
by  fome  written  to  him:  part  of  thefe  ate  from  cardinal  Pietro- 
Bembo,  fecretary  to  Pope  Leo  X,  and  are  to  be  feen  in  his 
printed  letters  ;  and  others  from  Barnardo-  Taffo,  among 
which  is  that  famous  ton  net  in  his  works, 

<;  Arno  ben  pix>i  il  tuo  natio  foggierno, 
<{  Lafciar  nel  Appcninno,  &c." 

Berabo's  letters  (hew,  that  his  correfpondent  pofTefTed  the 
agreeable  art  of  winning  the  affections  both  of  private  perfon& 
and  princes. 

Guicckrdini  was  furvived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  till  1559)- 
and  three  daughters.    Two  matried  into  the  family  of  Capponi 
and  the  third  into  that  of  Uucci. 

GUICCIARD1NI  (Louis),  was  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
and  an  hiftorical  writer  of  approved  fidelity.  He  wrote  dif- 
ferent works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a  "  Defcription  of  the 
Pays  Bas,"  in  folio.  The  original  is  in  Italian,  but  was 
tranilated  into  French  by  Belleforet.  It  is  a  very  interefling 
and  curious  performance.  He  left  alfo  other  performances; 
and,  though  in  fome  refpe&s  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of  his  un- 
cle, he  was  equal  to  him  in  knowledge  if  not  in  talents. 

GUICHEKON  (SAMUEL),  advocate  at  Bourge  in  Bretfe^. 
deferves  an  illuflrious  place  among  the  writers  of  hiftory  in 
the  feventeenth  centurv.  He  publifhed  among  other  things 
the  "  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Savoy."  He  is 
much  commended  by  Bayie. 

GUiDI  (ALEXANDER),  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Pavia,  in  fylilan,  1650  ;  and  lent  to  Parma  at  fixteen  \ears  of 
age.  His  uncommon  talents  for  poetry  recommended  him  fo 
powerfully  at  court,  that  he  received  encouragement  from  the 
duke  himfelf.  He  compoied  fome  pieces  at  that  time,  which, 
though  they  favoured  of  the  bad  tafte  then  prevailing,  yet 
Ihewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better  things.  He  had  after- 
wards a  defire  to  fee  Rome,  and,  in  1683,  went  thither  by  the 
permiilion  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  He  was  already  known  by 
his  poems,  which  were  much  fought  after  j  fo  that  he  found 
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difficulty  in  being  introduced  to  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 
tinclion  there.  The  queen  of  Sweden,  Chriftina,  wifhed  to 
fee  him;  and  was  fo  pleafedwith  a  poem,  which  he  compofed 
at  her  reqneft,  that  jhe  had  a  great  defire  to  retain  him  at  her 
court.  The  term  allowed  him  by  the  duke  being  expired,  he 
returned  to  Parma  ;  but  the  queen  having  fignified  her  defire 
to  that  prince's  refident  at  Rome,  and  the  duke  being  ac- 
quainted with  it,  Guidi  was  lent  back  to  Rome  in  May, 
1685, 

His  abode  in  this  city  was  highly  advantageous  to  him ;  for, 
being  received  into  the  academy,  which  was  held  at  the  queen 
of  Sweden  s,  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  of  the 
learned,  who  were  members  of  it.  He  began  then  to  read 
the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chiabrara  ;  which  re-rf 
formed  the  bad  tatte  he  had  contracted.  The  reading  of  thefe 
and  other  good  authors  entirely  changed  his  manner  of 
writing;  and  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards  were  of  quite  a 
different  ftyle  and  tafte.  Though  the  queen  of  Sweden  was 
verv  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a  good  benefice  for  him  from 
Innocent  XI.  yet  he  did  not  ceaie  to  feel  the  eileem  of  his 
matter  the  duke  of  Parma,  but  received  from  him  a  peniion, 
which  was  paid  very  punctually.  The  death  of  his  royal 
patronefs  happened  in  1689,  but  he  did  not  leave  Rome  ;  for 
the  duke  of  Parma  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace  there, 
and  his  lofs  was  abundantly  recompenfed  by  the  liberality  of 
many  perlons  of^ualiry.  July  1691,  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academy  of  Arcadians  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of 
Erilo  Cleoheo,  nine  months  after  its  foundation,  and  was 
one  of  its  chief  oinaments.  Clement  XI.  who  knew  him 
well,  and  did  him  kind  offices  while  he  was  a  cardinal, 
continued  his  favours  to  him  after  he  was  raifed  to  the  ponti- 
ficate. 

In  I7OQ,  he  took  a  journey  to  his  own  country,  to  fettle 
fome  private  affairs.  He  was  there  when  the  emperor  made 
a  new  regulation  for  the  ftate  of  Milan,  which  was  very 
grievous  to  it;  and  being  capable  of  any  thing  as  well  as 
poetry,  was  pitched  upon  to  reprefent  to  prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy  the  inconveniences  and  burden  of  this  regulation  :  for, 
prince  Eugene,  being  then  governor  of  the  country,  was 
deputed  by  the  emperor  to  manage  the  affair.  For  this  pur- 
poie  Guidi  drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  thought  fo  jufl 
and  fo  well  reafoned,  that  the  new  regulation  was  immediately 
revoked.  The  iervice  he  did  his  country,  in  this  refpedt, 
procured  him  a  marie  of  diiYn.&ion  from  the  council  of 
Pavia;  who,  in  1710,  enrolled  him  in  the  KM  of  nobles  and 
decurions  of  the  town.  He  .was  now  iblely  intent  upon 
returning  to  Rome  ;  but  made  his  will  firfh  as  if  he  had 

t*'  ,  J 
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forefeen  what  was  fhortly  to  bap-pen  to  him.  Upon  Ms  ar- 
rival there,  he  app'L-J  himfelf  to  a  veiiification  of  fb;  homilies 
pf  the  Pope,  which  he  caufed  to  be  magnificently  printed, 
and  would  have  prefented  it  to  the  pontiff,  who  was  then  at 
Cadel-Gandolfe.  Vv'ith  this  view  he  fct  out  <r  -m  Rome  in 
jane  1712,  and  arrived  at  Frdcati,  v,  here  lie  was  lu/ed  with 
an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hor.rs,  aged  almoil 
lixty-two.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  Rome,  and  interred 
In  the  church  of  St.  Onuphrjus,  near  Talio. 

Though  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner  man,  yet 
Jhe  had  not  been  fo  to  his  outer;  for  he  was  deformed  both 
before  arid  behind  ;  his  head,  which  was  unreafonably  large, 
did  not  bear  a  juft  proportion  to  his  body,  which  was  finall  ; 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  rii-ht  eye.  fn  recompence,  however, 
for  tliefe  bodily  defecls,  he  poITelied  very  largely  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  He  was  not  learned,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  judgement.  His  tatie  lav  for  heroic  poetry,  and  he 
had  an  averfion  to  any  thing  free  or  iatirical.  His  gout  is 
original,  though  we  may  fornetimes  perceive  that  of  Dante, 
Petrarque,  and  Chia.brara,  who  were  his  models. 

Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  Tome  pro  fe  piece 
before  if,  yet  the  fir  ft  production  we  know  of  is,  "  Poefie 
Liriche,  in  Parma,  1681;"  which,  with  "  L'Amalafunta," 
an  opera,  printed  there  the  fame  year,  he  afterwards  made 
no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the  depravity  of  his 
tafle.  In  1687,  he  published  at  Rome,  -"  Accademia  per 
muiica  ;*"  written  b/  order  of  Chriftina  of  Sweden,  for  an 
entertainment,  which  that  princefs  made  for  the  earl  of 
Caftiemain,  whom  James  It.  of  England  fent  einbaflador  to 
Innocent  XL  to  notify  his  accefRon  to  the  throne,  and  to 
implore  his  holinefs's  mice  in  reconciling  his  three  king- 
doms to  Popery.  "  L'Endimione  di  Eriio  Cleoneo,  paftor 
Arcade,  con  un  difcorfo  di  Bione  Craleo  al  cardinale  nlbano. 
In 'Roma,  1692,"  The  queen  of  Sweden  formed  the  plan  of 
'this  fpecies  of  paftoral,  and  furni'hed  the  author  with  fome 
fentirnents,  as  well  as  with  fome  lines,  which  are  marked 
with  commas  to  diftinguiih  them  from  the  reft.  The  dif- 
courfe  annexed,  by  way  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the 
piece,  was  written  by  John  Vincent  Graviha.  "  Le  Rime. 
Jn  Roma,  1704."  t::kes  an  opportunity  of  declaring  here, 

that  he  rejects  all  li.s  wor^s,  which  had  appeared  before 
thefe  poems,  except  his  4i  L'Endimione.'*  "  Sei  Omelie  di 
M.  S.  Clem,  ,  I.  Spicgate  in  verfi.  In  Roma,  1712," 
folio.  This  edition  is  very  magnificent,  and  adorned  with 
cuts.  It  not  properly  either  a  \erfion  or  a  paraphrafe, 
,  o  author  .  ;g  only  taktn  occaiion,  from  feme  paiiagcs  in, 

Ihefc 
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thefe  homilies,  to  compofe  fome  verfes  according  to 'his  own 
genius  and  tafte. 

In  1726,  was  publifhed  at  Verona,  in  121110,  "  Poerle 
d'AlefTandro  Gnidi  non  pin  raccolie.  Con  la  fua  vita  nova-. 
mente  fcritta  dal  iignor  Canonico  Crefcinibeni.  E  con  due 
Ragionamenti  di  Vincenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  divulgati." 
This  is  a  collection  of  his  printed  poems  and  MSS,  and  itcon- 
£fis  of  pieces  whi-:h  lie  had  recited  before  the  academy  of 
Arcadians  upon  various  fubje£ts. 

GUIDO  (RENi),  an  Italian  painter,  was  born  at  Bologna 
in  1575,  anc^  kam-d  tne  rudiments  of  painting  under  Denis 
Calvert,  a  flemiili  matter,,  who  taught  in.  that  city,  and  had 
a  good  reputation.  But,  the  academy  of  the  Carracci  begin- 
ning to  be  talked  of,  Guido  left  his  mailer,  and  entered 
hirnfelf  of  that  fchojdl,  in  order  to  be  poiifhed  and  refined. ' 
He  chiefly  imitated  l,udovico  Carracci,  yet  always  retained 
Something  of  Calvert's  ir.arr^r.  Fie  made  the  fame  ufe  of 
.Albert.  Durer  as  Virgil  did  of,  old  Ennius,  borrowed  what 
lie  pieafed  from  him,  and  made  it  afterwards  his  own  ;  that 
is,  he  accommodated  what  was  good  in  Albert  to  his  own 
manner.  This  he  executed  with  fo  much  grace fujnefs  and 
beauty,  that  he  alone  got  more  money  and  more  reputation 
in  his  time  than  his  own  matiers,  and  all  the  iclrolars  of  the 
Carracci,  though  they  were  of  greater  capacity  than  himfelf. 
He  was  charmed  with  Raphael's  pictures  yet  his  own  hca'cls 
are  not-at  all  inferior  to  Raphael's  Michael  Angel o'?  move/1 
probably  with  envy,  is  laid  to  have  ipoicen  very  coniemptu- 
ouily  of  his  pictures  ;  and  his  infcler>t  expreflions  might  have 
had  ill  cgniqueiices,  had  not  Guido  prudently  avoided  dif- 
puting  with  a  man  of  his  impetuous  temper.  Suido  acquired 
fome  ikill  alfo  in  mufic,  by  the  inilruflion  of  his  father,  who 
was  an  eminent  profeiTor  of  that  art. 

Great  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  Paul  V. 
from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  -taly,  troni  i.ewis  Xill. 
of  France,  Philip  IV.  of  Strain,  and  from  Udiflaus,  king  of 
Poland  and  Swedes,  who,  befides  a  noble  IQV  m 

a  compliment,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  for  an  Europa 
he  had  fent  him.  He  was  extremely  handfome  and  graceful  in 
his  perfon  ;  and  fo  very  beautiful  in  his  younger  da)S,  that 
his  mailer  Ludovico,  in  painting  his  angels,  took  iiim  always 
for  his  model.  Nor  was  lie  an  angel  only  in  Irs  looks,  if  we 
may  believe  what  Giofeppino  told  the  Pope,  whe-  ...-.sd 
his  opinion  of  Guido's  performances  in  the  CapeiL 
"  Our  pictures,"  faid  he,  ''  arc  the  works  of  men's  ha'ads  but 
theie  are  made  by  hands  divine,"  In  his  behaviour  he  was 
modeft,  gentle,  and  very  obliging  ;  lived  in  great  fplend  uli 

at  Bologna  and  Rome  j  and  was  only  mihappy  in  his  imnio- 
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derate  love  of  gaming.  To  this  in  bis  latter  days  he  aban- 
doned himfelf  To  entirely,  that  all  the  money  he  could  get  by 
his  pencil,  or  borrow  upon  intereft.  was  too  little  to  fupply 
his  lofles  :  and  he  was  at  lail  reduced  to  fo  poor  and  mean 
a  condition,  that  the  consideration  of  his  prefent  circumftances, 
together  with  reflexions  on  his  former  reputation  and  high 
manner  of  living,  brought  a  languiming  di i'remper  on  him,  of 
which  he  died  in  16+2.  His  chief  pi&ures  are  in  the  cabinets 
of  the  great.  The  moft  celebrated  of  his  pieces  is  that  which 
he  painted  in  concurrence  with  Domenichino,  in  the  church 
of  S^  Gregory.-  It  is  oblervable,  that  there  are  feveral  de- 
fign?  of  this  great  mailer,  in  print,  etched  by  himfelf. 

GUIDOTTI  (PAUL),  a  painter,  engraver,  and  architect, 
in  ^ach  of  which  arts  he  attained  fonu  degree  of  eminence. 
He  was  alio  a  good  anatomitt;  but  he  rrrd<  himfeif  too  ridi- 
culous by  pretending  to  conftrucl:  wings  by  which  he  was  to 
fly  through  the  air.  He  made  the  attempt  at  Lucia,  and  the' 
event  need  hardly  be  told — he  fell  and  broke  his  limbs. 

GUIGNAP.D  (JOHN),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Chartres,  and 
profefTor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of  Ciermont,  was  executed 
at  Paris,  January  7,  15*;  5,  tov  high  treafon,  that  is,  for  ha- 
ving written  a  book  filled  with  rebellion  and  fury  againft 
Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France.  As  the  parliament 
•were  carrying  on  the  profecutiou  againft  Chattel,  fome  of 
them,  deputed  for  that  purpofe,  went  to  the  college  of  Cier- 
mont, and  feized  feveral  papers  :  and  among  thefe  were  found 
a  book  in  the  hand-writing  of  Guignard,  containing  propo- 
fitions  to  prove,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king;  with 
inferences,  to  aclvife  the  murther  of  his  fuccefibr  alto.  As 
the  juncture  of  things  at  that  time  required  the  government 
to  profecute  with  the  ftii&eft  feverity  a  doclrine,  which  not 
long  before  had  expofed  the  king's  life  to  the  wicked  attempt 
of  fohn  Chattel,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  ihew  the  leaft 
favour  to  the  Jefuit.  He  refuftd  to  make  the  Amende  Hono- 
rable, aiu^  obftinately  perfifted  till  his  death  in  not  acknow- 
ledging Henry  IV.  for  king  of  France  :  for  which  he  has 
been  placed  in  the  Jefuits  martyrology.  The  whole  kingdom 
of  France  abounded  then  with  fcdirious  preachers  and  perfons, 
\viio  both  in  their  converfation  and  writings  hinted  at  the  af- 
faHination  of  princes  like  Henry  IV.  whom  they  fufpe&ed  to 
favour  the  enemies  of  Popery  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  one 
of  the  reafons,  which  induced  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  in- 
volve all  the  Jefuits  of  France  in  the  caufe  of  Chattel  and 
Guignard. 

GUILD  :  WILLIAM),  D.  D.  He  wTas  born  near  Dundee, 
1602,  and  educated  in  the  Mariichal  colie^e,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  was  fuccefnve'y  profeffor  of 
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•philofophy,  divinity,  church-hiftory,  and  one -of  the  mini- 
fters  of  that  city.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  in  1638,  he 
oppofed  the  covenant,  but  afterwards  complied  with  the 
Prefbytenan  for:n  of  church-government,  and  was  continued 
profeilbr  of  divinity.  In  times  when  the  paffions  of  men  were 
generally  heated  hy  controverfy  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
great  moderation,  io  as  to  he  eiteemed  by  both  parties.  In 
1657  he  wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  a  Roman  Catholic  book 
concerning  .innovations  ;  and  when  the  reftoration  took  place 
he  was  lent  over  to  Breda  as  one  of  the  commiffioners  from 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  congratulate  king  Charles  II.  He1 
died  i:  62,  aged  iixty,  much  efleemed  both  by  the  Prefbyte- 
rians  and  Epifcopalians. 

GUtLLANDIUS  (MELCHIOR),  a  famous  phyfician  and 
eminent  botanift,  native  of  Konigfberg  in  Pruffia.  He  was 
taken  priibnerby  the  Algerines,  in  an  expedition  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  made  folely  to  accomplifh  himielf  in  botanical 
knowledge.  After  palling  forne  time  in  flavery  he  returned  to 
his  country  of  Pr^flia,  and  published  different  works.  His 
principal  performance  is  one  named  Papyrus-,  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  three:  chapters  of  Pliny  on  the  lame  fubjeft,  and 
is  full  of  erudition  and  acuteneis.  He  died  at  Padua,  in 
1589. 

GUILLEMEAU  (JAMES),  an  eminent  french  furgeon, 
who  publifhed  many  important  chirurgical  works,  anatomi- 
cal tab  es,  and  accounts  of  chirurgicai  operations.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  ID  12. 

GUILLET  (DE  ST.  GF.ORGE),  firft  hiftoriographer  to 
the  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture  at  Paris.  He  was  au- 
thor of  various  works,  among  the  principal  of  which  are,  the 
**  Hiftory  of  Mahomet  the  Second,'  **  Ancient  and  Modern 
Sparta/'  and  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Athens,"  concerning 
whic .1  latter  place  he  was  engaged  in  a  ferious  dilpute  with 
Spon. 

GUILL1M  (JOHN),  was  fon  of  John  Guillim  of  Weft- 
burg  in  Glouceiterlhire,  yet  born  in  Herefordlhire  about  1565. 
He  was  lent  to  a  grammar-fchoql  at  Oxford,  and  apparently 
entered  .  {Indent  of  Rrazen-nofe-collep-e  in  ic8i.  Havinr 

.  •*  ^ 

completed  his  purfuit  of  literature  in  the  umveriity,  he  re- 
turned to  MinfterwortH  in  Gloucefterfhire^  and  had  been 
there  only  a  ihort  fpace,  when  he  was  called  to  London,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  college  of  Arms,  by 
the  name  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  hence  promo  led  to  the  honours 
of  Rouge-Cfojx  Purfuivant  of  arms  in  ordinary  in  1017; 
in  which  poft  he  continued  till  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1621.  His  claim  to  a  place  m  this  work  ariies  from  his  ce- 
Jebratecl  book,  intituled,  "  The  Diiplay  of  Heraldry,"  pub- 
Jifhed  by  him  in  1610,  folioj  wnich  has  gone  through 
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many  editions.  To  the  fifth,  which  came  cut  in  1679, 
was  added  a  treatife  of  honour,  civil  and  military,  bv  captain 
John  Loggan.  The  Jail  was  publifhed,  with  very  large  ad' 
ditions,  in  1724,  and  is  generally  efle-emed  the  belt  book  ex- 
tant upon  the  fubjeft. 

'  GUISE  (HENRY),  of  Lorraine,  (eldcft  fon  of  Francois  of 
Lorraine,  duke  of  Guile),  merr.  .  ble  in  the  hi'.o>v  of 
France  as  a  gallant  officer;  but  an  imperious,  turbulent,  fe- 
clitious,  fuhjecl,  who  placed  h  if  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  and  called  his  rebel  band  I  he  Le.igue  ;  the  plan  was 
formed  by  the  cardinal,  his  younger  brother,  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  defending  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  the  king 
Henry  lil.  and  the  freedom  of  the  flare,  againil  the  defigns 
of  the-  Huguenots,  or  trench  proteftants ;  they  carried  on  a 
civalwar,  mailacred  the  Huguenots,  and  governed  the  king, 
•who  forbade  his  appearance  at  P:;ris  ;  but  Guife  now  became 
an  open  rebel,  entered  that  city  againil  the  king's  exj.ie!.;  or- 
der, .and  put  to  the  fword  all  who  oppofed  him;  the  llreets 
being  barricaded  to  prevent  his  pnogrefs,  this  fatal  day  is  called, 
in  the  freiich  hiflory,  The  Day  of  the  Barricades.  M afters  of 
Pans,  the  policy  of  the  Guiles  failed  them  ;  for  they  iuffered 
the  king  to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  deferted  in  his  pa- 
Jace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At  Blois,  Henry  convened 
an  aileiiibly  of  the  ftates  of  France  ;  the  duke  of  Guife  had 
the  boldiieis  to  appear  to  a  fuiniDons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe  ; 
a  forced  reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and  the  king,- 
by  the  advice  of  this  affembly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally  dif- 
covercd,  that  Guile  had  formed  a  plan  to  dethrone  the  king, 
that  weak  monarch,  inftead  of  refolutely  bringing  him  to 
jufiice,  had  him  privately  aiTaffinated,  December  23,  1558, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  brother  the  car- 
tiinal  fhared  the  fame  fate  the  next  day.  Vide  Renault's  hjf- 
rorv  of  France, 

GUiSCARD  (ROBERT),  a  famous  ncrman  knight  one 
of  the  fons  of  Tancred  de  HauteviJle,  the  father  of  a  race  of 
heroes,  originally  ofCoutance  in  Normandy,  was  one  of  the 
conquerors  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  from  the  Saracens  in  the 
eleventh  century.  The  right  of  conquer!  gave  him  the  fove- 
rcignty,  or  rather  dukedom,  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  made 
himfelf"  mailer  of  the  perfon  of  Pope  Gregory  V1L  when  be- 
iieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  in  the  caftie  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  earned  him  with  him  to  Salerno,  where  this  pope,  who 
Jind  depofed  io  many  kings,  died  the  captive  of  a  ncrman. 
gentleman,  who  was  at  the  fame  time  his  protector.  Princefs 
.Anna  Comena,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Alexius,  in  her 
liiftory  of  thefe  times,  looks  upon  Guifcard  in  no  better 
light  than  a  free  booter,  and  c  js  much  indignation  at 
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his  pref timing  to  marry  bis  daughter  as  he  did  to  Conflantine, 
•  •  ion  of  the  emperor  Michael  D-ucas ;  fbe  ought  to  have 
recollected  that  power  confers  a.  right  vo  titles  an  h  -. sours, 
I  that  evcrv  tliinc  in  this  \\oiid  mull  y  o  force.  Died 
in  the  ifie  or  Corfu  shout  1005. 

i     ^A^  D   (CHARLES),    a   prufT^an   officer,   who   rm- 
m-'vd  with  iv;iial  ikiil   his  Tien  and  his  (word.      He  pnb-'ifhed 

i  .  1 

*'  lil  Ttrv  Memoirs  of  the  '  reeks  and  Romans,"  of  which 
v  is  :  although  it  too  much  dcpr  es  die  celebrated 

>lard,  it  is  diftinguiihed  by  much  ;        :ity  and  learning* 

GUISE  (Vv  ii. LI  AM),  an  engliib  divine,  was  born  at 
Abiond^s  Court,  near  Gioucefter,  in  i6c3;  and  \v'as  entered, 
in  1660,  a  commoner  of  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  which  he 
changed  for  -'-11-Souls,  -where  h°  was  choien  fellow,  a  little 
before  he  took  his  fir  ft  degree  in  arts,  April  4,  1674.  He 
commenced  M.  A,  in  16:7,  and  entered  into  orders;  but, 
rnarrymo,  he  refigned  his  fellowUhi  However,  he  ft  ill  con- 
tinued at  Oxford;  he  took  a  houfe  in  St.  Michael's  pnrilh, 
refoiving  not  to  leave  the'iimverfity,  on  account  of  his  i;  tidies, 
which  -be  profecuted  with  indefatigable  induftry,  and  foou 
became  a  great  mailer  of  the  oriental  learning  and  lanmiap'es. 

O  v_~  •  O 

In  th:it  \vav,  .he  tranflated  into  englifri,  and  illijlirated  with  a 
.ccmnieiiiary,  *'  .  iln«s  pars  qiclinis  primi  Zeraiiii  T;tuli 
fepcem  ;"  and  \v\7as  piepanng  an  edition  of  Abuifeda's  Geo- 
graphy, when  he  was  ieizidwith  the  ffiiall-pox,  which  carried 
him  off  in  1638.  Thomas  Smith  gives  him  the  title  of  £c  Vir 
ion  :;e  eruditiiiimus;"  aiid  obferves,  that  his  death  was  a  pro- 
digious lofs  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Foreigners  ftyle  him  a 
"  perfon  of  great  learning,  and  the  immortal  ornament  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.'  He  was  burkd  Lit  St.  Michaefs  church 
in  that  city,  where  a  monument  was  erecled  10  his  memory 
by  his  widow ^  with  a  latin  infcription.  He  left  iiTue  a  foil 
John  who,  bein^  bred  to  the  army,  railed  himfclf  to  the 
higheft  pofis  there,  and  was  well  known  in  the  military 
world,  by  the  title  of  General  Guile. 

GUITTON  (d'rsREzzo),  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  who 
flourifhed  about  the  year  12,0.  Many  of  his  performances 
are  to  be  found  in  a  <fr Collection  of  the  Ancient  Italian 
Poets."  published, at  Florence,  in  8vo.  in  1527. 

GULDENSTAED  '  'JOHN  ANTONY),  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller, of  whofe  various  performances  a  lift 'is  given  in  **  Cox's 
Travels,"  Vol.  I.  p.  162.  On  account  of  his  great  ikiil  in 
natural  hiftpry  and  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  lie  was 
invited  to  Peterfburg,  where  he  was  rngce  proieiTor.  He  was 
^bfent  three  yean>  on  his  travels.  He  iiiPr  vveiit  to  Aftracan. 
Kiflar,  and  afterwards  to  the  eaftern  extremity  of  Caucafns. 
e  lie  CL..'.  '.  ceci  vocabulaiie^  of  die  language  fpokcn  in  thofe 
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parts,  and  difcovered  fome  traces  of  chriflianity  among  the 
people.  He  next  proceeded  to  Georgia,  was  introduced  to 
prince  Heraclius,  and  carefully  examined  the  adjacent  country. 
He  then  explored  the  fouthern  diftricls,  inhabited  by  the 
Turcoman  Tartars,  and,  penetrating  into  the  middle  chain  of 
Mount  Caucafus,  vifited  Mingrelia,  Middle  Georgia  and 
Eaftern  and  the  Lower  Imeretia.  It  was  his  intention  next  to 
have  journeyed  to  Crim  Tartary,  but  was  recalled  to  Peterf- 
burg,  where  he  died  of  a  fever.  He  was  a  native  of  Riga, 
and  was  a  man  poiTefTed  of  every  requifite  for  the  accomplilh- 
inent  of  th?  purpofes  which  he  had  in  view. 

GUNDLING  (NICOLAS  JEROME,),  a  native  of  Nurem- 
burg,  and  profeffor  of  eloquence,  philofophy,  and  civil  law, 
at  Hall.  He  was  in  great  cftimation  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
often  fent  for  and  confulted  on  affairs  of  {late.  He  left  a  great 
number  of  literary  works  onfubje&s  of  jurifprudence,  hiftory, 
and  politics.  His  writings  difcover  much  fpirit  and  various 
knowledge,  and  are  withal  very  numerous.  Thofe  in  moil 
efteern  are  his  "  Hiftory  of  Moral  Philofophy  j"  "  A  Courfe 
of  Literary  Hiftory  •;"  "A  Courfe  of  Philofophy,"  in  3  vols. 
Svo.  He  had  alfo  a  principal  {hare  in  the  "  Obfervationss 
Hallenfes,"  an  excellent  work  in' eleven  volumes,  oftavo. 

.GUNNING  (PETER),  bifhcp  of  Ely,  was  the  fon  of 
Peter  Gunning  of  Hoo  in  Kent,  and  bora  there  in  1613. 
He  had  his  firft  education  at  the  king's  fchool  in  Canterbury, 
where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  Somner,  the  an- 
tiquary, his  fchool-feljow.  At  fifteen,  he  was  removed  to 
Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  promoted  to  a  fellowmip  in 
1633:  he  became  an  eminent  tutor  in  the  college.  Soon  af- 
ter he  commenced  M.  A.  and  had  taken  orders,  he  had  the 
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cure  of  Little  St.  Mary's  from  the  matter  and  fellows  of  Peter- 
houfe.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  was  licenfed  as 
fnch  by  the  unive'rfity  in  1641  ;  when  he  diilinguifhed  him- 
felf  by  his  zeal  for  the  church  and  king.  About  the  fame 
time,  making  a  viiit  to  his  mother  at  Tunbrjdge,  he  exhorted 
the  people,  in  two  fermons,  to  make  a  charitable  contribution 
for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces  there :  which  conduct  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  powers  then  in  being,  who  firft  im- 
prifonedhim;  and^cn  his  refuting  to  take  the  covenant,  de- 
prived him  of  his  fellowmip.  This  obliged  him  to  leave  the 
imiverflty,  but  not  before  he  had  drawn  up  a  treatiie  againfl 
the  covenant,  with  the  afliftance  of  fome  of  his  friends,  who 
took  care  to  publifh  it. 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
incorporated  M.  A.  July  1C,  1644;  and  kindly  received  by 
Dr.  Fink,  warden  of  New-college,  who  appointed  him  one 
pf  the  chaplains  of  that  houfe.  During  his  refidence  there., 
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lie  officiated  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Cafnngdon,  under 
Jafper  Mayne,  near  Oxford  ;  and  fo  me  times  preached  before  the 
court,  for  which  fervice  he  was  complimented,  among  many 
other  Cambridge-men,  with  the  degree  of  B.  D.  June  23,  1  646. 
Soon  after  this,  he  became  tutor  to  the  lord  Hatton  and 
Sir  Francis  Compton,  am!  then  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley, 
who  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  his  behaviour,  in  fome  dif- 
putarions  with  a  romiih  prieft,  as  well  as  with  his  great  worth 
and  learning  in  genera!,  that  he  fettled  upon  him  an  annuity  of 
.£ico.  Upon  the  deceafe  of  Sir  Robert,  he  held  a  congrega- 
tion at  the  chapel  of  Exeter-houfe,  in  the  Strand,  where  he 
duly  performed  all  the  parts  of  his  office  according  to  the  H~ 
turgv  of  the  church  of  England  ;  yet  he  met  with  no  other 
mcleitation,  from  the  ufurper  Crumwell.  thai*  that  of  being 
now  and  then  fent  for  and  reproved  by  him.  On  the  return 
of  Charles  II,  he  was  reftored  to  his  fellowflilp,  and  created 
D.  D.  by  the  king's  mandate  September  5,  1660  ;  having  been 
firft  presented  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ;  foou 
after  which  he  was  inftituted  to-  tire  rectories  of  Cotefmore  in 
Rutland,  and  of  Stoke-Bruen  in  Northampton  (hi  re.  But 
this  was  not  all  ;  for,  'before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  was 
made  mailer  of  Corpus-  Chrifci  college  in  Cambridge,  and 
alfo  lady  Margaret's  profeiTor  of  divinity:  nor  did  he  fto[< 
even  here,  for  in  a  few  months  he  fucceeded  to  the-regius  pro- 
fefTbrmip  of  divinity,  and  the  headship  of  St.  John's  -college, 
upon  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  had  been  obliged, 
June  12,  1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning;  he  being  looked 
upon  as  the  propereir.  perfon  to  fettle  the  univerrity  on  right 
principles  again,  after  the  many  corruptions  that  had  crept 
into  that  body. 

Ail  the  royal  mandates  indeed,  for  his  feveral  preferments^ 
were  grounded  upon  his  iuffetings  and  other  deferts  ;  for  he 
was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  beft-beloved  ions 
of  the  church  of  England:  and  as  fuch  was  chofen  proclor 
both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of  Canterbury,,  and  for  the 
clergy  of  the  diocefe  of  Peterborough,  in  the  convocation 
held  in  i  fc6i  ;  one  of  die  committee  upon  the  review  of  the  li- 
turgy, when  it  was  brought  into  that  ftate  of  fufficiency  where 
it  has  refted  ever  fince  ;  and  was  principally  concerned  in  the 
conference  with  the  diffenters  at  the  Savoy  the  fame  year. 
In  1669,  ne  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  ChicheMer, 
which  he  held  with  his  regius  proreilbrihip  of  divinity  till  1^74^ 
when  he  was  trauilated  to  Ely;  where,  after  ten  years  enjoy- 
ing it,  he  died  a  bachelor,  in  his  j  ill  ye^r,  July  6,  1684.  His 
corpie  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  under  an  elegant 
monument  of  white  marble,  the  inscription  upon  which  has 
been  often  printed,  As  to  his  character,  hv  has  been  fo  va- 
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rioufly  drawn  by  writers  of  different  principles  and  parties., 
that  we  lhall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine  what  is  fo  warmly 
difputed  among  them,  viz.  Whether  his  head  was  as  good  as 
his  heart. 

However,  all  agree  in  allowing  him  to  be  a  profound  di- 
vine as  well  as  a  perfon  of  great  erudition,  of  a  raofc  un- 
blamable life  and  converfation,  and  of  moft  extenfive  and 
exemplary  charity.  To  the  former,  his  writings  bear  teftimd- 
ny;  and  to  the  latter,  his  many  extraordinary  benefactions  to 
the  pt^blic. 

GUTTER  (EDMUND),  an  englifh  mathematician,  was 
of  welfh  extraction  from  a  family  at  Guhter's-town  in  Breck- 
ncckfhire;  t  his  father,  bein^  fettled  in  the  county  of  Here- 

O  ^ 

ford,   had    this1  ion  born  to  him  there  in    1581.      As  he  was  a 
gentleman    nofk'iled   of  a  handfome  fortune,  he  thought   pro- 
"  rer  to  breed  him  up    in    a  liberal  way:   to  which  end  he  was 
^ced    by    Dr.  Bu'Iby  at  Weitminfier    fchool,  where  he  was 
admitted  a  fcholar.  on  the   foundation;    and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  elected    undent   of  Chrift-church,  Oxi^rcf,   in    1599. 
Hav'~  •  n  both  his  decrees  in  arts    at  the  regular  times,  he 

entered  into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1614,  and  pro- 
ceeded ,B.  D.  November  23,  1615.  But,  genius  and  inclina- 
tion lcs.c-.ing  hi  n  chiefly  to  mathematics,  he  applied  early  to 
that  ttudy;  and,  about  1606,  merited  the  title  of  an  inventor 
by  the  new  projection  -of  his  fedtc",  which  he  then,  de- 
fcribed,  together  with  its  ufe,  in  a  latin  treatife ;  and  feveral 
of  the  inirriiments  were  actually  made  according  to  his  di- 
rections, T'  greatly  approved,  as  being  more  ex- 
t/niively  i:fe!:ul  than  any  that  had  appeared  before,  on  account 
of  die  greater  number  of  lines  upon  tru:rn,  and  thofe  better 
con- rived,  fpread  our  author's  fame  univerfally  :  their  ufes  ailb 
were  more  larrely  and  clearly  Ihewn  than  had  been  done  by 

o       J  f  -* 

others;  and,  though  he  did  not  print  them,  yet  many  copies, 
bein"  tranfcribed  and  clifcerfed  abrosd,  carried  his  reputation 

C")  <• 

along  with  them,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the 
carl  of  Bridgewa'er,  brought  hi;\i  into  the  acquaintance  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  pro- 
ivifor  of  geometry  at  Grelham  ;  and  thus,  his  feme  daily  in- 
cre?ling  the  more  he  became  known,  he  was  pmerred  to  the 
aiTronomy-chair  at  Gremam-college,on  March  6,  1619. 

He  had  invented  a  final  1  portable  quacrsnt,  for  the  more 
feafy  finding  of  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  folar  conclu- 
ilons  of.more  freq-ient  ufe,  in  1618;  and,  in  1620,  he  iivb- 
lilhed  his  latin  "  Canon  Triangulorum,  or  Table  of  artificial 
Sines  and  Tangents  to  the  Radius  of  10,000,000  Parts  to  each 
I--lmnte  of  the  Quadrant,"  This  was  a  great  improvement  to 
agronomy,  by  facilitating  the  practical  part  of  that  fcience  in 
the  refolution  of  fphericai  triangles  without  the  uie  of  fecants 

or 
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or  verfecl  fines,  the  fame  thing  being  dor,.*  here  (by  addition 
and  fubtraihon  only)  for  performing  which  the  former  tables 
of  right  fines  and  tangents  required  i  licati  n  and  divifion. 

This  adniirable  help  to  the  itudious  in  agronomy  was  grate- 
fully commemorated,  and  highly  commended,  by  feveral  of 
the  rno.it  eminent  mathematicians  who  were  his  contempora- 
ries, and  who  at  the  fame  time  did  jiriiice.  to  his  claim  to  the 
improvement,  beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  uie  of  iftronorny  in  navigation  unavoidably  draws  the 
aftronomer's-  thoughts  upon  thtit  important  fubject;  and,  as 
great  can  hard  .;  into  any  art  without  improving  it, 

we  rind  Gunter  difcovermg  a  new  variation  in  the  magnetic 
needle,  or  the  mariner's  compafs,  in  1622.  Gilbert,  in  the 
beginning  of  that  century,  had  inconteftibly  eftablifhed  the 
firir.  difcovery  of  the  fim  pie  variation;  after  which  the  whole 
attention  of  the  (tudious  in  thefe  matters  was  employed  in 
fettling  the  rule  obferved  by  nature  therein,  without  the  lead 
anprehenfion  or  fufpicion  of  any  other;  when  our  author, 
making  an  experiment  this  way  at  Deptford,  in  1622,  found 
that  the  direction  of  the.  magnetifm  there  had  moved  no  lefs 
than  five  degrees  within  two  minutes,  jn  the  fpace  of  forty- 
two  years.  Indeed  the  fact  was  fo  furpriiing,  and  fo  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  then  univerfally  received  of  a  iimple 
variation  only,  which  had  fatisfied  and  bounded  all  their 
curioiity,  that  cur  an  t  her  dropt  the  matter  apparently,  ex- 
pecting, through  modefty,  an  error  in  his  obfervation  to 
have  elcapul  his  nonce  in  his  experiment.  But  afterwards, 
what  lie  had  done  induced  hia  fuccelTor  at  Grefhirn  to  pur- 
fueit;  and,  the  truth  of  Gunter's  experiment  being  confirmed 
by  a  fecond,  farther  enquiry  was  made,  which  ended  in  eila- 
blifhing  the  fact.  We  Lave  fince  feen  Halley  immortalize 
his  name,  by  fettling  the  rule  .of  It  in  the  beginning  of  this 

century1. 

. 

The  truth  is,  Gunter's  inclination  was  turned  wholly  the 
fame  way  with  his  penius  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
reached  the  temple  of  fame  reading  in  that  road.  To 

excite  a  •  i'pirit  of  induftry  in  profecuting  mathematical  know- 
ledge, by  leffening  the  difficulties  to  the  learner;  to  throw 
new  light  into  feme  things  therein,  which  before  appeared  fo 
dark  and  abftrufe  as  to  difcounige  people  of  ordinary  capa- 
cities from  attempting  them;  and  by  that  means  to  render 
things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employment  of  life 
fo  eafy  and  practicable  as  to  be  managed  by  the  common 
fort;  is  the  peculiar  praife  of  our  author,  who  efFtcted  this 
by  that  admirable  contv  ce  of  his  famous  rule  of  propor- 
tion, now.  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and  the  other  lines  laid 

wn  by  it,  and  fu  ted  in  his  fcale,  which,  after  the  inventor, 
6  is 
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is  called  Ct  Gunter's  fcale;"  the  defcription  and  ufe  of  whiefi 
he  publifhed  in  1624,  4to.  togethef  with  that  of  his  fe£tor  and 
quadrant  already  mentioned.  It  is  no  wonder  that  his  fame 
by  this  time  had  reached  the  ears  of  his  fovereign,  or  that 
prince  Charles  fhould  give  directions,  that  he  mould  draw  the 
lines  upon  the  dial-;  in  Whitehall  garden,  and  give  a  defcrip- 
tion  and  nfe  of  them  ;  or  that  king  James  fhould  order  him 
to  print  the  book  the  fame  year,  1624-  There  was,  it  feems, 
a  fquare  (lone  there  before  of  the  fame  fize  and  form,  having 
five  dials  upon  the  upper  part,  one  upon  each,  of  the  four 
corners,  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial, 
being  a  large  horizontal  concave ;  beiides  thefe,  there  were 
others  on  the  fides,  eaft,  well-,  north,  and. Couth;  but  the 
lines  on  our  author's  dial,  except  thofe  which  ihewed  the  hour 
of  the  day,  were  greatly  different.  And  Dr.  Wallis  tells  us, 
that  one  of  thefe  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing  whereof  great 
care  was  taken,  a  large  magnetic  needle  being  placed  upon  it, 
fhewing  its  variation  from  that  meridian  from  time  to  time. 
If  the  needle  was  placed  there  with  that  intention  by  our  au- 
thor, it  is  a  proof  that  his  experiment  at  Deptford  had  made 
fo  much  impreffion  upon  him,  that  he  thought  it  worth  while 
to  purfue  the  difcovery  of  the  change  in  the  variation,  of 
which  the  world  would  doubtleCs  have  reaped  the  fruits,  had 
his  life  been  continued  long  enough  for  it. 

But  he  was  taken  off  December  10,  1626,  about  his  45th 
year,  the  prime  of  life  for  fuch  fturdies.  He  died  at  Grefham- 
college,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad-ftreet, 
without  any  monument  or  infcription  ;  but  his  memory  will 
always  be  preferved  in  the  mathematical  w^  rid  as  an  inventor, 
which  entitles  him  to  the  honour  of  being  the  parent  of  in- 
ftrumental  arithmetic.  The  5th  edition  of  his  works  was 
publifhed  by  Mr.  Ley  bourn  in  1674,  4to> 

GUNTHER,  a  german  poet  of  great  genius,  but  whofe 
talents  proved  his  definition.  A  rival  mixed  fome  drugs  in 
his  drink  juft  as  he  was  about  to  be  preiented  to  the  king  of 
Poland.  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  at  the  moment 
he  was  preparing  to  addrefs  the  monarch  in  a  complimentary 
fpeech,  he  itaggered  and  fell  down.  His  vexation  was  fo  ex- 
treme that  it  caufed  his  death  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight. 
Among  other  elegant  pieces  he  wrote  **  An  Ode  on  the  Vic- 
tory of  Prince  Eugene  over  the  Turks,"  a  fubjeft  which  has 
allo  been  handled  by  RoufTeau. 

GUK.TLER  (NicoLAs),  born  at  Bafle  in  1654,  and  died 
in  1711.  He  was  author  of  a  "Greek,  German,  and  French, 
Lexicon."  He  wrote  alfo  "  Hiftoria  Templariorum,  Ori- 
gines  Mundi,"  a  work  of  prodigious  learning  ;  but  in  which  the 

writer 
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writer  has    been  too   fanciful   in  his  etymologies,  and  feme- 

*  o 

times  abfurd  in  his  ideas  of  mythology, 

GUSMAN  (LEWIS),  a  fpanifh  jefuit,  known  in  "  Ri- 
bandeneira's  Catal.  Script.  Sac.  Jef."  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Hiilory  of  the  Jefuits  in  the  indies,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their 
Miffions  in  Japan,"  in  fourteen  books,  in  Spanilh.  He  was 
rector  of  feveral  colleges  in  his  fociety,  and  afterwards  pro- 
vincial of  Seville  and  i  oledo.  He  died  at  Madrid  m  1605. 

GUSSANVILLAN  (PETER),  a  native  of  Chartres.  He 
publifhed  a  good  edition  of  the  works  of  Gregory  the  great, 
the  beft  before  that  which  was  edited  by  the  Benedictines. 

GUSTAVUS  (VASA),  or  more  properly  Guftavus  Ericfon, 
was  the  fen  of  Eric  Vaia>  and  deicencied  from  the  ancient 
kings  of  Sweden,  His  great  pafTion  was  the  love  of  glory, 
and  this  difficulties  and  danpers  increafed  rather  than  diminifh- 

O 

ed.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  greateit  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  when  every  nobleman 
was,  in  his  own  territories,  a  fovereign  ;  and,  Jaflly,  when 
Steeno  was  adminiitrator  of  the  realm.  In  the  war,  which 
was  originally  profecuted  betwixt  the  Swedes  and  Chriiliaii 
king  of  Denmark,  this  laft,  having  got  Guilavus  into  his 
power,  kept  him  a  prifoner  many  years  in  Denmark.  He 
at  length  made  his  efcape,  and  through  innumerable  dangers 
got  back  to  his  native  country,  where,  for  a  long  period,  he 
ivfed  every  effort  to  route  his  countrymen  to  reiiir.  and  repel 
their  invaders  and  victorious  enemies.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  not  fuccefsful;  and  Chriftian  of  Denmark  having  got 
pofTeilion  of  Stockholm,  and  Col  mar,  exercifed  the  cruelefl 
tyranny  on  all  ranks,  and  in  one  day  put  to  death  ninety-four 
nobles,  amon^  whom  was  the  father  of  Guilavus.  Guitavus 

O 

at  length  prevailed  on  the  Dalecarlians  to  throw  off  the  yoke  ; 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  refpeclable  body  offerees,  entered  the 
provinces  of  Hajfingia,  Geftricia,  and  fome  others.  After  a 
feries  of  defperate  adventures,  temporary  fucceffes,  and  fre- 
quent defeats,  he  recovered  Upfal  ;  for  which  difappointment 
Chriiiian  put  to  death  the  mother  and  filler  of  Guftavus  in 
cruel  torments.  Having  overcome  Eaft  Gothland  and  blockaded 
Stockholm,  he  convened  the  States-General,  and  was  by  them 
offered  the  title  of  king.  This  he  refufed,  and  was  iatisfkd 
with  the  regal  power  and  title  of  adminiiirator.  A  Ihort  time 
afterwards,  a  revolution  took  place  in  Denmark  j  Chriftiart 
was  driven  from  his  dominions;  and  Frederic  duke  of  Hoi- 
item,  uncle  of  Chrittian,  was  made  his  fuccerlor.  There 
•was  now  nothing  to  oppofe  Guilavus;  he  therefore  fummoned 
the  Hates  to  meet  at  Stregnez,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the 
fenate,  and  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  ufual  forms  of  elec- 
tion. He  alfo  prevailed  on  the  fkates  to  render  the  crown 
VOL.  Vil.  S  liereditary 
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hereditary  to  the  male  heirs  ;  and,  to  make  the  life  of  GuftavnS 
yet  more  remarkable  in  hiftory,  it  was  in  his  reign  that  Lu» 
theranifin  was  eftablilhed  as  the  natural  religion  of  Sweden. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  cultivating  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  in  decorating  his  metropolis  with  noble  edifices,, 
He  died  at  Stockholm,  of  a  gradual  decay,  on  the  gill  of  Sep- 
tember 1560,  in  the  7Oth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  quietly  i'uc- 
eeeded  in  his  throne  by  his  eldeft  fon  Eric. 

GUSTAVUS  (ADOLPHUS),  king  of  Sweden,  commonly 
called  the  Great,  a  title,  which,  if  great  valour,  united 
with  great  wifdom;  great  magnanimity  with  regard  to  him- 
felf,  and  great  confederation  of  the  wants  and  infirmities  of 
others,  have  any  claim,  he  feems  well  to  have  defer ved.  He 
was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594.  His  name  Guftavus  he 
inherited  from  his  grandfather  Guftavus  Vafa,  and  he  was 
called  Adolphus  from  his  grandmother  Adolpha.  His  edu- 
cation was  calculated  to  form  a  hero,  and  feems,  in  all 
refpe&s,  to  have  refembled  that  bellowed  on  Henry  the  fourth 
of  France.  He  had  a  great  genius,  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  a  docility  and  delire  of  learning  almoft  beyond  example. 
He  afcended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  1611,  being  then  no 
more  than  fifteen;  but  the  choice  he  made  of  minifters  and 
counfellors  proved  him  fully  adequate  to  govern.  His  valour 
.  in  the  field  was  tried  firft  againil  Denmark,  Mufcovy,  and 
Poland.  He  made  an  honourable  peace  with  the  two  firft, 
and  compelled  the  laft  to  evacuate  Livonia.  He  then  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  proteitants  of  Germany  againil  the 
emperor,  and  what  is  commonly  called  the  league.  In  two 
years  and  a  half  he  overran  ail  the  countries  from  the  Viftula 
as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  Every  thing  fubmitted 
to  his  power,  and  all  the  towns  opened  to  him  their  gates.  In 
1631,  he  conquered  Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  before  Leip- 
fic,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the  parFage  of  the  Lech.  In  die  fol- 
lowing year,he  fought  the  famous  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lutzen, 
where  he  unfortunately  fell  at  the  immature  age  of  thirty-eight, 
Befides  his  other  noble  qualities  he  loved  and  cultivated  the 
fciences.  He  enriched  the  univerfity  of  Upfal;  he  founded  a 
royal  academy  at  Abo,  and  an  univerfity  at  Dorp  in  Livonia, 
Before  his  time  there  were  no  regular  troops  in  Sweden,  but  he 
formed  and  executed  the  project  of  having  80,000  men  con- 
fkantly  well  armed,  difciplined,  and  cloathed.  This  he  ac- 
complifhed  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  love  and 
confidence  which  his  fubje&s  without  reierve  repofed  in  their 
king.  Some  hiftorians  have  delighted  to  draw  a  parallel  be- 
tween Guftavus  and  the  great  Scipio,  and  it  is  certain  that 
they  had  many  traits  of  character  in  common.  Scipio  at- 
tacked the  Carthaginians  in  their  own,  dominions;  and 
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Gttftavus  undertook  to  cur!>  the  pride  of  Auftria  by  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  her  country.  Here  indeed  the  ad- 
Vantage  is  with  Guftavus  ;  for,  the  Carthaginian  power  was 
already  debilitated  ;  but  the  emperors  had  before  never  re- 
ceived any  check.  He  died  literally,  as  it  is  faid  of  him, 
with  the  fword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of  command  on  his 
tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination.  His  life  has  been 
well  written  by  our  countryman  Harte;  and  he  appears  in 
all  refpefts  to  have  deferved  the  high  and  numerous  en- 
comiums which  writers  of  all  countries  have  heaped  upon  his 
memory.  Some  have  fufpecled  this  exalted  character  to 
have  loft  his  life  from  the  intrigues  of  .cardinal  Richelieu; 
others  from  Lawemburgh,  one  of  his  generals,  whom  Fer- 
dinand the  emperor  is  faid  to  have  corrupted.  Fie  left  an 
only  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  the  princefs  Mary  of  Bran- 
denburg, and  who  fucceeded  her  father  at  the  age  of  five. 
This  princefs  was  the  celebrated  Chrrilina  queen  of  Sweden. 

GUFHRIE  (WILLIAM),  was  born  at  Breichen,  in 
Angusfhire,  1701,  and  educated  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen  ; 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  removed  'to  London  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  love-affair,  which  created  fome  difturbance  in 
his  family.  As  his  fortune  was  fmall,  he  was  obliged  to 
write  for  the  bookfellers,  and  compiled  the  "  Hiiiory  of 
England,"  in  three  volumes,  folio,  a  work  of  considerable 
merit,  but  not  generally  known.  He  afterwards  luffered  his 
name  to  be  prefixed  to  a  *'  Hiftory  of  Scotland,"  in  ten  vo- 
lumes ;  to  an  "  Univerfal  Hiftory,"  in  twelve  volumes,  and 
to  a  "  Peerage,"  in  quarto.  His  laft  and  mod  eileemed 
work  is  his  "  Geographical  Grammar/'  in  8vo.  and  410. 
He  died  in  1769,  aged  68.  He  was  in  the  commiflion  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  but  never  a&ed. 

GUTTEMBERG  (]OHN),  one  of  thofe  who  difputes 
with  Fault,  SchcefTer,  and  others,  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  He  was  of  a  noble  family  ;  and  there  is  very  good 
evidence  for  the  affertion,  that,  if  he  did  not  ablbkuely  invent 
the  art,  he  was  the  firft  who  conceived  the  idea  of  regularly 
printing  a  book.  To  enter  into  the  arguments  for  or  againft 
his  claims,  would  be  to  compofe  a  diiiertation  on  printing. 
Bowyer  affirms,  that  the  real  inventor  cf  printing  was  Lau- 
rentius  of  Haerlem.  The  typ-s  of  Laurentius,  he  affirms, 
were  ilolen  from  him  by  an  elder  brother  of  Guttemberg, 
This  man  entered  into  a  partnerfhip  with  Fautf,  and  they 
were  afterwards  joined  by  Guttemberg.  Guttemberg  it  un- 
doubtedly was  who  firft  invented  cut  metal  types,  whicli 
were  ufed  in  the  earlieft  edition  of  the  bible.  Guttemberg  had 
endeavoured,  but  without  fuccefs,  to  introduce  priming  into 
Strafburg,  before  he  joined  his  brother  and  Fault  at  Mentz, 
which  explains  the  ciicitmftance  that  thefe  thiee  cities  Hasr- 
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lem,  Mentz,  and  Strafburgh,  fevcrally  claim  the  invention 
of  the  art.  Guttemberg  died  at  Mentz  in  1468,  aged  about 
fixty  years  ;  and  the  circumrtance  of  his  claims,  which  arc 
more  or  lefs  valid,  certainly  juitifies  his  having  a  place  here. 

GUY  (THOMAS),  founder  of  Guy's  hofpital,  \vas  the 
fon  of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horfeley- 
down,  Southwark.  He  was  put  apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a 
bookfeller,  in  the  porch  of  Mercers  chapel,  and  let  up  trade 
with  a  ftock  of  about  2col.  in  the  houie  that  forms  the  angle 
between  Cornhill  and  Lombard -ftreet.  The  Englifh  Bibles 
being  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr.  Guy  engaged 
with  others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland,  and 
importing  them  ;  but,  this  being  put  a  flop  to,  he  contracted 
with  the  univernty  of  Oxford  for  their  privilege  of  printing 
them,  and  carried  on  a  great  bible -trade  for  many  years  to 
confiderable  advantage.  1  hus  he  began  to  accumulate  money, 
and  his  gains  refted  in  his  hands  ;  for,  being  a  fingle  man  and 
very  penurious,  his  expences  were  next  to  nothing.  His 
cuftom.  was  to  dine  on  his  mop-counter,  with  no  other  table- 
cloth than  an  old  new/paper  ;  he  was  alfo  as  little  nice  in  re- 
gard to  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  however,  was. 
acquired  by  purcbaiing  feamen's  tickets  during  queen  Anne's- 
Wars,  and  by  South-fea  ftock  in  the  memoiabie  year  1720. 

To  fhew  what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  moil 
trifling  incident  for  the  greater!  part  of  his  immenfe  fortune's 
being  applied  to  charitable  ufes.  Guy  had  a  maid-fervant, 
whom  he  agreed  to  marry;  and,  preparatory  to  his  nuptials, 
he  had  ordered  the  pavemert  before  his  door  to  be  mended  fo 
far  as  to  a  particular  {tone  which  he  marked.  The  maid, 
\vhile  her  mailer  was  out,  innocently  looking  on  the  paviour* 
at  work,  faw  a  broken  place  they  had  not  repaired^  and  men- 
tioned it  to  them  ;  but  they  told  her  that  Mr.  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  "  Well,'*  fays  fhe,  *'  do  you  mend 
it:  tell  him  I  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  willnot  be  angry."  Jt 
happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  prefumed  too  much  on 
her  influence  over  her  wary  lover,  with  whom  the  charge  of  a 
few  fhillings  extraordinary  turned  the  fcale  entirely  againft  her : 
for,  Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  renounced  the 
matrimonial  fcheme,  and  built  hofpitals  in  his  old  age. 

In  1707,  he  built  and  furniihed  three  wards  on  the  north 
iide  of  the  outer  court  of  St.  Thomas's  hofpital  in  South- 
wark ;  and  gave  loci,  to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  preceding 
the  ereilion  of  his  own  hofpital.  borne  time  before  his  death, 
he  erected  the  ftately  iron  gate,  with  the  large  houfes  on  each 
iide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000!.  He  was  feventy-fix 
years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  delign  of  building  the  hofpi- 
tal aeat  St.  Thomas's-  which  bears  his  name.  The  charge 
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of  ere&ing  this  vail  pile  amounted  to  18,793!.  befides  219,499!. 
which  he  left  to  endow  it:  and  he  juft  lived  to  fee  it  roofed 
in.  He  ere&ed  an  alms-houfe  with  a  library  at  Tarn  worth, 
in  StafTordfhire,  (the  place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and 
which  he  reprefented  in  parliament,)  tor  fourteen  poor  men 
and  women ;  and  for  their  peniions,  as  well  as  for  the  putting; 
out  of  poor  children  apprentices,  bequeathed  125!.  a  year. 
To  Chrift's  hofpital  he  gave  400).  a  year  for  ever;  and  the 
refklue  of  his  eftate,  amounting  to  about  8o,oool.  among  thofe 
who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree  related  to  him. 

He  died  December  17.  1724,  in  the  Sift  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  dedicated  to  charitable  purpofes  more  money  than 
any  one  private  man  upon  record  in  this  kingdom. 

GUY,  a  monk  of  Arezzo,  famous  for  inventing  mulic  in 
feveral  parts.  Guy,  being  a  born  a  mufician,  found  out,  by 
the  powers  of  reflection,  that,  by  obfervmg  certain  proportions, 
feveral  different  voices  might  be  made  to  fing  together,  and 
form  a  delightful  harmony.  He  invented  the  times  of  the  gamut 
and  the  fix 'famous  fyllables,  ut  re  mi  fa  fol  la.  He  lived  about 
the  year  1026;  and  his  invention  was  received  with  unbound- 
ed applaufe ;  for  by  means  of  it  a  child  might  learn  in  a  few 
months  what  would  have  employed  a  man  for  many  years. 

GUYARD  (Dfi  BERVILLE),  a  poor  french  author  of 
great  merit,  who  encountered  a  fate  fimilaf  to  that  of  Otway 
and  Chatterton,  and  died  in  prifon  at  the  age  of  feventy-three. 
He  wrote  the  "  Hiftories  of  Bertnnd,  Dugxiefclin,"  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  "  Chevalier  Bavard."  He  died  in  1760. 

GUYET  (FRANCIS),  an 'eminent  critic,  was  born  of  a 
good  family  at  Angers,  in  1575.  The  circumftance  of  his 
life,  however,  came  to  be  known  only  by  his  heirs;  for,  he 
never  would  tell  in  what  year  he  was  born,  but  concealed  his 
age  with  as  much  foiicitude  as  an  ancient  virgin  who  pro- 
pofes  to  be  married:  though,  indeed,  it  is  faid  he  had  hardly 
a  confidant  in  any  other  thing.  He  loft  his  father  and  mo- 
ther when  a  child;  and  the  fmall  eftate  they  left  him  came  al- 
moft  to  nothing  by  the  ill  management  of  his  guardians.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  he  applied  hiiiifelf  intenfely  to  books;  and,  being  of 
opinion,  that  Paris  would  enab'e  him  to  perfect  his  judge- 
ment and  knowledge  by  the  converfation  of  learned  men,  he 
took  a  journey  thither  in  1599-  The  acquaintance  he  foon 
got  with  the  fons  of  Claudius  clu  Puy  proved  very  advanta- 
geous to  him;  for,  the  moft  learned  perfons  in  Paris  frequent- 
ly viiited  thefe  brothers,  and  many  of  them  met  every  day 
in  the  houfe  of  Thuanus,  where  MeiT.  du  Puy  r-ceived  com- 
pany. After  the  death  of  that  prefident,  they  held  thofe  con- 
lerences  in  the  fame  place;  and  Guyet  coni  antly  made  one. 
Me  went  to  Rome  in  1608,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  Italian 
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tongue  with   fuch  fuccefs  that   he  could  make  good  Italian 
verles.     He  was  much  efteemed  by  cardinal  du   Perron  and 
feveral  great  perfonages.     He  returned  to   Paris   by  the  way 
of  Germany ,  and  was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  the  duke  d'Eper- 
11011,  to  teach  the  abbot  de  Granfelve,  who  was  made  cardinal 
de  la  Vaiette  in  1623.     Bein^   thoroughly  ikiiled  in  greek  and 
latin  authors,  he  picked  out  of  them  what  was  moft  proper  for 
his  pupil ;  and  explained  it  to  him,  not  like  a  pedant,  but  with  a 
view  to  the  uie  which   a  man,  c'efigned  for  %reat  employments 
would   make  of  it.     His  noble  pupil  conceived  fo  great  an 
efteem  for  him,  that   he  always  entrufled  him  with  his  moft 
important  affairs.      He  took  him  with   him   to   Rome,  and 
procured  him  a  good  benefice ;   but  Guvet,  being  returned   to 
Paris,  choie  to  live  a  private  life  rather  than   in  the  houfe  of 
the  cardinal,  and  pitched  upon  Burgundy-college  to  make  his 
abode  in.      Here  he  fpent  the   remainder  of  his  life,  minding 
nothing  but  his  Undies  :  and  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  a  work, 
wherein  he  pretended  to  fliew,  that  the   latin  tongue  was  de- 
rived from  the  greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words  of  the 
latter   confifted  only   of  one    fyliable.     His  work  came  to  no- 
thing; for,  they  found,  after  his  death,  only    a  vail  compila- 
tion of  greek  a'ld   latin  words,     without  any  order  or  cohe- 
rence, and  without  any   preface  to  explain  his  project.      But 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  main  buiinefs :  for, 
as  to  the  moderns,  he  meddled  with  nothing  but  hiftories  and 
voyages.    The  margins  of  his  claffics  were  full  of  notes,  many 
of  which  have  been  published.     Thofe  upon  Heiiod  were  im- 
parted to  Grasvius,  who  inferted  them  in,  his   edition   of  that 
author,   1667.       The    moft    complete   thing  that   was   found 
among  his  papers  was  his   notes  upon  Terence;  and   there- 
fore they  were  fent  to  Bocclerus,  and  afterwards  printed.     He 
took  great  liberties  as  a  critic  :   for  he  rejected  as  fuppofititious 
all  fuch  verfes  as    feemed  to  him  not  to  favour  of  the  author's 
genius.     Thus  he  {truck  out  many  verfes  of  Virgil;  dilcarded 
the  firft  ode  in  Horace  ;  and  would  not  admit  the  fecret  hifiory 
of  Procbpius.      Notwitbftanding  the  boldnefs  of  his  criticifms, 
and  his  free  manner  offpeaking  in  converiation,   he  was  afraid 
of    the    public;    aitd   dreaded    Salinafms    in    particular,    who 
threatened   to  write  a  book  againrt   him,  if  he  pubiimed  his 
thoughts  about  fome  paflages»in  ancient  authors.     He  was  fo 
happy  as  to  be  accounted  a  man  of  great  learning,  though  he 
had  printed  nothing  ;  and  was  contented  with  the  praiies  others 
beftowed  upon  him.     He   is  iaid  to  have   been  a   fincere  and 
honeft  man.   He  was  cut  for  the  (lone  in  1636;  abating  which, 
Tiis  long  life  w;.s  hardly  attended  with  any  illnefs.     He   died  of 
a  catarrh,   after  three  days   illnefs,   in   the  arms  of  James    du 
P.uy   and   Menage  his  countryman,  April  12,   1655,    aged  80. 
His  life  is  written  in  latin,  with  great  judgement  and  politenefs, 
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by  Mr.  Portner,  a  fenator  of  Ratifbon,  who  took  the  fup- 
pofititious  name  of  Aqtonius  Periander  Rhsetus;  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  his  notes  upon  Terence,  printed  with  thofe  of  Boecle- 
rus,  at  Straiburg,  in  1657. 

GUYON  (Jon  ANNA-MARY  BOUVIERS  de  la  MOTHE), 
a  french  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings  and  for  her  fuf- 
ferings  in  the  caufe  of  quietifm,  was  defcended  from  a  noble 
family,  and  born  at  Montargis,  in  1648.  She  difcovered  "an 
anxiety  to  take  the  veil  at  a  very  premature  age ;  but  with  this 
her  friends  refufed  to  comply,  and  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  they  had  betrothed  her.  At  the  early  age  of 
twenty-eight  jfhe  was  a  widow;  when  giving  up  the  care  of 
her  children  to  their  other  relations,  (he  diftinguifhed  herfelf 
in  and  made  many  converts  to  what  is  called  quietifm.  The 
author  of  this  was  Michael  de  Molinos,  a  fpanith  priefl, 
who  refided  at  Rome.  Madam  Guyon  was  doubtlefs  emi- 
nent for  goodnefs  of  heart ;  but  fhe  was  as  certainly  of  an 
inconftant  and  un fettled  temper,  and  fubjeft  to  be  drawn 
away  by  the  feduftion  of  a  warm  and  unbridled  fancy.  She 
was  confined  for  fome  months  by  order  of  the  king.  She 
was,  however,  defended  by  Fenelon,  who  adopted  many  of  her 
tenets,  and  who  obtained  her  releafe.  BolTuet,  who  was 
jealous  of  Fenelon,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  what  he 
had  written  on  this  fubjecT: ;  and  Madame  Guyon,  who  was 
involved  with  Fenelon,  was  again  imprifoned.  Her  latter 
days  were  confumed  in  myftical  reveries,  covering  not  only 
her  books  and  papers,  but  her  furniture,  walls,  and  cielings, 
with  the  wanderings  of  her  fpiritual  fancies.  Her  veries  were 
collected  and  publifhed  after  her  death,  in  five  volumes,  and 
were  called  "  Canticles  Spirituels."  Her  other  publications 
xvere  * '  Le  moyen  court  et  tres  facile  de faire  oraifons,  et  le  Can- 
tiqueclesCantiquesde  Solomon,  interprete  felon  lefens  myfti- 
que  ;"  butthefe  la  ft  were  condemned  by  the  archbifhcp  of  Paris. 
.GUYON  (CLAUDE),  a  french  hiftorian,  who  died  at 
Pans  in  1771.  Although  he  did  not  fatisfy  the  faftidious  tafte 
of  Voltaire,  he  is  an  interefting  and  ufeful  writer.  He  pub- 
Jifhed  a  "  Continuation  of  Echard  s  Roman  Hiftory,"  "  The 
Hiftory  of  Empires  and  Republics,"  of  which  it  is  faid,  that, 
if  compared  with  Rollin's,  it  is  lefs  agreeable  and  elegant :  but 
from  which  it  iscertain  that  Guyon  drew  his  materials  from  the 
original  fources  of  the  ancients  ;  whih%  on  the  contrary,  Rollin 
has  often  copied  the  moderns.  Guyon  alfo  wrote  the  "  Hif- 
tory of  the  Amazons;"  a  "Hiftory  of  the  Indies;"  and  au 
"  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,"  a  very  iucccfsful  performance. 

GWYNN  (ELEANOR),  better  perhaps  known  by  the  fa- 
miliar name  of  Nell,  was,  at  her  firft  letting  out  in  the  world, 
a  plebeian  of  the  lowefl  rank,  and  fold  oranges  at  the  playhouie. 
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Some  affirm  that  fhe  was  born  in  a  night-cellar;  certain  It  is, 
that  fhe  rambled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  entertaining  the  com» 
panyvwith  her  fongs.  .As  early  as  the  year  1667,  fheuas  ad 
mitted  in  the  theatre-royal,  and  was  mi  ft  re  Is  to  Hart,  to  Lacy, 
and  to  Buckhurft.  She  became  eminent  in  her  profefiion  as 
an  aclrefs,  and  performed  the  moft  fpirited  parts  with  admirable 
addrefs.  The  pert  prattle  of  the  orange- wench  by  degrees  re- 
fined into  a  wit,  which  pleafcd  our  Charles  the  iecond.  She 
ingratiated  herfelf  into  her  fpvereign's  affeclion,  in  which  fhe 
retained  a  place  to  the  time  of  her  death.  Dryden  was  very 
partial  to  her,  and  greatly  aiTifted  her  in  her  rife  at  the  theatre; 
in  return,  when  pofleffed  of  the  power,  (he  diftinguifhed  the 
poet  by  particular  marks  of  gratitude,  Many  benevolent  ac- 
tions are  recorded  of  her;  and  perhaps  fhe  was  the  onlv  one 
of  the  king's  mifbrefles  who  was  never  guilty  of  any  infidelity 
towards  him.  It  is  ludicrous,  perhaps,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  Madam  Gwynne  (for  fo  fhe  was  latterly  called) 
piqued  herfelf  on  her  attachment  to  the  church  of  England. 
She  was  low  in  ftature,  and  carelefs  of  her  drefs;  blither 
pictures  reprefent  her  as  handfome.  She  died  in  1687. 

GWYNNE  (MATTHEW),  a  famous  phyfician  in  his 
time,  was  born  in  London,  and  defcended  from  an  ancient 
welch  family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  of  which  he  af- 
terwards became  perpetual  fellow.  He  firft  praftifed  phyfic  in 
and  about  Oxford,  and  in  159^  was  created  do&or.  In  1595, 
by  leave  of  the  college,  he  attended  Sir  Henry  Unton,  am- 
bafTador  from  queen  Elizabeth  to  the  fiench  court,  in  quality 
of  his  phyfician.  The  date  of  his  death,  fuppofes  him  to 
have  died  after  1639,  becaufe  his  name  was  ftill  in  the  edition 
of  the  "  Pharmacopoeia,*'  printed  in  that  year ;  but  Dr. 
Aikin  has  made  it  appear  that  the  *l  Pharmacopoeia3'  of  1618 
was  many  times  reprinted  by  the  bookfellers  without  changing 
the  names  of  the  college  members.  Of  his  mifcellaneous  works,, 
the  latin  ones  do  not  ftaiid  very  high  in  eftimatiou,  the  fly  Is 
being  formed  upon  a  wrong  taftc. 
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HABAKKUK,  the   eighth  of  the   lefs   prophets,    whom 
fome  affirm  to  have  been  a  native  of  Belthraker,  and  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.     Some   fuppofe    him   to  have   lived  in    the 
reign  of  ManafTeth,  others  in  that  of  Jovian,  and  fome   have 
even   placed  him  fo  late  as  Zedckiah  ;  it  is,  however,  mofr. 
probable  that  he  propbefied    under   Jehoiakim,  who   reigned 
A.  M  .  3395*     KabakKuk  is  faid,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  to  have 
chofen  to   remain   amidtl    the  fad  icenes  of  a  deferted  and  de- 
folate  land  rather  than  follow  his  countrymen  into  captivity. 
The  ftyle   of  this  prophet's    book   is  poetical,  and  the   oon- 
clufion    is  eminently  beautiful ;   he    is   imitated  by  lucceeding 
prophets,  and  is  cited  as  an  infpired  perfon  by  the  evangelifts. 
HABER  T  (HENRY  Louis),  a  member  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, d^ferves  a  place  in  this  work  as  having  been  the  friend 
of  GafTendi,  and,  by  his  kindnefsto  that  philofopher,  proving, 
which  is  often  the  cafe,  that  a  friend  may  be  better  than  a  pa- 
tron.   He  pubalhedthe  works  ofGafTendi,  with  an  elegant  latin 
preface;     He  alfo  wrrote   fome  epigrams  and  other  pieces    of 
poetry,  and  is  reprefentecl  to  have  been  a  man  omnis  doftnnae 
&  fublimioris  St  humanioris  amantifiimus.      He  died  in  1679. 
HAB1COT   ( NICOLAS),  an  eminent   furgeon,    w^ho   not 
only  obtained  confiderable   reputation   by  his  profeiiional  fkill, 
but   alfo   by    his  "  Treatife  on  the    Plague."     He   was    bora 
at   Bonny,  in  Gatinois,   and  died  in  1624. 

HABiNGTON  (WILLIAM),  an  englifh  poet  and  hifto- 
rian,  was  defcended  fro  man  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Hend- 
lip,  in  Worcefterlhire,  1605.  ^e  received  his  education  at 
St.  Omer's  and  Paris,  where  he  was  earneftly  preiTed  to  take 
the  habit  of  a  jefuit;  but,  this  fort  of  life  not  fuiting  with  his 
genius,  he  excufed  himfelf,  and  left  them.  After  his  return 
from  Paris  he  was  inftrufted  in  hiftovy  and  other  branches  of 
polite  literature,  and  became,  fays  Wood,  a  very  accomplished 
gentleman.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1654,  leaving  behind  him,  i. 
*<  Poems,"  1635,  in  8vo.  2d  edit,  under  the  title  of  "  Caftara." 
2.  "  The  Queen  of  Arragon,"  a  tragi-comedy.  3.  **  Obferva* 
tions  on  Hittory,  1641,"  8vo.  4.  i4  Hiftory  of  Edward  IV. 
King  of  England,  1640,"  folio,  Nicolfon,  fpeaking  of  Edward 
the  IVth's  reign,  fays,  that  Habington  "  has  given  us  as 
fair  a  draught  of  it  as  the  thing  would  bear;  at  leaPr,  he  has 
eopied  this  king's  picture  as  agreeably  as  could  be  expected 
from  one  (landing  at  fo  great  a  di fiance  from  the  original." 
Our  author,  during  the  civil  war,  is  faid  by  Wood  to  have  run 
\vith  the  times,  and  not  to  have  been  unknown  to  Oliver 
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Cromwf.11  ;  but  'here  is  no  account  of  his  being  raifed  to  any 
preferment  during  the  protector's  government. 

RACKET  (WILLIAM),  an  englifh    fanatic  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  was  at  firft  a  gentleman's  fervant,  and  afterwards 
married  a   rich    widow,  whom  he  loon   ruined  by  his  extra- 
vagance.    He   was  enormonlly   vicious;   being   not  only    ad- 
dicted   to    wine  and    women,  but  even   to  robbing   upon  the 
highway.     He  had  never  iludied,  but   had  a   great  memory, 
which  he  abufed  in  repeating  the   fermons  of  minifters  over 
his  cups.     At  length  he  fet  up  for  a  prophet,  and  declared, 
that  England   fhould    feel   the  fcourges  of  famine,  peftilence, 
and   war,  unlefs  it  eftabliiloed  the  coniiftorial  difcipline  ;  and 
that  for  the  future  there  fhould  be  no  more  popes.     He  began 
to  prophefy  at  York  and  Lincoln,  where,  for  his  boldnefs,  he 
\vas  publicly  whipped  and  condemned  to  be  banifhed.     The 
people  believed,  neverthelefs,  that  he  had  the  extraordinary  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  he  was  fo  confident  of  his  own  favour 
with   heaven  as  to  affirm,  that,  if  all  England  fhould  pray  for 
rain,  and  he  fhould  pray  fcr  the  contrary,  it  would  not  rain. 
Coppinger  and  Arthington,  two   perfons  of  learning,  joined 
with  him  :  the  firft  by  the  title  of  "  The  Prophet  of  Mercy," 
the   fecond   by  the  title    of  "  The  Prophet  of  Judgement." 
Thefe  two  vifionaries  pretended  an  extraordinary  million,  and 
gave  out,  that  Hacket  was  the  fole  monarch  of  Europe :  and 
that,   next  to  Jefus  Chriil,   none  upon  earth  had  greater  power 
than  he.     They  afterwards  went  farther,  and  equalled  him  in 
all  things  to  Jefus  Chrift,  without  being  oppofed  by  Hacket, 
who  ufed  to  fay  in  his  prayers,  '*  Father,   1  know  thou  loveft 
me  equally  with  thyielf."     As  they  protefted  a  mofr.  unrefervcd 
obedience  to  him,  he  ordered  them  to  go  and  proclaim,  through 
ail  the  fcreets  of  London,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  come  to  judge 
the  world,  and  lodged  in  fuch  an  inn  ;   and  that  nobody  could 
put    him  to   death.     They    did   fo;   and,  drawing  together  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  people,  clifcourfed   of  the  important   milTion 
of  Willam  Hacket.     They  returned  to  him  ;  and,  when  they 
faw    him,   Arthington    cried  out,   **  Behold    the  king   of  the 
earth!"     They  were  profecuted  and  tried  :   Hacket  was    fen- 
tcnced,  and  executed  accordingly  JuJy  28,  1592. 

The  blafphemies  he  uttered  in  his  prayer  upon  the  fcnf- 
fold  are  fo  horrid,  that  we  cannot  ttanfcribe  them.  He  had 
an  inconceivable  hatred  againil  queen  Elizabeth,  whom,  as 
hn  confeffed  to  the  judges,  he  had  {tabbed  to  the  hear:  in 
effigy:  and  he  curled  her  with  all  manner  of  imprecations  a 
little  before  he  was  hanged.  As  for  Ccppinger  and  Arthing- 
ton, the  former  famiihed  in  p-ifon,  and  the  latter,  upon  his 
repentance,  was  pardoned.— Thefe  inflances  ierve  to  (hew, 
lhat  there  is  nothing  too  extra vagant  tor  the  human  heart  to  Vr. 
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capable  of;     and  might,    one  would  hope,    be   of   ufe    to 
thole,  who  would  attentively  contemplate  them. 

RACKET  (JOHN),  biihop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  London, 
September  I,  1592.  He  was  admitted  very  young  into 
Weftrninfter-fchool;  and,  in  1608,  elected  thence  to  Tri- 
nity-college, in  Cambridge.  His  uncommon  parts  and  learn- 
ing recommended  him  to  particular  notice ;  fo  that,  after 
taking  the  proper  degrees,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college, 
and  became  a  tutor  of  great  repute.  One  month  in  the  long 
vacation,  retiring  with  his  pupil,  afterwards  lord  Byron,  into 
Nottinghamlhire,  he  there  compofed  a  latin  comedy,  intituled, 
**  Loyala,"  which  was  twice  acted  before  James  I.  and  printed 
in  1648.  He  took  orders  in  1618,  and  had  (ingular  kindnefs 
ihewn  him  bv  bifhop  Andrews  and  feveral  great  men.  But, 
above  all  others,  he  was  regarded  by  Dr.  Williams,  dean  of 
Weftminfter  and  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who,  being  appointed 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  1621,  chofe  Hacket  for  his 
chaplain,  and  ever  loved  and  "fteemed  him  above  the  reft  of 
his  chaplains.  In  1623,  ^e  was  maclie  chaplain  to  James  I. 
and  alfo  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  ;  and  the  year  following,  upon 
the  lord-keeper's  recommendation,  rector  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Holborn,  in  London.  His  patron  alfo  procured  him  the 
fame  year  the  rectory  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey  ;  telling  him,  that 
he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam  for  health. 

In  169.5,  he  was  named  by  the  king  hi  ml  elf,  to  attend  an 
ambaiTador  into  Germany  ;  yet  was  dilTuaded  from  the  jour- 
ney by  being  told,  that,  on  account  of  his  fevere  treatment  of 
the  jcfuits  in  his  "  Loyola,"  he  would  never  be  able  to  go 
fafe,  though  in  an  ambaiiadorV  train.  In  1628,  he  com- 
menced D.  D.  and,  5111631,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Bed- 
ford. His  church  of  St.  Andrew  being  old  and  decayed,  he 
undertook  to  rebuild  it,  and  for  that  purpofe  got  together  a  great 
fum  of  money  in  flock  and  fubfcriptions  ;  but,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  this  was  feized  by  the  parlia- 
ment, as  well  as  what  had  been  gathered  for  the  repair  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral.  March  1646,  he  was  one  of  the  fab-com- 
mittee, appointed  by  the  honfe  of  lords  to  confult  of  what 
was  amifs  and  wanted  correction  in  the  liturgy,  in  hopes  by 
that  means  to  difpel  the  cloud  hanging  over  the  church.  He 
made  a  fpeech  againft  the  bill  for  taking  away  deans  and 
chapters,  which  is  published  at  length  in  his  life  by  Dr.  Plume. 
March  1642,  he  was  prefented  to  a  refklentiary's  place  in  St. 
Paul's  London ;  but,  the  troubles  coming  on,  he  had  no  en- 
joyment of  it,  nor  of  his  rectory  of  St.  Andrew's.  Befldes, 
fome  of  his  parishioners  there  having  articled  again  ft  him,  at 
the  committee  of  plunderers,  his  friend  Selden  told  him  it 
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was  in  vam  to  make  any  defence;  and  advifed  him  to  retire  to 
Cheam,  where  he  would  endeavour  to  prevent  his  being  mo- 
lefted.  He  was  difturbed  here  by  the  earl  of  EfTex's  army,  who 
searching  that  way  took  him  prifoner  along  with  them  ;  but 
lie  was  foon  after  difmiffed,  and  from  that  time  Jay  hid  in  his 
retirement  at  Cheam,  where  we  hear  no  more  of  him,  except 
that,  in  1648-9,  he  attended  in  his  laft  moments  Henry  Rich, 
earl  of  Holland,  who  was  beheaded  for  attempting  the  relief  of 
Colchefter. 

After  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
preferments,  and  was  offered  the  bimopric  of  Gloucefler, 
•which  he  refufcd  ;  but  he  accepted  ihortly  after  that  of  Litch- 
lield  and  Coventry,  and  was  confecrated  December  22,  1661. 
The  fpring  following  he  repaired  to  Litchfield,  where,  find- 
ing the  cathedral  almoft  battered  to  the  ground,  he  fet  up  in 
eight  years  a  complete  church  again,  belter  than  ever  it  was 
"before,  at  the  expence  of  2O,ccol.  of  which  he  had  loool. 
from  the  dean  and  chapter  :  and  the  reft  was  of  his  own 
charge,  and  procuring  from  benefactors.  He  laid  out  icool. 
upon  a  prebendal  houfe,  which  he  was  forced  to  live  in,  his 
palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclefhall  having  been  demolifhed 
during  the  civil  war.  He  added  to  Trinity-college,  in  Cam- 
bridge,  a  building  called  Bifhop's  hoftel,  which  cod  him  1200!. 
ordering-  that  the  rents  of  the  chambers  mould  be  laid  out  in 

^^ 

books  for  the  coileo-e-librarv.     Befides  thefe  acts  of  munificence, 
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lie  left  feveral  benefactions  by  will  ;  as  50!.  to  Clare-hall,  50!. 
to  St.  John's  college,  and  all  his  books,  which  coft  him  about 
3500!.  to  the  univeriity  library.  He  died  at  Lichfield,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1670,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  under  a 
handfome  tomb,  erected  by  his  eldelt  fon  Sir  Andrew  Hacket, 
a  111  after  in  chancery;  for  he  was  twice  married,  arid  had  ie- 
veral  children  by  both  his  wives. 

He  publilhed  only  the  comedy  of  "  Loyola"  above  men- 
tioned, and  "  A  Sermon  preached  before  the  King,  March  22, 
1660  •"  but,  after  his  deceafe,  "A  Century  ot  his  Sermons 
upon  feveral  remarkable  Subjects''  was  publilhed  by  Thomas 
Plume,  D.  D.  in  1675,  folio;  and,  in  1693,  "  The  Life  of 
/.  rchbifhop  Williams,"  folio,  of  which  an  improved  abridge- 
ment was  published  in  1700,  8vo.  by  Ambroie  Philips.  He 
intended  to  have  written  the  life  of  James  1.  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  the  lord-keeper  Williams  had  given  him  Camden's  MS. 
notes  or  annals  of  that  king's  reign  ;  but,  thefe  be  ing  loft  in 
the  confuiion  of  the  times,  he  was  dilabled  from  doing  it. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  acutenefs,  and  applied  himfelt  to  all 
parts  of  learning,  but  could  never  make  himfelf  matter  of  die 
oriental  languages.  He  was  deeply  verfed  in  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory,  efpecially  as  to  what  concerned  our  own  church.  In 
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the  univerfity,  when  young,  he  was  much  addicted  to  fchool- 
learning;  but  grew  afterwards  weary  of  it,  as  being  full  of 
fhadows  without  fubftance,  and  containing  horrid  and  bar- 
barous terms,  more  fit,  he  would  fay,  for  incantation  than: 
divinity.  He  was  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct,  and  as  re- 
markable for  virtue  and  piety  as  for  parts  and  learning. 

HACKSPAN  (THEODORE),  a  Luttieran  minifter,  who  was 
a  great  proficient  in  the  oriental  languages,  and  the  firft  profeffor 
at  A'torf.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books,  on  theological  fubje&s, 
which  are  much  efteemed  in  Germany.  He  died  in  1659. 

HADDOCK  (SiR  RICHARD),  was  a  gallant  fea-ofEcer  in 
the  time  of  James  the  f-cond.  Although  a  preteftant,  he  was 
alike  the  favourite  of  Rupert  and  of  James.  He  died  in  1714. 
HADDON  (Dr.  WALTER),  an  eminent  fcholar,  and 
great  reilorer  of  the  learned  languages  in  England,  was  de- 
fcended  from  a  good  family  in  Buckinghamfhire,  and  born 
in  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-fchooi,  and  thence 
elected  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge:  where  he  greatly  dif- 
tinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  parts  and  learning,  and  particularly 
by  writing  latin  in  a  fine  Ciceronian  ftyle.  He  iludied  alfo 
the  civil  law,  of  which  he  became  doctor ;  and  read  public 
ledlures  in  it.  In  1550,  he  was  made  profeffor  of  it;  he  was 
alfo  for  fome  time  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and  orator  of  the  uni- 
verfity.  During  king  Edward's  reign,  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
illufirious  promoters  of  the  reformation  ;  and  therefore,  upon 
the  deprivation  of  Gardiner,  was  thought  a  proper  perfon  to 
iucceed  him  in  the  niafterlhip  of  Trinity-hall.  September 
1552,  through  the  earned:  recommendation  of  the  court, 
though  not  qualified  according  to  the  ilatutes,  he  was  chofen 
prefident  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford;  but,  October  15531 
upon  the  acceilion  of  queen  Mary,  he  quitted  the  prefident's 
place  for  fear  of  being  expelled,  or  perhaps  worfe  ufed,  at 
Gardiner's  viiitation  of  the  laid  college.  He  is  fuppofed  to 
have  lain  concealed  in  England  all  this  reign  ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
ceflion  of  Elizabeth,  was  ordered  by  the  privy  council  to  re- 
pair to  her  majeily  at  Hatfield  in  Hereford  (hire,  and  foon  after 
constituted  by  her  one  of  the  in  afters  of  the  court  of  requefts, 
Bithop  Parker  alfo  made  him  judge  of  his  prerogative-court. 
In  the  royal  yifitatidn  of  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  per- 
formed in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  one  of 
her  majefty's  commiffioners,  as  appears  by  the  fpeech  he  then 
made,  printed  among  his  works.  In  1566,  he  was  one  of 
the  three  agents  fent  to  Bruges  to  reflore  commerce  between 
England  and  the  Netherlands  upon  ancient  terms.  He  died 
Jan.  15/1-2,  and  was  buried  in  Chrift-church,  London.  He 
was  engaged,  with  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  turning  into  latin  and 
drawing  up  that  ufeful  code  ©f  ecclefiaftical  law,  publifhed  in 
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1571,  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  under  this  title,  "  Refbr- 
rnatio  Legum  Ecclefiafticarum,"  in  4to.  He  publifhed,  in 
1653,  a  letter,  or  anfwer  to  an  epiftle,  dire&ed  to  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  Jerom  Oforio,  bifhon  <  .' "Siiva  in  Portugal,  and  in- 
tituled, "Admonitio  ad  Elizabethan!  re^inamAngliae  :"  wherein 
the  Englifh  nation,  and  the  reformation  of  tb~  church,  were 
taeated  in  a  falfe,  abufive,  and  fcurrilous,  manner.  His  other 
works  were  collected  and  publifl-icd  in  1567,  4to.  under  the 
title  of  "  Lucubrationes."  This  collection  contains  ten  la- 
tin orations  ;  fourteen  letters,  betides  the  above-mentioned  to 
Oforio  ;  and  alfo  poems.  Many  of  our  writers  fpeak  in  high 
terms  of  Haddon,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  for,  through  every 
part  of  his  writings,  his  piety  appears  equal  to  his  learning 
and  politics. 

HADRIAN  VI.  Pope  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Utrecht,  1459. 
His  father,  whofe  name  was  Florent  Boyens,  was  in  a  low 
condition  of  life  ;  fome  fay  a  barge-maker,  others  a  brewer, 
and  others  a  weaver.  Be  this  at  it  will,  he  was  certainly  fo 
poor,  that  his  fon  Hadrian,  who,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  country,  took  the  furname  of  Florent,  being  denrous  of  a 
learned  education,  was  forced  to  beg  a  place  in  the  Pope's  col- 
lege at  Louvain,  where  poor  fcholars  are  brought  up  gratis. 
"We  are  told,  that  he  ufed  to  read  at  night  by  the  light  of  the 
lamps  that  were  hung  up  in  the  churches,  or  the  corners  of 
llreets ;  which  may  ferve  as  a  proof  both  of  his  poverty  and 
his  ftudious  temper.  As  he  had  a  genius  for  learning,  he 
made  great  progrefs  in  all  ki^ds  of  faences,  and  became  in  a 
few  years  an  able  divine.  The  princefs  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Maximilian  the  emperor,  being  informed  of  his  learning 
and  piety,  (for,  his  manners  were  alfo  exemplary,)  gave  him  a 
cure  in  Holland,  and  furnimed  him  with  all  necerTary  charges 
to  take  his  degree  of  D.  D-  which  he  did  at  Louvain  in  1491. 
A  little  after  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Peter  and  divinity-pro- 
feiTor  in  the  fame  city :  and  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Peter,  and 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univeriity.  Being  now  in  good  cir- 
cumitances,  and  willing  to  teflify  his  gratitude  to  the  univer- 
iity which  had  raifed  him,  he  built  a  college  at  Louvain,  of  his 
own  name,  to  receive  poor  fcholars.  His  reputation  in  a  little 
time  gained  him  many  benefices,  as  the  deanery  of  Antwerp, 
the  treafury  of  the  chapter  of  St.  Mary  the  Greater  at  Utrecht, 
and  the  provoftlhip  of  our  Saviour  in  the  fame  city. 

In  1507,  he  was  removed  from  a  collegiate  life  to  court, 
for,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  wanting  a  preceptor  for  his 
grandfon  the  archduke  Charles,  then  about  feven  years  old, 
thought  he  could  not  find  a  fitter  perfon  for  that  place  than 
Dr.  Hadrian  Florent.  The  young  prince  made  no  great 
progre/s  in  latin  under  him,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  governor 
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Chievres  was  the  caufe  of  it;  who,  defiring  to  have  the  fola 
pofTelTion  of  his  pupil,  and  all  the  glory  of  his  progrefs,  cul- 
tivated his  inclination  and  bias,  which  lay  for  politics  and 
arms,  and  made  him  quite  indifferent  about  his  improvement 
by  the  leffons  of  the  Louvain  profeffor.  Hadrian,  nor  able 
to  Hand  it  out  againft  Chievres,  contented  himfelf  with  fore- 
warning his  young  fcholar,  that  he  would  repent  of  his  ne- 
gligence hereafter.  He  did  fo  ;  and  Jovius  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
that  happened  in  his  prefence,  how,  upon  hearing  a  fpeech 
made  to  him  in  latin,  after  he  was  emperor,  and  not  uncler- 
ftanding  it,  he  cried  out  with  .a  iigh,  **  Hadrian  told  me  how 
it  would  be."  However,  the  preceptor  had  as  noble  recom- 
pences  for  his  pains,  how  ineffectual  foever  they  might  prove 
to  his  pupil,  as  any  man  of  that  employ  ever  had;  for,  it  was 
Charles  V's  intereft  which  raifed  him  to  the  papacy. 

Maximilian  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  fervice  of  Hadrian, 
that  he  fent  him  ambaffador  to  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  married,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  that  prince 
for  the  archduke  CharJes;  and,  it  is  faid,  he  managed  things 
with  much  greater  addrefs  than  could  be  expected  from  a  man 
who  had  fo  long  breathed  the  air  of  an  univeriity.  Ferdinand 
honoured  Hadrian  with  the  bifhopric  of  Tortofa  ;  who  ilill 
continued  ambaflador,  and  difcharged  all  the  functions  of  that 
office,  till  the  death  of  Ferdinand.  Charles,  then  becoming 
heir  of  his  dominions,  left  the  bifhop  of  Tortofa  in  Spain, 
that  he  might  have  part  of  the  government  with  Ximenes 
cardinal  of  Toledo.  He  was  foon  after  made  a  cardinal  by 
Leo  X.  at  the  recommendation  of  Maximilian,  in  a  promotion 
made  by  that  Pope,  July  1517.  Charles,  going  into  Spain 
after  Ximenes  was  fent  home,  was  fo  pieafed  with  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Hadrian,  that,  when  he  went  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown,  he  appointed  him  governor  of  Spain  in  his 
abfence. 

The  holy  fee  becoming  vacant  by  the  death  of  Leo  X.  car- 
dinal Julius  de  Medicis,  who  had  a  powerful  faction  in  the 
conclave,  not  being  able  to  carry  it  for  him/elf,  agreed  at  lait 
with  the  other  cardinals  to  give  their  votes  for  the  cardinal  of 
Tortofa,  who  was  abfent ;  judging  him  fit  to  be  raifed  to  the 
papacy,  as  one  learned  in  theological  matters  to  oppofe  Luther, 
and,  in  political,  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  Italy.  Theie  two 
qualifications,  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  fame  man,  met  to- 
gether in  Hadrian  ;  who  had  given  proofs  of  the  one  by  his 
Jedtures  and  writings,  and  of  the  other  by  his  government  of 
Spain.  tie  received  the  news  of  his  election  at  Victoria  in 
Bifcay,  and  affumed  the  next  day  the  pontifical  habit,  in  the 
prelence  of  ibnie  bHhops,  whom  he  aflembled  in  haile,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  legates,  whom  the  facred  college  ihould, 
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fend.  He  departed  a  little  after  to  Rome  ;  and,  having  paiTed 
through  Barcelona,  and  thence  to  Terragon,  he  embarked 
for  Italy ;  where  arriving,  he  made  his  entry  at  Rome  in 
Auguft,  and  was  crowned  the  next  day  by  the  name  of 
Hadrian  VI. 

Hadrian  found  no  little  buiinefs  at  his  arrival.  Italy  was 
in  a  combuftion,  by  reafon  of  a  war  between  the  emperor  and 
the  kine  of  France.  The  holy  fee  was  at  variance  with  the 
dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Urbin.  The  city  of  Rome  afflicted 
with  ficknefs  :  Rimini  newly  feized  by  the  houfe  of  Mala- 
tefla:  the  cardinals  divided,  and  defying  one  another:  the 
lile  of  Rhodes  belieged  by  the  Turks  :  the  treafury  exhaufted  : 
the  goods  of  the  church  engaged  by  his  predeceflbr :  the 
whole  eccleiiaftical  ftate  fallen  into  diforder  through  an  anar- 
chy of  eight  months:  and,  what  affected  him  the  moft,  the 
reformation  by  Luther,  which  gained  ground,  and  grew 
ftronger  every  day  in  Germany.  He  applied  himfelf  as  fail  as 
he  could  to  remedy  thefe  diforders,  but  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
pontificate  permitted  him  to  do  but  little  ;  for  he  died  October 
24,  1523,  in  his  64th  year,  without  being  able  to  make  any 
great  progrefs  in  removing  the  evils  which  difturbecl  the  ec- 
elefiaiYical  ftate,  within  or  without.  He  had  very  little  fatif- 
f ad  ion  in  his  triple  crown,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  in- 
.fcription  he  ordered  to  be  engiaved  upon  his  tomb  :  <;  Adri- 
anus  VI.  hie  fitus  eft,  qni  nihil  fibi  infelicius  in  vita  duxit, 
quam  quod  imperaret;'*  that  is,  "  Here  lies  Hadrian  VI.  who 
efteemed  no  misfortune,  which  happened  to  him  in  life,  fo 
great  as  that  of  being  called  to  govern." 

It  has  been  thought  llrange,  that  a  Pope,  who  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  his  learning,  and  who  was  himfelf  an  author, 
fhould  give  fo  little  countenance  to  men  of  letters.  One  of 
the  things  which  made  him  decried  by  the  Italians  was  his 
flighting  of  poetry  and  delicacy  of  ilyle  :  two  accomplishments, 
by  which  many  under  Leo  X.  had  made  their  fortunes,  and 
•upon  which  they  had  valued  themfelves  principally  in  that 
country  for  fifty  or  fixty  years.  He  was  fo  little  difpofed  to 
favour  poets,  that  one  of  the  reafons,  Jovius  gives  for  ex- 
periencing his  kindnefs,  was,  becaufe  he  had  not  joined 
poetry  to  the  ftudy  of  the  liberal  arts.  The  paganifm  which 
the  pcets  fcattered  in  their  woiks  contributed,  it  feems,  not  a 
little  to  this  pope's  ccldnefs  for  them;  for  he  did  not  under- 
Hand  raillery  in  this  point,  nor  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
complaifant  in  thefe  matters.  He  was  no  admirer  either  of 
fine  painting  or  of  antique  ftatues-  fo  that,  when  Vianefius, 
the  ambaffador  from  Bologna,  was  commending  the  ftatue  of 
Laocoon,  which  pope  Julius  had  bought  at  an  immenfe 
price,  and  fct  up  in  the  gardens  of  the  Jklvidere,  he  turned 
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away  his  eyes,  to  (hew  his  diilike  of  the  images  of  that  idola- 
trous people.  This  contempt  of  poetry  and  the  fine  arts  may 
eaiily  be  conceived  to  have  rendered  him  very  ungracious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Italians;  it  was  however  more  pardonable  than 
linking  the  funds,  as  he  did,  which  had  been  employed  for 
the  maintenance  of  learned  men,  who  came  from  Greece  into 
Italy,  and  to  whom  the  Weft  is  indebted  for  the  refurrection 
of  letters.  Cardinal  Beffarion  maintained  at  Rome  part  of 
thofe  great  genii,  and  eftablifhed  an  academy  for  them  in  the 
Vatican.  1  he  greateft  number  fubfifted  upon  the  bounties  of 
pope  Nicolas  V.  of  all  vvhofe  fucceffbrs,  fays  a  certain  writer, 
there  was  none  but  Hadrian  VI.  who  fupprefled  thefe  grati- 
fications by  an  oeconomy,  which  doth  no  honour  to  his 
memory. 

He  was  neverthelefs  a  great  and  good  man  in  many  refpecls. 
He  did  not  diffemble  the  abu'es  he  obferved  in  the  church  : 
he  publicly  acknowleged  them,  and  that  in  a  ilrong  manner, 
in  his  inftruclions  to  the  nuncio^  who  was  to  fpeak  in  his 
name  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg.  He  had  long  wimed  to  in- 
troduce among  the  clergy  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  had 
laboured  to  effect  this  while  he  was  dean  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Louvain;  bur  the  fruitledhefs  of  his  pains  had  obliged  him  to 
defjft  from  the  attempt. 

We  have  faid  he  was  an  author.  He  publifhed  a  piece  or 
two  of  fchool-divinity  before  his  advancement  to  the  ponti- 
ficate, and  "  Regulzs  Cancellari?e  Apoflolicae"  after.  He 
wrote  many  letters  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  which  were 
printed  with  the  councils,  and  elfewhere. 

HAEN  (ANTONY  DE),  privy  counfellor  and  phyfknn  to 
the  emprefs  Maria  Therefa.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  and 
with  great  ability.  His  principal  performances  are  his  "  Ratio 
medendi,"  in  17  vols.  8vo,  and  a  "  Treatife  en  Magic,'* 
in  which  he  vindicates  the  ponibility  aiid  real  exiflenc®  of  that 
art.  He  died  in  17/6.. 

HAGEDORN,  a  german  poet  of  the  prefent  century,  de- 
fcrving  of  much  praife  for  the  fpirit  and  delicacy  of  his  fenti- 
ments.  He  was  a  great  imitator  of  Fontaine  ;  but  wrote  alfo 
many  original  works. 

HAGGAI,  is  ufually  reckoned  the  tenth  in  order  among 
the  prophets.  He  appears  to  have  been  infpired  by  God  to 
exhort  Zerubbabel  and  Joiliua  the  high  prie'ft  to  relume  Uie 
work  of  the  temple.  He  prophefied  in  the  fecond  year  of 
Darius  Hyftafpes.  Lowth  and  Newcome  are  at  variance 
about  the  ftyle  cf  Haggai ;  the  former  calling  it  profaic,  the 
latter  affirming  that  a  great  part  of  it  admits  of  a  metrical  di- 
vilion.  Haggai  was  probably  of  the  facerdotal  race;  and 
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Epiphanius   relates  that    he  was   buried   among  the  priefts  JL 
Jerufalem. 

HAQUENIER  (JOHN),  a  fiench  poet,  born  in  Burgundy, 
of  great  facetioufnefs  and  convivial  accompfifh meats.  Ho 
wrote  many  light  pieces  of  poetry,  and  died  in  1738. 

HAHN  (SiMON  FREDERIC),  a  young  man  of  extra- 
ordinary abilities.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  knew  many 
languages,  and  at  twenty-four  was  profciTor  of  hiftory  at 
Holmftadt.  He  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  at  Hanover;  but  died  in  1729,  at  the  early  acre 
of  thirty -feven.  He  wrote  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Empire,"  and  a 
work  entitled,  "  Colle&io  Monuinentorum  veterum  et  recen- 
tiorum  ineditorum,"  2  vols.  8vo. 

HAILLAN   (BERNARD  DE  GIRARD,   lord  of),  a  french 
hiitorian,   of  an  ancient  family,  was  born  at  Bordeaux  about 
1535.     He  went   to   court  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  fet  up 
early  for  an  author.     His    firft    appearance  in  the   republic  of 
letters  was  in   the    quality  of  a  poet  and  tranflator.      In  1559-, 
he  publifhed  a  poem,  intituled,  "  The  Union  of  the   Princes, 
by  the  Marriages  of  Philip  King  of  Spain  .and  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth  of  France,  and  of  Phiibert  Emarmel    Duke  of  Savoy, 
and  the  Lady  Margaret  of  France  ;"    and    another   intituled, 
"  The  Tomb  of  the  moil  Chriftian   King   Henry  II."     In 
1560  he  publifhed  an  abridged  translation  of'4  Tully's  Offices," 
and   of  "  Eutropius's    Roman    Hiftory:"    and,    in    1568,  of 
"The  Life  ofJEmilius  Probus."     He  applied  himfelf after- 
wards to  the  writing  of  hiftory,  andfucceeded  fo  well,  that;  by 
his  firft  performances   of  this  nature,   he   obtained  of  Charles 
IX.   the   title   of  hiftoriographer   of  trance  1571.     He    had 
publifhed  the  year  before  at   Paris  a  book  intituled,  "  Of  the 
State  and  Succefs  of  the  Affairs  of  France;'*  which  was  reckon- 
ed very    curious,  and  was  often  reprinted.     He   augmented  it 
in  feveral  fucctfTive   editions,  and  dedicated  it   to   Henry  IV. 
in  1694:   the   beft  editions  of  it  are  thole  of  Paris  1609  and 
1613,  in  Svo.       He  had  publifhed  alfo  the  fame   year  a  work 
intituled,     "Of  the   Fortune  and  Power    of   France,    with   a 
Summary  Difcourfe  on   the  Defign  of  a  Hiftory  of  France :" 
though    Niceron  fufpec~ts    that    this  may    be   the    fame  with 
"  The  Promife  and  Delign  of  the  Hiftory  oj  France,"  which 
he  publifhed  in  1571,  in  order  to  let  Charles  IX.  fee  what  he 
might  expeft  from  him  in  fupport  of  the  great  honour  he  had 
conferred  on  him  of  hiftoriographer  of  France.     In  15/6,    he 
publilhed  a  hiftory,  which   reaches  from  Pliaiamond    to   the 
death  of  Charles  VII.  and  was  the  fir  ft  who  compofed  a  body 
of  the  french   hiflorv  in  french.      ttenrv  III.  was  very    well 
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plcafed    with  this,    and    (hewed    his  fatisfaftion    by   the   ad- 
vantageous and  honourable  gratifications  he  made   the  author* 
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The  reafons  which  induced  de  Haillan  to  conclude  his  work 
with  Charles  Vllth's  death  are  very  good,  and  fhew  that  he 
underftood  the  duties  of  an  hiftorian.  He  considered  the  al- 
ternative to  which  a  man  is  expofed,  who  writes  the  hiflory 
of  monarch  s  lately  dead;  viz.  that  he  muft  either  difTembie 
the  truth,  or  provoke  perfons  who  are  moil  to  be  feared. 
However,  he  afterwards  proinifed  Henry  [V.  to  continue  this 
hifrory  to  his  time  ;  as  may  be  feeii  in  his  dedication  to  him 
of  this  work  in  «5Q4.  As  for  the  promifes  he  made  of  con- 
tinuing the  hiiiory  of  France,  they  came  to  nothing.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  was  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death :  the 
bookfel(ers,yAvho  added  a  continuation  to  his  work  as  far  as 
to  161  ^  ;  and  afterwards  as  far  as  to  1627,  took  it  from  Paulus 
j&aiilius,  de  Comines,  Arnoul  Ferron,  duBellay,  &c. 

Du  Haillan  died  at  Paris,  November  23,  i6iO.  Dupleix 
remarks,  that  he  was  originally  a  calviniit,  but  changed  his 
relipion,  in  order  to  ingratiate  hifnfelf  at  court-  It  mutt  not 
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be  forgotten,  that  he  attended,  in  quality  of  fecretary,  Jbrancis 
de  Noailles,  biihop  of  Acqs,  in  his  embaflies  to  England  and 
Venice,  in  1556  and  1557.  ^'s  dedications  and  prefaces 
fhew,  that  he  was  not  difinterefted  enough,  either  as  to  glory 
or  fortune.  He  difplays  too  much  his  labours,  and  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  books,  their  feverel  editions,  tranflations,  &c.  and 
he  too  palpably  manifefls  defires  of  reward.  It  was  with  clu 
Haillan,  as  it  always  will  be  with  men  who  make  no  other* 
ufe  of  letters  than  to  ferve  the  purpofes  of  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion: for?  learning*  if  it  be  not  applied  to  correct  the  depra- 
vity of  the  human  heart,  is  but  too  apt  to  increafe  it,  and  fo 
is  often  found  to  inflame  the  paffions,  inliead  of  appealing 
them. 

HAlNES  (JOSEPH),  commorly called  Count  Haines,  was 
a  very  eminent  low  comedian,  and  a  perfon  of  great  face- 
tionfnefs  of  temper  and  readinefs  of  wit.  When,  or  where, 
-or  of  what  parents,  he  was  born,  are  particulars  about  which, 
the  hiflorians  of  his  life  are  totally  filent.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  earlier  parts  of  his  education  were  communi- 
cated to  him  at  the  fchool  of  -St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
where  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  as  to  become  the  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  him.  From  this  place  he  was  fent  by  the  vo- 
luntary fubfcripiion  of  s  number  of  gentlemen,  to  vvhofe 
notice  his  quicknefs  of  parts  had  ftrongly  recommended  him 
to  Queen's  college,  Oxford,  where  his  learning  and  groat 
fluid  of  humour  gained  him  the  efleem  and  regard  of  Sir 
Jofeph  Williamfon,  who  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  Hate, 
and  minifler  plenipotentiary  at  the  concluding  of  the  peace  of 
Ryfwick.  When  Sir  Jofeph  was  appointed  to  the  firfl  of  thofe 
high  offices,  he  took  our  author  as  his  latin  fecretary.  But 
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taciturnity  not  being  one  of  thofe  qualities  for  which  Haines 
waseminenr,  Sir  jo'feph  found  that,  through  his  means,  af- 
fairs of  great  importance  frequently  tranfnired,  even  before 
they  came  to  the  know'lege  of  thofe  who  were  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  them.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  re- 
move him  from  an  employment  for  which  he  feenied  fo  ill 
calculated;  but  recommended  him,  however,  to  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  univeriity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  very 
kindly  received;  but,  a  company  of  comedians  coming  to  per- 
form at  Stirbridge  fair,  Mr.  Haines  took  fo  fudden  an  in- 
clination for  their  employment  and  way  of  living,  that  he 
threw  away  his  cap  and  land,  and  immediately  joined  their 
company.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  reputation. 
of  his  theatrical  abilities  procured  him  an  invitation  to  the 
Theatre -royal,  in  Drury-lane,  where  his  inimitable  per- 
formance, together  with  his  vivacity  and  pleafantry  in  private 
converfation,  introduced  him  not  only  to  the  acquaintance, 
but  even  the  familiarity,  ofperibns  of  the  moft  exalted  abili- 
ties, and  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  kingdom,  iniomuch,  that 
a  certain  noble  duke,  being  appointed  a-mbaffador.  to  the  french 
court,  thought  it  no  difgrace  to  take  Joe  Haines  with  him  as 
a  companion,  who  being,  beiides  his  knowledge  of  the  dead 
languages,  as  perfect  mafter  df  the  french  and  italian,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  native  of  the  refpedtive  capitals  of  Paris  and  Rome, 
was  greatly  carefTeclby  many  of  the  french  nobility.  On  his  re- 
turn from  France,  where  he  had  affumed  the  title  of  count,  he 
again  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftage,  on  which  he  continued  till 
1701,  on  the  4th  of  April  in  which  year  he  died  of  a  fever, 
after  a  very  fhort  illnefs,  at  his  lodgings  in  Hart-ftreet,.  Long- 
acre,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's,  C.ovent- 
garden. 

HAKEIVT,  the  third  of  the  Fatamite  Caliphs,  a  frantic 
youth,  alike  remarkable  for  his  impiety  and  defpotifin.  At 
iirft  he  pretended  to  be  a  zealous  muffulman  ;  but  his  vanity 
became  finally  fo  extravagant,  that  he  ftyled  himfelf  the 
vitibie  image  of  the  moft  high  God,  who,  after  nine  appari- 
tions, was  at  length  manifested  in  Hakem's  peribn.  At  his 
very  name  every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration,  and  at 
the  prefent  hour  the  Drufes  are  pcrfuaded  of  his  divinity.  He 
perlecuted  the  jews  and  chrittiaus,  he  deftroyed  the  facred 
edifices  at  Jerufalem ;  and,  alter  many  barbarous  and. frantic 
acts,  was  aflaffinatecl  by  the  anil-fanes  of  his  lifter. 

HAKE  WILL  (GiiORGK),  a  learned  divine,  was  the  foil 
of  a  merchant  in  Exeter,  and  born  there  in  1579.  Aftei*a 
proper  education  in  claiiical  literature,,  he  was  admitted  of 
St,  Aiban's  hall,  in  Oxford;  where  he  became  io  noted  a 
difputajit  and  orator,  that  it  teems  lie  was  uuanunouily  elect- 
ed 
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ed  fellow  of  Exeter-college  at  two  years  {landing.  He  was 
afterwards  made  chaplain  to  prince  Charles,  and  archdeacon 
of  Surrey,  ini6i6;  but  never  raifed  to  any  higher  dignity,  en 
account  of  the  zealous  cppolition  he  made  to  the  match  of 
the  Infanta  of  Spain  with  the  prince  his  matter.  Wood  re- 
lates the  ftory  thus.  After  Hakewill  had  written  a  finall  tract 
againft  that  match,  not  without  relieving  on  the  fpaniard, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  tranfcribed  in  a  fair  hand,  and  then  pre- 
fented  it  to  the  prince.  The  prince  perufed  it,  and  mewed  it 
to  the  king;  who,  being  highly  offended  at  it,  caufed  the 
author  to  be  imprifcned.  This  was  in  Auguft  1621  ;  foon 
after  which,  being  releafed,  he  was  difrnifTed  from  his  attend- 
ance on  the  prince.  He  was  afterwards  elefted  re£lor  of 
Exeter-college,  but  refided  very  little  there;  for,  the  civil  war 
breaking  out,  he  retired  to  his  rectory  of  Heanton  near  Barn- 
ilable  in  Devonihire,  and  there  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death;  which  happened  in  1649.  He  wrote  feveral  things; 
but  his  principal  work,  and  that  for  which  he  is  moft  known, 
is,  "  An  /' polosy  or  Declaration  of  the  Poxver  and  Providence 
of  God  in  the  Government  of  the  World,  proving  that  it  doth 
not  decay.  &c."  in  four  book?,  1627.  To  which  were  added 
two  more  in  the  third  edition,  1631:,  folio. 

He  had  a  brother  John,  who  was  mayor  of  Exeter  in  1632  ; 
and  an  elder  brother  William,  who  was  of  Exeter-college, 
and  removed  thence  to  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  arrived 
at  eminence  in  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law.  He-  was  al- 
ways a  puritan,  and  therefore  had  great  intereit  with  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  civil  war.  He  published  fome  pieces  in 
Jiis  own  way;  and,  among  the  reft,  "  The  Liberty  of  the 
Subject  againft  the  pretended  Power  of  Iinpofitions,  &c. 
1641,"  4to, 

HAKLUYT  (RICHARD),  famous  for  his  fkill  in  the 
naval  hiftory  of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancirht 
family  at  Eyton.  in  Herefordfhire,  and  born  about  1553.  He 
was  trained  up  at  Wefiminfter  fcnool;  and,  in  1570,  removed 
to  Chrift-church  college  in  Oxford.  While  he  was  at  fcho-  I, 
he  ufed  to  vifit  his  coufin  Richard  Hakluyt,  of  Eyton,  Eiq; 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Middle-temple:  which  Richard  Hakluyt 
\vas  well  known  and  efteemed,  not  only  by  fome  principal 
inmifters  of  ftate,  but  alfo  by  the  moft  noted  perfons  among 
the  mercantile  and  maritime  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  great 
encourager  of  navigation,  and  the  improvement  of  trade,  arts, 
and  manufactures.  At  this  gentleman's  chambers  voung 
Hakluyt  met  with  books  of  cohnography,  voyages,  travels, 
and  maps  ;  and  he  was  fo  infinitely  pleafed  with  them,  that 
he  refolved  henceforth  to  direct  his  ftudies  that  way,  to 
!)  h?  was  not  a  little  encouraged  by  his  coufin.  For 
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this  purpofe,  as  foon  as  be  got  to  Oxford,  he  made   himfelf 
a    m after  in  the   modern   as  well  as  ancient   languages  ;  and 
then  read  over  whatever  printed  or  written  difcourfes  of  voyages 
and  difcoveries,  naval  enterprises,  and  adventure^  of  all  kinds,  he 
found  either  extant  in  greek,  latin,  Italian,  fpanilh,  portuguefe, 
French,  or  englifb.     By  thefe  means  he    became  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  thefe   branches  of  fcience,  that    he  was  chofen  to  read 
public  lectures  in  them  at  Oxford,  and  was. the  firft  man  there 
who  introduced  maps,   globes,  fpheres,   and  other  inftruments 
of  this  art,  into  the  common  fchools.     In  proceis  of  time,    he 
became  known  and  refpedted  by  the  principal  Tea-commanders, 
merchants,  and  mariners  of  our  nation;  and,  though    it  was 
but  a  few  years  after  that  he  went  to  refide  a  long  time   beyond 
fea,  yet  his  fame  travelled  thither  long  before  him.      He  held 
a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  abroad,  as 
with  Ortelius,  the  king  of  Spain's  cofrnographcr,  Mercator,  &c. 
In  1582,  he  published  a  fmall  "  Collection  of\7oyages  and 
Difcoveries;"    in   the  epiille   dedicatory   of  which    to   Mr. 
Philip  Sidney  it   appears,  that  his    lecture   upon    navigation 
above  mentioned  was  fo  well  approved  of  by  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
that  the  latter  made  forne  propofals  to   continue  and  efiabliih 
it  in  Oxford.     The  fame   year,   he  received  particular  encou- 
ragements from  fecretary  Walfingham  to  purfue  the  ftudv  of 
cofmography,  and  to   perfeveie  in  the  fame  commendable  col- 
lections and  communications.     The  fecretary  alfo  gave  him  a 
pommiffion  to  confer  with  the  mayor  and  merchants  of  Brifrol, 
upon  the  naval  expedition    they  were  undertaking  to  New- 
foundland; and  incited  him  to  impart  to  them  fuch  intelligence 
and  adyertifements  as  he  fhould  think  ufcfpl.     Hakluyt  did  fo  ; 
and  in  acknowledgement  of  the  fervices  he  had  done  them,  the 
fecretary  fent  him  the  following  letter,  to  be  found  in  the  third 
volume  of  his  voyages  in  folio.     *'  Sir  Francis  Walfingham  to 
Mr.Richard  Hakluyt,  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford.  lunderftand, 
as  well  by  a  letter  1  long  received  from  the  mayor  of  Briftol,  as 
by  conference  with  Sir  George  Peekham,  that  you  have  endea- 
voured and  given  much  light  for  the  difcovery  of  the  Weftern 
parts  yet  unknown-     As  your  ftudie  in  thefe  things  is  very 
commendable,  fo  I  thanke  you  for  the  fame;  wilhing  yau  to 
continue  your  travel  in  thefe  and  like  matters,  which  are  like 
to  turne,  not  only  to  your  owne  good   in  private,  but  to  the 
public   benefite   of  this  realm,      ,-nd   fo  I  bid   you  farewell., 
From   the   court,  the    nth  of  March  1582.      Your  loving 
friend,  Francis  Walfingham/' 

About  1584,  he  attended  Sir  Edward  Stafford  as  his  chap- 
lain, when  that  gentleman  went  over  ambafiador  to  France ; 
and  continued  there  fome  years  with  him.  He  was  made  a 
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prebendary  of  Briilol  in  bis  abfence.  During  his  refidence 
at  Paris,  lie  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  eminent 
mathematicians,  cofmographers,  and  other  literati  in  his  own 
fphereof  ftudy.  He  enquired  after  every  tiling  that  had  any 
relation  to  our  englifh  d'.fcoveries ;  and  prevailed  with  fome  to 
fearch  their  libraries  for  the  fame.  At  Jail,  having  met  with 
a  choice  narrative  in  MS.  containing  '*  The  notable  Hiftory 
of  Florida,"  which  had  been  difcovered  about  twenty  years 
before  by  captain  London niere  and  other  french  adventurers, 
he  procured  the  publication  thereof  at  Paris  at  his  own  expence. 
This  was  in  1586;  and,  May  1587,  he  publifhed  an  englifh 
translation  of  it,  which  he  dedicated,  after  the  example  of  the 
french  editor,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The  fame  year  he 

O  j 

publifhed  a  new  edition  of  Peter  Martyr's  boek,  intituled 
"DeOrbe  Novo,"  illuilrated  with  marginal  notes,  a  com- 
modious index,  a  map  of  New  England  and  America,  and  a 
copious  dedication,  alfo,  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  this 
book  he  afterwards  caufed  to  be  tranflated  into  ensjlilh. 

o 

Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  the  memorable  year  1^88, 
and  applied  himfelf  to  fet  forth  the  naval  hiftory  of  England 
more  exprefsly  and  more  extenfively  than  it  had  ever  yet  ap- 
peared ;  and  in  this  he  was  encouraged  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
in  particular.  He  applied  himfelf  lo  clofely  to  collect,  tranf- 
iate,  and  digeft,  all  voyages,  journals,  narratives  patents,  let- 
ters, inflru&ions,  &c.  relating  to  the  engliih  navigations, 
which  he  could  procure  either  in  print  or  MS.  that,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1589,  he  publiihed  his  faid  collections  in 
one  volume  folio,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Francis  Walfing- 
ham,  who  was  a  principal  patron  and  promoter  of  the  work. 
About  15^4?  he  entered  into  the  ftate  of  matrimony;  yet  it 
did  not  divert  him  from  going  on  with  his  collections  of 
englifli  voyages,  till  he  had  increafed  them  into  three  volumes 
folio  :  and,  as  he  was  perpetually  employed  himfelf,  fo  he  did 
not  ceafe  to  invite  others  to  the  fame  uieful  labours.  Thus 
Mr.  John  Pory,  whom  he  calls  his  honeft,  induitrious,  and 
learned  friend,  undertook,  at  his  infligaiion,  and  probably 
tinder  his  infpedtion,  to  tranilate  from  the  fpanjlh  "  Leo's 
Geographical  Hiilory  of  Africa,"  which  was  published  at 
London,  1600,  in  folio.  Hakluyt  himfelf  appeared  in  1601, 
with  the  tranilation  of  another  hiftory,  written  by  Antonio 
Galvano  in  the  portuguefe  tongue,  and  corrected  and  amended 
by  himfelf.  This  hiflory  was  printed  in  4to,  and  contains 
a  compendious  relation  of  the  moft  considerable  difcoveries 
in  various  parts  of  the  univ'erfe  from  the  earlicit  to  the  later 
times. 

In  1605,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  ;  which, 
with  the  reclory  of  Wetheringfet  in  Suffolk,  is  all  the  eccle- 
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ilaftical  promotion  we  find  he  obtained.  About  tbis  time  the 
tranflaiion  of  Peter  Martyr's  "  Hiilory  of  the  Weft-Indies" 
was  undertaken,  and  firft  published  by  Mr.  Lock,  at  the  re- 
queft  and  encouragement  of  out  author:  for,  befides  his  own 
publications  of  naval  hiftpry,  far  fuperior  to  any  thing  of  the 
Jike  kind  that  had  ever  appeared  in  this  kingdom,  he  was  no 
Jefs  active  in  encouraging  others  to  tranflate  and  familiarize 
among  us  the  conquefls  and  difcoveries  of  foreign  adventurers. 
This,  and  the  fpirit  with  which  he  alfo  animated  thofe  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  engaged  in  naval  enterprizes,  by  his 
•ufeful  communications,  gained  the  higheft  eftecm  and  honour 
to  his  name  and  memory,  from  mariners  of  all  ranks,  in  the 
in  oft  diftant  nations  no  lefs  than  his  own.  Of  this  there  are 
feveral  inftanccs ;  and  particularly  in  thofe  Northern  dif- 
coveries, that  were  made  at  the  charges  of  the  Mnfcovy  mer- 
chants in  1608,  under  captain  W.  Hudfon :  when  among 
other  places  there  denominated,  on  the  continent  of  Green- 
land, which  were  formerly  difcovered,  they  difiinguifhed  an 
eminent  promontory,  lying  in  80  degrees  northward,  by  the 
name  of  Hakluyt' s  Headland.  In  1609,  he  publiihed  a  tranf- 
lation  from  the  Portuguefe  of  an  hiftory  of  Virginia,  intitled, 
*'  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  Defcriptiqn  of  the  maine 
Land  of  Florida,  her  next  Neighbour,  &c."  and  dedicated  to 
the  right  worihipful  counfellors,  and  others  the  chearful  ad- 
venturers for  the  advancement  of  that  cbriftian  and  noble 
plantation  of  Virginia.  Upon  the  revival  of  our  plantation 
in  that  country,  which  afterwards  enlued,  Dray  ton  the  poet 
thus  apoftrophifes  err  author,  in  his  4i  Ode  to  the  Virgi- 
nian Voyage ;'' 

"  Thy  voynges  attend, 
InduHrious  Hakluyt ; 

(     ,  Whcfe  reading  fnall  inflame 

Men  to  feek  fame, 
And  much  to  commend 
To  afcer- times  thy  wit." 

In  16  ii,  we  find  Edmund  Hakluyt,  the  fon  of  our  author., 
entered  a  ftudent  of  Trinity- college,  Cambridge.  In  the 
fame  year,  the  Northern  dlfcoverers,  in  a  voyage  to  Peckora 
in  Ruflia,  called  a  full  and  a£live  current,  they  arrived  at,  by 
the  name  of  Hakluyt's  River;  and,  in  1614,  ^  appears  thai; 
the  banner  and  arms  of  the  king  of  England  were  erected  at 
Hakluyt's  Headland  aboye-mentioiied.  Our  hificrian  died 
November  23,  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
His  MS.  remains,  which  might  have  made  another. volume, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Purchas,  were  difperied  by  him 
throughout  his  four  volumes  of  voyages. 

HALE- 
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HALDE  (JoHN  BAPTIST  DU),  a  learned  frenchman, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1674;  and  entered  into  the  focisty  of 
the  Jefuits,  among  whom  he  died  in  1743.  He  was  ex- 
tren:ely  well  verfed  in  all  which  regarded  the  Afiatic  geo- 
graphy ;  and  we  have  of  his  a  work,  intitled,  "  Grande 
Description  de  la  Chine  &  de  la  Tartafie,"  which  he  com- 
pofed  from  original  memoirs  of  the  jefuitlcal  miuionaries. 
This  great  and  learned  work,  on  which  he  fpent  much  time 
and  pains,  was  publifhed  after  his  death  in  four  volumes 
folio  ;  and  contains  many  curious  and  interefting  particulars. 
He  was  concerned  in  a  collection  of  letters,  called,  "  Des 
Lettres  Edifiantes,"  in  1 8  volumes,  begun  by  father  Gobien. 
He  publifhed  alfo  fome  latin  poems  and  orations. 

HALE  (Sir  MATTHEW),  a  moft  learned  lawyer,  and 
chief  juftice  of  the  King's-bench,  was  born  at  Alderily  in 
Gloucetlerfhire,  November  I,  1600.  His  father  was  a  bar- 
riiler  of  Lincoln's  inn;  and,  being  puritanically  inclined, 
caufed  him  to  be  inftru£ted  in  grammar-learning  by  Mr. 
Staunton,  vicar  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  a  noted  puritan.  In 
1626,  he  was  admitted  of  Magdalen-hall  in  Oxford,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  learning  and  knowledge,  on  which 
he  afterwards  raifed  fo  vaft  a  fuperftruclure.  Here  however 
lie  fell  into  many  levities  and  extravagances,  and  was  pre- 
paring to  go  along  with  his  tutor,  who  went  chaplain  to 
lord  Vere  into  the  Low-countries,  with  a  refolution  of  en- 
tering himfelf  into  the  prince  of  Orange's  army  :  from  which 
mad  fcheme  he  was  diverted,  by  being  engaged  in  a  law-fuit 
with  Sir  William  Whitrnore,  who  laid  claim  to  part  of  his 
eflate.  Afterwards,  by  the  perfuafions  of  ferjeant  Glanville,  he 
refolved  upon  the  fludy  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  of  Lin- 
coln's-inn,  November  1629.  ^n^  now  ^e  became  as  grave 
as  before  he  had  been  gay;  iludied  at  the  rate  of  fixteen  hours 
a  day;  and  threw  afide  all  appearance  of  vanity  in  his  ap* 
parel.  Ke  is  faid  indeed  to  have  neglected  the  point  of  drefs 
fo  much,  that,  being  a  ftrong  and  well-built  man,  he  was 
once  tax  en  by  a  prefs  gang,  as  a  perfon  very  fit  for  fea-fervice  : 
which  pleafant  mi  flake  made  him  regard  more  decency  in  his 
cloaths  for  the  future,  though  never  to  any  fupernuity  or  vanity 
ia  them.  What  confirmed  him  (till  more  in  a  lerious  and  re- 
gular way  of  lite,  was  an  accident,  which  is  related  to  have 
befallen  one  of  his  companions.  Hale,  wich  other  young  (Indents 
of  the  Inn,  being  invited  out  of  town,  one  of  the  company 
called  forfo  much  wine,  that,  notwithstanding  all  Hale  could  da 
to  prevent  if,  he  went  on  in  his  excels,  till  he  fell  down  as  dead 
before  them:  fo  that  all  prefcnt  were  not  a  little  affrighted  at  it, 
and  did  what  they  could  to  brine:  him  to  himfelf  asjain.  This 
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particularly  affect "d  Hale,  being  naturally  of  a  religious  r        ; 
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who  thereupon  went  into  another  room,  and,  falling  down 
upon  his  knees,  prayed  earnelily  to  God,  both  for  his  friend, 
that  he  might  be  reftored  to  lile  again,  and  for  himfelf,  that 
lie  might  be  forgiven  the  being  prefent  and  .countenancing 
fo  much  excefs  :  and  he  vowed  to  God,  that  he  would  never 
again  keep  company  in  that  manner,  nor  drink  a  health  while 
he  lived.  His  friend  recovered  ;  and  henceforward  he  for- 
fook  all  his  gay  acquaintance,  and  divided  his  whole  time 
between  the  duties  of  religion  and  the  fludies  of  his  profeflion. 

Not  fatisfled  with  the  law-books  then  publifhed,  but  re- 
folved  to  take  things  from  the  fountain-  head,  he  was  very  di- 
ligent in  fearching  records  ;  and  with  collections  out  of  the 
books  he  read,  together  with  his  own  learned  obfervations, 
he  made  a  in  oft  valuable  common-place  book.  He  was  early 
taken  notice  of  by  the  attorney-general  Noy,  who  directed 
him  to  his  fludies,  and  admitted  him  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with 
him,  that  he  came  to  be  called  young  Noy.  Selden  alfo  foon 
found  him  out,  and  took  fuch  a  liking  to  him,  that  he  not 
only  lived  in  great  friendihip  with  him,  but  left  him  at  his 
death  one  of  liis  executors*  Selden  put  him  upon  a  more  en- 
larged purfuit  of  learning,  which  he  had  before  confined  to 
his  own  profeffion  ;  fo  that  he  arrived  in'time  to  a  confiderabie 
knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  other 
mathematical  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  phyfic,  anatomy,  and 
furgery.  He  was  alfo  very  converfant  in  experimental  philo- 
fophy,  and  other  branches  of  philofophical  learning  ;  and  in 
sncient  hiftory  and  chronology.  But  above  all,  he  feemed  to 
have  made  divinity  his  chief  fUidy,  fo  that  thofe  who  read 
what  he  has  written,  might  be  inclined  to  think,  that  he  had 
fh-died  nothing  elfe. 

Some  time  before  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  began  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world  •  but,  ob- 
ferving  how  difficult  it  was  to  preferve  his  integrity,  and  yet 
live  fecurely,  he  refolved  to  follow  thofe  two  maxims  of  At- 
ticus,  whom  he  propofed  to  himfelf  as  a  pattern,  viz.  "  To 
engage  in  no  faction  nor  meddle  in  public  bufinefs,  and  con- 
flantly  to  favour  and  relieve  thofe  that  were  ioweft."  He  often 
relieved  the  royalifts  in  their  neceffities,  which  fo  ingratiated 
him  with  them,  that  he  came  generally  to  be  employed  by 
t'.iern  in  his  profeffion.  He  was  one  of  the  counfel  to  the  earl 
of  StrafForcl,  archbiihop  Laud,  and  king  Charles  himfelf;  as 
alfo  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Holland,  the  lord  Capel, 
and  the  lord  Craven  :  but  being  efteemed  a  plain  honeft  man, 
and  of  great  knowledge  in  the  law,  he  was  entertained  by  both 
parties,  the  preibyterians  as  well  as  the  joyalifts.  In  1643,  he 
toe  k  the  covenant,  and  appeared  feveral  times  with  other  lay 
peifons  among  the  aflembly  of  divines.  He  was  then  in  great 
ei'eem  with  the  parliament,  and  employed  by  them  in  feveral 
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affairs,  particularly  in  the  reduction  of  the  garrifon  at  Oxford; 
being,  as  a  lawyer,  added  to  the  commiiTioners  named  by  the 
parliament,  to  treat  with  thofe  appointed  by  the  king.  In 
that  capacity  he  did  good  fervice,  bv  advifing  them,  efpecially 
the  general  Fairfax,  to  prefeive  the  feat  of  learning  from 
ruin.  Afterwards,  though  he  was  greatly  grieved  at  the  murder 
of  Charles  1.  yet  he  took  the  oath  called  *  The  Engagement;' 
and,  January  1651-2,  was  one  of  thofe  appointed  to  coniider 
of  the  reformation  or  the  law.  Cromwell,  who  well  knew  the 
advantage  it  would  be  fo  have  the  countenance  of  fuch  a  man 
as  Hale  to  his  courts,  never  left  importuning  him,  till  he  ac- 
cepted the  place  of  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  common  bench, 
as  it  was  called  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  was  by  writ  made  fer- 
jeant  at  law,  January  25,  1653-4.  In  that  ftation  he  afted 
with  great  integrity  and  courage.  He  had  at  firft  great  fcru- 
ples  concerning  the  authority  under  which  he  was  to  aft  ;  and, 
after  having  gone  two  or  three  circuits,  he  refufed  to  fit  any- 
more on  the  crown  fide;  that  is,  to  try  any  more  criminals. 
He  had  indeed  fo  carried  himfelf  in  tome  trials,  that  the  powers 
then  in  beins[  were  not  unwilling  he  fhould  withdraw  himfelf; 

o  o 

from  meddling  any  farther  in  them :  of  which  Burnet  gives  the 
following  inftance.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  jud^e,  a  trial 
was  brought  before  him,  upon  the  circuit  at  Lincoln,  concern- 
ing the  murder  of  one  of  the  townfmen,  who  had  been  of 
the  king's  army,  and  was  killed  bv  a  foldier  of  the  earrifon 

••>*•/*  j 

there.  He  was  in  the  field  with  a  fowling-piece  on  his  (boul- 
der, which  the  foldier  feeing,  he  came  to  him  and  faid,  he 
was  ading  againft  an  order  the  protectorhad  made,  viz-  "  That 
none  who  had  been  of  the  king's  party  Ihould  carry  arms;" 
and  fo  would  have  forced  the  piece  from  him.  But  the  other 
not  regarding  the  order,  and  being  the  Wronger  man,  threw 
down  the  foldier;  and,  having  beat  him,  left  him.  The  fol- 
dier went  to  the  town,  and  telling  a  comrade  how  he  had 
been  ufed,  got  him  to  go  with  him,  and  help  him  to  be 
revenged  on  his  adverfarv.  They  both  watched  his  coming 

J  J  O 

to  town,  and  one  of  them  went  to  him  to  demand  his  sun; 

O 

which  he  refuting,  the  foldier  {truck  at  him  ;  as  they  were 
ftruggling,  the  other  came  behind,  and  ran  his  fword  into 
his  body,  of  which  he  prefently  died.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
the  affizes,  fo  they  were  both  tried.  Againft  the  one  there 
was  no  evidence  of  malice  prepenfe,  fo  he  was  only  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  burnt  in  the  hand ;  but  the 
other  was  found  guilty  of  murder:  and  though  colonel 
Whaley,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  came  into  the  court, 
and  urged,  that  the  man  was  killed  only  for  difobeying  the 
protector's  order,  and  that  the  foldier  was  but  doing  his 
duty  :  yet  the  judge  regarded  both  his  reafonings  and  threrten- 
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ings  very  little,  and  therefore  not  only  gsve  fentence  againft 
him,  but  ordered  the  execution  to  be  To  fuddenly  done,  that 
it  might  not  be  poffible  to  procure  a  reprieve, 

When  Cromwell  died,  he  not  onl\  excufed  himfclf  from 
accepting  the  mourning  that  was  fent  him,  but  alfo  refufed 
the  new  coramiffion  offered  him  by  Richard ;  alleging,  that 
"  he  could  aft  no  longer  under  fuch  authority."  He  did  not 
fit  in  Cromwell's  fecond  parliament  in  1565;  but  in  Ri- 
chard's, which  met  in  January  1658-9,  he  was  one  of  the 
burgeffes  for  the  univeriity  of  Oxford.  In  the  healing- par- 
liament in  1660,  which  recalled  Charles  II.  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  knights  for  the  county  of  Gloucefter;  and  moved, 
that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  pro- 
pofitions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  conceffions  that 
had  been  offered  by  Charles  I.  during  the  late  war,  that 
thence  fuch  propositions  might  be  digefhd  as  they  fhould 
think  fit  to  be  fent  over  to  the  kingr  at  Breda.  The  kins: 

O  tj 

upon  his  return  recalled  him  in  June,  by  writ,  to  the  degree 
of  ferjeant  at  law :  and,  upon  fettling  the  courts  in  VV  eft- 
minfter-hall,  conftituted  him  in  November  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  When  chancellor  Clarendon  delivered  him 
his  eommirfion,  he  told  him,  that,  *fi  if  the  king  couid  have 
found  out  an  honeiler  and  fitter  man  for  that  employment, 
he  would  not  have  advanced  him  to  it;  and  that  he  had 
therefore  preferred  him,  becaufe  he  knew  none  that  de- 
ierved  it  fo  well."  He  continued  eleven  years  in  that  place, 
and  very  much  railed  the  reputation  and  practice  of  the  court 
by  his  impartial  adminiftration  of  juilice,  as  alfo  by  his  ge- 
nerofity4  vaft  diligence,  and  great  exactiiefs  in  trials.  Ac- 
cording to  his  rule  of  favouring  and  relieving  thofe  that  were 
lower),  he  was  now  very  charitable  to  the  Nonconformifts, 
and  took  care  to  cover  them  as  much  as  pollible  from  the  fe- 
verities  of  the  law.  He  thoueht  manv  of  them  had  merited 
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highly  in  the  affair  of  the  king's  refioration,  and  at  leaft  de- 
ferved  that  the  terms  of  conformity  ihould  not  have  been  made 
ftridter  than  they  were  before  the  war.  In  1671,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  place  of  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  and  he-- 
haved  in  that  bie-h  ftation  with  his  ufual  ftrictnefs,  regularity, 

t— ?  4— '  —      ' 

r.nd  diligence  ;  but,  about  four  years  and  a  half  after  this  ad- 
Yancernent,  he  was  on  a  fudden  brought  very  low  by  an  in- 
flammation in  his  midriff,  which  in  two  days  time  broke  his 
ronftitution  to  that  degree,  that  he  never  recovered ;  for,  his 
iline.fs  turned  to  an  aflhma,  which  terminated  in  a  dropfy. 
Finding  himfelf  unable  todiicharge  the  duties  of  his  funclion, 
he  petitioned,  in  January  1675-6,  for  awritofeafc;  which 
being;  delayed,  he  furrendered  his  office  in  Febiuarv.  He 
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died  December  25th  following,  and  was  interred  in  the 
churcl.*yard  of  Alderley  among  his  a;Kcftors;  lor,  he  did  not 

approve 
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approve  of  burying  in  churches,  but  ufed  to  fay,  '*  That 
churches  were  for  the  living,  and  church -yards  for  the  dead.'* 
He  was  knighted  foon  after  the  Reftoration  ;  and  twice  mar- 
ried, having  by  his  firfl  wife  ten  children. 

He  was  the   author  of  feveral  things  which  were  publifned 
bv  himfelf:  namely,    i.   "  An  ElTay  touching  the  Gravitation. 
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or  Non-gravitation  of  Fluid  Bodies,  and  the  Reafons  thereof." 

2.  "  Difnciles  Nugse,  or  Obfervations  touching   the  Torri- 
cellian Experiment,  and  the   various   Solutions  of  the  fame, 
efpecially    touching  the  Weight  and   Elaflicity   of  the  Air." 

3.  "  Obfervations  touching  the  Principles  of  natural  Motion, 
and  efpeciallv  touching  Rarefaction   and  Condenfation."     4. 
**  Contemplations  moral  and  divine,5'   5.  "  An  Englifh  Tranf- 
lation    of  the  Life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  written  by  Corn. 
Nepos ;  together  with  Obfervations  political  and  moral."     6. 
"  The  primitive  Origination  of  tVlankind  confidered  and  ex- 
plained according  to   the  Light  of  Nature,  <S:c."     Heleftalfo 
at  his  dt-ceafe    other  works,  which   were  publimed;  namely, 
i.   "  Pleas  of  the  Crown;   or  a  methodical  Summary  of  the 
principal  Matters   relating  to   that  Subject,"     2.   "  Difcourfe 
touching  Provifions  for  the  Poor/''     3.   "  A  Treatife  touching- 
the  Sheriffs  Accounts:"  to  which  is  joined   his  *'  Trial  of 
Witches  at  the  Affixes  held  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  on  March. 
i,  1664."     4.  u  His  Judgement   of  the  Nature  of  true  Re- 
ligion, the  Caufes  of  its  Corruption,  and  the  Church's    Ca- 
lamity by  Men's   Addition   and   Violences,  with    the  de fired 
Cure."     5.  *'  Several  Tra 61s;  as,  "  A  Difcourfe  of  Religion 
under  three   Heads,  &c."     His  4t  Treatife- concerning  Provi- 
lion   for   the  Poor"  already  mentioned.     "  A    Letter  to    his 
Children,  advifmg  them  how  to  behave  in  their  Speech."     ti  A 
Letter  to  one  of  his  Sons  after  his  Recovery  from  the  Small- 
pox."    6.    "  Difcourfe    of  the   Knowledge   of  God  and  of 
ourfelves,  firft  by  the   Light   of  Nature;  fecondly,    by    the 
iacred    Scriptures."      7.   '*  The    original  Inititution,   Power, 
and  Jurifdiclion,   of  Parliament?."     8.   "  The  Hiftory  of  the 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  ;"  firil  publimed  in  1736  from  his  original 
MS.  and  the  feveral  references  to  the  records  examined  by  the 
originals,   with   large  notes,  by  Sollom  Emyln   of  Lincoln's 
inn,  Efq ;  2  vols.  folio.     The  Houfe  of  Commons  had  made 
an  order,  November  29,  1680,  that  it  ihould  be  printed  then; 
but  it  never  was  printed  tiil  1736.      By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  inn  his  MS.  books,  of  ineftimable 
value,   which  he  had  been  near  forty  yerrs  in  gathering  with 
great  induftry  and  expence,     "  He   deiired  they  fhouid    be 
kept  fafe  and  all  together,  bound  in  leather,  and  chained;   not 
lent  out  or  difpofed  of:   only,   if  any   of  his  poilerity   of  that 
fociety  mould  ddire  to  tranfcribe   any  book,  and  give  good 
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caution  to  reftore  it  again  in  a  prefixed  time,  they  fhould  be 
lent  to  him,  and  but  one  volume  at  a  time:  They  are,"  fays 
he,  "  a  treafure  not  fit  for  every  man's  view ;  nor  is  every 
man  capable  of  making  ufe  of  them." 

HALhS  (JOHN),  ufually  called  the  Ever  Memorable, 
was  born  at  Bath  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  1584*  and  educated 
in  garmmai -learning  there.  At  thirteen  years  of  age,  he 
xvas  fent  to  Corpus-Chrifli  college  in  Oxford  :  and,  in  1605, 
chofen  fellow  of  Merton  by  the  intereft  and  contrivance  of 
Sir  H^nry  Saville,  warden  of  that  college;  who,  obferving 
the  prodigious  pregnancy  of  his  parts,  lefolved  to  bring  him 
in,  and  employed  him,  though  young,  in  his  edition  of  the 
works  of  St.  Chryfoftom.  His  knowledge  of  the  greek  tongue 
was  fo  confummate,  that  he  was  not  only  appointed  to  read 
the  greek  lecture  in  his  college,  but  alfo  made  in  1612  greek, 
profeffor  to  the  univerfity.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  founder  of 
the  Bodleian  library,  dying  in  1613,  Hales  was  chofen  by 
the  univerfity  to  make  his  funeral  oration,  and  the  fame 
year  admitted  a  fellow  of  Eton-college.  Five  years  after,  in 
1618,  he  accompanied  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  king  James's 
amhaffador  to  the  Hague,  in  quality  of  chaplain  ;  and  by  thefe 
means  procured  admiirion  to  the  lynod  of  Dort,  held  at  that 
time.  He  had  the  advantage  of  being  prefent  at  the  feffions 
or  meetings  of  that  fynod,  and  was  witnefs  to  all  their  pro- 
ceedings and  tranfactions;  of  which  he  gave  Sir  Dudley  an 
account  in  a  feries  of  letters,  printed  afterwards  among  his 
*'  Golden  Remains."  His  friend  Fannclon  tells  us,  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  this  collection,  that  Hales  "  in  his  younger 
days  was  a  calvinift,  and  even  then  when  he  was  employed  at 
that  fynod  ;  and  that  at  the  well  prefTing  of  St.  John  iii.  16. 
by  Epilcopius  there,  '  I  bid  John  Calvin  good  night,'  as  he 
hath  often  told  me."  He  grew  very  fond  of  the  remonftrants 
method  of  theologizing;  and  after  his  return  to  England, 
being  of  a  frank  ;-nd  open  difpofition,  wrote  and  taikecl  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  brought  him  under  the  fufpicion  of  being 
inclined  to  focinianifrn,  fo  far,  in  I'hort,  that  books  actually 
written  by'focinians  were  attributed  to  him. 

in  rhe  mean  time,  he  had  a  moft  ardent  thirft  after  truth, 
and  a  defire  to    have   religion   freed  from  whatever  did    not 
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belong  to  it,  and  reduced  to  its  primitive  purity  and  iirnpli- 
city  ;  which  temper  of  his  was  fufiicientiy  made  known  by  a 
fmall  tract,  he  wrote  for  the  ufe  of  his  friend  Chillingworth, 
concerning  fchifm  and  fchifmatics  ;  in  which  he  traced  the 
original  cauie  of  all  fchifm,  and.,  delivered  with  much  freedom, 
his  principles  about  ecclefiaftical  peace  and  concord.  This 
tract  being  handed  about  in  MS.  a  copy  of  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Laud  ;  who,  being  difpleafed  with  fome  things  in 
it,  occaiioned  Hales  to  draw  up  a  vindication  of  himlelf  in  a 

remarkable 
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remarkable  letter,    which   was    firft   printed  in   the   feventh 
edition   of  a   pamphlet  entituied  "  Difficulties   and    Difcou- 
ragernents,  &c."     He  alfo  fent  for  him,  in  1638,  to  Lambeth, 
and,  after  a  conference  of  feveral  hours,  appears    not  only  to* 
have  been  reconciled  to  him,   but  even  to  have  admitted  him 
into    his    friendfhip.      Some    are   of  opinion,  that    the  arch- 
bifhop  ufed  Hales's  afEftarice  in  compoilng  the  fecond  edition, 
in  1639,  of  his  "  Anfwer  to  the  Jefuit  Filher, "    where  the 
objections   of   A.C-   againfc    the   firft  addition    are    fo  fully 
and  fo  learnedly  confuted  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Hales  was,  the 
fame  year,  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Windfor,  which  could  not 
be  done  without  the  approbation  and  favour  of  the  archbilhop. 
This,  however,   he   did   not  enjoy   longer   than    to   the  be- 
ginning   of   the   civil    wars   in,  1642.       About  the   time  of 
Laud's  death,  he  retired  from  the  college  at  Eton  to  private 
lodgings  in  that  town,  where  he  remained  for  a  quarter  of  a 
year  unknown  to  any  one,  living  only  upon  bread  and  beer; 
and,  when  he  heard  of  the  archbimop's  death,  wi Hied  his  own 
head  had  been  taken  off  inltead  of  his.     He  continued  in  his 
fellowfhip  at  Eton,  though   refilling  the  covenant,  nor  com- 
plying in  any  thing  with  the  times ;  but  was  ejecled  upon  his 
refufal  to  take  the   Engagement.     After  this,    he  underwent, 
incredible  hardships,  and  was  obliged  to  fell  one  of  the  moft 
valuable   libraries  that  ever  was  in  the  porleffion  of  a  private 
man  for  the  fupport  of  himfeif  and  his  friends. 

Nothing  mews  the  unfortunate  condition,  he  was  and  had 
been  in,  better  than  the  converfation  he  had  one  day  with 
his  intimate  friend  Farindon.  This  worthy  perfon  coming 
to  fee  Hales  forne  few  months  before  his  death,  found  him  in 
very  mean  lodgings  at  Eton,  but  in  a  temper  gravely  chearful, 
and  well  becoming  a  good  man  under  fuch  circumftances. 
Atter  a  flight  and  homely  dinner,  fuitable  to  their  fituation, 
ibme  difcourfe  pafTed  between  them  concerning  their  old 
friends,  and  the  black  and  dilrnal  afpecl:  of  the  times  ;  and  at 
lafl  Hales  afked  Farindon  to  walk  out  with  him  into  the 
church-yard.  There  this  unhappy  man's  neceffities  prefTed 
him  to  tell  his  fiiend,  that  lie  had  been  forced  to  fell  his  whole 
library,  fave  a  few  books,  which  he  had  given  away,  and  fix 
or  eight  little  books  of  devotion,  which  lay  in  his  chamber ; 
and  that,  for  money,  he  had  no  more  than  what  he  then  {hewed 
him,  which  was  about  feven  or  eight  (hillings;  and  "belldes," 
fays  he,  "  I  doubt  1  am  indebted  for  my  lodging."  Fari-ndc::, 
it  feems,  did  not  imagine  that  it  had  been  fo  very  low  with 
him,  and  therefore  was  much  ftirprifed  to  hear  it ;  but  faid, 
tli.it  "  he  had  at  prefent  money  to  command,  and  to-morrow 
would  pay  him  fifty  pounds,  in  part  of  the  many  fums  he  and 
his  wife  had  received  of  him  in  their  great  neceffities,  and 
would  pay  him  more  as  he  fhould  want  it,"  But  Hales  re- 
6  pli 
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plied,  "  No,  you  don't  owe  me  a  penny  ;  or,  if  you  do,  I  here 
forgive  you;  for.  you  (hall  never  pay  me  a  penny.  I  know 
you  and  youis  will  have  occafjon  for  much  more  than  what 
you  have  lately  gotten  :  but  if  you  know  any  other  friend 
that-" hath  too  full  2  purfe,  and  will  fpare  me  fome  of  it,  I 
will  not  refufe  that."  To  tins  Hales  Vddcd,  "When  I  die, 
which  I  hope  is  not  far  off,  for  1  am  weary  of  this  uncharitable 
world,  I  den  re  you  to  fee  me  buried  in  that  place  in  the 
church-yard,"  pointing  to  the  place.  "  But  why  not  in  the 
church,"  faicl  Farrindon,  "  with  the  provoft  (Sir  Henry 
Savile},  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  reft  of  your  friends  and 
predeceffors  r"  "  -Becaufe,"  fays  he,  "I  am  neither  the 
founder  of  it,  nor  have  I  been  a  benefa£tor  to  it,  nor  fhnll  !. 
ever  now  be  able  to  be  fo."  He  died  May  19,  1656,  aged  72; 
and  the  day  after  was  buried  in  Eton-college  church-yard.  He 
is  reported  to  have  faid  in  his  former  days,  that  he  k'  thought 
he  Ihould  never  die  a  martyr;"  but  he  fufferecl  more  than 
many  martyrs  have  fuffered.  and  certainly  died  little  lefs  than 
a  iiy.iriyr  to  the'efUbiUhment  in  church  and  ftate. 

All  writers  and 'parties  have  agreed  in  giving  to  him  the 
character  of  cite  of  the  greateft  as  well  as  btit  of  men  that 
any  age  lias  produced.  "  He.  was,"  .  fays  Wood,  ''highly 
efieemed  by  learned  men  beyond  and  within  the  feas  ;  from 
whom  he  ielciom  failed  to  receive  letters  every  week,,  w here- 
in his  judgement  was  defired  ss  to  feveral  points  of  learn- 
ing." And  as,  with  the  profound  learning  of  a  fcholar, 
lie  had  all  the  politenefs  of  a  man  of  writ,  fo  the  fame  hiftorjan 
tells  us,  that  "  when  the  king  and  court  refided  at  Wind  for, 
he  was  frequented  by  noblemen  and  courtiers,  who  delight  d 
much  in  his  company ;  not  for  his  fevere  or  retired  walks  of 
learning,  but  for  his  polite  difcourfes,  ilories,  and  poetry,  in 
which  laft,  it  is  fuppofed,  he  was  excellent..  That  he  had  a 
talent  for  poetry,  appears  from  Sir  John  Suckling"s  mentioning 
him  in  his  "Seffion  of  Poets:" 

"  Hales,  fet  by  himfelf,  mod  gravely  did  fmile 
To  fee  them-about  nothing  keep  fuch  a  coil. 
Apollo  had  fpkd  him,  but  knowing  hi:  mind 
P*  it  by,  and  called  Falkland  that  fat  juft  behind." 

And  it  is  well  known,  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  mo  ft  eminent  wits  and  poets  of  his  time,  inch  as  Falkland, 
Suckling,  Davenant,  Jonfbn,  cS:c.  But  his  talent  for  poetry, 
how  excellent  foever,  was  far  from  being  the  moftconliderable 
of  his  accompliihments. 

We  do  not  find  that  Hales  ever  fuffered  anything  to  be 
publifhed  in  his  life-time,  except  his  oration  at  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Thomas  Eodley,  in  1613:  this  was  punted  at  Oxford  that 
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year,  and  again  in  the  "Vitae  feledtorum  aliquot  virorum, 
&c,"  by  Bates,  in  1681.  Bifhop  Pearfon  fays,  that  "  while 
he  lived,  none  was  ever  more  folicited  and  urged  to  write, 
and  thereby  truly  teach  the  world,  than  he ;  but  that  none 
was  ever  fo  refolved,  pardon  the  expreffion,  fo  obftinate 
againft  it."  However,  two  or  three  years  after  his  death  i 
namely  in  1659,  there  came  out  a  collection  of  his  works 
with  this  title,  "Golden  Remains  of  the  ever-memorable  Mr. 
John  Hales  of  Eton- college,  &c."  which  was  enlarged  with 
additional  pieces  in  a  fecond  edition  of  1673.  This  col- 
lection conlifts  of  fermons,  mifcellanies,  and  letters  ;  all  of 
them  written  upon  particular  occasions.  In  1677,  there  ap- 
peared another  collection  of  his  works,  intituled,  "  Several 
Traces  by  the  ever-memorable  Mr.  John  Hales,  &c."  The 
i ft  of  which  is,  "  Concerning  the  Sin  againft  the  Holy 
Ghoft;"  2.  *'  Concerning  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, and  whether  the  Church  may  err  in  Fundamentals  ;"  3. 
tc  A  Paraphfafe  on  the  i2th  chapter  of  the  Gofpel  according 
to  St.  Matthew;"  4.  "  Concerning  the  Power  of  the  Keys, 
and  auricular  Confeilion ;"  5,  "  Concerning  Schifm  and 
Schifrmtics;"  and  fome  Ihort  pieces  intituled,  "Mifcellanies." 
There  is  no  preface  nor  advertifement  to  this  volume,  which 
feems  to  have  been  put  out  by  the  unknown  editor  with 
caution ;  but  it  is  finely  and  correctly  printed,  with  Mr. 
Hales's  picture  before  it.  To  thefe  volumes  of  pofthumous 
works  we  mufl  add  the  letter  to  archbilhop  Laud,  mentioned 
before,  which  was  printed  in  1716. 

HALES  (STEPHEN),  was  born  in  1677,  of  a  good  family 
in  Kent ;  his  grandfather  having  been  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  11.  In  1696,  he  was  entered  a  penfioner  at  Benet- 
college  in  Cambridge;  and  was  admitted  a  fellow  in  1703. 
The  bent  of  his  genius  to  natural  philofophy  began  foon  to 
fhew  itfelf.  Botany  was  his  firft  fludy  ;  in  which  he  took 
infinite  pains,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man.  With  Ray's 
"Catalogue  of  Cambridge  Plants"  in  his  pocket,  we  are  told, 
he  took  many  a  painful  walk  among  Gogmagog  hills,  and  the 
bogs  of  Cherryhunt  Moor.  In  thefe  expeditions  likewife  he 
ufcd  to  collect  foLT.s,  and  fometimes  infects,  and  contrived  a 
curious  inflrumerit  for  taking  fuch  of  them  as  could  fly  ;  and 
in  chemiflry  is  laid,  even  when  very  young,  to  have  made  a 
conrlderabie  progreis.  He  not  only  conftantly  attended  the 
lectures,  which  Vigain  read  in  the  cloifters  of  Queen's  col" 
lege  ;  but  himfeJf  \vent  through4  the  procefs  of  moft  of  Mr. 
Boyle's  experiments.  But  what  made  him  moil  remarkable  at 
the  univeriity  was  the  invention  of  a  machine  of  brafs,  to 
demonftrate  the  motions  of  the  planets.  This  machine  was 
conftructed  with  great  ingenuity,  and  was  nearly  the  fame 
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with  that  which  was  afterwards   invented  by  Rowley,  under 
the  name  of  the  Orrery. 

v 

Our  philofopher,  who  had  now  been  admitted  to  a  doctor's 
degreee,  began  to  be  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  philofophi- 
cai  world;  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  foon  after  received  the  (hanks  of  that  learned  body,  for 
fome  experiments  he  communicated  to  them,  on  the  nature 
of  vegetation.  In  1741,  he  publilhed  his  invent!  n  of  ven- 
tilators, which  he  continued  to  improve  as  long  as  be  lived. 
About  fix  or  feven  years  afterwards,  one  of  thefe  machines 
was  put  up  in  the  prifon  of  the  Savoy  ;  the  benefit  of  which 
was  foon  acknowledged.  In  general  between  fifty  and  one 
hundred  had  died  every  year  of  the  gaol-diftemper  in  that 
place  ;  but,  after  his  machine  was  erected,  four  perfons  only 
died  in  two  years,  though  the  number  of  prifoners  often  ex- 
ceeded two  hundred.  The  ufe  of  ventilators  afterwards  be- 
came general,  in  the  king's  fhips  and  other  places.  In  the 
laft  war,  after  long  felicitations,  he  procured  an  order  from  the 
French  king  to  erecl  ventilators  in  the  prifons  where  the 
Englim  were  kept ;  and  the  writer  of  this  memoir  has  heard 
him  merrily  fay,  "  he  hoped  nobody  would  inform  againft 
him  for  correfponding  with  the  enemy.1"  It  would  be  end- 
lefs  to  mention  his  various  refearches  into  nature,  and  his 
various  fchemes  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  moil  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  TranfacYions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
which  he  chofe  as  his  vehicle  for  the  communication  of  them 
to  the  public.  They  all  difcover  great  knowledge  of  the  fe- 
crets  of  nature,  which  he  was  able  to  apply  to  agriculture, 
phyfic,  and  various  other  arts  in  life.  His  "  Statical  EvTays," 
in  two  volumes  8vo,  have  been  often  printed,  and  are  well 
known. 

He  fpent  mo'ff.  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  his  parfonage 
at  Teddington,  near  Hampton-Court.  .Here  he  was  honoured 
with  the  friendfhip  cf  fome  of  the  greater!  perfons  in  the 
nation,  whom,  without  any  of  the  faihionable  modes  of  po- 
lite breeding,  he  vifited  and  received  with  patriarchal  fim- 
plicity.  Among  thofe  who  honoured  him  with  a  particular 
cfteetn  was  the  late  prince  Frederic,  father  of  the  prefent 
king;  who  Would  often  take  great  pieafure  in  furprifing  him 
in  his  laboratory.  After  the  death  of  that  prince,  when  the 
houfehold  of  the  princefs  was  fettled,  lie  was  appointed  her 
almoner;  and  foon  afterwards"  nominated  to  a  canonry  of 
Wind  for.  When  he  firft  heard  of  the  honour  that  was  de- 
figned  him,  he  immediately  waited  upon  the  princefs,  and 
engaged  her  to  put  a  flop  to  the  affair.  His  circumftances, 
lie  laid,  were  fucli  as  entirely  fatisfiecl  him  ;  and  a  better  in- 
come would  only  be  a  greater  incurr.brance. 
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Hales  deferved,  as  much  as  any  man  ever  did,  the  title  of 
a  Chriftian  Philofopher.  All  his  itudies,  and  all  his  re- 
fearches  into  nature,  tended  only  to  one  point,  that  of  doing 
good  to  mankind.  In  this  employment.,  bleft  with  ferenity 
of  mind,  and  an  excellent  conilitation  of  body,  he  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-four  years;  and  died,  after  a  ihort  illnefs, 
January  4,  1761. 

HALI-BEIGH,  a  polander,  whofe  original  name  was  Bo- 
bowfki,  was  born  a  chriftian  ;  but,  being  taken  by  the  tartars 
while  a  child,  was  iold  to  the  turks,  who  educated  him  in 
their  religion.  lie  acquired  the  knowledge  of  feventeen  lan- 
guages, among  the  reft,  of  the  french,  engliih,  and  german^ 
having  had  part  of  his  education 'in  thefe  countries  ;  and  be- 
came interpreter  to  the  Grand  Signior.  He  tranflated  into 
the  turkifh  language  the  catechifm  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  all  the  bible.  He  compofed  a  turkifh  grammar  and  dc- 
tionary,  and  other  things  which  were  never  printed.  His 
principal  work  is,  "  A  Treat ife  upon  the  Liturgy  ofthe  Turks, 
their  Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  their  Circumciiion,  and  Manner 
of  viiiting  the  bick  ;"  which  was  publifhed  by  Thomas  Smith 
in  latin,  in  the  appendix  ofthe  "Itinera  Mundi  ab  Abrahamo 
Peritfol,"  printed  at  Oxford  in  1691..  His  death,  which 
happened  in  1675,  prevented  the  execution  of  a  defign  winch 
he  had  formed  of  returning  to  the  chriftian  religion.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  furnilhed  Ricaut,  the  conful  of  Symrna, 
with  forae  materials  for  his  book,  intituled,  "  The  State  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire." 

HALL  (JOSEPH),  an  eminent  and  learned  divine^  and 
fucceilively  biihop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich,  was  born  July  i$ 
1574,  in  Briftovv.  Park,  within  the  parifh  of  Aihby  de  la 
Zouch  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  honeft  parentage.  His  fchool- 
education  was  at  his  native  place;  and,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  was  lent  to  Emanuei-coliege  in  Cambridge,  of  which  in 
doe  time,  after  taking  his.  decrees,  he  became  fallow.  He 
pften  diiputed  and  preached  before  the  univeriity  j  and  he 
read  alfo  the  r^etoric-leclure  in  the  public  fchools  for  two 
years  with  great  applaufe.  He  didinguiihed  himfelf  as  a  wit 
and  poet  in  this  early  feafon  of  his  lite;  for  he  published,  in 
JS97>  *'  Virgiderniarum  ;  Satires  in  Six  Books."  The  three 
iirfl  are  called  toothlefs  fatires^  poetical,  academical,  moral: 
the  three  laft,  biting  fatires.  They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford 
in  1753,  ^vo*  ^e  ca^s  hirofelf  in  the  prologue  the  riril  Jd- 
tyrift  in  the  Engliih  language  : 

<c  1  firfl  adventure,  follow  me  who  lift. 

y  i 

And  be  the  ftcond  englifli  fatyiift/* 
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After  fix.  or  feven  years  {lay  in  college,  he  was  prefented  to 
the  re&ory  of  Halficad,  in  Suffolk,  by  Sir  Robert  Drtiry; 
and,  being  thus  fettled,  married  a  wife,  with  whom  he  lived 
happily  forty-nine  years.  In  1605,  ne  accompanied  Sir  Ed- 
mund Bacon  to  the  Spa,  where  he  compofed  his  fecond 
"  Century  of  Meditations."  He  had  an  opportunity,  in  this 
journey,  of  informing  himfelf  of  the  (late  and  practice  of  the 
fomifh  church ,  and  at  BrufTels  he  entered  into  a  conference 
with  Cofter'  the  jefuit.  After  his  return,  having  fome  mif-- 
underftanding  with  his  patron  about  the  rights  of  his  living, 
he  refolved  to  quit  it,  as  foon  as  he  could  conveniently  ;  and, 
while  he  was  meditating  on  this,  Edward  lord  Denny,  af- 
terwards earl  of  Norwich,  gave  him  the  donative  of  Waltham 
Holy-Crofs  in  EtTex.  About  the  fame  time,  which  was  in 
1612,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.  D.  He  had  been  made  chap- 
lain a  little  before  to  Prince  Henry,  who  was  much  taken  with 
his  meditations,  and  with  two  iermons  he  had  preached  be- 
"fore  him;  and  on  that  account  conferred  this  honour  upon 
him.  In  the  fecond  year  of  his  monthly  attendance,  when  he 
folicited  a  difmiffion,  the  prince  ordered  him  to  ilay  longer, 
promiiing  him  fuitable  preferments  :  but,  being  loth  to  forfake 
bis  noble  patron,  who  had  placed  his  heart  much  upon  him, 
he  waved  the  offer,  and  remained  twenty-two  years  at  Waltham* 
]n  the  mean  time  he  was  made  prebendary  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Wolverhampton ;  and,  in  1616,  dean  of  Wor- 
cefler,  though  he  was  then  abfent,  attending  the  embafly  of 
lord  Hav  into  France.  The  vear  after,  he  attended  his  ma- 
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jefty  into  Scotland  as  one  of  his  chaplains  ;  and  the  year  after 
that,  viz.  in  1688,  was  fent  to  the  fynodof  Dort,  with  others 
of  our  Englifh  divines.  Indifpofition  obliged  him  to  return, 
home  very  foon ;  however,  before  his  departure,  he  preached 
a  latin  lermon  to  that  famous  aflembly,  which  by  their  pre- 
lident  and  affiflants  took  a  folemn  leave  of  him ;  and  the  de- 
puties of  the  States  difmiffed  him  with  an  honourable  retri* 
bution,  and  fcnt  after  him  a  rich  gold  medal,  having  on  it 
the  portraiture  of  the  fynod. 

Having  refufed  in  1624  the  biihopric  of  Gloucefter,  he 
accepted  in  1627  that  of  Exeter.  Though  he  was  reckoned 
a  favourer  of  puritanifm,  yet  he  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles,  with  great  flrength  in  defence  of  epifcopacy.  November 
5641,  he  was  translated  to  the  fee  of  Norwich;  but  on  De- 
cember qo  following,  having  joined  with  other  biihops  in 
the  protection  againft  the  validity  of  all  laws  made  during 
their  forced  abfence  from  the  parliament,  he  was  voted  amongft 
the  reit  to  the  tower,  and  committed  thither  January  30,  in 
all  the  extremity  of  froit,  at  eight  o'clock  in  a  dark  evening. 
About  June  1642,  he  was  releafed  upon  giving  5000!*  bail, 
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and  withdrew  to  Norwich,  where  he  lived  in  tolerable  quiet 
till  April  1643.  But  then,  the  order  for  fequeOering  notori- 
ous delinquents  being  patted,  in  which  he  was  included  by 
name,  all  his  rents  were  {lopped,  and  he  had  nothing  but 
what  the  parliament  allowed  him  ;  all  the  while  fuffering  the 
greateft  inconveniences,  which  he  has  given  an  account  of  in 
apiece,  intituled  his  "Hard  Meafure."  In  1647,  he  retired 
to  a  little  eilate,  which  he  rented  at  Heis;ham,  near  Norwich; 
and  in  this  retirement  he  ended  his  life  Septembers,  1656, 
in  his  82d  year.  He  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  that 
parith  without  any  memorial :  for  in  his  will  he  has  this  paf- 
fage,  "  I  do  net  hold  God's  houfe  a  meet  rcpofitory  fot  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  greateft  faints." 

He  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  learning,  and  of  as  great  meeknefs,  modeity,  and  piety. 
He  was  fo  gieat  a  lover  of  ftudy,  that  he  earneftlv  wifhed  his 
health  would  have  allowed  him  to  do  it  even  to  excefs.  His 
work,  befides  the  "  Satires"  above  mentioned,  make  in  all 
five  volumes  in  folio  and  4to ;  and  <4  are  filled,"  fays  Mr, 
Bayle,  "with  fine  thoughts,  excellent  morality,  and  a  great 
deal  of  piety.*1  His  writings  mew,  that  he  was  very  zealous 
againft  popery  ;  neither  was  he  more  favourable  to  thole  who 
feparated  from  the  mother-church  without  an  extreme  ne- 
ceffity.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  proteftants,  and  wrote 
fomething  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  them. 

Two  of  his  pieces  were  publifhed  in  1662,  with  Dury's 
**Irenicorum  Tra&atuum  Prodromus."  His  "  Mifcellane- 
ous  Letters'*  are,  in  the  judgement  or  Mr.  Bayle,  very  good  : 
they  are  without  date  ;  but,  being  dedicated  to  prince  Henry, 
we  may  conclude  they  were  written  before  1613,  becaufe  that 
prince  died  November  6,  1612.  He  obferves,  in  his  epiftle 
dedicatory,  that  it  was  not  as  yet  ufuai  in  England  to  publilh 
difcourfes  in  forms  of  letters,  as  was  done  in  other  nations. 
In  the  catalogue  of  his  Works  is  a  fatyrical  piece,  intituled, 
**  Mundus  idem,  &  alter,  &c."  that.is,  "The  World  different, 
yet  the  fame."  This  is,  as  Mr.  Bayle  fays,  a  learned  and  in- 
genious fl£lion,  wherein  he  defcribes  the  vicious  manner;  of 
ieveral  nations  ;  the  drunkennefs  of  one,  the  lewdnels  of  ano- 
ther, &c.  and  does  not  fpare  the  court  of  Rome.  We  cannot 
find  out  in  what  year  it  was  firft  .published  ;  but  it  was  re- 
printed at  Utrecht,  1643,  in  i2mo.  to  which  edition,  adorned 
with  maps,  is  joined,  becaufe  of  the  conformity  of  the  matter, 
Campanula's  "  City  of  the  Sun,"  and  the  "  New  Atalamis" 
of  Chancellor  Bacon.  Gabriel  Naude  fays  of  his  work,  that 
"  it  is  calculated  lefs  to  divert  the  readers  than  to  inflame 
their  minds  with  the  love  of  virtue."  Our  aurhor  did  not 
approve  of  Eng'Uh  gentlemen  travelling  into  foreign  countries,; 
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and  compofed  a  book  on  that  (ubjeftj  which  he  dedicated  to 
lord  Denny  his  patron.  It  is  intituled,  "  Quo  vadis  ?  or  a 
juft  Cenfure  of  Travel,  as  it  is  commonly  undertaken  by  the 
Gentlemen  of  our  Nation." 

HALL  (JOHN),  born  at  Durham,  in  Auguft   1627,  a^"ter 

one  year  fpent  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  renioved  to 

Gray's  inn,  London,  where    he   was  called   to  the   bar  ;  but 

entering  into  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  writing  on  fubjccls 

of  that  fort,  he  attracted  the   notice  of  parliament,  who  fent 

Jiim'  into  Scotland  to  attend  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  afterwards 

diftinguiihed  him  by  other   marks  of  favour:  but,  being  too 

much  addicted  to  pleafure,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  its  indulgence  ; 

and    returning  to  his  native  city  of  Durham,  died  there,   Au- 

guit  i,  1656.     In  1646  (during  his   fhort   rehdence  at  Cam- 

bridge), 'being  then   but  nineteen  .years  of  age,  he  published 

c'  Horse  Vacivse,  or  Eflayes,"  a  fufncient   proof  of  his   abili- 

ties,    His  poems  came  out  the  fame  year.     He  publifhed  thfc 

firft  englifh   verlion   of  Longinus,   which  he  intituled  "  The 

Height  of  Eloquence,  Lond.  1652."  8vo.     This  he  tranflated 

from  the  greek,  as  he    alfo  did  "  Hierocles  upon  the  Golden 

Verfts  of  Pythagoras  ;"  before   which   is  an  account  of.   the 

ingenious    translator   and  his  works,  by  John  Davis  of  Kid- 

welly,   by  whom    it   was   published    in    1657,  8vo.      More  of 

him  and  his  .writings  may  be  feen  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  ad 

Kd.  Vol.  I.  p.  534.     Several  of  his  poems  are  preferred  in  the 

c'  Sdcft  Colleclion,"  reprinted  from  a  little  volume   (intituled, 

"  Poems  by  John  Hall,  Cambridge,  printed  by  Roger  Daniel, 

Printer  to   the  Univerfitie,    1646,  for  J,  Rothwell  at  the  Sun 

in  St   Paul's   Church-Yard,    to    which   in    1647    was    added 

c   The  Second  Booke   of  Divine  Poems  by  J.  H."}   which   is 

now  become  exceedingly  fcarce.     Recommendatory  verfes  are 

prefixed  to   it  by  Jo.  Pawfon   -Jiis  tutor),  H.  More,   W.  Dil- 

Jingham,    WT  'Harrington,    Ja.  Windet,    R.   Marfhall,    T. 

Simthiby,   and  Edw.  Holland. 

H.-LL  (HENRY),  M.  A.  born  in  London  in  1716,  was 
fent  early  to  Eton,  admitted  on  the  foundation  in  1729;  and 
cleftcd  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1735,  'where  of 
courie  h  became  a  fellow  in  173^,  and  took  the  degrees  in 
arts.  Being  recommended  by  Dr.  Chapman  to  archbiihop 
Potter,  his  grace  appointed  him  his  librarian  at  Lambeth  in 
J  7-1-8,  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Jones.  In  that  ftation  he 
continued  till  the  death  of  his  patron  in  1/47;  when  arch- 
biihop  Herring,  who  fucceedecl  to  the  primacy,  being  fenfible 
pf  his  merit  [A],  not  only  continued  him  in  that  office,  but, 

[A]  His  Gr&ce,  in  one   of  his  letters     cellent  young  man  for  my  librarian,  who 
i't  Mr.  Duncombe,  faid,  "  1  have  an  ex-     never  did  and  never  can  olftad  me." 
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on  his  taking  orders,. appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains; 
and,  in  April  1750,  collated  him  to  the  re£tory  of  Harble- 
down  (vacant  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Herring  to 
the  reclory  of  Chevening)  ;  in  November  1752,  the  archbilhop 
collated  him  allb  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne,  which  he  held  by 
difpenfatiofi;  to  which  his  grace  after\vards  added  the  iiner.ure 
reclory  of  Orpington,  in  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  one  of 
his  peculiars.  In  1756,  Mr.  Hall  vacated  Herne,  on  being 
prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Eaft  Peckham  by  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  was  much  efteemed, 
having  greatly  ailifted  their  auditor  in  digefiing  many  of  the 
records,  charters, -&c.  preferved  in  their  regifiry.  In  return, 
the  late  Dr.  Walwyn  (one  of  the  prebendaries,  who  vacated 
that  vicarage)  was  called  by  the  archbimop  to  the  reclory  of 
Great  iVIongeham,  void  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Byrch.  On  the 
cleath  of  archbishop  Herring  in  1757,  he  refigned  the  librarian- 
fhip  of  Lambeth,  and  from  that  time  refided  chiefly  at  Harbie- 
down,  in  a  large  houfe,  which  he  hired,  now  the  feat  of 
Robert  Mead  Wilmott,  Efq.  only  fon  of  Sir  Edward.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  archbifhop  Herring,  iVIr.  Hall  was  prefented 
by  his  executors  to  the  treafurerihip  of  the  cathedral  of  Wells, 
one  of  his  grace's  options..  He  was  alfo  at  firfl:  a  competitor 
for  the  precentorfhip  of  Lincoln,  an  option  of  archbifhop 
Potter  (which  Dr.  Richardfon  gained  in  1760  by  a  decree  of 
the  Houfe  of  Lords);  but  foon  withdrew  his  claim,  well- 
grounded  as  it  feemed.  His  learning  and  abilities  were  great, 
but  not  fuperior  to  his  modefty  ;  and  by  his  fingular  affability 
he  obtained  the  love  and  eiteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
charitable  attention  to  his  poor  paiithioners,  efpeciaily  when 
they  were  ill,  was  conftant  and  exemplary.  At  archbimop 
Seeker's  primary  vifitation  at  Canterbury,  in  1758,  Mr  Hall 
was  *'  pitched  upon"  :  his  Grace's  official  expreffiou)  to  preach 
before  him  at  St.  Margaret's  church,  which  he  did  from  A£ts 
xvii.2i.  *'  For  all  the  Athenians  and  ftrangers  which  were 
there  fpent  their  time  in  nothing  elfe,  but  to  tell  or  hear 
fome  new  thing."  He  died  a  bachelor,  at  Harbledown, 
Nov.  2,  1763,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  ihort  ilJneis, 
occaiioned  by  a  violent  fvvelling  in  the  neck,  which  could 
not  be  accounted  for  by  the  eminent  phyficians  who  attended 
him.  He  was  buried  under  the  communion-table,  at  Harble- 
down churchurch,  without  any  epitaph. 

HALL  (JOHN),  a  iurgeon  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  He 
refided  at  Maidftone  in  Kent,  and  tranfhted  fevcrai  chirurgical 
treatiies,  of  which  an  account  may  be  found  inbifhop  Tanner, 
Hail  was  alto  author  of  a  book  of  hymns,  with  mulical  notes. 

HALL  (JACOB),  a  celebrated  rope-dancer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  fecond.  His  eloquence  and  fymnietry  of  perfon 
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were  fo  remarkable,  an&  were  united  with  fo  much.ftrength 
and  agility,  that  he  captivated  many  of  the  females  belonging 
to  that  licentious  Court,  and  in  particular  the  dutchefs  of 
Cleveland,  from  whom  he  received  a  penfion. 

HALL  (RICHARD),  an  JEnglifh  divine  of  the  roman  com- 
munion, who  left  England,  it  is  faid,  in  confequence  of  the 
penal  laws  then  exacted  againft  the  papiils  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
He  went  to  the  fpanifh  Netherlands,  and  was  profeffor  of  di- 
vinity at  Douay.  He  published  ieveral  books,  and  died  in  the 
year  1604. 

HALLE  (PETER),  prcferTor  of  canon  law  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  September 
8,  1611.  He  ftudied  philofophy,  the  law,  and  divinity,  for 
five  years  ,in  the  univerfity  of  Caen ;  and  alib  applied  himfelf 
to  poetry,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle  -Anthony  Halle, 
who  was  an  eminent  poet,  with  inch  fuccefs,  that  he  gained 
the  prizes  in  the  poetical  exercifes  that  are  performed  every 
year  in  thefe  two  cities,  "  to  the  honour  of  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  This  procured  him  fo 
much  reputation,  that,  though  he  was  flill  very  young,  he 
was  choien  teacher-  of  rhetoric  in  the  univerlity  of  Caen. 
Some  time  after,  being  re&or  of  the  univerfity,  he  made  an 
oration  to  M.  Seguier,  chancellor  of  France,  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  fupprefs  fome  .popular  infurre&ions;  which  was 
fo  much  approved  by  that  head  of  the  law,  that  he  received  a 
"doctor  of  law's  cap  from  his  hands  in  1640*  He  attended  M. 
Seguier  to  Paris,  and  gained' fuch  reputation  by  fome  pieces  he 
publiihed,  that  they  offered  him  the  mafterfhip  of  five  dif- 
ferent colleges;  and  he  was  incorporated  in  his  abfence  (a 
very  unufual  thing)  into  the  body  of  the  univerfity,  1641. 
He  was  made  king's  poet,  and  reader  of  the  latin  and  greek • 
tongues  in  the  royal  college,  1646.  His  ftrong  application 
to  itudy  having  ruined  his  health,  he  was  obliged  to  reft  for 
two  years,  in  order  to  recover  it.  He  afterwards  refolved  to 
raife  the  glory  of  the  faculty  of  the  law,  which  was  miferably 
funk;  and,  in"  1655,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  regius  profeifor 
of  the  canon  law,  when  he  vigoroufly  began,  and,  though  he 
met  with  great  difficulties,  fuccefsfully  executed  what  he  had 
refolved. 

Befides  "  Canonical  Inftitutions,"  which  he  publifhed  in 
1685,  he  wrote  alfo  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  feveral  treadles 
upon  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  as,  concerning  councils,  the 
.Pope's  authority,  the  regale,  fimony,  ufury,  cenfures,  re- 
gular perfons,  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  matrimony,  laft  wills 
and  teftaments,  &c.  He  had  publifhed  in  1655,  8vo.  "A 
Collection  of  Latin  Poems  and  Orations,"  He  died  Decem- 
ber 27?  1689. 

HALLE 
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HALLE  (ANTONY),  profeffbr  of  eloquence  at  the  uni- 
verfitv  of  Caen,  and  one  of  the  beft  latin  poets  of  his  age.  He 
publifhecl  fome  treatifes,  a  "  Latin  Grammar/'  and  various 
pieces  of  poetry.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1675,  at  l^e  aSe  °^ 
eighty-threee. 

HALLE  (CLAUDE  GUY),  a  french  painter  of  no  mean 
eminence,  and  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painters,  at  Paris. 
He  adorned  many  of  the  public  edifices,  in  and  near  Paris, 
with  his  works,  particularly  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  fweetnefs  of  manners,  and  died  univer- 
fally  lamented  in  1736,  aged  eighty-five. 

HALLER  (ALBERT),  an  illuftrious  phyfician,  who  died 
at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  December  12,  1777,  in  his  75th  year. 
While  profelTor  of  medicine  at  Gottingen,  he  filled  fucceffively 
the  botanical,  chemical,  and  anatomical,  chairs  ;  and  railed  the 
reputation  of  that  univerfity  to  a  very  high  pitch.  He  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  mofl  acute,  various,  and  original, 
genius,  that  has  appeared  in  the  medical  world  fince  Boerhaave. 
His  fhidies,  however,  were  not  confined  to  medicine:  he 
wrote  many  ingenious  moral  eifays,  fome  theological  tracts, 
and  a  few  odes,  which,  for  elegance  of  di&ion  and  harmony 
of  numbers,  are  not  reckoned  inferior  to  any  poetical  pro- 
ductions in  the  german  language.  In  1760,  he  retired  to 
Bern,  where  he  was  elected  a  1'enator,  and  enjoyed  the  firii 
authority  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  till  the  time 
of  his  death. 

HALLEY  (EDMUND),  a  inoft  eminent  Englifh.  philo- 
fopher  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  the  purifh  ot  St.  Leonard, 
Shoreditch,  near  London,  October  29,  1656.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  citizen  in  Winchefler-flreet,  put  him  to  St.  Paul's 
ichool  under  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Gale ;  where  he  not 
only  excelled  in  all  parts  of  claffical  learning,  but  made  an 
uncommon  advance  in  mathematics ;  fo  much  that,  as  Wood 
fays,  he  had  perfectly  learnt  the  ufe  of  the  celeitia!  globe,  and 
could  make  a  complete  dial;  and  we  are  informed  by  Halley 
himfelf,  that  he  obferved  the  change  of  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  at  London  in  1672,  that  is,  one  year  before 
he  left  fchool.  In  1673,  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  prac- 
tical and  geometrical  aftronomy,  in  which  he  was  greatly  af- 
iiHed  by  a  curious  apparatus  of  inftrmnents,  which  his  father, 
willing  to  encourage  his  foil's  genius,  had  purchafed  for  him. 
At  nineteen,  he  began  to  oblige  the  public  with  new  ob- 
fervations  and  difcoveries,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to  the  end 
of  a  very  long  life.  It  would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds,  pro- 
pofed  in  thefe  memoirs,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  Halley 's 
productions ;  and  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  as  clear  a 

notion. 
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notion  of  the  man  from  a  relation  of  fome  of  the  mod  con- 
fiderable.  Beiides  particular  observations,  made  from  time  to 
time,  upon  the  celeftial  phenomena,  he  had,  from  bis  firft 
admiffion  into  college,  puriued  a  general  fcheme  for  afcertain- 
ing  the  true  places  of  the  fixed  {tars,  and  thereby  correcting 
the  errors  of  Tycho  Brahe.  His  original  view  was  to  carry  on 

-  O  . 

the   defiga  of  that  firft  reftorer   of  aftronomy,  by  completing 
the  catalogue  of  thole  ftars  from  his  own   obfervations  ;  but, 
upon  farther  enquiry,  finding  this  province  taken  up  by  He- 
velius   and    Flamftead,    he  dropped    that  purfuit,  and  formed 
another;  which    was,    to   per  feel    the    whole  fcheme   of  the 
heavens  by   the  addition    of  the  ftars  which  lie    fo  near  the 
fouth  pole  that  they  could   not  be  obfei  ved  by  thoie  aftrono- 
nomers,  as  never  riling  above  the  horizon  either  at  Dantzick 
or  Greenwich.     With  this   view  he    left  the  univerfity,  be- 
fore he  had  taken  a  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  Sir  Jofeph 
Willhmfon,  then   fecretary  of  ftate,  and  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore, 
furveyor,   both  encouragers   ofthefe  ftudies;  who  applauding 
his   purpofe,   mentioned   it   to    Charles  II.        The   king   was 
much  pieafed  with   the  thing,  and  immediately  recommended 
him  to   the  Eaft- India    company,  who    thereupon    promifed 
to  fupply  him  with  all  the    accommodations  and  conveniences 
they   could,  and  to   carry    him  to    St.  Helena,  then  in  their 
pofleilion    by    a   grant  from    the  crown,    which    he    pitched 
upon   as  a    proper   fituation.  for  his  deiign.     Accordingly    he 
.embarked   for  that   iiland,  November    1676;    and,     arriving 
there  fafely  in  three   months,  ftuck  clofe  to  his  telefcope,   till 
lie  finilhcd    his    talk,    and  completed   his    catalogue.       This 
done,  he  returned  to  England,    November  1678  ;  and,  having 
delineated  a  planifphere,  wherein  he  laid  down  the  exaft  places 
'  of  all  the  ftars  near  the  fouth  pole,  from  his  own  oblervations, 
he   preferred   it,  with    a    fhort  deicription,    to    his    majeftv. 
Among  thefe  ftars  there  appeared   (Much  was   his  addrefs)   the 
'*  ConMellaticn    of  the  Royal  Oak,"    with  this  deicription: 
*'  Robur  Carolinum  in   perpetuam  fub   iliius   latebris  fervati 
Caroli  Sccundi   Magnae   Britanniae  Regis  memoriam,  in  cce- 
Jura  merito  tranilatum."     The  king  was  greatly  fatisfied  with 
Halley,  and  gave  him,  ar  his  own  requeft,  a  letter  of  mandamus 

to  the  univeriitv  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  ivj.  A.  the  words 

•     i 
of  which  are,  that    'his  maiefty  has  received  a  good  account 

of  his  learning  as  to  the  mathematics  and  ailronomy,  whereof 
lie  has  gotten  a  good  teftimony  by ,  the  obfervations  he  has 
made  during  his  abode  in  the  iiland  of  St.  Helena."  1  his 
letter  was  da'ed  November  18,  and  the  fume  month  he  was 
alfo  choien  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed  his  catalogue 
of  thefe  fouthern  ftars  merited  particular  honour :  it  was  an 
entirely-new  acquifition  to  the  aftrqnqmicai  world,  and 
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ir.ight  not  unaptly  be  called  "Coelum  Auftrale  eo  ufque  in- 
coo;nitum  ;"  and  thence  he  acquired  a  juft  claim  to  the  title, 
which,  by  Flamftead,  was  not  long  after  given  him,  the 
Southern  Tycho. 

In  1697.  he  \vas  pitched  upon  bv  the  Royal  Society  to  go 
to  Dantzick,  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  Hevelius  the  conful,  to 
adju'ft  a  difpute  between  him  and  our  Hooke,  about  the  pre- 
ference of  plain  or  glafs  fights  in  aflrofcopical  inftruments. 
He  fet  out  May  14  of  this  year,  with  a  letter  recommenda- 
tory from  "that  fociety,  and  arrived  at  that  city  on  the  26th. 
He  waited  on  the  coniul  immediately,  and,  after  foine  con- 
»verfation,  agreed  to  enter  upon  the  bufinefs  of  his  vifit  that 
fame  night;  on'  which,  and  every  night  afterwards,  when 
the  (ky  permitted,  the  two  allronomers  made  their  obferva- 
tions  together  till  July  18,  when  Halley  left  Dantzick,  and 
returned  to  England.  Here  he  continued  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  following  year.  1 680 ;  when  lie  let  out  upon  what  is  ufualiy 
called  the  grand  tour,  accompanied  by  the  celebrated  iX1r. 
Nelfon5  who  had  been  his  fchool-fellow,  and  was  his  friend. 
They  crofled  the  water  in  December  to  Calais ;  and,  in  the 
mid- way  thence  to  Paris,  .rlalley  had,  firft  of  any  one,  a 
fight  of  the  remarkable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond 
time  that  year  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had,  the  No- 
vember before,  feen  it  in  its  defcent,  and  now  haftened  to 
complete  his  obiervations  upon  it,  in  viewing  it  from  the 
Royal  Obfervatoty  of  France.  That  building  had  been 
linii'hed  not  many  years  before;  and  Halley's  delign  in  this 
part  of  his  tour  was  to  fettle  a  friendly  correipondence  between 
the  two  royal  aftronomers  of  Greenwich  and  Paris ;  watch- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  all  occafions  of  improving  himfelf 
under  fo  great  a  mafter.  as  Carlini,  as  he  had  done  before  under 
Hevelius.  From  Paris  he  went  with  his  fellow-traveller  bv 

rf 

the  way  of  Lyons  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  the 
year  1681;  but  his  affairs  then  calling  him  home,  he  left 
Mr.  Nelfon  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  England,  after  making 
fome  ftay  a  fecond  time  at  Paris. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Tooke,  auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  took  a  houle 
at  liTmgton,  near  London,  where  he  immediately  fet  up  his 
tube  and  fextant,  and  eagerly  purfued  his  favourite  (tudy. 
In  1683,  he  publiilied  his  "Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Magneticai  Compafs/'  wherein  he  fuppofes,  "  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth  to  be  one  great  magnet,  having  four  mag- 
netical  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  &c."  The  fame  year 
aifo,  he  entered  early  upon  a  new  method  of  finding  out  the 
longitude  by  a  inoit  accurate  obfervaticn  of  the  moon's  mo^ 
(ica.:  His  purfuics  are  faid  to  have  been  interrupted  about 
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this  time  by  the  death  of  his  father,  who,  having  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  fire  of  London,  as  well  as  by  a  fecond  mar- 
riage into  which  he  had  imprudently  entered,  was  found  to 
have  wafted  his  fortunes.  He  foon,  however,  refumed  his 
ufual  occupations  ;  for,  January  1614,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
\ipon  the  fubjec~t  of  Kepler's  fefquialterate  proportion,  and, 
after  fome  meditation,  concluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal 
force  muft  decreafe  in  proportion  to  the  fquaresof  the  diftances 
reciprocally.  He  found  himfelf,  however,  unable  to  make  it 
out  in  any  geometrical  way,  and  therefore  firft  applied  to  Mr. 
Hooke  and  Sir  Chriilopher  Wren  ;  who  not  affording  him 
any  affiilance,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  Mr.  Newton,  who 
fupplied  him  fully  with  what  he  had  fo  ardently  fought.  But 
Halley,  having  now  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  could  not 
reft,  till  he  had  prevailed  with  the  owner  to  enrich  the  public 
therewith;  and  to  this  interview  the  world  is  in  fome  meafurc 
indebted  for  the  "  Principia  Mathetnatica  Philofophiae  Na- 
Uiralis.'*  The  "  Principia"  were  publifhed  in  1686;  and 
Halley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  impreffion  by  the  di- 
rection of  die  Royal  Society,  prefented  it  to  James  II.  with 
a  difcourfe  of  his  own,  giving  a  general  account  of  the  aftro- 
nomical  part  of  that  book.  He  aifo  t wrote  a  very  elegant 
copy  of  verfes  in  latin,  which  are  prefixed  to  the  "  Principia." 
The  fame  year  he  undertook  to  explain  the  caufe  of  a  na- 
tural phenomenon,  which  had,  till  then,  baffled  the  refearches 
of  the  ableft  geographers.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is  ob- 
ferved  not  to  iwell  in  the  leaft,  although  there  is  no  viiible 
difcharge  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  water  which  runs  into 
it  from  nine  large  rivers,  befides  feveral  fmall  ones,  and  the 
conftant  fetting  in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  Streights. 
His  folution  of  this  difficulty  gave  fo  much  fatisfaclion  to  the 
fociety,  that  he  received  orders  to  profecute  thefe  enquiries. 
He  did  fo  ;  and  having  (hewn,  by  the  moft  accurate  experi- 
ments, how  that  great  increafe  of  water  was  actually  carried 
off  in  vapours  raifed  by  the  a6tion  of  the  fun  and  wind  upon 
the  furface,  he  proceeded  with  the  like  fuccefs  to  point  out 
the  method  ufed  by  nature  to  return  the  faid  vapours  into 
the  fea.  This  circulation  he  fuppofes  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  winds  driving  thefe  vapours  to  the  mountains  ;  where,  be- 
ing collected,  they  form  iprings,  which  uniting  become  ri- 
vulets or  brooks,  and  many  of  thefe  again  meeting  in  the  val- 
leys grow  into  large  rivers,  emptying  themfelves  at  laft  into 
the  fea:  thus'  demon ftratmg,  in  the  moft  beautiful  manner, 
the  way  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  receipt  and  expence  is 
continually  preferved  in  the  univerfal  ocean.  Mr.  Kalley  (till 
continued  to  give  his  labours  to  the  world  by  the  canal  cf  the 
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"  Philolofophical  TranfaSions,"  of  which,  for  many  years, 
his  pieces  were  the  chief  ornament  and  fuppqrt. 

Halley  publifhed  his  4<  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the 
Magnetical  Compafs,**  as  we  have  already  obferved,  in  1683; 
which,  though  it  was  well  received  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
he  found  upon  a  review  liable  to  great  and  infuperable  ob- 
jections. Yet  the  phenomena  of  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
upon  which  it  is  raifed,  being  fo  many  certain  and  indifputed 
fa<Sts,  he  fpared  no  pains  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  all  the  obferva- 
tions, relating  to  it,  he  could  poffibly  come  at.  To  this  end 
he  procured  an  application  to  be  made  to  king  William,  who 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  Paramour  Pink,  Auguft 
19,  1698  ;  with  exprefs  orders  to  fcek  by  obfervations  the  dif- 
covery of  the  rule  of  the  variations,  and,  as  the  words  of  his 
commiffion  run,  "  to  call  at  his  majeily's  fettlements  in 
America,  and  make  fuch  farther  obfervations  as  are  neceflary 
for  the  better  laying  down  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  thole 
places,  and  to  attempt  the  difcovery  of  what  land  lies  to  the 
fouth  of  the  Weftern  ocean."  He  fet  out  on  this  attempt 
November  24th  following,  and  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  crofs 
the  line;  but  his  men  growing  {ickly  and  untra£lable,  and 
his  firft  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned  home  in  June 
1699  After  getting  his  lieutenant  tried  and  cafhired,  he  fet 
oft,  September  following,  a  fecond  time,  having  the  fame 
(hip  with  another  of  lets  bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the 
command.  He  traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one 
hemifphere  to  another,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go  ;  and,  in  his  way  back,  touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  coaff. 
of  Brazil,  Cape  Verd,  Barbadoes,  Madeiras,  the  Canaries, 
the  coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes,  arriving  in 
England  in  September  1700.  Having  thus  furnifhed  himfelf 
with,  a  competent  number  of  cbfervations,  he  publifhed  in 
1701  '*  A  General  Chart,  f he  wing  at  one  View  the  Variation 
of  the  Compafs  in  all  thofe  Seas,  where  the  Englifh  Navi- 
gators were  acquainted;"  and  hereby,  firft  of  any  one,  laid  a 
lure  foundation  for  the  difcovery  of  the  law  or  rule  whereby 
the  faid  variation  changes  all  over  the  world. 

Halley  had  been  at  home  little  more  than  half  a  year,  when 
he  went  in  the  fame  fhip,  with  another  exprefs  commiffion. 
from  the  king,  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  the  tides  in  every 
part  of  the  Britilh  channel  at  home,  and  to  take  the  longitude 
and  latitude  of  the  principal  head-lands,  in  order  to  lay  down 
the  coaft  truly.  Thele  orders  were  executed  with  his  ufual 
expedition  and  accuracy  ;  and  foon  after  his  return  he  pub- 
limed,  in  1702,  a  large  map  of  the  Britiih  channel.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  having  refolved  to  make  a  convenient 
and  fafe  harbour  for  flapping  in  that  part  of  his  dominions 
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which  borders  upon  the  Adriatic,  Halley  was  fent  this  year  by 
queen  Anne  to  view  the  two  ports  on  the  Dalmatian  coaft, 
lying  to  that  Tea.  He  embarked  November  27,  went  over  to 
Holland,  and  p^fTmg  thence  through  Germany  to  Vienna, 
proceeded  to  Iftria,  with  a  view  of  entering  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  emperor's  defign  ;  but,  fome  oppofition  being 
given  to  it  by  the  dutch,  it  was  laid  afide :  neverthelefs,  the 
emperor  prefented  him  with  a  rich  diamond  ring  from  his 
own  finger,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  high  commendation, 
written  with  his  own  hand  to  queen  Anne.  Fie  was  like  wife 
received  with  great  refpeft  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  by 
prince  Eugene,  and  the  principal  officers  of  that  court.  Pre- 
fently  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  difpatched  again 
upon  the  fame  bufinefs ;  and,  paffing  through  Ofnaburgh  and 
Hanover,  arrived  at  Vienna,  and  was  prefented  the  fame 
evening  to  the  emperor,  who  dire&ly  fent  his  chief  engineer 
to  attend  him  to  Iftria. 

He  returned  to  England  November  1703  ;  and,  Wallis  be- 
ing deceafed  a  few  weeks  before,  Halley  was"  appointed  Sa- 
vilian  profeflbr  of  geometry  at  Oxford  in  his  room,  and  had 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon  him  by  that  univerlity. 
He  was  fcarcely  fettled  at  Oxford,  when  Aldrich,  dean  of 
Chnft-churcb,  engaged  him  to  tranilate  into  latin  from  the 
arabic  a  Apollonius  de  Seftione  Rationis."  At  the  fame 
time,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus,  he  ra- 
ftered the  two  books,  which  are  loft,  of  the  fame  author, 
"  De  Se&ione  Spatii;"  and  the  xvhole  was  pubiiihecl  by  him 
in  one  volume  8vo,  at  Oxford,  1706.  Afterwards  he  took  a 
lliare  with  his  colleague,  Dr.  David  Gregory,  in  preparing 
for  the  prefs  the  fame  Apcllonius's  "Conies;"  and  ven- 
tured to  fupply  the  whole 8th  book,  which  is  loll,  of  the  ori- 
ginal. He  likewife  added  Serenus  on  the  '*  Section  of  the 
Cylinder  and  Cone,"  printed  from  the  original  greek,  with 
a 'latin  translation  j  and  published  the  whole,  1710,  in  folio  • 
not  to  mention,  that  in  the  midfc  of  all  thefe  publications  the 
"  Mifcellanea  Curiofa,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.  had  come  out  under 
his  direction  in  1708.  In  1713,  he  fucceeded  Dr.  afterwards 
Sir,  Hans  Sloan,  in  the  poft  of  iecretary  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
and,  upon  the  death  of  Flamftead,  in  1719,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him -at  Greenwich  by  George  1.  which  made  Halley, 
that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  for  the  proper  buiinefs  of  his 
iituation,  relign  the  poft  of  iecretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1721. 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  the  late  king,  his  confort  'queen 
Caroline  thought  proper  to  make  a  vilit  at  the  Royal  Qbler- 
Vatory;  and,  being  pleated  with  every  thing  fhe  faw,  took 
notice  that  Dr-  Halley  had  formerly  ferved  the  crown  as  a 
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captain  in  the  navy;  and  (he  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of 
his  half-pay  for  that  commiffion,  which  he  enjoyed  from  that 
time  during  his  life.  An  offer  was  alfo  made  him  of  being 
appointed  mathematical  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land ;  but  he  declined  that  honour,  by  reafon  of  his  advanced 
age,  and  becaufe  he  deemed  the  ordinary  attendance  upon 
that  employ  not  confident  with  the  performance  of  his  duty 
at  Greenwich.  Auguft  1729,  he  was  admitted  as  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  About  1737, 
he  was  feized  with  a  paralytic  diforder  in  his  right  hand, 
which,  it  is  faid,  was  the  fir  ft  attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his 
conftitution:  however,  he  came  as  ufual  once  a  week  till 
within  a  little  while  before  his  death,  to  fee  his  friends  in 
town  on  Thurfday,  before  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society. 
His  paralytic  diforder  i recreating,  his  ilrength  gradually  wore 
away,  and  he  came  at  length  to  be  wholly  fupported  by 
1'uch  cordials  as  were  ordered  by  his  phyfician  Dr.  Mead. 
He  expired  as  he  fat  in  his  chair,  without  a  groan,  January 
14,  1741-2,  in  his  86fh  year. 

HALLIFAX  (SAMUEL),  bifnop  of  St.  Afaph,  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  abilities.  He  was  the  eldell  fon  of  an 
apothecary  at  Chefterfield,  and  educated  at,  Jefus  College, 
Cambridge.  He  was  regius  profeiTor  of  Civil  Law  in  that 
Univerfity,  and  acquired  i^reat  reputation  by  his  "  Analylis 
of  the  Civil  Law."  In  1781,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Glou- 
cefter,  and,  in  1787,  bifnop  of  St.  Afaph.  His  fennons,  at 
bifhop  Warburton's  lectures,  have  been  defervedly  admired ; 
lie  was  alfo  an  incomparable  civilian,  and  remarkable  for  his 
acutenefs  as  a  public  fpeaker.  Dr.  Hallifax  alfo  publifhed  an 
analyfis  of  Butler's  Analogv,  which  is  written  with  great  elo- 
loquence,  and  evinces  much  profound  thinking.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  fixty  in  1790. 

HAMBERGER  (GEORGE  ALBERT),  a  native  of  Fran- 
conia,  and  an  eminent  mathematician.  He  publifhed  many 
valuable  pieces  on  philosophical  fubjecls,  and  particularly  on 
Optics  and  Hydraulics.  He  died  at  Jena  in  1726. 

HAMBERGER  (GEORGE  CHRISTOPHER),  member  of 
the  Univerfity  of  Gottingen,  publifhed  a  number  of  bool.s 
on  various  fubjecls;  and  feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  conli- 
derable  talents  and  erudition.  He  is  beft  known  in  the  lite- 
rary world  by  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Orpheus,  in  which 
he  was  materially  affifted  by  Gefner.  He  was  born  in  1726, 
and  died  in  1773. 

HAMEL  (JOHN  BAPTISTE  DU),  a  French  philofopher 
and  divine,  was  born  at  Vire  in  Lower  Normandy,  1614. 
He  pavTed  through  his  fir  ft  flu  dies  at  Caen,  and  his  courie 
of  rhetoric  and  philofophy  at  Paris.  At  eighteen,  he  wrote 
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a  treatife,   in  which  he  explained,  in  a  very  fimple  manner, 
and  by  one  or  two  figures,  Theodofius's   three   books    upon 
Spherics  ;   to  which  he   added  a  tract  upon  Trigonometry  ex- 
tremely fhort  yet  precious,  and  defigned  as 'an  introduction  to 
aftronomy.     In   one   of  his  latter   works  he  obferves,  that  he 
was   prompted  by  the  vanity  natural  to  a  young  man  to  pub- 
lifh  this  book  :  but,  as  Fontene'le  remarks,  there  are  few  perfons 
of  that  age  capable  of  fuch  an  inftance  of  vanity.     At   nine- 
teen, he  entered  himfelf  in  the  congregation  of  the   oratory, 
where  he  continued  ten  years,  and  left  it  in  order  to  be  curate 
of  Neuilli  upon  the  Marne-     He  applied  in  the  mean  time  in- 
tenfely  to  ftudy,   and  diftinguiihed    himfelf  greatly  by  pub- 
lilhing  works    upon  aftronomy   and  philofophy.       In    1666, 
Colbert  propofed  to  Lewis  XIV.   a  fcheme,  which  was   ap- 
proved by  his  niajefty,  for  eftablifhing  a  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences;  and  appointed  our  author  fecfetary  of  it.     in  1068, 
he   attended  M.  Colbert  de  CroifTy,   plenipotentiary  for  the 
peace  at  Aix  la  Chapelle;    and,    upon  the  conclusion  of  it,  ac- 
companied him  in  his  embafly  to  England,  where  he  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  moil  eminent  perfons  of  this  nation, 
particularly  with  Boyle,  Ray,  and  Willis.     Thence  he  went 
over  to  Holland,    and  fo  returned  to  France,  having  made  a 
great  number  of  ufeful  obfervations  in  his  Travels.     In  1678, 
his  "  Philofophia  Vetus  &  Nova,  ad  Ufum  Scholce   accom- 
modata  in  Regia  Burgundia  pertractata,"  was  printed  at  Paris 
in  4  vols.  i2mo  ;   and,   in  1681,  enlarged  and  reprinted  there 
in  fix.     This   work,  which  was  done  by  the  order  of  M. 
Colbert,  contains   a  judicious    collection  of   the  ancient  and 
modern  opinions  in  philofophy.      Several  years  after  its  pub- 
lication, the   Jefuits  carried  it  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  taught 
it  with  fuccefs  ;   and   father  Bovet,    a   miffionary  in  China, 
wrote  to  Europe,  that  when  his  brethren  and  himfelf  engaged 
in  drawing  up  a  fyftem   of  philofophy  in  the  Tartarian  lan- 
guage for  the  emperor,  one  of  their  chief  aids  was  Du  Hamel's 
"  Philofophia  &  Aftronomica  :"  and  they  were  then   highly 
valued,   though   the   improvements   in    philofophy  fince   his 
time  have  brought   them  into   difcredit,   by   rendering  them 
of  little  ufe.     In   1697,  he  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  of 
the  Royal   Academy  of  Sciences,    which  by   his  recommen- 
dation he  procured    for   M.    de    Fontenelle.     He  had  fome 
years  before  this  devoted    himfelf  to  divinity,  and  publifhed 
large  works  in  this  way.     However,  he  did  not  lofe  all  care 
of  his  former  ftydies,  but  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1698,  "  Re- 
giae    Scientiarum    Academic  Hiftoria,"  ^to,  in  four  books  ; 
which,  being  greatly  liked,  he  afterwards  augmented  with  two 
books  more.     It  contains  an  account  of- the   foundation   of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its  Tranfa&ions,   from 
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1666  to  1700,  and  is  now  the  moil  ufeful  of  any  of  his 
works  relating  to  philofophy;  as  perhaps  the  moil  ufeful 
which  he  publifhed  in  theology,  is  his  Jaft  work  printed  at 
Paris,  1706,  in  folio,  and  intituled.;  '*  Bibiia  Sacra  Vulgatae 
Editionis,  nna  cum  ielectis  ex  optimis  quibufcjue  interpre- 
tibus  notis,  prolegomenis,  novis  tabulis  chronologicis  &: 
geographic  is."  « 

He  died  at  Paris  Anguft  6,  1796,  without  any  ficicnefs, 
and  of  mere  old  age,  being  almofl  eighty-three.  Though  he 
had  quitted  his  cure  at,  Neuiili  in  1663,  yet  he  went  every  year 
to  viiit  his  old  flock  ;  and  the  day  he  fpent  there  was  kept  as 
an  holy-day  by  the  whole  village.  He  was  highly  efleemed 
by  the  moft  eminent  prelates  of  France,  though  he  enjoyed 
but  very  fmall  preferments.  He  was  a  man  of  great  mo- 
clefty,  affability,  piety,  and  integrity ;  he  was  difinterefted* 
averfe  to  all  contefls,  and  exempt  from  jealoufy  and  affec- 
tation. He  wrote  Latin  with  remarkable  purity  and  ele- 
gance. 

HAMILTON  (ANTONY  COUNT),  of  an  ancient  Scotch 
family,  but  born  in  Ireland,  whence  with  his  family  he  palTed 
over  to  France  followers  of  the  fate  of  Charles  the  Second. 
At  the  Pvefloration  he  again  returned  to  England,  but  was  a 
fecond  time  compelled  to  banifhment  at  the  Revolution.  He 
was  an  elegant  and  accomplifhed  character  j  and  was  for  many", 
years  the  delight  and  ornament  of  the  mod  fplendid  circles  of 
fociety,  by  his  wit,  his  tafte,  and,  above  all,  his  writings. 
His  works  have  been  often  publifhed,  and  eonfifl  of  pieces  of 
Poetry,  Fairy  Tales,  and  "  Memoirs  of  the  Count  de  Gram- 
mont,*'  all  of  which  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  The  Fairy  Tales 
were  intended  as  a  refined  piece  ot  ridicule  on  the  paffion  for  the 
marvellous,  which  made  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments 
fo  eagerly  read  at  their  firir.  appearance*  The  Memoirs  of 
Granimont  will  always  excite  curiofity,  as  giving  a  linking 
and  too  faithful  detail  of  the  difiblute  manners  of  Charles  the 
Second's  Court,  Count  Hamilton  died  at  St.  Germains  in 
1720,  aged  ieventy-four. 

HAMILTON  (GEORGE).,  earl  of  Orkney,  a  brave  ge- 
neral, and  fifth  foil  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  He  greatly  diftm- 
gmfhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  arw  at  many  lieges 
and  battles.  William  the  Third  made  him  a  peer  of  Scot- 
land. On  the  acceflion  of  Queen  Anne,  he  ferved  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  victo- 
ries of  Blenheim  and  Malplaquet.  After  palling  through  va- 
rious honourable  employments  in  thefe  different  reigns,  he 
died  in  1737. 

HAMLET,  the  name  of  a  prince  of  Denmark,  whofe 
hiftory  is  related  in  Saxo  Grarnmaticus  the  Daniih  biftorian, 
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and  whofe  name  deferves  a  place  in  our  volumes,  as  having 
furnifhed  Shakfpeare  with  the  groundwork  of  one  of  the  fineft' 
of  his  plays. 

•  HAMMOND  (Dr.  HENRY),  a  learned  Englifli  divine, 
was  born  at  Chertfey  in  Surrey,  Auguft  18,  1605;  and  was 
the  youngeft  foil  of  Dr.  John  Hammond,  phyfician  to  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  his  godfather,  and  gave  him  his 
own  name.  He  was  educated  at  Eton-fchool,  and  fent  to 
Magdalen- college,,  Oxford,  in  1618;  of  which,  after  taking- 
his  degrees  in  a  regular  way,  he  was  elected  fellow  in  1625. 
Some  time  after,  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity ;  which  how- 
ever lie  did  not  purfue  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  having  recourfe 
to  modern  fyfiems  and  voluminous  compilations  of  men  who 
perhaps  knew  as  little  of  the  matter  as  himfelf,  but,  as  Fell 
fays,  "  by  beginning  that  fcience  at  the  upper  end,  as  con- 
ceiving it  moft  reafonable  to  fearch  for  primitive  truth  in  the 
primitive  writers,  and  not  to  fufFer  his  underftanding  to  be 
prepoiTeiTed  by  the  contrived  and  interefted  fchemes  of  modern, 
and  withal  "obnoxious,  authors."  In  1633,  he  was  prefented 
to  the  reftory  of  Penfhurfl  in  Kent,  by  Robert  Sidney  earl  of 
Leicefter.  That  nobleman  happening  to  be  one  of  his  audi- 
tors while  he  was  fupplying  a  turn  at  court  for  Dr.  Frewen, 
the  preikleni:  of  his  college,  and  one  of  his  majefty's  chap- 
lains, was  fo  deeply  affe£ted  with  the  fermon,  and  formed  fo 
nift  a  meafure  of  the  preacher's  merit,  that  he  conferred  on 
him  this  living,  then  void,  and  in  his  gift.  Upon  this  he 
quitted  his  college,  and  went  to  his  cure,  where  he  refided 
as  long  as  the  times  permitted  him,  punctually  performing 
every  branch  of  the  minifterial  function  in  the  moft  diligent 
and  exemplary  manner.  In  1640,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
members  of  the  convocation,  called  with  the  Jong  parliament, 
•which  began  that  year;  and,  in  1643,  made  archdeacon  of 
Chiclieftcr  by  the  unfoiicited  favour  of  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  then 
bifliop  of  Chichefter,  and  afterwards  of  Wrnchefter.  The 
fame  year  alfo  he  was  named  one  of  the  afTembly  of  divines, 
but  never  fat  amongft  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  national  troubles  he  continued: 
randifturbed  at  his  living,  till  the  middle  of  July  1643;  but 
joining  in  the  fruit lefs  attempt  then  made  at  Tunbridge  in 
favour  of  the  'king,  and  a  reward  of  100  1.  being  foon  after 
promifed  to  the  perfon  that  iliould  produce  him,  he  was 
forced  to  retire  privily  and  in  difguiie  to  Oxford.  Having 
procured  an  apartment  in  his  own  college,  he  fought  than 
peace  in  retirement  and  ftudv,  which  was  no  where  elfe  to 
be  found.  Among  the  few  friends  he  converfed  with,  was 
Dr.  Chriilopher  Potter,  provod  of  Queen's  college ;  by 
periuufion  it  was,  that  he  published  his  "  Practical  Gate-- 
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".chifm,  m  1644."  This  was  one  of  the  moil  valuable 
books  publifhed  at  that  time  ;  yet,  becaufe  it  did  not  fuit  the 
nonfenfe  then  prevailing,  nor  the  principles  of  thofe  who 
cried  up  Faith  to  the  fkies,  but  condemned  Works  as  fit  for 
little  elfe  but  to  make  a  man's  damnation  more  fure?  great 
objections  were  raifed  agaihft  it  by  52  mmifters  within  the 
province  of  London  •  and  efpecially  by  the  famous  Francis 
CheyneJl,  who  has  contrived  to  perpetuate  his  good  name  by 
his  extraordinary  treatment  of  the  excellent  Chill  ing  worth. 
Hammond  however  defended  his  book,  and  the  fame  year, 
and  the  following,  put  out  feveral  itieful  pieces,  adapted  to 
the  times.  December,  1645,  ^e  attended  as  chaplain  the 
duke  of  Richmond  and  earl  of  Southampton  ;  who  were  fent 
to  London  by  Charles  I.  with  terms  of  peace  and  accommoda- 
tion, to  the  parliament ;  and  when  a  treaty  was  appointed  at 
Uxbridge,  he  appeared  there  as  one  of  the  divines  on  the 
king's  fide,  where  he  managed,  greatly  to  his  honour,  a  dif- 
pute  with  Richard  Vines,  one  of  the  Prelbvterian  miiiifters 
fent  by  the  parliaments 

A  few  days  after  the  breaking  of  this   treaty,  a  carionry  of 
Ch rift- church  in  Oxford  becoming  vacant,  the  king  beftowed 
it  upon  him  about  March,  164^  ;   and   the   univerfity   chofe 
him  their  public  orator.     His   majefty  alfo,  coming  to  refide 
in  that  city,   made  him  one  of  his  chaplains  in  ordinary  :   not- 
withftanding  all  which  employments,   he  did   not  remit  from 
his  ftudies,    or   ceafe  to  publiih   books,  principally  contrived 
to  do  fervice  in  the  times  when  they   were  written.     When 
Oxford   furrendered,   his  attendance   as  chaplain  was    fuper- 
feded;  but  when  the  king  came  into  the  power   of  the  army, 
he  was  permitted  to  attend  him  again,   in  his  feveral  confine- 
ments   and  removes    of   Wooburn,     Caverfham,    Hampton- 
court,  and  the  lile  of  Wight:   at  which  Jail  place  he   conti- 
nued till  Chriflmas,  1647,  the  time  that  all  his  majefty's  fer- 
vants  were  put  away  from  him.      He  then    returned  again    to 
Oxford,   where  he  was  chofen  fub-dean  of  Ch rift-church  ;   in 
which  office  he  continued  till  March  30,  1648,  when  he  was 
forcibly  turned  out  of  it  bv  the  parliamentary  vifitors.      In- 
iiead  of  being   commanded  immediately    to    quit  Oxford,   as 
others  were,  a  committee  of  parliament  voted   him   and  Dr. 
Sheldon  to  be  prifoners  in  that  place,  where  they  continued  in, 
reitraint  for  about  ten   weeks.     During  this  confinement    he 
began  his  "  Paraphrafe  and  Annotations   on  the  New  Tefla- 
inent ;"  the  ground-work  of  which  is  faid  to  be  this.     Having 
•written  in  Latin  two  large  volumes  of  the  way  of  interpreting 
the  New  Teftament,  with  reference   to  the   cuftoms   of   the 
Jews,   and    of  the  firft  Heretics  in  the  Chriftian  church,  and 
alfo  of  the  Heathens,  efpecially  in  the  Grecian  games;  and, 
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above  all,   of  the  importance  of  the  Helleniflieal  dialeft  ;    he 
beganto  confider,  thatitmightbe  more  ufcful  to  the  En  glim  read- 
er,  to  write  in  our  vulgar  language,  and  fet  every  obi^rvation 
in  its  natural    order,   according  to   the  direction  of  the  text. 
And  having  fome  years  before  collated  feveral  Greek  copies  of 
the  Nfew  Teitament,    and  obferved   the  variation   of  our  En- 
glifh    from   the   original,    and   made  an    entire    tranflation  of 
the  whole  for  his  own  private  ufe,   he  caft  his  work   into  that 
form,  in  which  it  now  appears,      ft  came  out  fir  it  in  1653; 
in  1656,  with   additions  and    alterations;  and,   in    1698,   Le 
Clerc   put  out  a  Latin  tianflation  of  it,  viz,    of  the  "  Para- 
phrafe  and    Annotations,"   with   the  text   of  the   Vulgate,  in 
which  he  has   intermixed   many  of  his   own  anjrnadvedions, 
explained  thole   points  which  Dr.  Hammond  had  but  ilightly 
touched,    and  corrected  many  of  his  miftakes       This  is   the 
jmoft  ufeful  of  all  his  works  ;   which  however  let  us   quit  for 
the  prefent,  and  look  a  little  after  its  author. 

We  left  him  under  confinement  at  Oxford  ;  whence  he 
was  afterwards  removed  to  the  houfe  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
at  Clapham  in  Bedfbrdfhire.  The  trial  of  king  Charles  draw- 
ing on,  and  Dr.  Hammond  being  in  no  other  capacity  to  in- 
terpofe  than  by  writing,  he  drew  up  an  aJdrefs  to  the  gene- 
ral and  council  of  officers,  which  he  published  under  this  ti- 
tle :  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Fairfax,  and  his 
Council  of  War,  the  humble  Acidrefs  of  Henry  Hammond." 
His  grief  for  the  death  of  his  royal  mailer  was  extreme;  but 
niter  having  indulged  it  tor  a  while,  he  refumed  his  iludies, 

o  o 

and  publithed  feveral  pieces.  The  rigour  of  his  reftraint 
being  taken  off  in  the  beginning  of  1649,  .he  removed  to 
Weftwood  in  Worcefterfhire,  the  feat  of  the  loyal  Sir  John 
Packington,  from  whom  he  received  a  kind  invitation  ;  and 
here  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  clays.  In  16^1,  when 
Charles  II.  came  into  thole  parts,  he  waited  upon  him,  and 
received  a  letter  from  his  own  hand  of  great  importance,  to  fa- 
tisfy  his  loyal  fubjefts  concerning  his  adherence  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  England,  in  1.653,  he  publiihed,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  his  great  work  on  the  New  Tefta- 
jiient,  and  went  on  applying  antidotes  to  the  diftempers  of  the 
church  and  ftate,  and  oppofmg  thoi'e  monftrous  ill-grounded 
and  abfurd  tenets,  which  were  daily  broached  under  the 

**       ~> 

name  of  religion;  particularly  thole  of  the  Anabaptius  and 
other  enthuriaits.  Afterwards  he  undertook  a  4'  Paraphraic 
and  Commentary  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teilament;" 
of  which  he  publiihed  the  Pfalms,  and  went  through  a 
third  part  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.  His  want  ot  health, 
only,  hindered  him  from  proceeding  farther  :  for  that  ftrength 
of  body,  which  had  hitherto  attended  his  indefatigable  mind, 
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bep-inm'no  to   fail  him  about   16^4,  he   was  feized   bv  thofe 

'-'          &  ^  .  j  . 

four  tormeiving  diuempers,  each  of  which  has  been  judged 
a  competent  trial  of  human  patience,  namely,  the  ftone,  the 
gout,  the  colic,  and  the  cramp;  but  the  ftone  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  For,  while  Charles  II.  was  defigning  him  for  the  bi- 
fhcpric  of  Worcefter,  and  he  was  preparing  to  go  to  London, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the  moil  eminent  divines,  he 
was  feized  with  a  (harp  fit  of  the  ftone  the  4th  of  April,  of 
which  he  died  the  2<;th  of  the  fame  month,  ic-6o. 

HAMMOND  (ANTHONY,  Efq.),  defcended  from  a  family 
long  fituated  .at  Somerfham-place,  in  Huntingdonfhirc,  was 
born  in  2668,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  a  commiffioner  of  the  navy,  a  good  fpeaker 
in  parliament,  had  the  name  of  "  filver-tcngued  Hammond" 
given  him  by  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  was  a  man  of  note 
among  the  wits,  poets,  and  parliamentary  writers,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.  A  volume  of  "  Mifcellany  Poems" 
was  infcribed  to  him,  in  1694,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hopkins; 
and  in  1720  he  was  himfelf  the  editor  of  "  A  new  Mifcellany 
of  Original  Poems,"  in  which  he  had  himfelf  no  fmall  (hare. 
His  own  pieces,  he  obferves  in  his  preface,  "  were  written  at 
very  different  times,  and  were  owned  by  Jiim,  left  in  a  future 
day  they  mould  be  afcribed  to  other  perfons  to  their  preju- 
dice, as  the  '  Ode  on  Solitude'  has  been,  in  wrong,  to  the 
earl  of  Rofcommon,  and  as  fome  of  the  reft  have  been  to 
others."  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Moyle,  and 
wrote  the  ci  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings,"  prefixed 
to  his  works  in  1727.  Their  acquaitance  began,  through. 
Sir  Robert  Marfham,  in  the  latter  end  of  1690,  foon  aftei 
Hammond's  return  from  a  thort  tour  into  Holland  and  fome 
parts  of  Flanders.  The  places  of  refort  for  wits  at  that 
period  were  May  n  war  ing's  cofTee-houfe  in  Fleet-ftreet,  and 
the  Grecian  near  the  Temple  ;  where  Moyle,  having  taken 
a  difguH  againft  the  clergv,  had  feveral  friendly  difputes  with 
Hammond,  and  at  the  lame  place  had  a  lhare  with  i  ren- 
chard  in  writing  the  argument  againft  a  {landing  army.  In 
Movie's  works  are  three  valuable  letters  to  Hammond  ;  a  copy 
of  verks,  by  Hammond,  to  Moyle  ;  another,  by  Hopkins, 
to  the  fame,  and  a  third,  by  Hopkins,  to  Hammond.  In 
the  latter,  in  1694,  we  have  the  following  intimation  of 
what  Dr.  Johnfcn  calls  **  the  moil  arduous  work  of  its 


"With  joy  I  learn'd  Dryden  s  defign  to  crown 
All  the  great  th'.ngs  he  has  already  done  :' 
Ko  lei's,   no  change  of  vigour  can  he  feel, 
Who  dares  attempt  the  facred  Mantuan  ilill, 
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Thefe  lines  are  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  our  excellent 
Biographer's  obfervation,  that  -'  the  expectation  of  this  work 
was  undoubtedly  great :  the  nation  considered  its  honour  as 
interefted  in  the  event.  One  gave  him  the  different  editions 
of  his  author,  and  another  helped  him  in  the  fubordinate 
parts.  The  arguments  of  the  feveral  books  were  given  him 
by  Addifon.  The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  difappointed." 
"  He  produced,'*  fays  Pope,  "  the  molt  noble  and  fpirited 
tranilation  that  I  know  in  any  language.  It  certainly  ex- 
celled whatever  had  appeared  in  Englifh,  and  appears  to  have 
fatisfied  his  friends ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  to  have  filenced 
his  enemies." 

HAMMOND  (JAMES),  well  remembered  as  a  man  ef- 
teemed  and  careffed  by  the  elegant  and  great,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Anthony  Hammond  mentioned  above.  He  was  born 
about  1710,  and  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  univeriity.  He  was  equerry  to 
the  prince  of  Wales,  r.nd  fecms  to  have  come  very  early  into 
public  notice,  and  to  have  been  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  whofe 
patronage  and  frieiidihip  prejudiced  mankind  at  that  time  in 
favour  of  thofc  on  whom  they  were  beflowed  ;  for  he  was  the 
Companion  of  Cobham,  Lyttelton,  and  ChefterHeld.  He  is 
laid  to  have  divided  his  life  between  pleafure  and  books ;  in 
his  retirement  forgetting  the  town,  and  in  his  gaiety  loling 
the  iludent.  Of  his  literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  exhibited 
in  his  memorable  "  Love  Elegies,"  which  were  written  very 
early,  and  his  Prologue  not  long  before  his  death.  In  1733, 
he  obtained  an  income  of  400!.  a  year  by  the  will  of  Nicho- 
las Hammond,  efq.  a  near  relation.  In  1741,  he  was  cho- 
ien  into  parliament  for  Fruro  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of 
thofe  who  were  elected  by  the  prince's  influence;  and  died 
next  year  in  June  at  Stowe,  the  famous  feat  of  the  lord  Cob- 
ham.  His  miftrefs  long  outlived  him,  and,  in  1779,  died  un- 
JTiarried  bed  chamber  woman  to  the  queen.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not  likely  to  at- 
tract courtfhip.  Yet  it  was  her  own  fault  that  fhe  remained 
fingie,  having  had  another  very  honourable  offer.  The 
"  Ehgies"  were  publilhed  after  his  death  ;  and  while  the  wri- 
ter's name  was  remembered  with  fondnefs,  ^hey  were  read 
with  a  refoluiion  to  admire  them.  The  recommendatory 
preface  of  the  editor,  who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  af- 
firmed by  Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  railed 
ftrong  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

HAMON  (JOHN),  a  French  phyiician,  born  at  Cher- 
bourg. He  publifhed  ferious  works',  remarkable  both  for 
their  folidity  of  argument  and  elegance  of  ityle.  His  works 
were  principally  on  religious  fubjccts,  for  he  was  a  good  and 
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pious  man,  and  lived  a  life  of  folkude  and  devotion.  He  is 
commended  in  very  animated  terms  by  Boileau,  who  calls 
him 

*c  Tout  brillant  de  favoir,  d'efprit,  et  d'eloquence." 

He  died  in  1687,  aged  iixty-nuie. 

HAMPDEN  (JoHN,  Efq.),  of  Hatnden,  in  Buckingharn- 
fhire,  famous  for  fuftainin^,  Iin2"lv,  the  weight  of  a  royal  pro- 
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fecution,  on  his  refuting  to  pay  the  ihip-money  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  born  at  London  in  1594.  He  was  of  as 
ancient,  Whitlocke  fays,  the  ancienteft,  extraction  as  any 
gentleman  in  his  county;  and  coufin-german  to  Oliver 
Cromwell,  his  father  having  married  the  protector's  aunt. 
In  1609,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford ; 
whence,  without  taking  any  degree,j  he  removed  to  the  inns 
of  court,  where  he  made  a  considerable  progrefs  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  obf-rves,  that  "  he  had 
great  knowledge  both  in  fcholarmip  and  the  law."  In  his 
entrance  into  the  world,  he  is  faid  to  have  indulged  himfelf 
in  all  the  licence  of  fports,  and  exercifes,  and  company,  fuch 
as  were  ufed  by  men  of  the  mod  jovial  converfation  ;  but  af- 
terwards to  have  retired  to  a  more  referved  and  auftere  fo- 
ciety,  preferring,  however,  his  natural  chearfulnefs  and  viva- 
city. In  the  fecond  parliament  of  king  Charles,  which  met 
at  Weftminfter,  February,  1625-6,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  as  he  alfo  did  in  two  fucceeding  parlia- 
ments; but  made  no  figure  till  1636,  when  he  became  unU- 
verfaliy  known,  by  a  folemn  trial  at  the  King's  bench,  on  his 
refufmg  to  pay  the  ihip-money.  He  carried  himfelf,  as  Cla- 
rendon tell  us,  through  this  whole  fuit  with  fuch  fmgular 
temper  and  modefty,  tl>at  he  actually  obtained  more  credk 
and  advantage  by  lofing  it,  than  the  king  did  fervice  by  gain- 
ing it.  From  this  time  he  foon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  mod 
popular  men  in  the  nation,  and  a  principal  leading  member 
in  the  long  parliament.  "  The  eyes  oi  all  men,"  lays  the 
fame  writer,  "  were  fixed  upon  him  as  their  pater  f'atrzte, 
and  the  pilot  that  muft  fteer  the  veffel  through  the  tempefts  and 
rocks  which  threatened  it."  After  he  had  held  the  chief  di- 
rection of  his  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  king, 
lie  took  up  arms  in  the  fame  caufe,  and  was  one  of  the  fir  11 
who  opened  the  war  by  an  action  at  a  place  called  Brill,  a 
garrifon  of  the  king's,  upon  the  edge  of  Bucidnghamihire, 
about  five  miles  from  Oxford.  He  took  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Elfex,  and  ihewed  fuch 
fkill  and  bravery,  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would,  probably,  foon 
have  been  railed  to  the  poll  of  a  general.  But  he  was  cut  off 
early  by  a  mortal  wound,  which  he  received  in  a  flcirmifh 
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with  prince  Rupert,  at  Chalgrove- field,  in  Oxfordfhire  :  for 
he  was  there  fhot  in  the  moulder  with  a  brace  of  bullets,  which 
broke  the  bone,  June  18,  1643;  an<J,  a^ter  Buffering  much 
pain  and  mjfery,  he  died  the  24th,  to  as  great  a  confternation 
of  all  his  party  as  if  their  whole  army  had  been  defeated* 
Many  men  obferved,  fays  Clarendon,  that  the  field  in  which 
this  fkirmifh  was,  and  upon  which  Hampden  received  his 
death-wound,  namely,  Chalgrove-iield,  was  the  fame  place 
in-which  he  had  fir  ft  executed  the  ordinance  of  the  militia,  and 
engaged  that  county,  in  which  his  reputation  was  very  great, 
in  this  rebellion  :  and  it  was  confefled  by  the  prifoners  that 
were  taken  that  day,  and,  acknowledged  by  all,  that  upon  the 
alarm  that  morning,  after  their  quarters  were  beaten  up,  he 
was  exceeding  felicitous  to  draw  forces  together  to  purfue 
the  enemy  ;  and,  being  a  colonel  of  foot,  put  himfelf  amongft 
thofe  horfe  as  a  volunteer,  who  were  firft  ready,  and  that, 
when  the  prince  made  a  fland,  all  the  officers  were  of  opinion 
to  flay  till  their  body  came  up,  and  he  alone  perfuaded  and 
prevailed  with  them  to  advance  :  fo  violently  did  his  fate 
carry  him  to  pay  the  rnulct  in  the  place  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  tranigreflion  about  a  year  before.  This,  fays 
Clarendon,  was  an  cbfervation  made  at  that  time;  but  his 
lordfhip  does  not  adopt  it  as  an  opinion  of  his  own. 

Hampden,  if  we  form  our  judgement  of  him  only  from  the 
account  of  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  the  oppofite  party  to 
him,  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  mo  ft  extraordinary  men  that 
ever  lived ;  and  it  muft  certainly  be  very  am  tiling  to  con- 
template the  portrait  of  him,  as  it  is  thus  delineated  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon.  "  He  was,"  fays  the  noble  hiftorian,  "  a 
jmn  of  much  greater  cunning,  and  it  may  be  of  the  moft 
difcerning  fpirit,  and  of  the  greateft.  addrefs  and  infinuation 
to  bring  any  thing  to  pafs  which  he  defired,  of  any  man  of  that 
time,  and  who  laid  the  defign  dccpeft  — He  was  not  a  man  of 
many  y/ords,  and  rarely  began  the  difcourfe,  or  made  the  firft 
entrance  upon  any  bufifiejs  that  was  allurned,  but  a  very 
weighty  fpeaker  ;  and  after  he  had  heard  a  full  debate,  and 
pbferved  hpw  the- hdufe  was  like  to  be  inclined,  took  up  the 
argument,  and  fhortlv,  and  clearly;  and  craftily,  io  Hated  it, 
that  he  commonly  conduced  it  to  the  conclulion  he  delired. 
— He  was  of  that  rare  afl ability  and  temper  in  debate,  and  of 
that  feeming  humility  and  fubmiflion  of  judgement,  as  if  he 
brought  no  opinion  of  his  own  with  him,  but  a  defire  of 
information  and  inftruclion  :  yet  he  had  fo  fubtle  a  way,  and 
under  the  notion  of  doubts  infinuating-  his  obje£Uons,  that  he 
infuied  his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended 
to  learn  and  receive  them.  And  even  with  them  who  were 
able  to  preierve  themfelves  from  his  infufio-ns,  and  difcernect 
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thofe  opinions  to  be  fixed  in  him  with  which  they  could  not 
comply,  he   always   left    the   character  of  an  ingenuous  and 
confcientious   peribn.      He  was,  indeed,  a  very    wife   man, 
and  of  great  parts,  and   pofferTed  with  the  moft  abfolute  fpirit 
of  popularity,  and  the   moft  abfolute  faculties  to  govern  the 
people,   of  any  man  I  ever  knew.      For  the  fir  ft   year  of  the 
parliament,  he  feemed  rarher  to  moderate  and  foften  the  vio- 
lent and    diftempered  humours  than   to  inflame  themv     But 
wife   and    difpaiiionate  men  plainly  difcerned,  that   that  mo- 
deration proceeded  from  prudence,  and  obfervation  that  the 
feafou  was   not  ripe,  rather  than  that   he  approved  of  the 
moderation  ;  and   that  he  begot   many  opinions  and  notions 
the  education  whereof  he  committed  to  other  men;  fo  far  dif- 
guiling  his  own  defigns,   that  he  feemed  feldom  to  wifh  more 
than  was  concluded.     And  in  many  grcfs  conclusions,  which 
would  hereafter  contribute  to  deigns  not  yet  fet  on  foot,  when 
he  found  them  fumciently  backed  by  a  majority  of  voices,  he 
would   withdraw   himfelf  before  the  cjueftion.  that  he  might 
feem    not  to    confent   to    fo    much    vifible  unreafonablenefs  ; 
which  produced   as   great   a  doubt  in  fome  as  it  did  approba- 
tion in   others  of  his   integrity. — After  he  was  among  thofo 
members  accufed  by  the  king  of  high  treafon,  he  was  much 
altered  ;  his  nature  and  carriage  feeming  much  fiercer  than  it 
did   before:    and    without  cmefbon,   when    he  fir  it  drew   his 
fword,  he  threw  away  the  fcabbard. — He  was  very  temperate 
in  diet,  and  a  fupreme  governor  over  all  his  pamons  and  af- 
fections ;   and  had  thereby  a  great  power   over  other  men's, 
He  was  of  an  iriduftryand  vigilance  not   to  be   tired  oat  or 
wearied  by  the   mod  laborious  ;  and  of  parts   not  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtle  and  iharp  ;  and  of  a  perlbnal 
courage  equal  to  his  heft  parts  :   fo  that  he  was  an  enemy  not 
to  be   wiihed,   wherever  he  might  have  been  made   a  friend  ; 
and  as  much  to  be  apprehended,  where  he  was  fo,  as  any  man 
could  deferve  to  be.     And   therefore  his   death   was   no  Ids 
pleafing  to   the  one  party  than  it  was  condoled   in    the  other. 
In  a  word,   what  was  faid  of  China  might  well  be  applied  to 
him:   he  had  a  head  to  contrive,  a -tongue   to   perfuade,  and 
a    hand  to  execute,  any   mifchief,  or,"   as  the  hifto-rian  fays 
elfe  where,  <k  any  good."       Thus    is   Hampden   defcribed   by 
Clarendon,  agreeably   to   the   notions   ufualiy    formed   of  his 
character  after  the  Relloratjon ;  which,  we  ice,   was  that  ot  a 
great  rather  than    a   goodf  man.     But  as   the  characters    of 
ilatefmen,  commanders,  or  men  acting   in   a  public  capacity, 
always  vary  with  the  times   and  Tafhions  of  politics,  fo  at  the 
Revolution,  when   pafiive  obedience   and  ncn- refill ance  were 
djfsrraced    bv    law,   he   came   to   be  efteemcd    a    good  man  as 
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>ve>    as  a  grcar  ;  and,  bating   a  fmaii   interval  in  the  days  of 
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Sacheverell,  has  continued  to  be  thought  fo  from  that  time  to 
this.  Thus  a  poet  of  our  own  days,  in  an  elegant  piece, 
intituled,  "  An  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  yard,"  has 
painted  him  in  the  glorious  colours  of  a  warm  and  active 
patriot  : 

"  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  fpot  is  laid 

"  Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celeftial  fire; 

"  Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  fvvay'd, 
44   Or  wak'd  to  extafy  the  living  lyre." 

j          *'  Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntlefs  breaft 

*'  The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  ivithftood, 
"  Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  reft  ; 

'*  Some  Cromwell,  guiltlefs  of  his  country's  blood.'* 

t 

HAMSA,  a  mahometan  doctor,  remarkable  for  having 
•undertaken  the  arduous  taik  c!"  extirpating  Mahometanifm, 
and  eft-ablifhing  a  new  religion  in  its  ftead.  His  motive  does 
no  great  honour  to  his  principles.,  for  it  originated  in  political 
difcontent.  He  compofed  a  book  in  opposition  to  the  Alcoran, 
which,  in  point  of  purity  and  elegance,  is  thought  by  many 
equal,  and  by  fome  even  fuperior,  to  that  celebrated  produc- 
tion. But  his  zeal  and  his  talents  were  of  no  avail.  Hamfa's 
book  was  translated  into  French:  it  is  called,  "  Evidences  of 
jhe  Myfteries  of  the  Unity."  He  lived  about  the  year  1020. 

HANDEL  (GEORGE-FREDERIC),  an  illuftrious  mafter 
in  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city  of  Upper  Saxony,  February 
24,  1684,  by  a  feco net  wife  of  his  father,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent phytkian  and  furgeon  of  the  fame  piace9  and  then  above 
60  years  of  age.  From  his  very  childhood  he  difcovered  fuch 
a  propenfity  to  mufic,  that  his  father,  who  always  intended 
him  for  the  civil  law,  was  alarmed  at  it;  and  took  every 
method  to  oppoie  this  inclination,  by  keeping  him  out  of  the 
\vay  of,  and  ftrictly  forbidding  him  to  meddle  with,  mufical 
inflruments  of  any  kind.  Neverthelefs,  the  fon  found  means 
to  get  a  little  clavicord  privately  conveyed  to  a  room  at  .the 
top  of  the  houfe  ;  and  with  this  he  ufed  to  amufe  himfelf 
when  the  family  was  afleep.  While  he  was  yet  under  feven 
years  of  age,  he  went  with  his  father  to  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Weifenfels,  where  it  was  impoiTible  to  keep  him  from  harp- 
lichords,  and  other  mufical  mitfuments.  It  happened  one 
morning,  that,  while  he  was  playing  on  the  organ,  after  the 
jervice  was  over,  the  duke  was  in  the  church  ;  and  fome- 
thing  there  was  in  his  manner  of  playing,  which  affected  his 
bighnefs  fo  flrongly,  that  he  ailved  his  valet  de  chambre  (who, 
fey  the  way,  was"  Handel's  brother-m-iavv)  w.ho  it  was  that 
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he  heard  at  the  organ  ?  The  valet  replied,  that  it  was  his 
brother.  The  duke  demanded  to  fee  him  ;  and,  after  ma- 
king proper  enquiries  about  him,  expoftulated  very  feriouflv 
with  the  old  doctor,  who  flill  retained  his  prepouerTions  in 
favour  of  the  civil  law.  He  told  him,  at  length,  that  every 
father  had  certainly  a  right  to  difpofe  of  his  children  as  he 
mould  think  moil  expedient;  but  that,  for  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  but  confider  it  as  a  fort  of  crime  againil  the  public 
and  pofterity  to  rob  the  world  of  fuch  a  lifing  genius.  The 
ifiue  of  this  debate  was,  not  only  a  toleration  for  mufic,  but 
confent  alfo  that  a  mailer  mould  be  called  in  to  forward  and 
affiil  him. 

The  firfr,  thing  his  father  did,  at  his  return  to  Hall,  was  to 
place  him  under  one  Zackaw,  organift  to  the  cathedral 
church  ;  who  was  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  in  his  profeflion, 
and  not  mere  qualified  than  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  any  pu- 
pil of  promiiing  hopes.  I-T.'_ndeI  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
lie  never  thought  he  could  do  enough  f>r  him.  He  was 
proud  of  a  pupil,  who  already  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  public  ;  and  alfo  glad  of  an  afiiflant,  who,  by  his  pro- 
digious talents,  was  capable  of  fupplying  his  place,  when- 
ever he  had  a  mind  to  be  abfent.  It  may  feem  ilrange  to, 
talk  of  an  aiFjilant'  at  feven  years  of  age ;  but  it  is  ilranger, 
that  at  nine  he  began  to  compofe  the  church- fervice  for 
voices  and  initruments,  and  from  that  time  actually  did  com- 
pofe a  fervice  every  week  for  three  years  fucceffively.  Ha-r 
ving  far  furpafled  his  mailer,  the  mailer  himielf  conferring  it, 
and  made  all  the  improvements  he  could  at  Hall,  it  was 
agreed  he  mould  go  to  Berlin  ;  and  to  Berlin  he  went  in  1698, 
where  the  opera  was  in  a  nourifhing  condition  under  the  en- 
couragement of  the  king  of  Prutfia,  grandfather  of  the  pre- 
fent.  Handel  had  not  been  long  at  court,  before  his  abilities 
became  known  to  the  king,  who  frequently  fent  for  him,  and 
made  him  large  prefents.  He  farther  offered  to  fend  him  to 
Italy,  where  he  might  be  formed  under  the  beffc  mailers,  and 
have  opportunities  of  hearing  and  feeing  all  that  was  excel- 
lent in  the  kind  :  but  there  were  rcafons  for  refufmo  this  offer, 

O  * 

and  alfo  for  leaving  Berlin,  which  he  did  foon  after.  During 
his  flay  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  two  Italian  com- 
pofers,  Buononcini  and  Attilio  ;  the  fame  who  afterwards 
came  to  England  while  Handel  was  here,  and  were  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  oppofition  againil  him. 

Next  to   the  opera  of  Berlin,  that  of  Hamburg  was  in   the 
higheil  requeil  ;   and  thither  it  was  refolyed    to   fend   him  on 
his  own  bottom,  and   chiefly   with   a  view    to   improvement: 
but  his   father's  death   happening  foon  after,   and  his   mother, 
being  left   in   narrow  circuaiilances,  he   thought  it  necefiary 
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to  procure  fcholars,  and  obtain  fome  employment  in  the  or- 
cheftra  ;  and  by  this  means,  infte*d  of  a  burden,  he  proved  a 
great  relief  to  her.  He  hnd  a  difpute  at  Hamburg  with  one 
of  the  makers,  in  oppofition  to  whom  he  laid  claim  to  the 
firft  harplichord  ;  and  he  had  the  luck  to  have  it  determined 
in  his  favour.  The  honour  however  had  like  to  have  coft 
him  dear ;  for  his  antagonift  fo  refented  Ins  being  conftrained 
to  yield  to  fuch  a  ftiipling  competitor,  that,  as  they  were 
coming  out  of  the  orchcftra,  he  made  a  pul'h  at  him  with  a 
iword,  which  had  infallibly  pierced  his  heart;  but  for  the 
friendly  Score,  which  he  carried  accidentally  in  his  bofom. 
*'  Had  this  happened,"  fays  his  hiftoriun,  "  in  the  early  ages, 
not  a  mortal  but  would  have  been  perfuaded  that  Apollo 
himfclf  interpofed  to  prefervc  him  in  the  form  of  a  mufic- 
book.'* 

from  conducting  the  performance  he  became  compofer 
to  the  houfe;,and  "  Almeria,*'  his  firft  opera,  was  made 
here,  when  he  was  not  much  above  14  years  of  age.  The 
fuccefs  of  it  was  fo  great  that  it  ran  f.r  30  nights  without 
interruption;  and  this  encouraged  him  to  make  others,  as 
he  did  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  fcnatas  not  extant, 
during  his  ftay  at  Hamburg,  which  was  about  four  or  five 
years.  He  contra&ed  an  acquaintance  at  this  place  with 
.many  perfons  of  note,  among  whom  was  the  prince  of  Tui- 
cany,  brother  to  tiie  grand  duke.  The  prince,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  the  art  for  which  his  country  was  famous, 
\vould  often  lament  Handel's  not  being  acquainted  with  the 
Italian  mufic;  Ibewed  him  a  large  collection  of  it  ;  and  was 
very  delirons  he  Ihould  return  with  him  to  Florence.  Han- 
del plainly  anfwered,  that  he  could  fee  nothing  in  the  mufic 
anfwerable  to  the  prince's  character  of  it  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  thought  it  fo  very  indifferent,  that  the  fingers,  he  laid, 
jnuft  be  angels  to  recommend  it.  The  prince  iiniled  at  the 
ieverity  of  his  cenfure  ;  yet  prefled  him  to  return  with  him, 
and  intimated,  that  no  convenience  faould  be  wanting.  Han- 
del thanked  him  for  the  offer  of  a  favour  which  he  did  not 
chine  to  accept;  for  he  reiolved  to  go  to  Italy,  on  his  own 
bottom,  as  focn  n^  he  could  make  a  puife  fufficicnt  fcr  the 
purpofe.  He  had  in  him,  from  his  childhood,  a  ftrong  fpirit 
ofindcpenden.ee,  which  WES  never  known  to  forfake  him  in 
the  moil  diftrefsful  ieafons  of  his  life  ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  he  refilled  the  gveateil  offers  from  perfons  of  the  firft  dif- 

lin&ion  ;  nav,  and  even  the  hieheft  favours  from  the  faireft  of 
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the  fair  fex,  only  becaufe    he  would  not  be  cramped  or  con- 
lined  by  particular  attach  men  fs.- 

••on  after  he  went   to    Italy,  and  Florence    was    his   firft 
nation  ;  vv'hcre,  at  the   age  of   18,  he  made  the  opera  of 
6  " 
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<c  Rodrigo,"   for   which  he  was   preferred  with  loo  fequins, 
and  -a  fervice  of  plate.     This  may  ferve   to  fhe\v,  what  a   re- 
ception he   met  with  at  a-  place,    where  the   higheft    notions 
were  conceived  of  him  before   he   arrived.     Vittoria,   a   cele- 
brated ac\refs  and  ringer,  bore  a  principal   part  in  this  opera. 
She  was  a  fine  woman,   and   had  been  feme  time  in  the  good 
graces  of  his   ferene  highnefs;  yet  Handel's  youth  and  conie- 
Jinefs,    joined    with   his   fame    and    abilities    in    mufic,    had 
railed   emotions    in    her   heart,  which,    however,   we  do   not 
find  that   Handel    in   the    lea  it    encouraged.      After    about  a 
year's    ftay    at    Florence,   he  went  to  Venice  ;   where   he  was 
firft  discovered   at  a  mafquerade,   while    he    was    playing   011 
a  harpficbord  in  his  vizor.      Scarlatti  happened  to  be  there,  and 
affirmed  it  coulcf  be  no  one  but  the  famous  Saxon  or  the  devil. 
Being  earneftly  importuned  to  compofe  an  opera,   he  fin  if  bed 
his  ;i  Agrippina"  in  three  weeks  ;   which  was  performed  27 
nights  fucceffively,  and  with  which  the  audience  were  fo  en- 
chanted, that  they   feemed  to  be   all  diftracted.      From  Ve- 
nice   he   went    to    Rome,  where    his  arrival  was  no   fooner 
known,   than  he  received  polite  meflages  from  perfcns  of  the 
firit  diitinction.     Among   his   greateft  admirers  was  the  car- 
dinal Ottoboni,  a  perfon   of  refined  taile  and  princely  mag- 
nificence ;   at  whole  court  he   met  with   the  famous  Corelli, 
with    whom   he    became    well    acquainted.       Attempts    were 
made   at  Rome  to  convert   him   to  Popery  ;  but  he  declared 
himfelf  refolved  to  die  a    member  of  that  communion,  whe- 
ther   true   or    falfe,   in    which  he    had  been   born  and    bred. 
From  Rome  he  went  to    Naples  ;   and,   atter  he  quitted    Na- 
ples, made   a    fecond  vifit   to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice. 
The  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  Italy  was   fix   years  ;   during 
which  he  had  made  abundance  of  iiiuiic,  and  fome  in  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  composition.     Thefc  early  fruits  of  his  flu- 
dies  would   doubtlefs  be  great  curiofities,  could  they   be  met 


He  was  now  returned  to  his  native  country,  but  \et  had" 
not  done  travelling,  nor  was  likely  to  have  done,  while  theie 
was  any  mufical  couit  .which  he  had  not  feen.  Hanover 
was  the  firlt  he  {topped  at,  where  he  met  with  StefTani,  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted  at  Venice  ;  and  who  was  then 
mafttT  of  the  chapel  to  George  I.  when  he  was  only  elector 
ot  Hanover.  At  Hanover,  allo,  there  was  a  nobleman  who 
had  taken  great  notice  or"  him  in  Italy,  and  who  afterwards 
did  him  great  iervice,  when  he  came  to  England  for  the  fe- 
cond time.  This  perfon  was  baron  Kilmanfeck.  He  in- 
troduced him  at  -court,  and  io  well  recommended  him  to  his 
electoral  highnefs,  that  he  immediately  off  red  him  a  pcnfjon 
ot  1500  crowns  per  ami.  as  an  inducement  to  ftay.  Han  :ei 
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excufed  his  not  accepting  this  high  favour,  becaufe  he  had 
promifed  the  court  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  alfo  refolved 
to  pafs  over  into  England,  whither  it  feems  he  had  received 
irrong  invitations  from  the  duke  of  Manchefter  :  upon  which 
he  had  leave  to  be  abfent  for  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and 
to  go  whitherfover  he  pleafed ,  and  on  thefe  conditions  he 
thankfully  accepted  the  penfion. 

After  paying  a  vifit  to  his  mother,  who  was  now  extremely- 
old  and  blind,  and  to  his  old  mafter  Zackaw,  he  fet  out  for 
DufFeldorp.  The  elector  was  highly  pleafed  with  him,  and 
at  parting  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fine  fet  of  wrought  plate 
for  a  defert.  From  DuiTeldorp  he  made  the  heft  of  his  way 
through  Holland  ;  and,  embarking  for  England,  he  arrived 
at  London  in  the  winter  of  1710.  He  was  foon  introduced 
at  court,  and  honoured  with  marks  of  the  queen's  favour, 
Many  of  the  nobility  were  impatient  for  an  opera  from  him  ; 
whereupon  he  compofed  "  Rinaldo,"  in  which  the  famous 
.Nicolini  fang.  Its  fuccefs  was  great,  and  his  engagements 
at  Hanover  the  fubje£t  of  much  concern.  He  returned  thi- 
ther in  about  a  twelvemonth  ;  for,  befides  his  penfion,  Stef- 
fani  had  refigned  to  him  the  maftetihip  of  the  chapel ;  but 
m  1712,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  el  eft  or  to  make  a  fecond 
vifit  to  England,  on  condition  that  he  returned  within  a 
reafonable  time.  The  poor  (rate  of  mufic  here,  and  the 
wretched  proceedings  at  the  Haymarket,  made  the  nobility 
defirous  that  he  might  be  employed  in  compofing  for  the 
theatre.  To  their  applications  the  queen  added  her  own 
authority  ;  and,  as  an  encouragement,  fettled  on  him  for  life 
a  penfion  of  200 1.  per  annum.  All  this  made  Handel  forget 
his  obligations  to  return  to  Hanover  ;  fo  that  when  his  late 
majefty  came  over,  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  in  1714,  con- 
fcious  how  ill  he  had  deferved  at  his  hands,  he  durft  not  ap- 
pear at  court.  It  happened,  however,  that  his  noble  friend 
J3aron  Kilmanfeck  was  here;  and  he,  with  others  of  the  no- 
bility, contrived  the  following  fcheme  for  reinftatinghim  in  his 
majefty' s  favour.  The  king  was  perfuaded  to  form  a  party 
on  the  water  ;  and  Handel  was  bid  to  prepare  foine  mufic 
for  that  occafion.  It  was  performed  and  conducted  by  him- 
felf,  unknown  to  his  majefly,  whofe  pleafure,  on  hearing  it, 
was  equal  to  his  furprize.  Upon  his  enquiring  whofe  it  was, 
the  baron  produced  the  delinquent,  and  prefented  him  to  his 
majefty,  as  one  that  was  too  confcious  of  his  fault  to  at* 
tempt  an  excufe  for  it.  Thus  Handel  was  reftored  to  favour, 
and  his  mufic  honoured  with  the  higheft  approbation  $  and 
as  a  token  of  it,  the  king  was  pleafed  to  add  a  penlion  for 
life  of  2Ool.  a  year  to  that  which  queen  Anne  had  before 
given  him.  Some  years  after,  when  he  was"  employed  to 
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teach  the  young  princerTes,  another  penfion  was  added  to  the 
former  by  her  late  majefty. 

Handel  was  now    fettled    in    England,    and  well    provided 
for.     The  three  firft  years  he  was  chiefly,  if  not  conftantly, 
at  the  earl   of  Burlington's  ;  where   he  frequently  met  Pope. 
The    poet   one  day    alked    his    friend  Arbuthnot,    of   whofe 
knowledge  in  mufic  he  had   an  high  idea,  what  was  his  real 
opinion  of  Handel,  as  a  matter  of  that  fcience  ?  who  replied, 
*'  Conceive  the  higheft   you    can    of  his   abilities,  and  they 
"  are   much  beyond  any   thing  that  you    can  conceive."-— 
Pope    neverthelefs  declared,  that    Handel's   fineft  things,  fo 
untoward  were  his  ears,  gave  him  no  more  pleafure  than  the 
airs  of  a  common  ballad.     The   two   next  years  he    fpent  at 
Cannons,  then    in  its   glory,   and  compofed   mufic   for   the 
chapel  there.     While   he  was  here,  a  project  was  formed  by 
the  nobility,  for  creeling  an  academy  in  the  Haymarket ;  the 
intention  of  which   was  to  fecure  a  conftant  fupply  of  operas. 
to  be  compofed  by    Handel,   and  to  be  performed  under   his 
direction.     For  this  purpote  a  large  fum  was  fubfcribed,  the 
king  fubfcribing     zoool.    the    nobility  4000!.    and   Handel 
went  to    Drefden    in  queft  of  fingers,    whence    he    brought 
Scnefino  and  Duriftanti.     At  this  time   Buononcini  and  At- 
tilio,  whom   we   have  mentioned  b-fore,   compofed    for   the 
opera,   and  had  a  flrong  party  in  their  favour,  and  by  whom 
a  violent  opposition  was  maintained  ;  but  at  laft  the  parties 
were  all  united,  and  each  was  to  have  his  particular  part. 

The  academy  being  now  firmly  eftablilhed,  and  Handel 
appointed  com'pofer  to  it,  all  things  went  on  profperoufly  for 
a  courfe  of  ten  years.  Handel  maintained  an  abfolute  au- 
thority over  the  lingers  and  the  band,  or  rather  kept  them 
in  total  fubjection.  Having  one  day  a  diipute  with  Cuzzoni 
on  her  refuting  to  fing  fomething  or  other,  '*  Oh,  madam," 

faid  he,   '•  I   know   verv  well  that  vou   are  a  true  devil  ;  but 

j  j 

''  I  will  make  you  know,  that  1  am  Beelzebub  the  chief  of 
"  the  devils."  With  this  he  took  .her  up  by  the  waift,  and 
fvvore,  that  if  fhe  made  any  words,  lie  would  fling  her 
out  of  the  window.  This  may  ferve  to  mew  what  a  fpirit 
he  pofleiTed,  and  how  well  the  company  were  governed . 
What,  however,  they  regarded  hitherto  as  legal  government, 
at  length  appeared  to  be  downright  tyranny  ;  upon  which  a 
rebellion  commenced,  with  Seneiino  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
all  became  tumult  and  civil  war.  Handel,  perceiving  that 
Seneiino  was  grown  Ids  traceable  and  obfequious,  refolved 
to  fubdue  him.  To  manage  him  by  gentle  means  he  dit- 
*lained  ;  yet  to  controul  him  bv  force  he  could  not,  Senolino's 
intereft  and  party  being  to  power.ru!.  The  one,  therefore, 
;ts  quite  refradory,  the  other  quite  outrageous.  The  me- 
rits 
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rits  of  the  quarrel  are  not  known  ;  but,  whatever  they  were, 
the  nobility  would  not  confent  to  his  defignof  his  parting  with 
Sencfino,  ancl  Handel  had  refolved  to  have  no  farther  con- 
cerns with  him.  And  thus  the  academy,  after  it  had  gone 
on  in  a  fiourifhing  flate  for  above  nine  years,  was  at  once 
diiTblved. 

Handel  Hill  continued  at  the  Haymarket,  but  his  audience 
gradually  funk  away.  New  fingers  muft  be  fought,  and  could 
not  he  had  any  rearer  than  Ita'y.  Difcouragifig  this  !  yet  to 
Italy  he  went,  and,  returning  with  feveral  lingers,  he  embarked 
on  anew  bottom.  He  carried  it  on  for  three  or  four  years, 
but  it  did  not  do.  Many  of  the  nobility  raifed  a  neiv  fub- 
fcription  for  another  opera  at  Lincoln's  inn  fields,  and  font 
for  Farinelli  and  others  ;  and,  in  Ihort,  the  oppofition  was 
ib  ftrong,  that,  in  fpite  of  his  great  abilities,  his  affairs  de- 
clined ;  all  for  want  of  a  little  prudence,  and  a  fpirit  that 
knew  how  to  yield  on  proper  occafions.  His  fortune  was 
not  more  impaired  than  his  health  and  his  undemanding. 
His  right  arm  was  become  ufelefs  to  him  from  a  flroke  of  a 
palfv  ;  and  his  fenfes  were  greatly  difordered  at  intervals  for 
a  long  time.  In  this  unhappy  {late  it  was  thought  nccefTary, 
that  he  fhotild  go  to  the  vapour-baths  at  Aix-la-Chape!le  ; 
and  thence  he  received  a  cure,  which,  from  the  manner, 
as  well  as  quicknefs  of  it,  palled  viith  the  nuns  for  a  mi- 
racle. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London  in  1736,  his  "  Alex- 
ander's Feaft"  was  performed  at  Covent  Garden,  and  ap- 
plauded ;  and  feveral  other  attempts  of  the  like  nature  were 
made  to  reinftate  him,  but  they  did  not  prevail  :  the  Italian 
party  were  too  powerful;  fo  that,  in  1741,  be  went  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  was  well  received.  Pope  has  recorded  this  pat- 
fage  of  his  hiftory.  A  poor  phantom,  which  is  made  to  re- 
prefent  the  genius  of  the  modern  Italian  opera,  exprefTes  her 
appreheniions,  and  gives  her  inftruclions  to  Dullnefs,  already 
alarmed  for  her  own  fafety,  in  the  following  lines  : 

"  But  foon,  ah  !  foon,  rebellion  will  commence, 
If  mu  fie  meanly  borrows  aid  from  fenfe  : 

» 

Strong:  in  new  arms,  lo  !   jiiant  Handel  Hands. 

O  7  O  ' 

Like  bold  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands  ; 
To  ilir,  to  roufe,   to  (hake  the  foul  he  comes, 
And  Jove's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drum::. 
Arreit  him,   emprefs  ;   or  you  ileep  no  more  — 
She  heard,  —  -'and  drove  h'.rn  to  th'  Hibernian  ihore." 

DUNCIAD,  Bock  iv. 
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At  bis  return  to  London  in  1741-2,  the  minds  of  moft 
men  were  difpofed  in  his  favour,  and  the  sera  of  his  profpe- 
rity  returned,  He  immediately  began  his  oratorios  in  Co- 
Vent-Garden,  which  he  continued,  with  uninterrupted  fuccefs 
and  unrivalled  glory,  till  within  eight  days  of  his  death. 
The  laft  was  performed  on  the  6th,  and  he  expired  on  the 
1 4th  of  April,  1759-  He  was  buried  in  Weftminftej:  abbey, 
where,  by  his  own  order,  and  at  his  own  expence,  a  monu- 
ment is  erected  to  his  memory. 

HANKIUS  (MARTIN),  born  at  Ereflaw  in  1633,  where 
he  was  profeffor  of  hiftory,  politics,  and  eloquence.  He 
wrote  many  works  which  eftablilhed  his  reputation  among  his 
countrymen  as  an  acute  critic  and  profound  fcholar.  His 
principal  performance,  and  that  for  which  he  is  mod 
efteemed  among  fcholars,  is  his  book  "  De  Romanarum  re- 
rum  Scriptoribus,"  to  which  was  added  another  book  "  DC 
Byzantinarum  rerum  Scriptoribus  Graecis.  His  other  publi- 
cations, alib  on  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  are  in  considerable 
repute.  He  died  in  1709. 

HANMER  (SiR  THOMAS  Bart.),  a  diftinguiibed  ftatefman 
and  polite  writer,  was  born  about  1676;  and  had  his  edu- 
cation at  Wefiminfter-fchool,  and  Chriit-church,  Oxford. 
When  he  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  he  was  chofen  knight 
of  the  mire  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  he  fat  in  parliament 
near  30  years,  either  as  a  reprefentative  for  that  county,  or  for 
Flintthire,  or  for  the  borough  of  Thetford.  In  this  venerable 
affembly  he  was  foon  diilinguiihed  :  and  his  powerful  elocu- 
tion and  unbiafTed  integrity  drew  the  attention  of  all  parties. 
In  1713,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
which  office,  difficult  at  all  times,  but  at  that  time  more 
particularly  fo,  he  difcharged  with  becoming  dignity.  All 
other  honours  and  emoluments  he  declined.  Having  with- 
drawn himfelf  by  degrees  from  public  bufmefs,  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  an  honourable  retirement  amongil 
his  books  and  friends :  and  there  prepared  an  elegant  and 
correct  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakfpeare.  This  he  made  a 
prefent  of  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  it  was  printed  there 
1744,  in  fix  volumes  4to.  with  elegant  engravings,  by  Grave- 
lot,  at  the  expence  of  Sir  Thomas.  He  died  at  his  feat  in 
Suffolk,  April  5,  \  746. 

HANNEK-EN  (MENNON),  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  born 
at  Blaxen  in  Gk'enbourg  in  1595.  He  was  profeflbr  of  Mo-» 
rals,  Theology,  and  the  Oriental  languages,  at  Marpurg.  He 
wrote  an  Hebrew  Grammar,  and  an  expedition  of  St.  Paul's 
Epiilie  to  the  Epheiians.  He  died  at  Lubeck  in  1671. 

VOL.  VII.  Y  HAN- 
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HANNEKEN  (PHILIP  Louis),  eldeft  fon  of  the  p-e- 
ceding,  was  profefTor  of  Eloquence  and  Hebrew  at  GiefTeri 
in  1663.  He  publifhed  a  great  variety  of  works  principally  on 
fubjecls  of  theological  controverfy.  He  died  at  Wittenberg 
in  1706. 

HAN' NIB ALI ANUS  (F.LAVIUS  CLAUDIUS),  nephew  of 
Conftantine,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  whole  feries  of  Roman 
princes  in  any  age  of  the  Empire,  who  was  diftinguifhed  by 
the  title  of  king.  The  emperor  affigned  him  the  city  of  Cae- 
farea  as  his  refidence  ;  and  the  provinces  of  Pontus,  Cappa- 
docia,  and  the  let's  Armenia,  as  his  kingdom.  He  was 
cruelly  murdered  by  Conflantius,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of 
Conftantine,  notwithflanding  he  had  married  the  filler  of  the 
emperor. 

HANNO,  king  of  the  Ammonites.  AmbarTadors  were 
fent  by  David  to  compliment  him  en  his  accefiion  to  the 
throne.  Hanno's  courtiers  told  him,  that  their  men  were  fpies, 
in  confequence  of  which  he  fhaved  their  beards,  and  treated 
them  otherwife  with  great  indignitv.  But  this  colt  him  his 

o  o        j 

life  and  his  crown  ;   for,  David  deprived  him    of  both. 

HANNO.  a  Carthaginian  general,  employed  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  make  the  circuit  of  Africa,  in  confequence  of 
xvhich  he  explored  various  regions,  and  made  great  geogra- 
phical difcoveries,  Pliny  and  Plutarch  feverally  relate  a  curi- 
ous anecdote  of  this  Hanno.  He  had  by  much  perfeverance 
fo  tamed  a  lion,  that  it  followed  him  as  a  dog  and  carried  his 
baggage.  The  Carthaginians  thought  that  the  man,  who 
could  accomplifh  a  thing  ieemingly  fo  impoffible  as  this, 
might  fucceed  in  whatever  he  undertook.  They  therefore 
banifhed  him,  that  he  might  not  carry  into  execution  any  cle- 
iigns  againft  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Some  fuppofed 
voyages  of  this  man  are  publiihed  in  the  Oxford  geogra- 
phers. 

HANNSACHS,  a  german  poet,  who  publifhed  his  works 
in  five  large  folio  volumes,  among  which  fome  few  and 
thinly-fcatterecl  rays  of  genius  are  to  be  found.  He  w7as  a 
native  of  Nuremberg. 

HAN.NEMAN  (ADRIAN),  a  native  of  the  Hague,  and 
an  eminent  painter.  He  ftudied  the  works  of  Vandyke  ; 
and  was  a  favourite  painter  with  Mary  princefs  of  Orange, 
daughter  of  Charles  the  FirO.  Many  of  his  wx>rks  are  in 
England,  but  the  moil  conliderable  abroad.  Some -of  his 
performances  are  in  the  chamber  of  ftate  at  the  Hague. 

HAN  WAY  (JoNAs),a  benevolent  and  amiable  character, 
born  at  Portfmouth  in  1712.  He  was  at  a  very  early  age  bound 
apprentice  to  a  merchant  at  Liibon,  and  afterwards  connected 

himfeif 
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himfelf  with  a  mercantile  houfe  at  Peterfburgh,  in  corifequence 
of  which  he  was  induced  to  make  a  journey  into  Ferfia  On. 
leaving  Ruilia  with  an  independent  fortune,  .he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  and  pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman,  honourably  to  himfelf  and  ufeful  to  the  worlds 
In  1753,  ^e  P^bliihed  an  account  of  his  travels  through 
Rnflia  into  Perfia,  and  back  again  through  Rufiia,  Germany, 
and  Holland.  To  this  work  alfo  was  added  an  account  of  the: 
Revolutions  of  Pcrfia  during  the  prefent  century.  His  other 
publications  are  very  numerous,  moll  of  them  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  all  of  them  calculated  to  prove  him  an  excellent 
citizen  and  liberal-minded  man.  The  inilitution  of  the  Ma* 
rine  Society  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  activity  and  benevolence* 
the  ufefulnefs  of  which  requires  no  panegyric,  its  trueft  praife" 
is  its  extraordinary  fuccefs.  This  was  the  favourite  object,  of 
Mr.  Han  way's  care;  but,  in  1758,  he  was  alfo  particularly 
inftnimehtal  in  the  eftabliihmerit  of  the  Magdalen  charity. 
His  public  fpirit,  and,  above  all,  his  difintereftednefs  were  fo 
confpicuous,  that  a  deputation  of  the  principal  merchants  in 
London  waitedupon  the  earl  of  Bute,  when  prime  minifter,  and 
reprefented  to  him  that  an  individual  like  Mr.  Hanway,  \vho 
had  done  fo  much  public  good  to  the  injury  of  his  private 
fortune,  was  deferving  of  fome  iignal  mark  of  the  public 
efteem.  He  was  accordingly  made  a  comniiffioner  of  the 
navy,  a  fituation  which  he  held  mere  than  twenty  years,  and, 
when  he  refigned,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  the  falary  for  life^ 
on  account  of  his  known  exertions  in  the  caufe  of  univerfal 
charity.  To  enumerate  the  various  inftances  in  which  the 
benevolent  character  of  his  heart  were  fuccefsfullv  exerted* 

J 

would  be  no  eafy  talk.  Sunday-fchools  in  a  great  mealure 
may  look  upon  Mr.  Hanway  as  their  father  ;  the  chimney- 
fweepers'  boys  are  much  indebted  to  his  humanity ;  and 
perhaps  there  never  was  any  public  calamity  in  any  part  of 
the  Britifn  empire  which  he  did  not  endeavour  to  alleviate. 
So  greatly  and  ib,univerfally  was  he  refpected,  that  when  he 
died,  in  1786,  a  fubfcription  of  many  hundred  pounds  was 
raifed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Some  may  think 
fo  whimfical  a  circumftance  not  worth  recording  ;  but  Mr. 
Hanway  was  the  fir  11  perfon  who  ventured  to  walk  in  the 
ftreets  of  London  with  an  umbrella;  he,  however,  lived  to 
fee  them  brought  into  general  ufe.  The  great  character  of 
his  numerous  works  is  a  ftrong  mafculine  fpirit  of  good  fenfe, 
and  a  very  chaile  iimplicity.  In  his  private  life  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  flricleft  integrity  of  conduct,  and  for  a 
franknefs  and  candour  which  naturally  infpired  confidence. 
The  number  of  his  publications  amounted  to  almoft  feventy, 
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which  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Pugh,  a  gentleman  who  wrote 
his  life. 

HARDING  (THOMAS),  a  famous  divine,  and  the  anta- 
gonlfl  of  bifhop  Jewel,  was  horn  at  Comb-Martin  in  De- 
vonfhire,  1512.  His  fchool  education  was  at  Winchefter, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  New-college,  Oxford,  and  cho- 
fen  fellow  there  in  1536.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  He- 
brew profeffor  of  the  univerfity  by  Henry  VIII.  and,  as  his 
religion  probably  kept  pace  with  the  king's,  fo  being  confe- 
quently  half  reformed  at  Henry's  death,  Edward  no  fooner 
afcended  the  throne,  than  Harding  became  a  very  good  Pro- 
teftant.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
father  of  Jane  Grey:  he  had  the  honour  to  inftruct  this 
young  lady  in  the  then  true  religion;  but,  on  the  accerlion 
of  queen  Mary,  he  immediately  faw  his  error,  and  became  a 
confirmed  Papift.  There  is  a  curious  epilrJe  preferved  by 
"Fox,  faid  to  be  written  by  lady  Jane  to  Harding  on  his 
apoftacy  ;  but  many  are  of  opinion,  and  not  without  reafon, 
that  the  violent  flaming  zeal,  with  the  coarfe  indelicate  lan- 
•iage  of  it,  can  never  be  the  genuine  efTuflon  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  young  lady  of  feventeen.  He  had  taken  his  degrees 
in  arts:  in  1554,  he  proceeded  D.  D.  at  Oxford,  and  was 
the  year  after  made  treafurer  of  the  cathedral  of  Salifbury,  as 
he  had  been  a  little  before  prebendary  of  Winchefter.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  left  the  kingdom  ;  and,  having  fixed  his  abode  at 
Louvain  in  Flanders,  he  became,  fays  Wood,  "  the  target 
of  Popery,"  in  a  warm  coniroveriy  with  bifhop  Jewel, 
againft  whom,  between  1554  and  1567,  he  wrote  feven 
pieces. 

He  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  and  not  an  inelegant 
writer.  Humphrey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Jewel,"  comparing  him 
•with  his  adverfary,  fays, — "  in  multis  pares  funt,  &  ambo 
docTrinjs  &  eloquentiae  gloria  prsecellentes,"  p.  142. 

HARDINGE  (NICHOLAS,)  of  Canbury,  near  Kingftcn 
in  Surrey,  (brother  of  Caleb  Hardinge,  M.  D.  grandfon  of 
£ir  Robert  Hardinge  of  King's  Newton,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  Knt.  and  father  of  George  Hardinge,  efq.  of  the. 
Middle-Temple,  barriiler,  an  .eminent  counfel,  and  of  Henry, 
vicar  of  Kingfton)  fellow  of  King's  college,  Cambridge, 
many  years  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  at  laft  mem- 
ber of  parliament  for  Eye  in  Suffolk,  and  one  of  the  fecre- 
taries  of  the  treafury.  In  December,  1732,  he  was  ap- 
pointed law  reader  to  the  duVe  ot  Cumberland,  with  a  ia- 
lary  of  lool.  He  married  in  December,  1738,  fane  fecond 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  of  Vvildernels  in  Kent  (chief 
juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas),  and  filler  to  the  piefent  lord 
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Camden;  and  died  April  9,  1758.  His  library  was  fold  by 
auction  in  i;'59-  His  "  Dialogue  in  the  Senate-houfe  at 
Cambridge,"  is  preferred  in  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  Vol. 
IX.  p.  92,  and  his  "  Denhill  Iliad,"  a  poem  occafioned  by 
the  hounds  running  through  lady  Gray's  gardens  at  Denhiii 
in  EafbKent,  1747,  in  the  fixth  volume  of  the  "  Sele&  Col- 
lection, 1780,"  p.  82.  His  Latin  poems  (in  every  meafu re 
and  flyle)  are  much  admired.  Two  of  them  are  in  the 
"  Mufae  Anglicans,"  and  another  in  the  "  Select  Collection," 
Vol.  VI.  p.  87.  He  was  a  very  diligent  and  able  officer  in 
both  his  departments  ,  and  thought  one  of  the  bell  clailica! 
fcholars  of  his  age,  deeply  verfed  in  the  hiftory,  laws,  and 
conftitution,  of  England,  on  which  he  could  exprefs  himfelf 
with  the  greateft  precifion.  He  obliged  his  friends  with  an 
engraving,  by  Mr.  Vertue,  of  two  views  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
Mary,  adjoining  to  the  fouth  fide  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Kingfton  upon  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which 
feveral  Englifh  Saxon  kings  are  faid  to  have  been  crowned, 
which  was  ruined  in  1730  by  the  falling  down  of  one  of  the 
pillars  and  arch  next  the  church 

HARD1ON  (JAMES),  a  nacive  of  Tours,  and  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Inlcriptions,  was  a  very  accomplished  fcholar 
and  critic.  Many  of  his  diflertations  are  published  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,'*  and  do  the  higheft  credit  to  his 
tafte,  acutenefs,  and  learning.  He  publifhed  alfo  a  "  Trea- 
tife  on  French  Poetry  and  Rhetoric,"  in  three  fmall  volumes, 
and  a  "  Univerfal  Hrftory"  in  eighteen  volumes.  His  works 
are  much  admired  for  their  eloquence  and  ftyle,  and  for  eru- 
dition untindtured  by  pedantry.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1766, 
aged  eighty. 

HARD'OUIN  (JoHK),  a  French  Jefuit,  eminent  for  his 
great  parts,  learning,  and  Angularities  of  opinion,  was  bom  of 
obfcu re  parents,  at  Kimper  in  Bretagne,  in  1647.  He  entered 
young  in  the  fociety  of  Jefuifs  and  devoted  himfelf  to  the 
iludy  of  the  belles  lettres,  the  learned  languages,  hiitory,  phi- 
lolbphy,  and  divinity.  In  1684,  he  pubtiihed,  in  4to,  a  work, 
intituled,  "  Nummi  antiqui  populorum  <k  urbium  illuitrati :" 
in  which  he  often  gave  explications  very  iingular,  and  as  con- 
trary to  truth  as  to  good  lenle.  The  fame  year,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Petavius,  "  Themiilii  Qrationes  xxxiii.  cum  no- 
tis,"  fo!.  The  year  following,  in  5  vois.  4to,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Dauphin,  "  Flinii  Hiftonse  naturalis  libris  xxxvii,  inter- 
pretatione  cc  notis  illuflrati."  Hitherto  he  confined  himfelf  to 
profane  learning,  where  his  whimiles  were  not  luppoied  ca- 
pable of  doing  much  harm  ;  but  now,  to  the  great  uneafineis 
of  many  good  perfons,  he  was  going  to  tamper  with  religious 
fubjects  ;  and,  in  1687,  he  publifhed  his  book  intituled, 
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"  De  Baptifmo  quaeflio  triplex.'*  Two  years  after  appeared  his 
''  Antirrheticus  de  nummis  antiquis  coloniarum  &  munici- 
piorum,"  in  4to  ;  and  allb  "  S.  Joannis  Chiyfoftomi  Epiftola 
ad  Caefarium  Monachum,  notis  ac  diiTertatione  de  facramento 
alta*  is,"  in  4.10.  Le  Clerc  having  made  feme  reflexions  upon 
*'  St.  ChryfoilonVs  Letter  to  Casfarius,"  Hardouin  replied,  in 
a  piece  printed  in  1690,  and  intituled,  "  Defence  de  la  Lertre 
de  S.  Jean  Chryfoftome,  addreffee  a  1'Auteur  de  la  Bibli- 
otheque  Univtrfelle :"  to  which  Le  Clerc  returned  an  an- 
fwer  in  the  loth  volume  of  that  work. 

In  1603,  he  printed  at  Paris,  in  2  vol-s.  4to,  Chrono- 
logic ex  nummis  antiquis  reflitutae  prolufio,  de  nurmnis 
Herodiadum:"'  in  which  he  opened  more  fully  that  ftrange 
paradoxical  ivlleni,  of  which  he  had  yet  done  little  more 
than  hint.  He  undertakes  to  prove  from  medals,  that  the 
greater  part  of  thole  authors,  which  have  paffedupon  the  mo- 
derns for  ancient,  v;ere  forged  by  fome  monks  ot  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  a? -ve  to  them  the  feveral  names  of  Ho- 
mer, Plato,  Ariftotle,  r.urarch,  &c.  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Bafil,  Augufiin,  &c.  He  only  excepts  out  of  this  monkifh 
manufacture  the  works  of  Cicero,  Pliny's  "  Natural  Hif- 
tory,*'  Virgil's  "  Georgics,"  and  Horace's  "  Satires  and 
Epiftles."  i  hefe  he  fuppofes  the  only  genuine  monuments 
of  antiquity  remaining,  except  fome  few  Infcriptions  and 
Fafti :  and  with  the  amftance  of  thefe,  he  thinks,  that  theie 
monks  drew  up  and  falhioned  all  the  other  ancient  wri- 
tings, as  Terence's  4t  Plays,"  Livy's  and  Tacitus's  "  Hif- 
tories,"  Virgil's  "  Eneid,"  Horace's  "  Odes,"  &c.  Nay, 
he  pufhed  this  chimera  fo  far,  that  he  fancied  he  could  fee 
plainly  enough  that  -/^Eneas  in  Virgil  was  defigned  for  Jefus 
Chrirl,  and  Horace's  miftrefs  Lalage  for  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion. An  abfurder  fyftem  never  came  out  of  the  brain  of 
rnan :  however,  he  appears  to  have  ferioufly  believed  it  him- 
felf,  and  was  perfuacled  that  his  reafons  for  it  were  clear  and 
evident ;  though  he  would  not  publifh  them  to  the  world, 
nor  explain  his  fyfiem,  though  he.  was  frequently  called  up- 
on fo  to  do.  This  work  was  fuppreffed  by  public  authority 
at  Paris,  He  afterwards  published  "  A  Letter  upon  three  Sa- 
maritan  Medals;'1  *' An  tiTay  towards  the  reftoring  Chro- 
nology by  Medals  of  Conilantine's  Age,"  and  "  A  Chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Tefbirnent,  conformable  to  the  vulgar 
Tranflations  illuflrated  by  ancient  Medals  :"  all  which  books 
were  likewife  fuppreiled,  on  account  of  the  parcdoxes  con- 
tained in  them. 

However,  he  continued  fYill  in  his  opinion  ;  for,  in  his 
letters,  written  to  Monf.  Ballanfaux,  and  printed  at  Luxem- 
burg in  I700j  he  ipeaks  of  "  an  impious  fadlion  begun  a 
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long  while  ago,  which  ftill  fubfifls,  and  which  by   forging- 
an  infinite  number  of  writings,  that  feem  to  breathe  nothing 
but  piety,    appears  to    have    no  other   defign  than  to  remove 
God  out  of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and   to   overturn  all  reli- 
gion."    Mr.  La  Croze  refuted  his  notion  concerning;  the  for- 
gery of  the    antient    writings,   in   "  DifTertations    hiiloriques 
fur   divers    fujets,   Rot.   1707;"  and  in  *'  Vindicias  veteram 
Scriptorum  contra  J.    Harduinum."      La   Croze  imagined, 
that  Hardouin  advanced   his  notions   in   concert  with  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Jefuits,  or  at  leaftwith  his  fuperiors,   in  order  to  let 
aiide  the    ancient  Greek  and  Latin  facred    and   profane  wri- 
ters, and   fo  leave  all  clear  to  infallibility  and  tradition  only; 
but  Le  Clerc  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was   no  ground  for 
this  fuppoilnon.     In    1700    there   was  publifhed   at  Amfter- 
ilam  a  volume  in  folio,  intituled,   "  Joannis   Harduini  opera 
fele&a,  turn  quae  jampridem    Parifiis  edita  nunc  emendatiora 
&  multo  auftiora  prodeunt,   tarn  qu;s    nunc   primum  edita.'* 
Thefe  feleft  works  coniift  of  his  "  N um mi  antiqui  populorum 
&;  urbium  illuitrati  ;"   "  iJe   Baptifmo  quseftio   triplex  ;    edi- 
tion of  "  St.  Chrvfoitom's  Letter  to  Caefarius,"  with  the  dif- 
fertatiou  "  De  Sacramento  Altaris ;".  u  De  nummis  Herodia- 
dam;"  his   "  Dilcourie  on  the  Lait  Supper,"  which  had  been 
printed  in  1693  ;  a  treatife  in  which  he  explains  the  medals  of 
the  age  of  Conftantine  ;   "  Chronology  of  the  old  Teftament, 
adjufted   by   the   Vulgate  translation,  and  illuftrated   by   Me- 
dals';" "  Letters   to    M.  de  Ballanfaux  ;"   and   other  pieces. 
This  volume  made  a  great  deal  of  noile,    before  it 'was  pub- 
lilhed.     The  author  had  correcled  what  he  thought  proper  in 
the  works  he  had  already  publilhed  ;  and  then  put  them   into 
the   hands   of   a   bookieller,    who  undertook   to    print  them. 
faithfully  from  the  copy  he   had  received.     He  began  the  im- 
preffion  with  the  author's  confent,  and  was  confiderably  ad-? 
vanced   in  it  :  when  the  clamour  raifed  againft  t  e  paradoxes 
in    thofe  works  obliged   Hardouin  to   fend    an  order  to    the 
bookfeller,    to   retrench    the  obnoxious    paiTages.       But  the 
bookfeller.  refufed  to  do   it,   and  wrote  an  anfwer  to  him,   aN 
leging  the   reafons  of  his   refufal :     upon  which    was  iiTued 
*'  A  Declaration  of  the   Father  Provincial  of  the  Jefuits,   and 
of  the  Superiors  of  their   houfes  at   Paris,   concerning  a  new 
Edition  of  fome   works   of    Father    John   Hardouin   of  the 
fame  Society,   which  has  been  actually  made  contrary  to  their 
will   by  the  Sieur  de  Lorme,  Bookfeller  at  Amfterdam,  &c." 
At  the  bottom   of  this    was    Flardouin  s   recantation,    which 
runs   in  thefe   curious  terms: '"  I  lubfcribe  iincerely  to  every 
thing  contained  in  the  preceding  declaration;  I  heartily  con- 
demn in  my  writings  what  it  condemns  in  them,  and  particu- 
larly what  I  have  faid  concerning  an  impious  faction,  which 
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had  forged  fome  ages  ago  the  greateft  part  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
or  profane  writings,  which  have  hitherto  been  coniidered  as 
ancient.  I  am  extremely  lorry  that  I  did  not  open  my  eyes 
before  in  this  point.  I  think  myfelf  great.lv  ob.iged  to  my 
fuperiors  in  the  fociety,  who  have  afhfted  me  in  diverting 
myfelf  of  my  prejudices.  I  promife  never  to  advance  in 
word  or  writing  any  thing  directly  or  indirectly  contrary  to 
my  prefent  recantation.  And  if  hereafter  1  ihall  call  in  quef- 
tion  the  antiquity  of  any  writing  either  ecclefiaftical  or  pro- 
fane, which  no  perlon  before  ihall  have  charged  as  fuppoli- 
titious,  I  will  only  do  it  by  propofing  my  reafons  in  a  writing 
published  under  my  name,  with  the  permiffion  of  my  fupe- 
liors,  and  the  approbation  of  the  public  cenfors,  In  tctfi- 
mony  of  which  I  have  figned,  this  27th  of  December,  1708, 
J  hardouin,  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus." 

Here  we  have  a  notable  proof  of  the  glorious  latitude 
which  [efuitical  morality  allowed  its  profeilbrs  ;  for,  notwith- 
ilanding  this  folemn  proteftation,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  Hardouin  never  departed  a  tittle  from  his  opi- 
nions; but,  on  the  contrary,  mduftrioufly  cherilhed  snd  pro- 
pagated them  to  the  Jaft  moment  of  his  life.  Thus  in  1723, 
when  he  reprinted  his  edition  of  Pliny  in  three  volumes 
folio,  he  greatly  augmented  it  with  notes,  in  which  were  dif- 
perfed  many  paradoxical  conceks,  tending  to  fupport  his  ge- 
neral fyitein  :  infomuch,  that  Mr.  Crevier  and  father  Def- 
molets  of  the  Oratory  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  point 
them  out  to  the  public,  and  to  refute  them.  Notwithftanding 
the  clamour  railed  againft  this  Teiuit  and  his  writings,  he  yet 
maintained  his  credit  io  well  \vith  the  clergy  of  France,  that 
they  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  new  edition  of  "  The 
Councils,"  and  gave  him  a  peniion  for  that  purpofe.  It  was 
printed,  1715,  in  12  vols.  folio,  at  the  royal  printing-houfe; 
but  the  fale  of  it  was  prohibited  by  the  parliament,  who  com- 
rniiTioned  fome  doctors,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated 
Dupin,  to  examine  it.  Thefe  doctors  gave  in  their  report, 
that  the  edition  mould  cither  be  fupprelied,  or  at  leafl  cor- 
rected in  a  great  number  of  places  ;  becaufe  it  contained 
many  maxims  injurious  to  the  doctrines  and  difcipline  of  the 
church  in  general,  and  to  thofe  of  the  Galilean  church  m 
particular  i  and  becau'e  fome  very  eilential  things  were  omit- 
ted, while  others  that  were  fpurious  were  infetted. 

Father  Hardouin  died  at  Paris,   September  3,    1729,   in  his 

eighty-third  year ;    and    after   his    death,    a    volume   of    his 

"  Opufcuia"  in  foiio  was  published  by  an  anonymous  friend. 

The  largeft  and  moft  fingular  of  thefe  is  intituled,  "  Athei 

detecti;'J    among    whom   are  to    be  found    Janfeitius,   IVlal- 

.  branche,    Thomafm,    Defcartes",     Kcgis,    Arnaud,     Nicole, 
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Pafbhal,  Quefnel;  vvhofe  irreligion,  no  doubt,  confifted 
chiefly  in  their  being  enemies  to  the  Jefnits.  The  fociety, 
however,  thought  proper,  in  their  4'  iemoires  de  Trevoux," 
to  difown  any  concern  in  the  publication  of  thefe  *'  Opuf- 
cula  ;"  and  affected  to  cenfure  iieely  the  errors  contained  in 
them. 

A  pofthumous  work  was  publifhed  in  1766,  under  the  title 
of  <l  Joannis  Harduini,  Jeiuitae,  ad  Ceniuram  Scriptorum 
Veterum  Prolegomena,"  with  a  valuable  preface  by  Mr.  Bow- 
yer,  to  whom  a  curious  Latin  pamphlet  was  addrefled  on  that 
occaiion  by  his  fnend  the  Rev.  Caefar  De  Miffy. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  famous  Jefuit  with  a 
diaracleriftic  epitaph  by  M.  de  Eoze. 

"  In  expectatione  iuclicii, 

Hie   jacet 

Hominum  paradoxotatos, 
Natione  Gallus,  Religione  Romanus: 

Orbis  litterati  portentum  : 
Venerandae  antiquitatis  cultor  &  deftruclor. 

Do6te  febricitans, 

Somnia  &  inaudita  commenta 

VJo-jlans  edidit. 

o 

Scepticum  pie  egit, 
Credulitate  puer,  audacia  juvenis,  deliriis  fenex." 

HARDW1CICE  (PHILIP  YCRKE,  earl  of),  was  born 
at  Dover  in  Kent,  December  I,  1690  ;  and  educated  under 
Mr.  Samuel  Morland,  of  Bethnal-Green,  in  claffical  and  ge- 
neral learning,  which  he  ever  cultivated  amidft  his  hiofheft 
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employments,.  He  fludied  the  law  in  the  Middle  Temple; 
and,  being  called  to  the  bar  in  1714,  he  foon  became  very 
eminent  in  his  profeffion.  In  1718,  he  fat  in  parliament  as 
member  for  Lewes  in  SuiTex  ;  and,  in  the  two  fucceffive  par- 
liaments, for  Seaford.  March  1719-20,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  folicitor-general,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Parker  :  an  obligation  he  never  foro-ot,  re- 
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turning  it  by  all  poffible  marks  of  perfonal  regard  and  affec- 
tion. The  trial  of  Mr.  Layer  at  the  king's  bench  for  high 
treafon,  November,  1722,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  Ihevv- 
ing  his  abilities  :  his  reply,  in  which  he  fummoned  up  late 
at  night  the  evidence  againrt  the  prifoner,  and  anfwered  all 
the  topics  of  defence,  being  juflly  admired  as  one  of  the  abler! 
performances  of  that  kind  extant.  About  the  fame  time, 
he  gained  much  reputation  in  parliament,  by  opening  the 
bill  againtl  Kelly,  who  had  been  principally  concerned  in  bi- 
fhop  Atterbury's  plot,  as  his  fecretary.  February,  1723-4, 
he  was  appointed  attorney-general  ;  in  the  execution  of  which 
important  office^  he  was  remarkable  for  his  candour  and  le- 
nity. 
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nity.  As  an  advocate  for  the  crown,  he  fpoke  with  the  ve- 
racity of  a  witnefs  and  a  judge  :  and,  though  his  zeal  for  juf- 
ticeand  the  due  courfe  of  law  was  ftrong,  yet  his  tendernefsto 
the  fubjefr,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  was  ib  diftinguifhed, 
that  upon  a  particular  occal]on,  in  1733,  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons afientcd  to  it  with  a  general  applauie.  He  was  un- 
moved, by  fear  or  favour,  in  what  he  thought  right  and  legal ; 
and  often  debated  and  voted  againft  the  court,  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  South-Sea  company,  when  he  was  folicitor  ; 
and,  in  the  affair  of  lord  iJerwentwater's  eftate,  when  he  was 
attorney-general.  Upon  the  feiignation  of  the  great  feal  by 
Peter  lord  King,  in  October,  1733,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  was 
appointed  lord  chief-juitice  of  the  king's  bench.  He  was  foou 
after  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  this  kingdom,  with 
the  title  of  lord  Hardwicke,  baron  of  -lardwicke,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucefter,  and  called  to  the  cabinet  council.  The 
f alary  of  chief-juftice  of  the  king's  bench,  being  thought  not 
adequate  to  the  weight  and  dignity  of  that  high  office,  was 
railed,  on  the  advancement  of  lord  Hardwicke  to  it,  from 
2coo  1.  to  4000  1.  per  ann.  to  the  chief-juftice  and  his  fuccef- 
ibrs ;  his  iorclihip  refilling  to  accept  the  augmentation  of  it: 
and  the  adjuilment  of  the  two  vacancies  of  the  chancery  and 
kind's  bench  (which  happened  at  the  fame  time)  between  his 
lordihip  and  lord  Talbot,  upon  terms  honourable  and  fatis- 
faclory  to  both,  was  thought  to  do  as  much  credit  to  the 
wifdom  of  the  crown,  in  thofe  .days,  as  ihe  harmony  and 
friendfhip,  with  which  they  co-operated  in  the  public  lervice, 
did  honour  to  themfelves.  In  the  midft  of  the  general  ap-» 
probation,  with  which  he  difcharged  his  office  there,  he  was 
called  to  that  of  lord  high  chancellor,  on  the  deceaie.  of  lord 
Talbot,  February  1 7,  1736-7- 

The  integrity  and  abilities  with  which  he  prefkled  in  the 
court  of  chancery,,  during  the  fpace  of  almoft  twenty  years, 
appears  from  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  only  three  of 
his  decrees  were  appealed  from,  and  even  thofe  were  after- 
wards afHrrned  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  After  he  had  executed 
that  high  office  about  feventeen  years,  in  times  and  circum- 
ftances  of  accumulated  difficulty  and  danger,  and  had  twice 
been  called  to  the  exercife  of  the  office  of  lord  high  lie  ward, 
on  the  trials  of  peers  concerned  in  the  rebellion;  he  was, 
April  1754,  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  earl  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  titles  of  vifcount  Royfton,  and  earl  of  Hardwicke. 
This  favour  was  conferred  unalked,  by  his  ibvereign,  who 
treated  him  through  the  whole  of  his  reign  with  particular 
efteem  and  confidence,  and  always  fpoke  of  him  in  a  manner 
which  f hewed,  that  he  fet  as  high  a  value  on  the  man  as 
on  the  mmiitcr.  His  reiigiiation  of  the  great  feal,  in  No- 
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vember,    1756,  gave   an    univerfal   concern   to   the    nation, 
however  divided   at   that  time  in  other  refpects.     But  he  full 
continued  to  ferve  the  public  in  a  more   private  ftation  ;   at 
council,    at   the    houfe   of  lords,    and    upon  every   occafioti 
where   the    courfe    of  public    buimefs   required  it,    with   the 
iame  affiduity  as  when  he  filled  one  of  the  high  eft  offices  in 
the  kingdom.     He  always   felt   and  expreiTed   the   trueft   af- 
fection and    reverence   for  the    laws  and    constitution   of  his 
country  :  this  rendered  him  as  tender  of  the  juft  prerogatives 
r. ; verted  in  the  crown,  fcr  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  watch- 
ful to   prevent  the  leail   incroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
fiibject.     The   part  which  he  acted  in  planning,  introducing, 
and  fupporting,  the  6fi  Bill  for   abolilhing  the  heretable  Jurif- 
dictions  in  Scotland,"  and  the  friare  which  he   took,   beyond 
what  his  department   required  of  him,   in    framing  and  pro- 
moting the  other  bills  relating  to  that  country,  arofe  from  his 
zeal  to  the  Proteflant   fuccefiion,  his  concern  for  the  general 
happinefs  and  improvement   of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  this  equal  and  limited  monarchy  ;   which  were  the 
governing    principles   of    his    public    conduct     through   life. 
And  theie,  and  other  bills   which  might  be  mentioned,  were 
irrong   proofs    of  his  talents   as  a  legislator.     In   judicature, 
his  firmnefs  and  dignity  were  evidently  derived  from    his  con- 
firm mate  knowledge  and  talents;   and  the  mildnefs  and  huma- 
nity,   with  which  he  tempered  it,  from    the    beft  heart.     Hs 
was  wonderfully  happy  in  his  manner  of  debating  caufes  upon 
the  bench.     His  extraordinary  difpatch  of  the  bulinefs  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  increafed   as   it  was    in  his  time,   beyond 
what  had  been  known  in  anv   former,  was  an  advantage    to 
the  fuitor,  inferior  only   to  that  arifing  from  the  acknow- 
ledged   equity,  perfpicuity,    and*  precifion,    of    his    decrees. 
The  manner  in  which  he  prefided  in  the  houfe  of  lords  ad- 
ded order  and  dignity  to   that  ailembly,  and  expedition  to  the 
bufinefs  transacted  tii ere.     His  talents,    as  a  ipeaker  in  the  fe- 
nate    as    well    as    on  the  bench,  were   universally1  admired: 
he  fpoke  with   a  natural  and  manly  eloquence,  without  falfe 
ornaments  or  perfonal  inveclives;  and,  when  he  argued,  his 
reafons  were  fupported  and  itrengthened  by  the  mod  appofite 
cafes  and    example?  wiiich    the  fubjecl:    would   allow.       His 
manner  was  graceful   and  affecting  ;   modefc,  yet   command- 
ing;  his  voice    peculiarly  clear  and   harmonious,    and    even 
loud  and  ftrong,   for  the  greater  part  of  his  time.      With  thefe 
talents  for  public  fpeaking,  the  integrity  of  his  character  gave 
a  1  uft re  to  his  eloquence,  which  thofe  who  oppofed   him  fc! 
in  the  debate,  and    which  operated  molt  powerfully   on   r 
minds  of  thofe    who  heard  him  with  a  view  to   informal, 
and  conviction. 
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Convinced  of  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  fteady  in, 
his  pra&ice  of  the  duties  of  it,  he  maintained  a  reputation  of 
virtue,  which  added  dignity  to  the  ilations  which  he  filled, 
and  authority  to  the  laws  which  he  administered.  His  at- 
tachment to  the  national  church  was  accompanied  with  a 
full  conviction,  that  a  tender  regard  to  the  Righis  of  confci- 
cnce,  and  a  temper  of  lenity  and  moderation,  are  riot  only 
right  in  themfelves,  but  mo  ft  conducive  in  their  con  feculence's 
to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the  church.  The  flrongeft 
recommendation  to  him  of  the  clergy,  to  the  ecclefiallical  pre- 
ferments in  his  difpofal,  was  their  'fitnefs  for  the  difcharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  profeflion.  And  that  refpectable  body- 
owes  a  particular  obligation  to  his  lordfhip>  and  his  prate- 
ceffor  lord  Talbot,  for  the  oppofition  which  they  gave  in  the 
houfe  of  lords  to  the  "  Act  for  the  more  eafy  recovery  of 
Tithes,  Church-rates:,  and  other  eccleliaflical  Dues,  from 
the  People  called  Quakers,"  which  might  have  proved  of 
dangerous  confequences  to  the  rights  and  property  of  the 
clergy;  though  it  had  palled  the  other  houfe,  and  was  known 
to  be  powerfully  fupported.  Manv  fa£ls  and  anecdotes  which 
do  him  honour  mav  be  recollected  and  fet  down,  when  re- 
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fentments,  partialities,   and  contefts,  are  forgot. 

The  amiablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  his  engaging  addrefs, 
rendered  him  as  much  beloved  by  thofe  who  had  accefs  to 
him  as  he  was  admired  for  his  great  talents  by  the  whole 
nation.  His  conflitution,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  did 
not  fee  in  to  promiie  fo  much  health  and  vigour  as  he  after- 
wards enjoyed,  for  a  longer  period  than  ufually  falls  to  the 
fhare  of  men  of  more  robiift  habit  of  body..  But  his  care  to 
guard  againft  any  excefl'es  lecured  to  him  an  ahnoft  uninter- 
rupted tenbur  of  health:  and  his  habitual  mailery  of  his 
paffions  gave  him  a  firmnefs  and  tranquillity  of  mmd  una- 
bated by  the  fatigues  and  anxieties  ot  buiinefs ;  from  the  daily 
circle  of  which,  he  rofe,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  converfation 
of  his  family  and  friends,  with  the1  fpirits  of  a  pcrfon  entirely 
vacant  and  difengaged.  Till  the  latter  end  ot  his  feventy- 
third  year,  he  pielcrved  the  appearance  and  vivacity  of 
youth  in  his  countenance,  in  which  the  characters  of  dignity 
and  amiablenefs  were  remarkably  united:  and  he  fupported  the 
tedious  diforder  which  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  which  was  of 
the  dyfenterickind,  with  an  uncommon  refignation,  and  even 
chearfulnefs,  till  the  clofe  of  life.  He  died,  in  his  ieventy- 
fourth  year,  at  his  houfe  in  Grofvenor-iquare,  March  6, 
1764.  His  body  lies  interred  at  Wimple  in  Cambridgefhire, 
by  ihat  of  his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles  Cocks, 
Efq.  of  Worcefterfhire,  and  niece  of  lord-chancellor  Som- 
. 
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HARDY  (ALEXANDER),  a  French  dramatift,  wrote  an 
incredible  number  of  pieces  for  the  theatre,  fome  fay  fo 
many  as  fix  hundred,  and  fome  even  more.  Of  thefe  how- 
ever no  more  remain  than  forty-one,  which  were  publifhed 
by  himfelf  in  fix  volumes  oftavo.  He  had  a  remarkable  fa- 
cility in  writing ;  and  it  was  faid  that  he  would  write  two 
thoufand  lines  in  twenty-four  hours  :  in  three  days  his  play 
was  compofed,  learned,  and  acted.  He  certainly  had  conii- 
derable  talents,  but,  as  he  was  very  neceffitous  and  compelled 
to  write  againft  time,  his  abilities  had  not  fair  fcope.  He 
was  the  firil  French  dramatift  who  introduced  the  cuftom  of 
being  paid  for  his  pieces.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1630. 

HARDY  (CHARLES),  was  the  grandfon  of  a  diftin- 
guiflied  naval  commander  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
wras  a  gallant  and  able  officer;  and,  pairing  through  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  his  profeilion  with  the  higheft  reputation, 
was,  in  1779,  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  grand 
Weftern  fquadron.  He  died  of  an  inflammation  in  his  bowels 
in  the  fame  year  at  Spithead. 

HARE  (Dr.  FRANCIS),  an  Englifh  bifhop,  of  whofe 
birth  we  have  no  particulars,  was  bred  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  that  foundation  became  a  fellow  of  King's  college, 
Cambridge  ;  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis  of 
Blandford,  only  fon  of  the  illuftrious  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  appointed  him  chaplain  general  to  the  army.  He  after- 
wards obtained  the  deanery  of  Worcefler,  and  thence  was 
promoted  to  the  biihopric  of  Chichefler,  which  he  held  with 
the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's  to  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1740.  He 'was  difmhTed  from  being  chaplain  to  George  L 
in  1718,  by  the  ftrength  of  party  prejudices,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Mofs  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  perlons  of  diitinguiihed 
rank  for  parts  and  learning. 

About  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign  he  publifhed 
a  remarkable  pamphlet,  intituled,  *'  The  Difficulties  and. 
Difcouragements  which  attend  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  the  Way  of  private  Judgement :"  in  order  to  (hew,  that, 
fince  fuch  a  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  indifpenfable  duty, 
it  concerns  all  Ghnftian  focieties  to  remove,  as  much  as 
pofhble,  thofe  •  dilcouragements.  In  this  work,  his  manner 
appeared  to  be  fo  ludicrous,  that  the  convocation  fell  upon 
him,  as  if  he  were  really  againft  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures :  and  Whifton  fays,  that,  finding  this  piece  likely  to 
hinder  that  •preferment  he  was  feeking,  lie  aimed  to  conceal 
his  being  the  author.  The  fame  writer  charges  him  with 
being  ftrongly  inclined  to  Scepticifm  ;  that  he  talked  ludi- 
croufly  of  facred  matters ;  and  that  he  would  offer  to  lay  wa- 
gers, about  the  fulfilling  of  Scripture  prophecies.  But  the 
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principal  ground  for  thefe  invidious  indn  nations  feems  to  be, 
that,  though  lie  never  denied  the  genuinenels  of  the  apoftolical 
conftitutions  (of  which  by  the  bye  he  procured  for  Whifton 
the  collation  of  two  Vienna  MSS.),  yet  "  he  was  not  firm 
believer  enough,  nor  ferious  enough  in  Chriftianity,  to  ha- 
zard any  thing  in  this  world  for  their  reception."  He  pub- 
lifhed  many  pieces  a^ainfl  bifhop  Hoadly,  in  the  Bangorian 
controverly,  as  it  is  called ;  and  alfo  other  learned  works, 
•which  were  collected  after  his  death,  and  publifhed  in  four 
volumes,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  "  Terence,"  with  notes, 
in  410.  3.  u  The  Book  of  Pfalms  in  the  Hebrew,  put  into 
the  original  poetical  Metre,"  /j.to.  In  this  laft  work,  he 
pretends  to  have  difcovered  the  Hebrew  metre,  which  was 
iuppofed  to  be  irretrievably  loft.  But  his  hypothecs,  though 
defended  by  iome,  yet  has  been  confuted  by  feveral  learned 
men,  particularly  by  Dr.  Lowth  in  his  "  Metrics  Hareanse 
brevis  confntatio,"  annexed  to  his  lectures  "  De  Sacra  Poeli 
Hebraeorurnk" 

HARIOT  (THOMAS),  an  eminent  mathematician,  was 
bom  at  Oxford,  or,  as  Anthony  Wood  expreiTes  it,  <c  tum- 
bled out  of  his  mother's  womb  in  the  lap  of  the  Oxonian 
Mufes,"  in  1560.  Having  been  inflrucled  in  grammar- learn- 
ing in  that  city,  he  became  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary-hall, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1579*  He  had  then 
fo  diilinguifhed  himfelf,  by  his  uncommon  (kill  in  mathema- 
tics, as  to  be  recommended  foon  after  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
as  a  proper  preceptor  to  him  in  that  fcience.  Accordingly, 
that  noble  knight  became  his  firft  patron,  took  him  into  his 
family,  and  allowed  him  a  haridfome  pension.  In  1585,  he 
was  fent  over  by  Sir  Walter  with  his  firft  colony  to  Virginia; 
where,  being  fettled,  he  was  employed  in  difcovering  and  fur- 
veying  that  country,  in  obferving  what  commodities  it  pro- 
duced, together  with  the  manners  and  cuiloms  of  its  inha- 
bitants. He  publifhed  an  account  of  it  under  this  title,  "  A 
brief  and  true.  Keport  of  the  Newfoundland  of  Virginia;" 
which  wras  reprinted  in  the  third  voyage  of  Hakluyt's 
*'  Voyages."  Upon  his  return  to  England,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  patron  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland ;  who  "finding  him,"  lays  Wood,  *'  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  an  affable  and  peaceable  nature,  and  well  read 
an  the  obfcnre  parts  of  learning,"  allowed  him  a  yearly  pen- 
fion  oi  i2ol.  About  the  fame  time,  Robert  Hues,  well 
known  by  his  lt  Treatife  upon  the  Globes,"  and  Walter  War- 
ner, who  is  faid  to  have  communicated  to  the  famous  Harvey 
the  fii ft  hint  concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  being 
both  ot  them  mathematicians,  received  penfions  from  him  oi 
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lefs  value.  So  that  in  1606,  when  the  earl  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  for  life,  Hariot,  Hues,  and  Warner,  were  his 
conftant  companions,  and  were  ufually  called  the  earl  of 
Northumberland's  Magi.  They  had  a  table  at  the  earl's 
charge,  who  did  conftantly  converfe  with  them,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  his  confinement  ;  as  did  alfo  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, who  was  then  in  the  Tower.  Hariot  lived  for  fome 
time  at  Sion-college,  and  died  in  London.  July  2,  1621,  of  a 
cancer  in  his  lip.  He  was  univerially  efteemed  on  account  of 
his  learning.  When  he  was  but  a  young  man,  he  was  iiyled 
by  Mr.  Hakluyt  6i  Juvenis  in  difciplinis  mathematicis  excel- 
lens;"  and  by  Camden,  '*  Matbematicus  iniignis."  A  MS. 
of  his,  intituled  "  Ephemeris  Chryrometrica,"  is  preferved 
in  Sion-college  library  ;  and  his  "  Artis  Analytics  Praxis" 
was  printed  after  his  death,  in  a  thin  folio,  and  dedicated  to 
Henry  earl  of  Northumberland.  Des  Cartes  is  faid  to  have 
been  obliged  to  this  book  for  a  great  many  of  his  improve- 
ments in  algebra. 

As  to  his  religion,  Wood  favs,  that,  <:  notwithftatiding 
his  great  fkill  in  mathematics,  he  had  ftrange  thoughts  of 
the  Scripture,  always  undervalued  the  old  flory  of  the  Crea- 
tion cf  the  World,  and  could  never  believe  that  trite  poiition, 
6  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.'  He  made  a  Philofophicai  Theology, 
.wherein  he  cafl  off  the  Old  Teuament,  fo  that  consequently 
the  New  would  have  no  foundation.  He  was  a  Deiit,  and 
his  doctrine  he  did  impart  to  the  earl,  and  to  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, when  he  was  compiling  the  '  Hiftory  of  the  World,' 
and  would  controvert  the  matter  with  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times  :  who  therefore,  having  no  good  opinion  of  him,  did 
look  on  the  manner  of  his  death,  as  a  judgement  uuon  him 
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for  thofe  matters,  and  for  nullifying  the  Scripture."  Wood 
mentions  no  authority  for  this  affertion:  and  we  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  Hariot  allures  us  himfelf,  that  when  he  was  with. 
the  firft  colony  fettled  in  Virginia,  in  every  town  where  he 
came,  "  he  explained  to  them  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  &c. 
And  rhough  I  told  them,"  fays  he,  "  the  book  materially  and 
.of  itfelf  was  not  of  fuch  virtue  as  1  thought  they  did  conceive, 
bat. only  the  doctrine  therein  contained  ;  yet  would  many  hz 
glad  to  touch  it,  to  embrace  it,  to  kifs  it,  to  hold  it  to  their 
breails  and  heads,  and  llroke  over  all  their  bodies  with  it,  to 
fhew  their  hungry  denres  of  that  knowledge  which  was  fpoken 
of."  To  which  we  may  add,  that,  if  Hariot  was  reputed  a 
Deifr,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  Dr.  Corbet,  an  ortho- 
dox divine,  and  fucceffively  bifhop  of  Oxford  and  Norwich, 
fending  a  poein,  dated  December  9,  1618,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Ayleibury,  when  the  comet  appeared,  fhould  Ipeak  of 

« Deep  Harlot's  mine, 

11  In  which  there  is  no  drote,  but  all  refine." 

Laftly, 
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Laftly,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  his  noble  executors,  Sir 
Thomas  Aylefbury  and  Robert  Sidney,,  vifcount  Lifle,  would 
have  fufTered  an  infcription  to  be  engraved  upon  his  monu- 
ment in  St.  Chriilophcr's  church,  which  rnighr  have  been 
contradicted  by  all  the  town,  if  it  had  been  falfe,  and  which, 
upon  the  fuppofition  of  his  being  an  infidel,  would  have 
been  ridiculous : 

*'  Qm  omnes  fcientias  calluit,  &  in  omnibus  excelluit : 

"  Mathematicis,   Philofophicis,   Theologicis, 

"  Veritatis   indagator  {hidiofiffimus, 

*'  Dei  Triniunius  cultor  piiffimus." 

HARLEY  (ROBERT),  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford  and  ear! 
Mortimer,  and  lord  high  treafurer  in  .the  reign  of  queen 
Anne,  was  eldeft  ion  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and  born  at 
London,  in  Bow-ftreet,  Covent  Garden,  December  5,  i66'r. 
He  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch,  at  Shilton,  near 
Burford,  Oxfordfhire,  which,  though  a  private  fchool,  was 
remarkable  for  producing  at  the  fame  time  a  lord  high  trea- 
furer, viz.  lord  Oxford;  a  lord  high  chancellor,  viz.  lord 
Harcourt  ;  a  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  Common  pleas,  viz. 
lord  Trevor ;  and  ten  members  of  the  Houie  of  Commons, 
who  were  all  contemporaries,  as  well  at  fchool  as  in  parlia- 
mcnt.  Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  know- 
ledge and  learning,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  fo  con- 
fpicuous  in  the  world.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward 
Harley,  and  this  his  eideft  fon,  raifed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their 
own  expence;  and,  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  he  was  firft  chofen  member  of  parliament  for 
Tregony  in  Cornwall,  and  afterwards  ierved  for  the  town 
of  Radnor,  till  he  was  called  to  the  i-Votife  of  Lords.  In 
1690,  he  was  chofen  by  ballot  one  of  the  nine  members  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  commiilioners  for  ilating  the  public 
accounts ;  and  alfo  one  of  the  arbitrators  for  uniting  the  two 
India  companies.  In  1694,  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ordered 
Mr.  Harley,  November  19,  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  bill  "  For 
the  frequent  meeting  and  calling  of  parliaments  ;"  which  he 
accordingly  did  upon  the  22cl,  and  it  was  received  and  agreed 
to  by  both  houics,  without  any  alteration  or  amendment. 
On  February  u,  1701-2,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ;  and  that  parliament  being  diiTo'ved  the  fame 
year  by  king  William,  and  a  new  one  called,  he  was  again 
chofen  fpeaker  December  31  following,  as  he  was  in  the  tirfl 
parliament  called  by  queen  Anne. 

April  17,  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  her  majefty's  privy-  coun- 
cil ;  and,  May  i8th  following,  i'worn.  iu  council  one  of  the 
3  principal 
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principal  fecretaries  of  itate,  being  alfo  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  at  the  fame  time.  In  1706,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  comrniffioners  for  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scot- 
land, which  took  effect ;  and  reiigned  his  place  of  principal 
fecretary  of  itate  in  February  1707-8.  Auguft  10,  1710,  he 
was  conftituted  one  of  the  commiflioncrs  of  the  treafury,  alfo 
chancellor  and  uncler-treafurer  of  the  exchequer  On  the 
8th  of  March  following,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life; 
the  marquis  of  Guifcard,  a  french.  papift,  then  under  exa- 
mination of  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  at  Whitehall, 
Jlabbing  him  with  a  penknife,  which  he  took  up  in  the  clerk's 
room,  where  he  waited  before  he  was  examined.  Guifcard 
was  imprifoned,  and  died  in  Newgate  the  I7th  of  the  fame 
month :  whereupon  an  a£l  of  parliament  palTed,  making  it 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy,  to  attempt  the  life  of  a  privy 
counsellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office;  and  a  claufe  was 
inferted  "  To  jutlify  and  indemnify  all  perfons,  who  in  af- 
iifting  in  defence  of  Air.  Harley,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  was  dabbed  by  the  iienr  de  Gui!  :ard,  and  in  fecuring 
him,  did  give  any  wound  or  bruife  to  the  faid  iieur  de  Guifcard, 
whereby  he  received  his  ueatlr."  l  he  wound  Mr.  Harley, 
had  received  confined  him  fome  weeks;  but  the  hcufe  being 
informed  that  it  was.  almofl  healed,  and  that  he  would  in  a 
few  days  come  abroad,  refolved  to  congratulate  his  efcape  and 
recovery;  and  accordingly,  upon  his  attending  the  houfe  on 
the  aoth  of  April,  the  fpeaker  addrefTed  him  in  a  very  re- 
fpectful  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Harley  returned  as  refpectful 
an  anfwer.  They  had  before  addrerfed  the  queen  on  this 
alarming  occafion. 

In  1711,  queen  Anne,  to  reward  his  many  eminent  fer- 
vices,  was  pleafed  to  advance  him  to  the  peerage  of  Great 
Britain,  by  the  ftyle  and  titles  of  baron  Harley  of  Wigmore, 
in  the  county  of  Hereford,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  earl  Mor- 
timer, with  remainder,  for  want  of  iiTue  niale  of  his  own 
body,  to  the  heirs  male  of  Sir  Robert  Harley,  knight  of  the 
Bath,  his  grandfather.  May  29,  1711,  he  was  appointed  lord 
high  treasurer  of  Great  Britain;  and,  Auguft  i^th  following, 
at  a  general  court  of  the  South- Sea  company,  he  .was  chofeii 
their  governor,  as  he  had  been  their  founder  and  chief  regu- 
lator. October  26,  1712,  he  was  elecled  a  knight  compa- 
nion of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the  garter.  July  27,  1714,  he 
refigned  his  ftaffof  lord  high-treafurerof  Great  Kri'ain,  at  Ken-* 
fington,  into  the  queen's  hand,  ihe  dying  upon  the  ift  of 
Auguft  following.  June  10,  1715,  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  of  high-treafon,  and  high  crimes 
and  mildemeanors;  and,  on  July  the  i6th,  was  committed  to 
the  tower  by  the  Houfe  ot  Lords,  where  he  fuffered  con- 
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fmementtill  July  i,  1717,  and  then,  after  a  p.-blic  trial,  was 
acquired  by  his  peers.  Fie  died  in  t'.ie  f  4i.h  year  of  'iis  age, 
May  21,  1724,  after  having  been  t\vi$e  married.  Pope  has 
celebrated  his  memory  in  the  following  lines: 

"  A  foul  fupreme,  in  each  hard  inftance  tried, 
Above  all  pain,   all  anger,  and  all  p  k'c, 
The  rage  of  power,   the  blaft  of  public  breath, 
The  luft  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of  d  . ath." 

From  our  account  of  this  noble  lord,  he  muft  naturally 
pafs  for  a  very  great  as  well  as  good  man  ;  yet  he  has  been 
reprefented  by  others  as  very  remote  from  either  greatnefs 
or  goodnefs ;  and  particularly  by  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
his  curious  "  Letter  to  Sir  William  Windham,"  where  the 
portrait  given  of  him  is  not  only  mean,  but  odious.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  lord  Oxford  had 
his  allay  of  infirmities,  notwithilanding  the  fine  things  that 
were  faid  of  him,  and  the  honours  that  were  done  to  him ; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  reafonable  not  to  believe  all 
that  contemporary  minifters  fay  of  each  other,  and  efpecially 
when  they  have  quarrelled.  He  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning,  and  not  only  fo,  but  the  greateir.  collector  ia  his 
time  of  all  curious  books  in  print  and  manufcript,  efpecially 
thofe  concerning  the  hiftory  of  his  own  country,  which  were 
preferved  and  much  augmented  by  the  earl  his  fon.  He  was 
alfo  a  man  of  tafle  and  letters  himfelf;  and  under  this  cha- 
racter we  find  a  propofal  addrefTed  to  him  by  Dr.  Swift,  "  for 
correcting,  improving,  and  afcertaining  the  Englifh  tongue." 

HARMER  (THOMAS),  a  diflenting  miniiler  at  Water- 
field,  in  Suffolk ;  was  much  and  defervedly  efteemed  in  the 
literary  world.  His  moft  important  and  valuable  work  was, 
*'  Obfervations  on  Paflages  of  Sc  ipture,"  in  four  volumes, 

CJ  1  ' 

octavo.  This  has  gone  through  different  editions,  and,  as 
the  author  had  the  advantage  of  Sir  John  Claudius's  manu- 
fcripts,  great  light  is  thrown  on  his  performances,  not  only 
on  fcripture,  but  on  the  manners  of  the  Eaft.  Mr.  Harmer 
aifo  publifhed  t;  Notes  en  Solomon's  Song."  He  was  emi- 
nently diftingui fhea  for  his  accomplishments  in  oriental  learn- 
ing, and  for  his  Ikijl  in  the  fludy  of  antiquities.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  r.ge  li\  1788. 

H'UIMODIUS,  the  friend  of  Ariftogiton,  who  in  con- 
junction  delivered  their  country  from  the  tvranny  of  the  Pilif  - 
tratid-e.  They  received  immortal  hqnour  from  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and  have  been  celebrated  in  every  age  and  country 
where  the  value  of  liberty  was  known.  See  an  account  of 
thofe  deliverers  of  their  country  in  Herodotus — Beioe's 
Tranilaticn,  Vol.  11.  p.  420. 

HAROLD, 
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HAROLD^  fuccevTor  to  the  crown  of  England,  at  the  death 
of  Edward  the  ConfefTor.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  William 
the  fii-ft,  actuated,  by  courage,  refentrnent,  and  ambition,  in- 
vaded England  with  his  Norimn  army.  Harold  gave  him 
battle  in  perfon,  and  the  Englifh  and  Normans  prepared  for 
this  important  decifion  at  Haftings.  This  terminated  in  fa- 
vour of  William;  for,  Harold  was  ilain  by  an  arrow  as  he  was 
combating  with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
With  this  prince  terminated  the  authority  of  the  anglo-faxori 
monarchs,  who  had  governed  England  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
hundred  years. 

HARPAi.US,  a  great  aftronomer,  who  flourished  about 
480  years  before  Chrift.  He  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight 
years,  invented  by  Cleoftratus,  and  in  its  {lead  propofed  a 
new  one  of  nine  years,  in  which  he  fuppofed  that  the  fun 
and  moon  returned  to  the  fame  point;  but  this  cvcle  of  Har- 
palus  was  afterwards  altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  years 
to  it. 

HARPOCRATIONT  'VALERIUS),  an  ancient  rhetori- 
cian of  Alexandria,  hac  left  us  an  excellent  4'  Lexicon  upon 
the  ten  Orators  of  Greece ;"  for  that  is  the  title  uiirally 
given  to  it,  though  Meurfius  will  have  it,  that  the  author  in- 
fcribed  it  only  fa^zig ;  and  he  is  followed,  in  this  opinion,  by 
James  Gronovius.  Harpocration  fpeaks  in  this  work,  with 
mucli  feeming  exa&nefs,  of  magiit  rates,  pleadings  at  the  bar, 
places  in  Attica,  names  of  men  who  had  the  chief  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  the  republic,  and  of  every  thing,  in  fhort, 
which  has  been  faid  to  the  glory  of  this  people  by  their  orators, 
Aldus  firfl  pub! i fhed  this  Lexicon  in  greek  at  Venice,  1603, 
in  folio;  manv  learned  mtn,  as  Meurfius,  Mauflac,  Valefius, 
have  laboured  upon  ir;  and  James  Gronovius  gave  an  edition 
of  it  at  Levden,  1696,  in  4to. 

HARRINGTON  (bir  JOHN),  an  ingenious  Englifb  poet, 
was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  Elq.  who  was  impriibned  in 
the  tower,  under  queen  rv'iary,  for  holding  a  correfpondence 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  continued  in  great 
favour  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  John  was  born  at  Kel- 
flon,  near  Bath,  in  Somerleti'bire,  and  had  queen  Elizabeth 
for  his  godm-'ther.  He  was  inftrufted  in  cbllical  learning 
at  Lton-fchool,  and  from  removed  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  decree  of  M.  A.  Before  he  was  thirty,  he  pub- 
lilhed  atranilation  of  Ariofto's  ''Orlando  Furiofo,"  by  which 
hega'ned  a  confiderable  reputation,  and  for  which  he  is  now 
principally  known.  He  was  knighted  in  the  rielcl  by  the  earl 
of  Ellex,  which  gave  much  offence  to  the  queen,  who  was 
fparing  of  fuch  honours,  and  chofe  to  confer  tium  heifelf.  In 
the  rci^n  qf  Juiiies,  he  was  created  knight  cf  the  Eath  j  asd, 
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being  a  courtier,  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry,  levelled 
chiefly  againft  the  mar  led  bifhops,  which  was  intended  only 
for  the  piivate  ufe  of  his  royal  highnefs  ;  but,  being  publifhed 
afterwards,  created  great  clamour,  and  made  feveral  of  the 
clergy  fay,  that  his  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  his  doctrines; 
fince  he,  together  with  Robert  earl  of  Leicester,  fupported 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  fuit  to  queen  Elizabeth  for  the 
manor  of  Banwell,  belonging  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and 
Wells ;  on  a  prefumption,  that  the  Right  Rev.  Incumbent  had 
incurred  a  pramunire^  by  marrying  a  fecond  wife.  Wood's 
account  of  it  is  this :  "  That  Sir  John  Harrington,  being 
minded  to  obtain  the  favour  of  prince  Henry,  wrote  a  dif- 
courfe  for  his  private  ufe,  intituled,  ;A  brief  View  of  the 
State  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  flood  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's and  King  James's  Reign,  to  the  year  1608.'  This 
book  is  no  more  than  a  character  and  hiftory  of  the  bifhops 
of  thofe  times,  and  was  written  to  the  faid  prince  Henry,  as 
an  additional  fupply  to  the  Catalogue  of  Bifhops  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Godwin,  upon  occaflon  of  that  proverb." 

*  Henry  the  eighth  pulled  down  moiiks  and  their  cells, 
Henry  the  ninth  fhall  pull  down  bifhops  and  their  bells.' 

"  In  the  faid  book  the  author  Harrington  doth,  by  imi- 
tating his  godmother,  queen  Elizabeth,  fhew  himfelf  a  great 
enemy  to  married  biihops,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  had  been  mar- 
ried twice  ;  and  many  things  therein  are  faid  of  them,  that 
were  by  no  means  fit  to  be  pubiifhed,  being  written  only  for 
private  ufe.  But  fo  it  was,  that  the  book  coming  into  the 
the  hands  of  one  John  Chetwind,  grandfon  by  a  daughter  to 
the  author,  a  perfon  deeply  principled  in  prefbyterian  tenets, 
did,  when  the  prefs  was  open,  print  it  at  London  in  1653; 
and  no  fooner  was  it  pubiifhed,  and  came  into  the  hands  of 
many,  but  it  was  exceedingly  clamoured  at  by  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy,  condemning  him  that  published  it.5> 

We  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  time  of  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's birth,  nor  are  we  more  certain  about  that  of  his 
death  ;  but,  as  the  former  may  be  moft  probably  placed  about 
the  middle  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fo  we  think  the  latter 
might  happen  towards  the  latter  end  of  king  James's.  We 
will  fubjoin  an  epigram,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  poetry ;  fince 
his  productions  in  this  way  are  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with. 

"  IN    Co  R  N  U  T  U  M. 

What  curl'd  pale  youth  is  he  that  fnteth  there, 
So  near  my  wife,  and  whifpers  in  her  ear, 
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j&nd  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and  foft  doth  wring  her, 
Sliding  her  ring  flill  up  and  down  her  finger  ? 
Sir,   'tis  a  prodtor,   fcen  in  both  the  laws, 
Retained  by  her  in  fomc  important  caufe; 
Prompt  and  difcreet  both  in  his  ipeech  and  a&io.n, 
And  doth  her  bufinefs  vvi:h  great  fatisfaftion. 
And  think'it  thou  fo  ?  a  horn-plague  on  thy  head  ! 
Art  thou  fo  like  a  fool,   and  vvittol  led, 
To  think  he  doth  the  bufinefs  of  thy  wife  ? 
He  doth  thy  bufinefs,  I  chre  lay  my  life." 

A  mifcellaneous  collection  of  Harrington's  works,  in  profe 
and  verfe,  was  publifhedby  the  Rev.  Henry  Harrington,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  Nugae  Antique,"  which  contains  many 
curious  things.  Sir  John  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  hiitory  of 
his  own  times,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it.'  He  died  in 
1612,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one. 

HARRINGTON  (JAMES),  an  eminent  political  writer, 
was  born  in  January  1611  ;  being  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Sap- 
cote  Harrington,  and  Jane  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Samuel 
of  Upton,  in  Northamptonlhire,  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
When  he  had  made  a  progrefs  in  claiiical  learning,  he  was 
admitted  in  1629  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Trinity-college, 
in  Oxford,  and  placed  under  Mr.  Chillingworth,  who  had 
lately  been  elected  fellow  of  that  college;  from  whom  he  might 
pofh'bly  acquire  fome  portion  ot  that  fpirit  of  reafoning  and 
thinking  for  himfelf,  which  afterwards  fhone  forth  fo  con- 
fpicuonily  in  his  writings.  About  three  years  after,  his  father 
died;  upon  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  beg?.n  to  think  of 
travelling,  having  previoufly  furnifhed  himfelf  with  the  know- 
ledge of  feverai  foreign  languages  for  that  purpofe.  His  firft 
Hep  was  .into  Holland,  then  the  principal  fchool  of  martial 
difcipline ;  and,  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  affected  him 
more  fenlibly,  a  country  wonderfully  flouriming,  under  the 
aufpices  of  liberty,  commerce,  ftrength,  and  grandeur.  Here 
it  is  probable  that  he  began  to  make  government  the  fubjecl: 
of  his  meditations ;  for,  he  was  often  heard  to  fay,  that,  "  be- 
fore he  left  England,  he  knew  no  more  of  anarchy,  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,  or  the  like,  than  as  hard 
words,  vvhofe  Signification  he  found  in  his  dictionary.0  On 
coming  into  the  Netherlands,  he  entered  a  volunteer,  and  fo 
continued  fome  months,  in  lord  Craven's  regiment ;  during 
which  time,  bein«  much  at  the  Hague,  he  had  the  farther  op- 
portunity of  accomplifhing  himfelf  in  two  courts;  namely, 
thofe  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  queen  of  Bohemia, 
daughter  of  our  James  I.  who  was  then  a  fugitive  in  Holland. 
Heawas  taken  into  great  favour  by  this  princefs,  and  aifoby  the 
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prince  eleclcr,  whom  he  attended  to  Copenhagen,  when  his 
higbnefs  paid  a  vint  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  and,  after  his 
return  irom  travelling,  was  entrufied  by  him  with  the  affairs  of 
the  palatinate,  fo  far  as  they  were  tranfaftcd  at  the  Bntifh 
court. 

He  ftayed,  however,  but-  a  fnort  time  in  Holland  ;  no 
temptations  or  offers  could  divert  or  reflrain  him  from  the  re- 
folution  he  had  formed  to  travel,  and  therefore,  taking  Flan- 
ders in  his  way,  he  fer  out  on  a  tour  through  part  of  Germany, 
France,  and  Italy.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  per- 
formed the  ceremonv  of  confeerating  wax-lights  on  Candiemas- 
'day.  When  his  holine'fs  had  fan&ified  thefe  t«->  'ches,  they 
were  diilributed  among  the  people,  who  fought  for  them  very 
eagerly.  Harrington  wasdefirous  to  have  one  of  them  ;  but, 
perceiving  that  it  was  not  to  be  obtained  without  ki fling  the 
pope's  toe,  he  declined  to  accept  it  on  fuch  a  condition.  His 
companions  were  not  fo  fcrupulous,  and  when  they  came 
home  fpoke  of  his  fqueamilhnefs  to"  the  king.  The  king  told 
him,  *;  he  might  have  done  it  only  as  a  piece  of  refpect  to  a 
temporal  prince;"  but  Harrington  replied,  that  "iincehehad 
the  honour  to  kifs  his  maje.Oy's  hand,  he  thought  it  beneath 
him  to  kifs  any  other  prince's  foot,"  He  is  laid  to  have  pre- 
ferred Venice  to  all  other  places  in  Italy,  as  he  did  its  govern- 
ment to  that  of  the  whole  world  ;  it  being,  in  his  opinion,  im- 
mutable by  any  external  or  internal  caufes,  and  to  rinilh  only 
with  mankind.  Here  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  all 
the  men  of  letters,  and  furnilhed  himfelf  with  the  moil  valuable 
books  in  the  Italian  tongue,  fuch  especially  vis  were  written 
upon  politics  and  government. 

After  having  thus  feen  Italv,  France^  the  Low-countries, 
Denmark,  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  he  returned  home  to 
Englaadj  perfectly  accoimplifhed.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  1642,  he  inamlelUy  fided  with  the  parliament,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  a  feat  in  the  houfe,  but  could  not.  His 
inclination  to  letters  kept  him  from  feeking  public  em- 
ployments, 10  that  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  1.^40;  when 
attending  out  of  curiofity  the  commiflioners,  appointed  by 
parliament  to  bring  Charles  1.  from  Newcaftle  nearer  to  Lon- 
don, he  was  by  fome  of  them  named  to  wait  on  his  majefty, 
'as  a  perfon  known  to  him  before,  and  engaged  to  no  party  or 
faction.  The  king  approved  the  propofal,  and  Harrington  en- 
tered on  the  ftation  of  a  domeilic  ;  but  would  never  prefume 
to  come  into  his  prefence,  except  in  public,  till  he  was  parti- 
cularly commanded  by  the  king,  and  made  one  of  the  grooms 
of  the  bed-chamber,  as  he  was  in  May  1647.  ^e  nac^  tne 
good  fortune  to  pleafe  the  king  much:  "His  Majefly  loved 
his  company,5''  favs  Wood,  "and  finding  him  to  be  an  ingeni- 
ous 
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ous  man,  chofe  rather  to  converfe  with  him,  than  with  others 
of  his  chamber.  They  had  ofisn,"  fays  he,  "  diicourfes  con- 
cerning government  ;  but,  when  they  happened  to  talk  of  a 
commonwealth,  the  king  feemed  not  to  endure  it,"  Harring- 
ton conceived  a  high  notion  of  the  king,  finding  him  to  be  a 
different  perfon  from  what  he  had  been  reprefented,  as  to  parts, 
morals,  religion,  ccc.  and  therefore,  after  the  king  was  re- 
moved out  of  the  Tfle  of  Wight  to  Hurft-caftle,  in  Hampshire, 
was  forcibly  turned  out  of  his  ferviee,  becaufe  he  vindicated 
fome  of  his  majefty's  arguments  againit  the  parliament  com- 
miffioners  at  Newport,  and  thought  his  ccnceflions  more  fa- 
tisfaclory  than  they  did.  There  is  no  ground  to  imagine  that 
he  faw  the  king  any  more,  till  the  day  he  was  brought  to  the 
fcafFold;  whither  Harrington  found  means  to  accompany 
him,  and  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token  of 
his  majefty's  affection.  The  king's  execution  altered  him 
extremely.  He  often  faid,  "  nothing  ever  went  nearer  him; 
and  that  his  grief  on  that  account  was  fo  great  -as  to  bring  a 
diforder  upon  him." 

After  the  king's  death,  he  was  obferved   to  keep  much  in 
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his  library,  and  more  retired  than  ufual,  which  his  friends  at- 
tributed to  difccntent  and  melancholy  hut,  to  convince  them 
that  this  was  not  the  caufe  of  his  retirement,  he  produced  a 
copy  of  his  "Oceana;"  which  "he  had  been  v.rihn^/'  he 
faid,  -'not  only  becaufe  it  was  agreeable  to  the  ftudies  which  he 
purfued,  but  becaufe,  if  ever  it  fhould  be  the  fe;e  of  England 
to  be,  like  Italy  of  old,  overrun  by.  a  barbarous  people,  or  to 
have  its  government  and  records  deftro'/ed  by  fome  mercilefs 
conqueror,  they  might  not  be  then  left  to  their  own  invention 
in  framing  a  new  government."  This  "Oceana"  is  a  kind  of 
political  romance,  in  imitation  of  Plato's  "Atlantic  Story," 
where,  byOceana,  Harrington  means  England;  exhibiting  a  plan 
of  republican  government,  which  he  would  have  had  erected 
here,  in  cafe  thefe  kingdoms  had  formed  themlelves  into  a  ge- 
nuine commonwealth.  This  work,  however,  as  it  reflected 
feverely  upon  Oliver's  ufurpation,  met  with  many  difficulties 
in  the  publishing;  for,  it  being  known  to  fome  of  the  cour- 
tiers that  it  was  printing,  they  hunted  it  from  one  prefs  to 
another,  till  at  lait  tney  found  it,  and  carried  it  to  Whitehall. 
'All  the  felicitations  he  could  make  were  not  able  to  retrieve  his 
papers,  till  he  bethought  himfelf  of  applying  to  lady  Claypoie, 
who  was  a  good-natured  woman,  and  Oliver's  favourite 
daughter;  and  who,  upon  his  declaring  that  it  contained  no- 
thing prejudicial  to  her  father's  government,  got  them  re^oied 
to  him.  He  printed  it  in  1656,  and  dedicated  it,  '.r,n<  pro- 
mi  fed  Udy  Claypoie,  to  her  father;  who,  it  is  laid,  p-  ruled 
it,  but  declared,  agreeable  to  his  principles  of  policy,  that 
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fc°  the  gentleman  muft  not  think  to  cheat  him  of  his  power  and 
authority;  for  that  what  he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would 
not  fuifer  himfelf  to  be  icribbled  out  of." 

This  work  was  no  fooner  publifhed,  than  many  undertook 
a  refutation  of  it.  This  occafioned  him  to  reply,  and  to  ex- 
plain his  fchemc,  in  feveral  fuccerlive  pieces ;  which  however 
we  will  not  flay  to  enumerate  here,  becaufe  they  are  lo  eafy 
to  be  fecn  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  not  only  endeavoured  to  propagate  his  republican  notions 
by  writing,  but,  for  the  more  effectually  advancing  a  caufe,  of 
\vhich  he  was  enthufiafrically  enamoured,  he  formed  a  fociety 
of  gentlemen,  agreeing  with  him  in  principles,  who  met  night- 
ly at  Miles's  corfee-houfe,  in  New  Palace-yard,  Wefuninfter, 
and  were  called  the  Rota.  Wood  has  given  a  very  particular 
account  of  this  aflbciation,  or  gang,  as  he  calls  them.  "  Their 
difcourfes  a'bout  government,"  fays  he,  "  and  of  ordering  a 
commonwealth,  were  the  moft  ingenious  and  fmart  that  ever 
were  heard;  for  the  arguments  in  the  parliament-houfe  were 
but  flat  to  thofe.  This  gang  had  a  balloting-box,  aud  balloted 
how  things  mould  be  carried  by  wav  of  effay:  'which  not  be-t 
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ing  ufcd,  or  known  in  England  before  on  this  account,  the 
room  was  every  evening  very  full.  The  doctrine  there  in- 
cukated  was  very  taking  ;  and  the  more,  becaufe  as  to  human 
forefight  there  w?as  no  poilibility'of  the  king's  return.  The 
gieatelt  part  of  the  parliament-men  hated  this  rotation  and  bal- 
loting, as  being  againft  their  power:  eight  or  ten  were  for  it, 
who  propofed  it  to  the  houfe,  and  made  it  out  to  the  members, 
that,  except  they  embraced  that  fort, of  government,  they  muft 
be  ruined.  The  model  of  it  was,  that  the  third  part  of  the 
fenate  or  houfe  fhould  rote  out  by  ballot  every  year,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  elected  again  for  three  years  to  come;  fo  that 
every  ninth  year  the  fenate  would  be  wholly  altered  No  ma-. 
grftrate  was  to  continue  above  three  years,  and  all  to  be  chofen 
by  the  ballot,  than  which  nothing  could  be  invented  more  fair 
and  impartial,  as  it  was  then  thought,  though  oppofed  by  many 
for  feveral  reafons.  This  club  ot  'Commonvvealthfmen,  which 
began  about  Michaelmas  1659,  lafted  till  about  February  21 
following ;  at  which  time,  the  iecluded  members  being  re- 
Jlored  by  general  Monk,  all  their  models  vsnilhed." 

After  the  Reiteration,  he  lived  more  privately  than  he  had 
done  before,  but  ftiil  was  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  perfon, 
who  maintained  and  propagated  principles,  which  could  never 
be  reconciled  to  monarchical  government.  He  employed  hira- 
felf  now  in  reducing  his  politics  into  fhort  and  eafy  aphorifms 
methodically  digefled,  and  fieely  communicated  his  papers  to 
all  who  vifited  him.  While  he  was  putting  the  laft  hand  to 
Ills  fvilem,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  the  king,  fdzed  De- 
cember 
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cembe/  28,  1661,  and  committed  to  the  tower  of  London  for 
treafonable  defigns  and  pra&ices.  He  was  charged  by  lord 
chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  of  the  lords  and  commons, 
with  being  concerned  in  a  plot,  whereof  twenty-one  perfons 
were  the  chief  managers :  "  that  they  all  met  in  Bow-ftreet. 
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Covent-garden,  and  in  other  places ;  that  they  were  of  feven 
different  parties  or  interefts,  as  three  for  the  commonwealth, 
three  for  the  long  parliament,  three  for  the  city,  three  for 
the  purchafers,  three  for  the  difbanded  army,  three  for  the 
independents,  and  three  for  the  fifth-monarchy  men ;  that 
their  firft  consideration  was  how  to  a  free  on  the  choice  of 
parliament-men  againQ  the  enfuing  femon ;  and  that  a  fpecial 
care  ought  to  be  had  about  the  members  for  the  city  of 
London,  as  a  precedent  for  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to  fol- 
low; whereupon  they  nominated  the  four  members  after 
chofen,  and  then  fitting  in  parliament.  Their  next  care 
was  to  frame  a  petition  vto  the  parliament  for  a  preaching 
minifcry,  and  liberty  of  confcience  ;  then  they  were  to  divide 
and  fubdivids  themfelvss  into  feveral  councils  and  committees, 
for  the  better  carrying  on  their  bufinefs  by  themfelves  or 
their  agents  and  accomplices  all  over  the  kingdom.  In  thefe 
meetings  Harrington  was  faid  to  be  often  in  the  chair:  that 
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they  had  taken  an  oath  of  fecrecy,  and  concerted  me.afo.res  for 
levying  men  and  money."  The  chancellor  added,  that  though 
lie  had  certain  information  of  the  times  and  places  of  theic 
meetings,  and  particularly  thofe  of  Harrington  and  VV-ildman, 
they  were  neverthelefs  fo  fixed  in  their  nefarious  defign,  Ijfeat 
none  of  thofe  they  had  taken  would  confefs  any  tiling,  riot  fo 
much  as  that  they  had  feen  and  fpoken  to  one  another  at  thofe 
times  or  places. 

But,  notwithftanding  thefe  declarations  of  the  chancellor,  it 
is  certain,  that  this  plot  was  never  made  out ;  and  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  it  might  be  imaginary.  It  is  at  leaf}  eafy  to  ac- 
count'upon  political  principles,  for  Harrington's  confinement, 
and  the  feverity  and  ill  nfage  he  met  with  in  it,  when  we  con- 
fider  not  only  his  notions  of  government,  which  he  every- 
where enforced  with  the  greateft  zeal ;  but  alfo  how  obnoxious 
he  muft  needs  have  made  himfelf  to  the  powers  then  in  being, 
by  his  very  ijl  ufage  of  the  Stuart  family.  Nothing  can  be 
viler  than  the  piclure  he  ha?  drawn  of  Mary  queen  of  Scotland; 
he  nas  has  alfo  painted  her  fon  fames  I.  in  the  moft  odious 
colours,  fuggefting  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  not  born  ot 
the  queen,  but  was  a  fuppofititious  impoftor,  and  of  courfe 
had  no  right  to  the  crown  he  inherited.  His  portrait  of 
Charles  I.  is  an  abominable  figure:  "  never  was  man,"  fays 
he,  "  fo  refolute  and  obftinate  in  tyranny.  He  was  one  of  the 
moft  cor.fummate  in  the  arts  of  tyranny  that  ever  was ;  and  it 
jcould  be  no  other  than  God's  hand,  that  arrefted  him  in  the 
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height  of  his  defigns  and  greatnefs,  and  cut  off  him  and   hi* 
family."     The  truth  is,  Harrington  feems  in  the  latter  end  o 
his  life   to   have   grown  fanatic    in  politics  ;  and   h's  keeping 
within   no  bounds,  as  fuch  people  feldom  do,   might   make  it 
the  more  expedient  to  put  him  under  confinement.     From  the 
tower   he  was  conveyed  very  privately  to  St.  Nicholas's  illand 
oppofite  to    Plymouth  ;   and   thence    upon  a  petition,   to  Ply- 
mouth,   fome    relations  obliging    themfelves     in    a  bond  ot 
5000!  for  his  fafe  imprifonment.     At  this  place  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  one  Dr.  Dunftan,  who  adviled  him   to   take   a 
preparation    of  guiacum  in  coffee,  as   a  certain  cure  for    the 
fcurvy,  with  which  he  was  then  troubled.     He  drank  of  this 
liquor   in  great   quantities,  which  had    probably   a  very   per- 
nicious effect,  for  lie  foon  grew  delirious ;   upon  which  a  ru- 
mour prevailed  at  Plymouth,   that  he  had    taken   fome   drink 
which  would  make  any  man  mad  in  a  month;   ancj,  other  cir- 
curnfrances   made  his   relations  fufpecl,  that  he  had  foul  play 
Ihewn   him,  left  he  fhould   write  any  more  "  Oceanas."     It 
was  near  a  month  before  he  was  able  to   bear  the  journey  to 
London,  whither,  as   nothing  appeared  againil   him,  he  had 
leave  from  the   king  to  go.     Here  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  phyficians,   who  could  afford    little  help  to  the   weaknefs  of 
his  body,  none  at  all  to  the  diforders  of  his  mind.     He  would 
difcourfe   of  other  things   rationally  enoup.li  ;  but,   when  his 
own  -diftemper  was  touched  upon,  he  would  fancy    and  utter 
ilrange  things  about  the  operation  of  his  animal  Spirits,    which 
tra^ifpi  red  from  him,  he  fa  id,  in  the  fhape  of  birds,  flies,  bees, 
or  the  like.     He  talked  fo  much  of  good  and  evil  fpirits  rhat 
he   even   terrified  thofe  about  him;  and  to  thole  who  objected 
to  him,   that  thefe  chimeras  were  the  fruits  of  a  difordered  ima- 
gination,   he   would  reply,  that  "he   was    like    Democntus, 
who,   for  his  admirable  difccveries  in  anatomy,  was  reckoned 
diftra&ed  by  his  fellow-citizens."     In  this  crazy  condition  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dorrel,  in  Bucking- 
hamfhire,   a  lady  to  whom   he   was  formerly  luitor,  and  with 
whom  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  lite.     '1  owards  his  latter 
end,  he  was  fubjecl  to  the  gout,  and  enjoyed  little  eaie  ;  but, 
drooping  and  languifhing  a  good  v.hile,  he  was  at  iafted  feized 
with  a  palfy,  and  died  at  Weitmintter,  September  n,    1677, 
and  lies -buried  there   in  St.  Margaret's  church,   on  the  fouth- 
iice  of  the  altar,  next  ihe  grave  ot  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

His  writings  were  firfl  collected,  methodized,  reviewed,  and 
pubiiihed,  by  Tola nd,  1700,  in  one  vol.  folio  ;  but  there  was 
another  edition,  by  Dr.  Birch,  fet  forth  in  1737,  which  con- 
tains feveral  articles  omitted  in  TolancTs,  He  made  fome  at- 
tempts in  the  poetical  way.  Thus,  in  1658,  he  pubiiihed 
an  Engliih  tranflation  of  two  eclogues,  of  Virgil,  and  two 
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books  of  the  "  ./Eneis,'*  under  the  title  of  "An  EvTay  upon 
two  of  Virgil's  Lclogue?,  and  two  of  bis  .ZEneis,  towards  the 
translation  ot  the  whole  ;"and,  in  1650,  was  printed  his  tranf- 
lation  of  the  four  following  books  "  of  the  JEneid  j"  but  his 
poetry,  as  W  ood  fays,  gained  hi  in  no  reputation. 

HARRIS  WILLIAM),  a  protefrant  dii'enting  minifter  of 
eminent  abilities  and  chara-.Vier,  refided  at  Honiron  in  Devon- 
fhire.  September  20,  1765,  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  .him,  in  the  univerfitv  of  Glafgow,  by  the  unani- 
mous con  fen  t  of  the  members  of  that  body,  "  He  publifhed 
an  historical  and  critical  .Account  of  the  Lives  of  James  I. 
Charles  i.  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  five  vols.  8vo.  after  the 
manner  of 'vir.  Bay'e.  He  was  preparing  a  like  account  of 
James  11.  He  alfo  wrote  the  life  of  Hugh  Peters;  besides  many 
fugitive  pieces  occasionally,  for  the  public  prints,  in  fupport 
of  liberty  and  virtue,  All  his  works  have  been  well  received; 
and  thofc  who  differ  from  him  in  principle  fliJl  value  him  in 
poinr  of  induftry  and  taithfulnefs."  We  give  this  character 
in  the  words  of  his  magnificent  patron,  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had 
prelented  him  with  many  valuable  books  in  reference  to  the 
iubjecl:  of  his  hiilones  and  was  at  the  expence  of  procuring 
his  doctor's  decree.  Dr.  Harris  died  at  Honiton,  February, 
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HARRIS    (JAMES)  Efq  )  an   englifh   gentleman   of   very 

nncoiumon  parts  and  learning,  was  the  fon  of  James  Harris, 
Efq.  by  a  filler  of  lord  Shaftibury,  author  of  "  The  Cha- 
racieriilics,"  whofe  elegance  and  refinement  of  tafle  and  man- 
ners Mr.  Harris  feems  to  have  inherited.  He  was  born  in  the 
Clole  at  Salifbury,  1709;  and  educated  at  the  grammar- 
fchool  there.  In  1726,  lie  was  removed  to  Wadham- college 
in  Oxford,  but  took  no  degree.  He  cultivated  letters,  how- 
ever, moft  attentively,  and  alfo  mufic,  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  had  few  equals.  He  was 
member  for  Chrift-church,  Hants,  which  he  reprefented  in 
feveral  fucceifive  parliaments.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  commjffioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  foon 
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after  removed  to  the  board  oftreafury.  In  1774,  he  was  made 
fecretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen,  which  pofl  he  held  to 
his  death.  He  died  December  2  i ,  1780,  in  his  72d  year,  after 
a  long  illnefs,  which  he  bore  with  calmnefs  and  resignation. 

He  is  the  author  of  forne  valuable  works.  i.  "Three 
Treatifes :  concerning  Art;  Muiic,  Painting,  and  Poetry; 
and  Happinefs,  1745,"  8vo.  2.  "Hermes;  or,  a  rhilofo- 
phical  Enquiry  concerning  Univerfal  Grammar,  1751,"  8vo. 
Of  this  piece  bifnop  Lowth,  in  the  preface  to  his  *'  Unglifh 
Grammar,"  exprefTeth  himfelf  thus  :  "  Thofe,  who  would  en- 
Jer  more  deeply  into  this  fubjecl,  will  find  it  fully  and  ac- 
curately 
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curately  handled,  with  the  greateft  acutenefs  of  inveltigation, 
perfpicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of  method,  in  a  trea- 
tife  intituled,  "Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  Efq ;"  the  molt 
beautiful  and  perfect  example  of  analyiis  that  has  been  ex- 
hibited iince  the  days  of  Ariftotle."  3.  "  Philofophical  Ar~ 
rangements."  4.  "Philological  Enquiries,  1782,"  2  vols. 
8vo.  finifhedjufr.  before  his  death,  and  publifhed  fmce. 

HARRIS  (WALTER),  an  Englilh  phyikian  and  member 
of  the  college-.  Ke  was  in  great  reputation  about  the  year 
1700,  and  was  phyfician  to  "William  the  third.  He  publifhed 
a  treatife  in  much  eileem  on  the  acute  difeafes  of  children,  and 
this  he  did  at  thecarneft  intreaty  of  Sydenham. 

HARRISON   (WILLIAM),    a  young   gentleman  high  in 
efleem,  and   (as   Swift  exprefles    it)    "  a  little  pretty   fellow, 
with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  good  fen  PC,    and  good  nature/'  and 
fellow    of  New-college,   Oxford ;    had  no  other  income  than 
4o3.  a  year  as' tutor  to  one  of  the  duke  of  Queenfbury's  fons. 
3n  this  employment  he  fortunately  attracted  the  favour  of  Dr. 
Swift,  vvhofe  generous  felicitations    with   Mr.   St.  John    ob- 
tained for  him  the  reputable  employment  of  fecretary  to    ord 
Raby,  ambaffador  at  the  Hague,   and  afterwards  earl  ot  Staf- 
ford.    A  letter  of  his,  whilit  at  Utrecht,  dated  December  16, 
1712,  is   printed   in   the    Dean's  works.     Mr.  Harrifon,   who 
did  not  long  enjoy  his  rifing  fortune,  was  dii patched  to  Lon- 
don with  the  Barrier-treaty  ;  and  died  February  14,  1712-13. 
See  the  "  Journal  to  Stella"  of  that  and  the'  following   day, 
where  Dr.  Swifc  laments  his  lofs  with  the  moft  unaffected  fin- 
cerity.       Mr.  Tickell  has  mentioned  him  with  refpect,  in  his 
44  Profpca  of  Peace,"    in    "  Englifli  Poets,"    Vol.  XXVI. 
p.  113;  and  Dr.  Young,  in  the  beautiful  clofe  of  an  "Epiftie 
to  Lord   Lanfdown"  (Vol.  LII.  p.  185.)   moft  pathetically  be- 
wails his  lofs.     Dr.  birch,  who  has  given  a   curious   note  on 
]V1r.  Harrifon's."  Letter  to  Swift,"  has   confounded  him  with 
Thomas  Harrifon,   M.  A.   of  Queen's  college.     In  the  <4  Se- 
lect Collection,"  by  Nichols,    are  fo.me  pleafing  fpecimens  of 
his   poetry ;    which,    with  "  Woodftock-Park"  in  Dodfley's 
4<  Collection,"  and  an  '*  Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
1707,"   in  Duncombe's  "Horace,"  are  all  the  poetical  writings 
that  are  known  of  this  excellent  young  man  ;  who  figured  both 
as  an  humourift  and   a  politician   in    the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"Tatler,"    of  which  (under  the  patronage   of  Bolingbroke, 
Henley,  and  Swift)   he   was   profeilcdly  the   editor.      See  the 
*'  Supplement  to  Swift."       There  was  another  William  Har- 
rifon, author   of  u  The  Pilgrim,  or   the   happy  Convert,  a 
Paftoral  'f'ragedy,  1709." 

HARPviSON   (JonN),    celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
mechanifrn,  and  the  inventor  of  a  time-keeper  to  afcertain  the 
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longitude   at  fea ;  was  bom   at   Foulby,    near  Pontefiac~t,  in, 
Yorkfhire,   in  the  year    1693.     ^*s  ^ther,  a  carpenter,   was 
occafionally  affifled  by  the  fon  in  his  employment ;  to  which, 
as  was  then  ufual  among  artifts  in.   the  country,   were  added 
the  various  practices  offurveying  lands,    and  repairing  clocks 
and  watches.     From  his  earlieft  youth  he   feems  to  have  had 
a  ftrpng  propenfity  to  that  kind  of  machinery,  which  is  moved 
by  wheels.      In  1700,  he   removed  with   his  father  to  Barrow, 
in   Lincoln, (hire,  where,  with   few  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he    improved  whatever  he  could  attain.     For  af- 
iiftance  in  the    profecution    of  his  iludies,  he  acknowledged 
himfelf  to  have  been  obliged   to   a   clergyman,    who  officiated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  lent  him   a  copy  of  Saunder- 
ibn's  lectures   in  MS.  which,  with  the  diagrams,  he  carefully 
tranfcribed.     But  in  £726,  his  native  genius   appears   to  have 
furmounted  all  the  difadvantages  of  a  confined  and   defultory 
education.     He   had  then  conftrufted  two  clocks,  of  which 
the  workmanfhip  was  chiefly  wood.     To  tb;fe    time-pieces  he 
applied  the  efcapement,  and  the  compound  pendulum,  which 
he  had  previouily  invented.     The  accuracy  of  thefe  works  was 
thought  to  have  furpaffed   that  of  ail  thofe  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
which  had  preceded  them.     They  were  faid  to  have  fcarcely 
varied  a  fecond  in  a  month.      With  expectation  of  being  en- 
abled by    the  board  of  longitude    to  execute  a   machine    ior 
the  difcovery  of  the  longitude  at  fea,  he  arrived  in  London,  in 
the  year  1725.      Dr,  Kalley,  to   whom  he    firft   applied,    re- 
ferred  him  to  Mr.  George  Graham,  who,  difcovering  his  ex- 
traordinary  talents,    advifed  him    to    cpnftruft    his    machine 
before  he  made  application  to  the  board.     For  that  purpofe  he 
returned  home,  and,  in  1735,  came  to  London  with  his  firfl 
machine  completed.    The  next  year  he  was  accordingly  fent  to 
Lifbon  to  make   a   trial   of  its   properties.     In  this  voyage  he 
corrected    what  is  termed  the  dead  reckoning,  about  a  degree 
and  a  half.     Now,   having  received  additional  encouragement 
to  continue    his  labours,   in  1739  he -produced  a  fecond  ma- 
chine more  fimple  in  the  conltruclion,  and  more  exacl  in  its 
movement  than  the  former.      Though    it    was   never  tried  at 
fea,  this  farther  proof  of  the   artift's   talents  raifed    him  -ftill 
higher  in  the  eftimatiqn  of  his  friends  and    the  public.     In 
1749  he  had  completed  a  third  machine,  dill  lefs   complicated, 
but  more  accurate  than  the  fecond.     It  was  faid  to  have  erred 
no  more  than  three  or  four  feconds  in  a  week.     He  then  ima- 
gined that  his  art  could  produce   nothing  mere  perfect;  but 
afterwards    endeavouring   to    improve    common    watches,    he 
found  his  expectations  fo  much  fur  palled  his  formed  attempts, 
that  he  was  encouraged  to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper.     It 
was  about  £x  inches  of  diameter,  and  formed  in  the  ihape  of  a 
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watch.  The  utility  of  this  laft  improvement  was  afcertained  bv 
a  fon  of  the  inventor,  in  two  voyages,  one  to  Jamaica,  and 
the  other  to  Barbadoes ;  both  the  experiments  proved  fatis- 
faftory.  From  them  it  appeared  that  the  machine  kept 
time  within  the  limits  required  by  the  Aft  of  the  i2th  of 
queen  Anne.  The  reward  of  2o,oool.  for  the  difcovery, 
was  accordingly  adjudged  to  Mr.  Harrifon,  who  received  it 
at  different  times,  though  not  without  mfv'ite  trouble. 
The  four  machines  delivered  to  the  board  of  longitude  and  de~ 
pofited  in  the  royal  obfcrvatory  at  Gieenwhich.  where,  it  is 
faid,  they  flill  remain  totally  neglected.  Mr.  KenJal  after- 
wards, for  the  ufe  of  captain  Cook  in  his  circum  navigation 
of  the  world,  made  a  time-keeper  after  the  principles  upon 
which  Mr.  Harrifon  had  conitrudled  his  fourth.  This  ma- 
chine, during  a  voyage  ot  th^ee  years,  was  thought  to  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe,  in  accuracy,  as  well  as  the  original 
could  have  done.  iV;r.  Harrifon  employed  the  latter  end  of 
his  life  in  conftru£Ung  another  time-keeper,  on  the  principle 
which  he  had  adopted  in  making  his  fourth. 

After  a  trial  oftenwesks,  which  was  made  1772,  at  the 
king's  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond  ;  it  was  found  to  have 
erred  no  more  than  four  feconds  and  a  half.-  His  constitution 
had  forfome  years  vifibiy  declined  j  he  had  been  fubject  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  the  gout,  which  had  never  attacked  him  till  his  ?;th 
year;  and  he  died  in  177631:  his  houfe  in  Red-lion-fquare, 
ao-ed  emhtv.  His  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  entirely  con- 
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fined  to  the  mechanics,  on  which  fubjecl  ne  could  ipcak  with 
clearnefs  and  preciiioh;  but  he  could  not  communicate  his 
thoughts  in  writing  without  difficul-y.  His  iangtfage,  whca 
written,  was  not  free  from  that  emb'arraffment  and  obfcurity 
which  are  fo  frequently  to  be  obfcrved  in  ih?  flyle  ot  thofe 
who  have  not  been  accullomed  to  explain  their  p;?.ftical  ac~ 
quifitions  upon  paper.  His  dcfcription  conccrni  <g  !uch  me-- 
chanifm  as  will  afford  a  nice  or  true  merifiiratlon  of  time, 
which  was  publifhed  in  1775,  has  been  adduced  a-  a  proof  of 
the  preceding  obiervation.  In  hiseail;  ;  vea is  he  had  been 
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a  leader  of  a  band  of  church-fingers.  His  experience  in  th  va- 
rious modulations  of  found,  and  hi.-i  :.c^."]\-,-_y  in  keeping  time 
in  rimfic,  were  difplayed  in  a  curious  nionochord  of  his  con-- 
ilruclion ;  and  were  reported  to  have  btc-n  eq-\U  to  the  fkill, 
which  he  afterwards  difplayed  in  tb-  inventiori  oi  tii-e  machine, 
to  which  he  owed  his  fortvne  and  his.  fame 

HARRISON  (COLONEL),  the  fon  oi' a  butcher,  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  tirft.  He  was  an  irr>r,-:d-m  and 
hypocritical  fanatic,  and  fixed  upon  as  a  fukable  p«  lion  to 
delude  the  unwary  Fairfax,  with  whom  he  continued- en  i;s 
knees  in  the  affectation  of  prayer,  till  the  fatal  Llow  was  ftj  .;.k 
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on  the  ill-fated  monarch.  On  the  Reftoration  he  was  tried 
and  executed. 

HARTLEY  (DAVID),  an  Englifh  phyfician  of  eminence, 
was  the  X'>n  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  about  1704-  He  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  Jefus-college,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  was  fellow;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  He 
firft  began  to  pradtife  phyfic  at  Newark  in  Nottinghamfhire; 
removed  thence  to  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk;  after  this, 
fettled  for  forne  time  in  London  ;  and,  laftly,  went  to  live  at 
Bath,  where  he  died,  September  30.  1757,  aged  fifty-three. 
He  published,  in  1739,  '"  ^  View  of  the  prefent  Evidence  for 
and  apainft  Mrs.  Stevens's  Medicines  as  a  Solvent  for  the 
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Stone,  containing  155  Cafes,  with  fome  Experiments  and 
Gbfervations  "  He  was  greatly  inllru mental  in  procuring  for 
Mrs.  Stevens  the  5000!.  granted  by  parliament:  her  medicines 
were  made  public  in  the  Gazette,  from  June  16  to  June  19, 
1739.  Yet  Dr.  Hartley  is  faid  to  have  died  of  the  {tone,  af- 
ter having  taken  above  200  pounds  weight  of  foap ;  and  Mrs. 
Stevens's  medicines  have  lonsr  been  excloded,  as  futile  and  of 
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no  effect.  He  is  (aid  to  have  written  allb  in  defence  of  inocula- 
tion ;  and  fome  letters  of  his  are  in  the  "  Philofophicai  Tranf- 
actions."  But  his  capital  work  is  intituled  "  Obfervations  on 
Man,  his  Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectations,  in  two 
Parts,  1749-'  2  v°ls.'  Svo. 

HARTUNGUS  (JOHN),  born  at  Millenberg,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1505;  and  ftudied  in  the  univeriity  of  Heidelberg. 
He  at  firlt  took  iirms  aga'snfl  the  Turks  ;  but  foon  returned  to 
the  gentler  fervice  of  the  roufes,  and  became  greek  profeflbr  at 
Heidelberg.  He  read  lectures  upon  Homer,  and  publiihed 
fome  prolegomena  and  notes  on  the  three  firft  books  of  the 
OdyiTey.  He  alfo  tranilated  Apollonius  into  latin.  He  died 
in  1579, 

HARVEY  (WILLIAM),  an  eminent  Englifh  phyfician,  who 
firft  diicovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  was  born  of  a  good 
family  at  Folkitone,  in  Kent,  April  2,  1578.  At  ten  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at  Canterbury,  and 
at  fourteen  removed  thence  to  Caius  college,  in  Cambridge. 
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At  nineteen,  he  travelled,  through  France  and  Germany,  to 
Padua  in  Italy  ;  where,  having  lludied  phyilc  under  Eufta- 
chius  Radius,  John  Minadous,  and  Hieronymus  Fabricius  ab 
Aquape -idente,  he  was  created  doctor  of  phyiic  and  forgery  in 
that  univeriity,  1602.  He  nad  a  particular  regard  for  his  laft 
mailer ;  often  quotes  him  in  terms  of  the  higheit  refpect ;  and 
declares,  that  lie  was  the  more  willing  to  publifh  his  book, 
"  De  IMotu  Cordis ;"  becaufe  Fabricius,  who  had  learnedly 
and  accurately  delineated  in  a  particular  treatife  almoft  all  the 
parti  of  animals,  had  left  the  heart  alone  untouched.  Soon 
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after.,  returning  to  England,  he  was  incorporated  M.  D.  a* 
Cambridge;  went  to  London  to  praftife,  and  married.  In 
1604,  he  was  admitted  candidate  of  the  college  ofphyficianS 
in  London;  and  three  years  after  fellow,  in  1615,  lie  was 
appointed  lecturer  of  anatomy  and  furgery  in  that  college;  and 
the  year  after  read  a  courfe  of  lectures  there,  in.  which  he 
opened  his  difcovery  relating  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  original  MS.  of  thefe  lectures  is  extant  in  the  valuable 
mufeum  of  the  lute  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  was  puchafed  by 
parliament,  and  is  intituled,  "  Praslecliones  an  atom,  univerfal. 
per  me  Gulielrrium  Harvatium,  medicum  Londinenfem,  anat. 
&  chirurg.  profeilbrem.  Ann,  Dorn.  1616.  Anno  aetatis  37. 
Pr3e!e£r.  Apr.  16,  17,  18."  In  1628,  he  publifhed  his 
"  Exercitatio  anatomica  de  motu  cordis  &  fanguinis;"  and 
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dedicated  it  to  Charles  I.  There  follows  alfo  another  dedica- 
tion to  the  college  of  phyficians,  in  which  he  obferves,  that 
he  had  frequently  before,  in  his  4i  Anatomical  Leclures,"  de- 
clared his  new  opinion  concerning  the  motion  and  ufe  of  the 
heart,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  and  for  above  nine 
years  had  confirmed  and  illuflrated  it  before  the  college,  by 
reaions  and  arguments  grounded  upon  ocular  demonftration, 
and  defended  it  from  the  objections  of  the  moft  fkilful  ana- 
tomifts.  This  difcovery  was  cf  fuch  vaft  importance  to  the 
whole  art  of  phyfic,  that  as  foon  as  men  were  fatisfied,  which 
they  were  in  a  few  years,  that  it  could  not  be  contefted, 
feveral  put  in  for  the  prize  themfelves  ;  a  great  many  affirmed 
the  difcovery  to  be  due  to  others,  unwilling  that  Harvey 
fhould  run  away  with  all  the  glory.  Some  aiTcrted,  that 
father  Paul  was  the  firft  difcoverer  of  the  circulation ;  but,  be- 
ing too  much  fufpecled  for  heterodoxies  already,  durft  not 
make  it  public,  for  fear  of  the  inquifition.  Honoratus  Faber 
profefled  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  that  opinion  ;  and  Van- 
der  Linden,  who  published  an  edition  of  Hippocrates,  about 
the  middle  of  the  la  ft  century,  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
prove,  that  this  father  of  phyfic  knew  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  Harvey  only  revived  it.  But  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  has  been  fuffidently  afferted  and  confirmed  to 
Harvey;  and,  fays  Freind,  "  as  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him, 
fo  he  has  explained  it  with  all  the  clearnefs  imaginable:  and, 
though  much  has  been  written  upon  that  fubjec~t  iince,  I  may 
venture  to  fay,  his  own  book  is  the  fhortefl,  the  plaineft,  and 
the  moft  convincing,  of  any,  as  Ve  may  be  fatified,  if  we  look 
into  the  many  apologies  written  in  defence  of  the  circulation." 
In  1632,  he  was  made  phylician  to  Charles  I.  as  he  had 
been  before  to  king  James;  and,  adhering  to  the  royal  caufe 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  attended  his  majefty 
at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  and  thence  to  Oxford;  where,  in 
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1642,  he  was  incorporated   M.  D.     In  1645,  *^e  king  got 

him  elected  warden  of  Merton-coiiege,  in  that  univerfity  ;  but, 

upon  tjie  furrendering  of  Oxford  the  year  after  to  the  parlia- 

ment, he  left  that  office  and  retired  to  London.     In  1651,  he 

publifhed  his  book,  intituled,   "  Exercitationes  de  generatione 

animalium;  quibus  accedunt  quaedam  de  partu,  de  membrania 

ac  humoribus  uteri,   &  de  conceptione."    This  is  a  curious 

work,  and  had  certainly  been  more   fo,  but  for  feme  mister- 

tune,  by  which  his    papers  perifhed,  during  the  time  of  the 

civil  wars.     For,  although  he  had  both  leave  and   an  exprefs 

order  from  the  parliament  to   attend  his  majefty   upon   his 

leaving  Whitehall,    yet  his  houfe,    in  London,   was   in   his 

abfence   plundered   of    all  the  furniture;    and  his    "  Adver- 

faria,"  with  a  gieat  number  of  anatomical  obfervations,   re- 

lating efpecialiy  to  the  generation  of  infects,  were  taken  away 

by  the  favage  bands  of  the  rude  invader.     This  lofs  be  lament- 

ed feveral  years  after,  and  the  reader   will  be  apt   to  lament 

too,  when  he  coniiders  the  following  pathetic  words  :   "  Atque 

haec  dum  agirnus,  ignofcant  mihi  nivese  animse,  li  fummarum 

injuriarum  memor  levem  gemitum    efFudero.      Doloris  mini 

haec  caufa  eft.     Cum  inter  nuperos  noftros  tumultus,  6c  bella 

plufquam  civilia,  fereniflimum  regem,  idque  non  folum  fenatus 

permiffione  fed  &  juflu  fequor,  rapaces  qustdam  manus   non 

modo  sedium   mearum  fupellectilem   omnem   expilarunt,  fed 

etiani;  quae    mihi  caufa  gravior   querimoniae,  adverfaria  mea 

multorum  annorum  laboribus  parta  e  mufaeo  meo  fummove- 

runt.     Quo  facturn  eft,  ut  obfervationes  plurimae,  praefertiin 

de  generatione  mfeftorurri,  cum  reipublicse  literariae,  auiim  di- 

cere,  detrimento  perierint."     In  .1654,  on  Michaelmas-day,  he 

was  chofen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in  his  abfence  ; 

and,  coming  thither  the  day  after,  acknowledged  his  great  ob- 

ligation to  the  electors,  for   chufing  him  into  a  place  of  the 

fame  honour  and  dignity,  as  if  he    had  been  elecled    to   be 

"  Medicorum  omnium  apud  Anglos  princeps."      But  his  age 

and  weakriefs  were  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  difcharge  the 

duly  incumbent  upon  that  great  office  ;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 

quefled   them   to  chufe   Dr.    Prujean,  who    1  ad  deferved  fo 

well  of  the  college.      As  he  had  no  children,  he  made  the  col- 

lege his  heirs,  and  fettled   his  paternal  eftate   upon   them  in 

July  following.     He  had  three  years  before  built  them  a  com- 

bination-room, a  library,  and  a  mufeum  ;  and,  in  16565  he 

brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,   and  prefented  them  to  the  col- 

lege.    He  was  then  prefent  at  the  firit  feaft,   infiituted  by  him- 

felf  to  be  continued   annually,  together  with    a  commemora- 

tion-fpeecli  in  latin,  to  be  fpoken  on  the  i8th  of  October,  in 

honour  of  the  benefactors  to  the  college;  having  appointed  a 

handfome  flipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for  the  keeper  of  the 
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library  and  mufeum,  wh;ch  are  {till  called  by  bis  name  He 
died  June  3,  1657,  and  was  carried  to  be  interred  at  Hemp- 
fled,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  a  monument  is  erected  to  his 
memory.  Not  long  afterwards,  a  character  of  him  wasdrawn  up, 
and  engraved  on  a  copper-plate,  which  was  put  under  his  pic- 
ture at  the  college,  and  which,  though  it  is  fomewhat  long, 
we  have  thought  proper  to  fubjoin  here,  fince  it  not  only  con- 
firms all  we  have  faid  of  him,  but  contains  many  particulars  of 
his  character,  not  to  be  found  elfewhere. 

GULIELMUS  HARVJEUS, 
Anglus  natu,  Gallise,   Italia?,  Germanise,  hofpes, 

Ubique  amor  &  defiderium. 

Quern  omnis  terra  expetiffet  civem, 

Medicinae  Dr.  Coll.  Med.  Lond.  focius  &.  confilarius, 

Anatomes  chirurgiseque  profefTor, 
Regis  Jacobi  familiae  Caroloque  regi  medicus, 

Geftis  clarus,  omifTifque  honoribus, 
Quorum  alios  tulit,  oblatos  renuit  alios, 

Omnes  meruit. 

Laudatis  prifcorum  ingeniis  par  ; 
Quos  honoravit  maxime  imitando, 

Docuitque  pofleros  exemplo. 
Nullius  laceffivit  famam,  veritatis  fludens  magis  quam  gloria?., 

Hanc  tamen  adeptus 

Induflria,  fagacitate,  fuccefTu  nobilis 

Perpetuos  fanguinis  aeftus  circulari  gyro 

Fugientis,  feque  fequentis, 
Primus  promulgavit  mundo. 
Nee  paffus  ultra  mortales  fuaignorare  primordia, 
Aureum  edidit  de  ovo  atque  puilo  librum, 

Aibae  gallinas  filium. 

Sic  novis  inventis  Apollineam  ampliavit  artem, 
Atque  noftrum  Apollinis  facrarium  auguftius  elTe 

Tandem  voluit ; 
Suafu  enim  &  cura  D.  D.  Dni.  Francifci  Prujeani  praefidis 

£t 
Edmundi  Smith  eleftoris 

An.  MDCLIII. 

Senaculum,  &  de  nomine  fuo  mufeum  horto  fuperflruxit, 

Quorum  alterum  plurimis  libris  &  inftrumentis  chirurgicis, 

Alterum  omnigena  fupelledlile  ornavit  &  inflruxit 

Medicinae  patronus  fimul  &  alumnus. 
Non  hicanhela  fuflitit  herois  virtus,   impatiens  vine! 

Acceflit  porro  munificentice  decus: 
Suafu  cnim  &  conliiio  Dni.  Drif.  Edv.  Alftoni  prafidis 

Anno  MDCLVI. 

Rein 
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Rem  noftrarn  anguftam  prius,  arinuo  LVI.  lib.  reditu 

Auxit. 
Paterni  fundi  ex  afle  hasredem  collegium  dicens  ; 

Qiionihil  illi  carius  nobifve  honefl-ius. 
Unde  bibliothecario  honorarium  fuum,  fuumque  orator! 

Quotannis  pendi  : 

Unde  omnibus  fociis  annuurn  fuurn  convivium, 
Et  fuum  denique  (quot  menfes)  convivioium  cenforibus  parari, 

Juffit. 
Ipfe  etiam  pleno  theatre  gefiiens  fe  haereditate  exuere, 

In  manus  pneikhs  iyngrapham  tradidit : 
Interfuitque  oration!  veterum  beneiadorum,  novorumque 

Illicis, 

Et  phiJotefio  epulo. 

Illius  aufpicium,  &  pars  maxima  ; 

Hujus  conviva  fimul,  &  convivator. 

Sic  poilquam  fatis  fibi,  fatis  nobis,  fatis  gloria?, 

Amicis  folum  non  fatis,  nee  fatis  patrias  vixerat. 

Coelicoliim  atria  fubiit 

Jun.  i!i°  MDCLVII. 

We  will  juir.  mention,  that  Dr.  Harvey  lived  to  fee  his 
do&rine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  univerfally  received; 
and  was  obfervcd,  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  to  he  tf  tli*.  only  perfcn. 
that  ever  had  that  happmefs."  A  fine  edition  of  his  works 
has  been  publiihed,  iince  the  firft  edition  of  this  Dictionary, 
under  the  care  and  fuperintendency  of  the  late  Dr.  Lawrence, 
(who  hath  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author),  in  two  vols.  410, 
1766. 

HARVEY  (GIDEON),  an  Englifh  phyfician  alfo,  was 
bora  in  Surrey  ;  acquired  the  greek  and  latin  tongues  in  the 
Low  Countries;  and  was  admitted  of  Exeter-college.  Oxford, 
in  1655.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Leyden,  and  iludied  under 
Vanderlinden,  Vanhorn,  and  Vorfhus,  all  of  them  profeffors 
of  phyfic,  and  men  of  eminence.  He  was  taught  chemiflry 
there  by  a  german,  and,  at  the  lame  place,  learned  the  prac- 
tical part  of  chirurgery,  lind  the  tradp  of  an  apothecary.  After 
this  he  went  to  France,  and  thence  returned  to  Holland, 
where  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at 
the  Hague  ;  being,  at  that  time,  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  If.  in  his  exile.  He  afterwards  returned  to  London, 
whence  he  was  fent,  in  1659,  with  a  commiffioh  to  Flan- 
ders, to  be  phyfician  to  the  Englifh  army  there;  where 
flaying  till  he  was  tired  of  that  employment,  he  pafled  through 
Germany  into  Italy,  fpent  fome  time  at  Padua,  Bolognia,  and 
Kome,  and  then  returned  through  Switzerland  an.;  Ho'lar.d 
to  England.  Here  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty  ;  and,  after  king  William  came  over,  was  -made  phy- 
fkian  of  the  tower.  He  died  about  1700.  He  wrote  a  great 
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number  of  books,  which  however  have  never  been  in  any 
efteem  with  the  faculty.  He  waged  a  perpetual  war  with  the 
college  of  phyficians,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  expofe  in  a 
piece  in  ituled,  "  The  Conclave  of  Phyficians  ;  detecting  their 
Intrigues,  Frauds,  and  Plots,  againft  their  Patients,  &c.  1683," 
I2mo. 

HARWQOD  (EDWARD),  born  in  1729,  at  a  village  in 
Lancafhire.  He  was  an  excellent  clafMcal  fcholar,  and  author 
of  various  works  of  different  degrees  of  merit.  The  book 
which  has  moft  eftabliihed  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  learn- 
ing is  his  '*  View  of  the  various  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ClafEcs."  This  has  parTed  through  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  has  been  tranflated  into  moft  of  the  European  Jan- 
gua^-js.  It  is  certainly,  though  an  imperfect,  a  very  ufeful,  pub- 
lication, and  has  had  the  effedt  of  infpiring  many  with  a  tafle 
and  curiofity  for  matters  of  literature,  which  time  and  ex- 
perience has  improved  and  matured  into  excellence.  His  pub- 
lications wrere  too  numerous  to  be  here  fpecified.  He  refufed 
various  overtures  to  conform  to  the  eftabliihed  church,  and 
died  in  poverty,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  1794. 

HASE  (THEODORE  DE),  born  at  Bremen  in  1682.  Af- 
t"r  travelling  for  his  improvement  in  Germany  and  Holland, 
he  was  made  profeiTor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  Hanan.  He  was 
foon  afterwards  recalled  to  Bremen,  to  be  profeffor  of  hebrew. 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  published  fomc  "  Diilerta- 
tions,"  which  wete  highly  efteenied.  He  died  in  1731. 

HASE  ilAiVEs),  the  hi  other  of  the  preceding,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  erudition:  He  publifhed  many  claffical  tracts, 
which  wer:  well  received  by  the  learned.  He  died  in  1723. 

HASSELQUiST   ; FREDERICK),  was  born  in    1722,  at 
TQ.urhali  a,   *n   Eaft  Gothia.     His   father  was    a   minifter   of 
the  gofptl,  and,  dying  when  his  ion  was  very  young,  left  him 
in  great  diftrefs.     An  uncle  fent  him  to  fchool,  where  he  for 
fome    time  got  a  (canty  livelihood  by  teaching  the  younger 
children.     In  174.1?  he  \\ciiitothe  univerfity  of  Upfal,  where 
alfo  he    maintained   himfeif  by  inilruc^ing  others.     His  fa- 
vourite J'udy  was  phyiic,  and,  in  confequence  of  his  diligence, 
a  royal  ftipend  was  procured  him.      His  firft  publication  was 
an   "  hvTay  on  the  virtue  of  Plants,"  which  was  well  received. 
In   ccni>quence  of  what  was  fiid  by  Linnaeus,  in  one  of  his 
bo'unicni   leftures,   that  very    little   was   known  of  Paleftine, 
K:,.i  !  ;uiit  formed  the  resolution  of  going  there,  and  was  de- 
li^1 ted.  with  the  idea  of. being  the  firit  that  ihould  add  the  na- 
tural hiflory   of  this  country  to  the  learning  of  Europe.      He 
communicated  his  defign  to  i  innceus,  who  greatly  aiTJited  3iim 
in  ti  e  accomplilhment  of  his  purpofe.     in    174-0,  he  went  to 
Stockholm,  where  he  read  lecluies  en  botany,  {till  keeping  his 
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voyage  to  Paleftine  in  view.  At  length  the  Levant  Company 
offered  him  a  free  palTage  to  Smyrna  :  he  accordingly  made 
his  intended  tour.  He  collected  an  incredible  quantity 
of  the  curiofities  of  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable,  king- 
doms ;  and,  after  an  abfence  of  two  years,  was  preparing  to 
return,  when,  exhauiled  by  fatigue,  and  overcome  by  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  he  died  near  Smyrna  in  1752,  being*  not  quite 
thirty  years  old.  His  creditors  leized  his  curiofities  and  manu- 
fcripts  ;  but,  on  the  reprefentation  of  Linnaeus  to  the  queen 
of  Sweden,  that  princefs  difcharged  his  debts.  Linnaeus  was 
directed  to  arrange  and  publilh  the  obfervations  of  Haflelquift, 
which  has  been  done  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the 
fame  of  them  both. 

HASTINGS  (ELIZABETH),  daughter  of  Theophilus  ear! 
of  Huntingdon,  deferves  a  place  in  this  collection,  from  the 
number  of  her  public  and  private  charities,  which  were  perhaps 
never  equalled  by  any  of  her  fa.  A  fplendid  lift  of  the  cha- 
rities, and  a  detail  of  this  lady's  character,  may  be  found  in 
Welford's  "Memorial's;"  but  the  k'Tatler"  has  done  the 
higheft  honour  to  her  memory  in  the  forty-fecond  number  of 
that  work.  She  is  there  depictured,  by  Mr.  Congreve,  under 
the  title  of  the  "  Divine  Afpafia."  See  alfo  a  farther  account  of 
her  private  character  in  the  forty -ninth  number  of  the  fame 
publication.  Lady  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1740,  leaving 
behind  her  the  character  of  "  an  illuftrious  patron  of  all  who 
love  praife-worthy  things.'* 

HATTON  (Sir  CHRISTOPHER),  was  chancellor  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  It  is  fingular  of  this  perfonage,  that,  al- 
though he  had  never  followed  the  proteffion  of  the  law,  he  was 
promoted  to  this  high  office.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
his  miftrefs  ;  and  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  expectations  of  the  lawyers,  his  decHions,  as  chancellor, 
were  never  found  deficient,  either  in  equity  or  judgement.  It 
was  the  artful  eloquence  of  this  man  which  prevailed  on  Mary 
queen  of  Scots  to  wave  the  claims  of  her  royal  dignity,  and 
fubmit  to  trial. 

HAVEKCAMP  (SIGEBERT),  a  celebrated  critic  and 
fcholar,  was  born  in  Holland,  and  became  an  illuftrious 
profeflbr  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  tongue,  at 
Leyden.  He  was  particularly  ikilled  in  the  fcience  of  me- 
dals, and  was  the  author  of  fome  works  in  this  way,  that 
were  very  much  efteemed.  He  gave  good  editions,  as  well  as 
grand  ones,  of  feveral  Latin  and  Greek  authors  ;  of  Eutro- 
plus,  Tertullian's  "  Apologetic,"  Jofephus,  Sallufl,  &c.  and 
his  editions  of  thole  authors  are  reckoned  the  beft.  He  died 
in  1742,  at  Leyden,  aged  fifty-eight. 

A  a  3  HAUSTEAD 
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HAUSTEAD  (PETER),  a  comic  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Firft.  He  wrote  a  play,  called  the  "  Rival  Friends," 
which  was  acted  before  the  king  and  queen,  when  they  vi- 
fitcd  the  Univeiiky  of  Cambridge.  There  are  allo,  according 
to  Langbaine,  fome  fermons  with  this  gentleman's  name,  pub- 
lifhed  at  London  in  1646. 

HAUTjL-FhUILLE  (}OHN)«  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  ^e  ^]^  difcovered  the  fecret  of 
moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  in  watches,  by  means 
of  afmal:  fleel  fpring,  which  has  fmce  been  made  ule  of,  and 
theie  watches  are,  by  way  of  diHinction,  called  pendulum 
watches.  The  invention  of  Haute-Feuille  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  HuygenS.  Haute- Feuitle  wrote  alfo  many 
fm all  but  curious  pamphlets.  He  died  in  1724. 

HAWKfcS  WORTH  JOHN),  an  Engiim  writer  of  a 
very  fo ft  and  pleavmg  caft,  was  born  about  the  year  17195 
though  his  epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Ma*- 
gazine  for  Auguft,  1781,"  makes  him  to  have  been  born 
in  1715.  He  was  brought  up  to  a  mechanical  profeflion  ; 
that  of  a  watch  maker,  a  is  fuppofed.  He  was  of  the  feet 
of  Prefbyterians,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Bradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled  for  fome 
irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted  himfelf  to  literature, 
and  became  an  author  of  considerable  eminence.  In  the 
early  part  of  life,  his  circumflances  were  rather  confined. 
lie  refided  fome  time  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife 
kept  a  boarding-fchool.  He  afterwards  b  came  known  to 
a  lady,  who  had  great  property  and  intereft  in  the  Baft-In- 
dia company ;  and,  through  her  means,  was  chofen  a  di- 
rector of  that  bod.~.  As  an  author,  his  4i  Adventurer'  is 
his  capital  worT:  ;  the  merits  of  which,  if  we  mifia^c  not, 
procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Herring,  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury.  When  the  dciign  of  compiling  a  narrative 
of  the  difcoveries  in  the  South-feas  was  on  foot,  he  was 
recommended  as  a  proper  per  ion  to  be  employed  on  the  oc- 
calion  :  but,  in  truth,  he  was  not  a  proper  perfon,  nor  did 
the  performance  anfwer  expectation.  Works  of  taite  and 
elegance,  where  imagination  and  the  paffions  were  to  be  af- 
fected, were  his  province;  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate 
narrative.  However,  he  executed  his  tafk,  and  is  faid  to 
have  received  for  it  the  enormous  funi  of  6cocl.  He  died 
in  1773:  fome  fay,  of  high  living  ;  others,  of  chagrin  from 
the  ill  reception  of  his  "  Narrative  :"  for  he  was  a  man  of 
the  keeneft  fenfibility,  and  obnoxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch 
irritable  natures.  On  a  hand  fome  marble  monument  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  is  the  following  infcription  3  the  latter 
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part  of  which  is  taken   from  the  laft  number  of  "  The  Ad- 
venturer." 

To  the  Memory  of 
JOHN  H  YWKESWORTH,  LL.D. 

Who  died  the   i6th  of  November, 

MDCCLXXIII,   aged   58  years. 

That  he  lived  ornament,  1  and  ufeful 

To  Society  in  an  eminent  degree, 

Was  among  the  boafted  felicities 

Of  the  prefent  age  ; 

That  he  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  Society, 

Let  hi;  own  pathetic  admonitions 

Record  and  realize: 

€t  The  hour  is  hailing,  in  which  whatever  praife 
or  cenfure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remembered 
with  equal  indifference.— Time,  who  is  impatient 
to  date  my  laft  paper,  will  fhortly  moulder  the 
hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  duft,  and  ftili 
the  bread  that  now  throbs  at  the  reflection.  But 
let  not  this  be  read  as  fornethin^  that  relates  onlv  to 

O 

another:  for  a  few  years  only  can  divide  the  eye  that 
is  now  reading  from  the  hand  that  has  written." 

HAWKE  (LORD  HAWKE),  was  the  fon  of  Edward 
Hawke,  Efq.  barrifter  at  law,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel Bladen,  Efq.  He  was  from  his  youth  brought  up  to 
the  fea,  and  palled  through  the  inferior  ftations  till,  in  the 
year  1734,  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Wolf.  His  in- 
trepidity and  conduct  were  firft  of  all  diftinguifhed  in  the  me- 
morable engagement  with  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  off  Toulon,  when  the  Englifh  fleet  was  commanded  by 
the  admirals  Matthews,  Leftock,  and  Rowley.  If  all  the 
Engiifh  (hips  had  done  their  duty  on  that  day  as  well  as  the 
Berwick,  which  captain  Hawke  commanded,  the  honour  and 
difcipline  ot  the  navy  would  not  have  been  fo  tarnilhed  He 
compelled  the  Pader,  a  fp^imfh  vefTel  of  60  guns,  to  ftrike  ; 
and,  to  fuccour  the  Princeila  and  Somerfet,  broke  the  line 
without  orders,  f  r  which  act  of  bravery  he  loft  his  com- 
rniffion,  but  was  honourably  reftored  to  his  rank  by  the  king. 
In  1747  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  white;  and  on 
the  1 4th  of  October,  in  the  fame  vear,  fell.-in  with  a  large 
french  fleet,  bound  to  the  Weil-Indies.  This  was  a  glorious 
day  for  England,  and  the  event  taught  Britilh  commanders  to 
defpife  the  old  prejudice  of  ftaying  for  a  Ime  of  battle.  Per- 
ceiving, fays  the  gallant  admiral  in  h is •  letters  to  the  Admi- 
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ralty,  that  we  loft  time  in  forming  our  line,  I  made  the 
iignal  foi  the  whole  fquadron  to  chafe,  and  when  within  a 
proper  cliflance  to  engage.  On  October  the  3ift,  admiral 
Hawke  arrived  at  Portfmouth  with  his  prizes,  namely,  two 
feventv-fours,  one  feventy,  two  fixty-fours,  and  nne  tiftv  pun 
fhip.  As  a  reward  of  his  bravery,  he  was  loon  afterwards 
made  knij  iit  of  the  bath.  In  1748  he  was  made  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue,  rsnd  elected  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-houfej 
i:i  *755  '  •  '  is  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  white,  and  in 
1757  c  ,,-m  .nded  the  fquadron  which  was  feat  to  co-operate 
with  Sir  Joi'ii  Moidacnt  in  the  expedition  againft  Rochfoit* 
In  175  .  S.1  Edward  commaiv'c^'  the  grand  fleet  oppofed  to 
that  of  the  i-'iench  equipped  at  Breft  a- id  intended  to  invade 
thefe  kingdoms.  He  accordingly  fai'ed  from  Portfmouth, 
and,  arriving  off  Breft,  fo  flationcd  his  fhips  that  the  French 
fleet  di.i  not  dave  *o  corvr  out.  Mure  than  this,  they  had  the 
mortification  ot  beholding  'heir  coaft  inf'ilted,  ar.d  their  mer- 
chan  men  t  ken  ''he  admiral,  bv  a  i;ion«  <\efterly  wind, 
was  blown  from  hi>  ation;  the  French  accordingly  ieized 
this  opportunity  and  ^ee»ed  for  Quibt  ron-bay,  where  a  fmall 
Englifh  fquadron  IAV  -.nderthe  command  of  commodore  DufF. 
Sir  Fdward  Hawke  immediately  went  in  pnrinit  of  them, 
and  on  the  2Oth  of  ^ovember  came  up  witl)  them  off  Bel* 
kifle.  The  wine!  blew  exceedingly  iiH.d  at  the  time,  never* 
thelefs  the  French  were  engaged,  and  totally  defeated.  For 
thefe  and  iimilar  fervices,  the  king  fettled  a  peniion  of  2coo/. 
per  annum  on  Sir  Edward  and  his  two  fon«.  or  the  furvivor  of 
them  ;  he  alfo  received  the  thanks  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Cork  in  a  gold  box.  In  1765 
he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain,  and  firf-  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  ;  and,  in  1776,  he  was  made  a  peer  of  En- 
gland, under  the  title  of  baron  Hawke,  of  Towton,  in  the 
county  of  York.  His  lordmip  married  Catharine  the  daugh- 
ter of  Walter  Brooke,  of  Burton  Hall,  in  Ycrkfhire,  Efq.  by 
whom  he  haci  four  children.  He  was  one  of  the  greaTeit  cha- 

o 

rafters  that  ever  adorned  the  Britifh  navy,  but  moft  of  all 
remarkable  for  the  daring  courage  which  induced  him  on 
many  occaiions  to  difregard  thefe  krms  of  conducting  or  fuf- 
taining  an  attack,  which  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  fervice 
had  before  confidered  as  indifpenfable.  He  died  at  his  teat  at 
Sheppeitcn  in  Mjddlefex,  October  the  I4th,  1781. 

HAWKINS  (Sip.  JOHN),  a  brave  Englifh  admiral  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  rear- admiral  of  the  fleet  fent  out 
againft  the  Armada,  and  had  a  principal  fhare  in  its  deftruc- 
tion.  He  iilib  fignallzed  himfelf  in  feveral  expeditions  to  the 
Welt-Indies,  where  he  died  in  1595= 
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HAWKINS  (SiR  JOHN),  was  the  fon  of  a  man,  who, 
though  defcended  from  Sir  John  Hawkins  the  memorable  ad- 
miral and  treafurer  of  the  navy,   in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,  followed  at  firft  the  occupation   of  a  houfe-carpenter, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  profeffion  of  a  furveyor 
and  builder,     He  had  married  Elizabeth,    daughter  of  Tho- 
mas  Gvvatkin  of  Townhope,    in  the   county   of   Hereford, 
gentleman ;  and  the  hTue  of  this  marriage  were  feveral  chil- 
dren.    Of  thefe  the  prefent  object  of  our  enquiry  was   the 
youngeft,  and  was  born  in  the  city  of  London,   on  the  3oth 
day  of  March,    17!$.     After   having  been   fent    firft  to  one 
fchool,   and  afterwards  to  a  fecond,  where  he  acquired  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  Latin,  he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
Mr.  Hoppus,    the  author  of  a  well  known  and  ufeful  archi- 
tectural  compendium,   publilhed  in  octavo  in    1733,  and  in- 
tituled, "  Proportional   Architecture,  or  the  Five  Orders,  re- 
gulated by  equal  Parts. "     Under  this  perfon  he  went  through 
a  regular  courfe  of  architecture  and   perfpective,   in    order  to 
fit  him  for  his  father's  profeffion  of  a  furveyor,  for  which  he 
was  at  firft  intended  ;  but  his  firft  coufin  Mr.  Thomas  Gwat- 
kin,  being  clerk  to  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Devonmire-ftreet,    Bi- 
Ihopfgate,  an  attorney  and  folicitor  in  full  practice,   perfuaded 
him   to  alter   his    resolution,   and  embrace  that  of  the  law  ; 
which  he  did,  and  was  accordingly  articled  as  a  clerk  to  the 
fame  perfon,  Mr,  John   Scott.     In  this  (ituation  his  time  was 
too  fully  employed  in  the  actual  difpatch  of  bulinefs.  to  permit 
him  without  forae  extraordinary  means  to   acquire  the  necef- 
fary  knowledge  of  his  profeffion  by  read'ng  and  ftudv  ;  beiides 
that,    his  mailer  is  laid  \o  have  been  mcKe  anxious  to  render 
Iiim  a  good  copying   clerk,   by    fcrupulous  attention,   to  his 
hand-writing,   than  to  qualify  him  by  inftruction  to  conduct 
bufmefs.       To    remedy   this    inconvenience,     therefore,     he 
abridged  himfelf  of  his  reft,  and  nfing  at  four  in  the  morning, 
found  opportunity  of  reading  all  the  neceilary  and  moft  emi- 
nent law  writets,  and   the  works  of  our  moft  celebrated  au- 
thors on  the  iubjects  of  verfc  and   prole.     By  thefe   means, 
before   the   expiration   of  his  cleikmip,  he  had  already   ren- 
dered himfelf  a  very  able  lawyer,   and  had  pofTevTed    himfelf 
of  a  very  accurate  and  elegant  tafte   for    literature  in  general. 
but  particularly  for  poetry,  and  the  polite   arts ;    and  the  bet- 
ter to  facilitate  his  improvement,  he,  from  time  to  time,  fur- 
nimed  to  "  The   Univerfai    Spedator,"   "  The   Weftminfter 
Journal,"  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  [A]/'  and  other  pe- 

[A]  In  fome  of  his  vifits on  thefe  and  became  acqua'nts;!  with  Dr.  Jobnfon 
fimilar  occafions  to  Cave,  the  editor  of  fo;m  aftei  the  conuedhon  between  Cave 
"  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  he  firft  and  Johnfon  commenced. 
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rindical  publications  of  the  time,  efTays  and  difquiiitions  on 
feveral  fubjecfts.  The  rhft  of  thefe  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  "  EfTay  on  Swearing;"  but  the  exact  time  of  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  paper  in  which  it  was  inferred,  are  both  equally 
unknown.  It  v.as,  howev:  r,  re-publiihed  fome  years  fince 
(without  his  knowledge  till  he  faw  it  in  print)  in  one  of  rlie 
news-papers.  His  next  production  was  an  "  EfTay  on  Ho- 
nefty,  J  inferted  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  March, 
1739  ;  and  which  occafioned  a  controverfy,  continued  through 
the  Magazines  for  feveral  fucceeding  months,  between  him 
and  a  Mr.  Calamy,  a  defcendant  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  then  a  fellow-clerk  with  him. 

Without  friends  or  family-connexions,  or  at  leaft  without 
fuch  as  could  advance  him  in  the  profeilion  to  which  he  had 
betaken  hirnfelf,  he  was  now  (his  clerkfhip  being  expired, 
and  he  himfelf  admitted  an  attorney  and  folicitor)  to  feek  for 
the  means  of  procuring  bufinefs  by  making  for  himielf  repu- 
table and  proper  connections. 

About  the  year  1741  a  club  having  been  militated  by  Mr. 
Irnmyns  an  attornev,  a  mufical  man,  (but  better  known  as  the 
amanuenfis  of  Dr.  Pepufch),  and  fome  other  mufical  perfons, 
Tinder  the  name  of  The  Madrigal  Society,  to  meet  every 
Wednefday  evening,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  conti- 
nued fo  many  years.  Purfumg  his  inclination  for  mufic  ftill 
farther,  he  became  alfo  a  member  of  "  The  Academy  of  An- 
cient Mufic,"  which  uied  to  meet  every  Thurfday  evening 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  but  fince  removed  to 
Freemafons  Hall ;  and  of  this  he  continued  a  member  till  a 
few  years  before  its  removal. 

Impelled  by  his  own  taile  for  poetry,  and  excited  to  it  by 
his  friend  Koirer  Webb's  example,  who  had  contributed  to 
"The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  many  very  elegant  poetical 
compositions ;  he  had,  before  this  time,  himielf  become  an  oc- 
eafional  contributor  in  the  fame  kind,  as  well  to  that  as  to 
fome  other  publications.  The  earlieft  of  his  productions  of 
this  fpecies,  now  known,  is  funpofed  to  be  a  copy  of  verfes 
"  To  Mr.  John  Stanley,  occafioned  by  looking  over  fome 
Compositions  of  his,  lately  published,"  which  bears  date  igth 
February*  1*740,  and  was  inferted  in  "  The  Daily  Adver- 
tifer"  for  February  21,  174.1  ;  but,  about  the  year  1742,  he 
propofed  to  Mr.  Stanley  the  project  of  publilhing,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  him,  fix  cantatas  for  a  voice  and  inl'ruments,  the 
words  to  -  be  furniihed  by  himfelf,  and  the  mufic  by  Mr. 
Stanley.  The  propofal  was  accepted,  the  publication  was  to 
be  at  their  joint  expence,  and  for  their  mutual  benefit;  and 
accordingly,  in  1742,  fix  cantatas  were  thus  publifhed,  the 
five  firft  written  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  fixth  and  lail  by  Fofter 
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Webb  ;  and,  thefe  having  fucceeded  beyond  the  moil  fanguinc 
expectations,  a  fecond  fet  of  fix  more,  written  wholly  by 
hirafelf,  were  in  1'ke  manner  publiihed  a  few  months  after, 
and  fucceeded  equally  well. 

As  thefe  competitions,  by  being  frequently  performed  at 
Vauxhal!,  Ranelagh,  and  other  public  places,  and  at  many 
private  concerts,  had  become  favourite  entertainments,  and 
eftablilhed  the  author's  icpntation  a^  a  poet,  many  perfons, 
finding  him  aifo  a  mo  deft  well-in  formed  young  man  ot  unex- 
ceptionable morals,  were  become  deiirous  of  his  acquaintance. 
Among  thefe  was  Mr  Hare  of  Lirnehoufe.  a  biewer,  who 
being  himfelf  a  mullcal  man,  and  having  met  him  at  Mr. 
Stanley's  at  mufical  parties,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  his 
houfe ;  and,  to  forward  him  in  his  profeffion,  introduced  hi  in 
to  a  friend  of  his,  Peter  Storer  of  Hi?;hgate,  Efq  This  intro- 
duction became,  from  his  own  good  con  duel,  the  means  of 
making  Mr.  Hawkins's  fortune,  though  in  a  way  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  Mr.  Hare  at  that  time  cculd  forefee,  and  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  firft  intended. 

In  the  winter  of  this  year  1749,  Dr.  then  Mr.  Johnfon 
was  induced  to  instate  a  club  to  meet  every  Tuefday  evening 
at  the  King's  Head,  in  .vy-lane,  near  St.  Paul's.  It  coniifted 
only  of  nine  perfons,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  was  invited  to  be- 
come, and  did  become,  one  of  the  firft  members  accordingly  ; 
and  about  this  time,  as  it  is  fu~pofed,  finding  his  father's 
houfe,  where  he  had  hitherto  relided,  too  fmall  for  the  dif- 
patch  of  his  bulinefs  now  very  much  encreaiing,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Munckley,  a  phyfician,  with  whom  he  had 
contracted  an  intimacy,  took  a  home  in  Clements-lane, 
Lombard-flreet.  The  ground  floor  was  occupied  by  him 
as  an  office,  and  the  firft  floor  by  the  doctor  as  ins  apart- 
ment. Here  he  continued  til'  the  beginning  of  1753,  when, 
on  occafion  of  his  mairi'aee  with  Sidney,  the  youngeft  of  Mr. 
Storer's  daughters,  who  brought  him  a  confiderable  fortune, 
which  was  afterwards  greatly  encreaiecl,  he  took  a  houfe  in 
Auftin  Fiiers,  near  Broad-ftreet,  itill  continuing  to  follow 
his  profeffion  of  an  attorney. 

Having  received,  on  the  death  of  Peter  Storer,  Efq.  his 
wife's  brother,  in  1759,  a  very  large  addition  to  her  fortune, 
he  quitted  buiinefs  to  the  preient  Mr.  Alderman  Clark,  who 
had  a  fhort  time  before  completed  his  clerklhip  under  him, 
difpofed  of  his  houfe  in  Auftin  Friers,  and,  an  opportunity 
offering,  he  purchafed  that  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Vaillant ; 
and  foon  af:envards  bought  the  leafe  of  one  in  Hatton-ftreet, 
London,  for  a  town-reiidence. 

From  a:  very  early  period  of  his  life  he  had  entertained  a 
ilrong  love  for  the  amufement  of  angling  j  and  his  affection 
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for  it,  together  with  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thames,  was 
undoubtedly  his  motive  to  a  refidence  at  this  village.  He  had 
been  long  acquainted  with  Walton's  4<  Complete  Angler  ;" 
and  had,  by  obfervation  and  experience,  himfelf  become  a  very 
able  proficient  in  the  art.  Hearing,  abut  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Mofes  Browne  propofed  to  publim  a  new  edition  of  that 
work,  and  being  himfelf  in  poiTeilion  of  fome  material  par- 
ticulars refpefting  Walton,  he,  by  letter,  made  Mr.  Browne 
an  offer  of  writing,  for  his  intended  edition,  Walton's  Life. 
To  this  propofal  no  anfwer  was  returned,  at  leafl  for  fome 
time,  from  which  circumftance  Mr.  Hawkins  concluded,  as 
any  one  reafonably  would,  that  his  offer  was  not  accepted; 
and,  therefore,  having  aifo  learnt  in  the  mean  time  that  Mr. 
B.  meant  not  to  publith  the  text  as  the  author  left  it,  but  to 
modernize  it  in  order  to  file  off  the  rutt,  as  he  called  it,  wrote 
again  to  tell  Mr.  Browne  that  he  fo  underftood  it ;  and  that, 
as  Mr  B's  intention  was  to  fophiflicate  the  text  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  he,  Mr.  Hawkins,  would  himfelf  publifh 
a  correct  edition.  Such  an  edition,  in  1760,  he  accordingly 
publifhed  in  oclavo  with  notes,  adding  to  it  a  "  Life  of  Wal- 
ton" by  himfelf,  a  "  Life  of  Cotton,"  the  author  of  the  fe- 
cond  part,  by  the  well-known  Mr.  Oldys  ;  and  a  fet  of  cuts 
defigned  by  Wale,  and  engraved  by  Ryiand  [B]. 

His  propenfity  to  miific,  manifefted  by  his  becoming  a 
member  and  frequenter  of  the  feveral  mufical  focieties  before 
mentioned,  and  allo  by  a  regular  concert  at  his  houfe  in  Auftin 
Friers,  had  led  him,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was  endavouring 
to  get  together  a  good  library  of  books,  to  be  alfo  folicitous 
for  collecting  the  works  of  fome  of  the  bell  mulical  compo- 
fers ;  and,  among  other  acquilitionSy  it  was  his  fingular  good 
fortune  to  become  pofTeiTed  by  purchafe  of  feveral  of  the  mod 
fcarce  and  valuable  theoretical  treatifes  on  the  fcience  itfelf  any 
where  extant,  which  had  formerly  been  collected  by  Dr.  Pe- 
pufch  [cj.  With  this  ftock  of  erudition,  therefore,  he  about 
this  time,  at  the  inflance  of  fome  very  good  judges,  his  friends, 
fet  about  procuring  materials  for  a  work  then  very  much 

[B]    Of    this  work   three  editions,  179!)    after  his  death,  a   fifth  edition 

each  containing  a  very  large  impreffion,  was    publifhed  by    his  eldeft   fon,   (in 

were   fold  oft    before    the    year   1734,  which,  from    his  paper?,   were  inferred 

when,    there    b.^ing    a  demand    for  a  his  laft   coreftions  and  additions,)  the 

fourth,  he  revifed  an  i  rmde  very  hrge  farmer   imprelTion    of    1784   being  at 

additions  to  the  "  Life  of  Walton,"  and  that  time  nearly  difpofed  of. 
the  notes  to  the  work,  throughout;  and  he         [cj  This  collection  of  treatifes  he, 

re-wrote  the  "  Life  of  Cotton,"  in  or-  after  the  completion  of  his  work,  gave, 

der  to  comprefs  it  into  lefs  compafr,  re-  in  1778,  to  the  Britilh  Mufeum,  where 

gaining,    however,    every    fac~i   in  the  it  ftiU  continues. 
r,  and  adding  feveral  others.    In 
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wanted,  a  u  Hiftory  of  the   Science  and  Practice  of  Mufic," 
which  he  afterwards  publifhed. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  well-known  Paul  White- 
head,  Efq.  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  who,  conceiving  him 
a  fit  perfon  for  a  magiilrate,  had  mentioned  him  as  fuch  to 
the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  then  lord  lieutenant  for  Middlefex, 
his  name  was,  in  1761,  inferted  in  the  Cornmiffion  of  the 
Peace  for  that  county  ;  and  having,  befides  a  due  attention  to 
the  great  work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  by  the  proper  fludies, 
and  a  fedulous  attendance  at  the  feffions,  qualified  himfelf  for 
the  office,  he  became  an  active  and  ufeful  magiftrate  in  the 
county  [D].  Obferving,  as  he  had  frequent  occafion  to  do  in 
the  coiirfe  of  his  duty,  the  bad  (late  of  highways,  and  the 
great  defect  in  the  laws  for  amending  and  keeping  them  in 
repair,  he  fet  himfelf  to  revife  the  former  ftatutes,  and  drew 
an  act  of  parliament  confolidating  all  the  former  ones;  and 
adding  fuch  other  regulations  as  were  necefiary.  His  fenti- 
ments  on  this  fubjedt  he  publifhed  in  octavo,  in  1763,  under 
the  title  of  "  Obfervations  on  the  State  of  Highways,  and 
on  the  Laws  for  amending  and  k  eping  them  in  repair,"  fub- 
joining  to  them  the  draught  of  the  act  before  mentioned, 
which  bill,  being  afterwards  introduced  into  parliamenr,  pafTed 
into  a  law,  and  is  that  under  which  all  the  highways  in  the 
kingdom  are  at  this  time  kept  repaired.  Of  this  bill  it  is  but 
juftice  to  add,  that,  in  the  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  it  has  never  required  a  fmgle  amendment. 

Johnfon,  and  Sir  Jofhua  then  Mr.  Reynolds,  had,  in  the 
winter  of  this  year  1763,  projected  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
club  to  meet  every  Monday  evening  at  the  Turk's  Head,  in 
Gerrard-flreet,  and,  at  Johnfon's  felicitation.,  he,  Mr.  H. 
became  one  of  the  firft  members.  This  club,  fi nee  known  by 
the  appellation  of  The  literary  Club,  was  at  firft  intended, 
like  the  former  in  Ivy- lane,  to  have  confided  of  no  more 
than  nine  perfons,  and  that  was  the  number  of  the  firft  mem- 
bers ;  but  the  rule  was  broken  through  to  admit  one  who  had 
been  a  member  of  that  in  Ivy- lane.  Till  this  admilTion, 
Johnfon  and  Mr.  Hawkins  were  the  only  perfons  that  had 
been  members  of  both. 

An  event  of  confiderable  importance  and  magnitude,  in  the 
year  1764,  engaged  him  to  ftand  forth  as  the  champion  of  the 

[D]  When  he   firft  beg^n  to  acl,  he  he  altered  his  mode  and  received  his  due 

formed   a  refo'.ution  of  taking  no  fees,  fees,    hut    kept   them    feparately   in    a 

not  even  the  legal  and  authorized  one?,  purfe  ;  and  ?.t  the  end  of  every  fummer, 

and  purfned  this  method  for  fome  time,  before  he  lefr.  the  country  for  the  winter, 

till  he  found  that  it  was  a  temptation  to  delivered  the  whole  amount  to  the  cler» 

litigation,  and   that  ev-jry   trifling  ale-  gyman  of  the  parifh,  t  >  he  hv  him  dif- 

houfe  quarrel  produced  an  appl  cation  trihuted  among  fuch  of  the  poor  as  he 

for  a  warrant.    To  check  this,  there/ore,  judged  fie. 
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county  of  Middiefex,  againfr  a  claim   then   for  the  firft  time 
fet  up,   and  fo  enormous  in  f'ts  amount  as  juflly  to  excite  re- 
iiltance.     The  city  of  London  finding  it.necefla.Ty  to  re- build 
the  gaol  of  Newgate,    the   ex  pence    of  which,  according  to 
their  own  eftimates,  would  amount  to  j  0,000 1.   had  this  year 
applied   to  parliament,  by  a   bill  brought  into    the  Houfe   of 
Commons  by  their  own  members.,  in  which,  on  a  fuggeft ion  that 
the  county  piifoners,    removed   to   Newgate  for  a   few  days 
previou.-.  to  their  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,    were  as    two   to  one 
to   the  London  prifoners  conftantly  confined  there,  they  en- 
deavoured to  throw  ti'.e  burthen  of  two  thirds  of  the  expence 
on  the  county,    while   they  themfelvcs  propofed  to  contribute 
one  third  only      This  attempt  the  fpagiftrates   for  Middlefex 
thought  it  their  duty  to  oppofe,    and  accordingly  a   vigorous 
oppofition  to  it  was  commenced  and  fupported  under  the  con- 
duel    of  Mr.  Hawkins,   who  drew  a  petition   againft   the  bill, 
and  a  cafe  of  the  county,  which   was  printed  and  di ft ributed 
amongft  the  members  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.     It  was 
the  fubjecl  of  a  day's   converfation  in  the  Houfe   of  Lords; 
and  produced  fuch  an  effect  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,    that 
the  city,  by  their  own  members,  moved  for  leave  to  withdraw 
the  bill.     The  fuccefs  of  this  opposition,   and.  the  abilities  and 
fpirit  with  which  it  was  conducted,  naturally  attracted  towards 
him  the   attention  of  his  fdlow-magiftrates  ;  and,  a  vacancy 
not  long   after   happening   in  the  office  of  chairman   of  the 
quarter  feiTions,  Mr.  Hawkins  was,  on  the   igth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, "^65,  ele&cd  his  fucceffor. 

In  this  year  1771  he  quitted  Twickenham,  and  fold  his 
lioufe  there  to  Mr.  Vailiant  the  prefent  owner;  and,  in  the 
fummer  of  the  next  year,  he,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining,  by 
fearches  in  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries  there,  farther  mate- 
rials for  his  hiflory  of  mufic,  made  a  journey  to  Oxford,  car- 
rying with  him  an  engraver  from  London,  to  make  drawings 
from  the  portraits  in  the  mufic-fchool. 

On  occafion  of  actual  tumults  or  expected  diflurbances 
he  had  more  than  once  been  called  into  fervice  of  great  per- 
fonal  danger.  When  the  riots  at  Brentford  had  arifen,  during 
the  time  of  the  Middlefex  election  in  the  year  1768,  he  and 
fome  of  his  brethren  attended  to  fupprefs  them  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  expected  riotous  allembly  of  the  journeymen 
Spital-fields  weavers  in  Moorfields,  in  1769,  the  maginrates  of 
Middlefex  and  he  at  their  head,  with  a  party  of  guards,  at- 
tended to  cppofe  them,  but  the  mob,  on  feeing  them  pre- 
pared, thought  it  prudent  to  difperfe.  In  theie  and  other 
mtfances,  and  particularly  in  his  conduct  as  chairman,  ha- 
ving given  fuificient  proof  of  his  activity,  refolution,  abili- 
ties, 
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ties,  integrity,  and  loyalty,  he,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1772, 
received  from  his  prefent  majeily  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

Mr.  GofHing  of  Canterbury,  with  whom,  though  they 
had  never  feen  each  other,  he  had  for  forue  years  correfponded 
by  letter,  having  invited  him  to  do  fo,  he.  in  this  vear,  paid 
him  a  vifit  at  Canterbury*  and  procured  from  him  a  great  deal 
of  very  curious  muiicai  intelligence,  which  none  but  Mr. 
GofUing  could  have  fiirnifhed  ;  and  in  the  month  of  June  in 
the  next  year,  1 773,  he  again  did  the  fame.  In  this  latter  year 
1773,  Dr.  Johnfon  and  Mr.  Stevens  publiihed,  in  ten  volumes 
oftavo,  their  firft  joint  edition  of  Shakefpear,  to  which  Sir 
J.  H.  contributed  fuch  notes  as  are  diilinguiilied  by  his  name, 
as  he  afterwards  did  a  few  more  on  the  republication  of  it 
in  1778.  An  addrefs  to  the  king  from  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlefex,  on  occafion  of  the  American  war,  having,  in  1774, 
been  judged  expedient,  and  at  his  inftarice  voted,  he  drew  up 
fuch  an  addiefs,  and  together  with  two  of  his  brethren  had, 
in  the  month  of  Oclober  in  that  year,  the  honour  of  pre- 
lenting  it. 

After  fixteen  years  labour,  he,  in   1776,  publifbed,  in  five 
volumes,  quarto,  his   "  General  Hiftory   of   the    Science   and 
Practice  of  Mufic,"  which,    in  confequence  of  permiiTion  ob- 
tainedin.  1773!^  that  purpofe,  he  dedicated  to  the  king,  andpre- 
fented   it  to  him  at  Buckingham-houfe  on  the   i4th  of  No- 
vember  1776,  when  he  was    honoured  with  an    audience  of 
conliderable    length   both  from    the  king   and    queen.     Few 
wonts  have  been  attacked  with  mere  acrimony   and*riruience 
than  this.     Its  merit,  however,   as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
original  and  curious  information,    which,  but   for  its  author, 
would  have  perifhed,   has  been   amply  attefkd   by  the  appro- 
bation of  fome  of  the  very  beft  judges  of  the  fcience  and  of 
literary  compoiition  ;  and  by  that  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford, 
who,  in  coniequence  of  its  publication,  made  him  foon  after, 
through  the  medium  of  a  gentleman  now  living,   a  voluntary 
offer  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Laws,  which  he  had  reafons 
for  declining,  and  afterwards  paid  him  the  compliment  of  re- 
quefling  his  pielure. 

Not  long  after  this  publication,  that  is  to  fay  in  November 
1777,  he  was  induced,  by  an  attempt  to  rob  his  houfe,  which, 
though  unluccefsful,  was  made  three  different  nights  with  the 
interval  of  one  or  two  only  between  each  attempt,  to  quit  his 
houfe  in  Hatton-rireet ;  and,  after  a  temporary  reiidence  for  a 
fhort  time  in  St.  James's  Place,  he  took  a  leafe  of  one,  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  famous  admiral  Vernon,  in  the  ftreet 
leading  up  to  Queen  fquare,  Weilmi niter,  and  removed  thither. 

By  this  removal,  he  became  a  conilant  attendant  on  divine 
worihip  at  the  pariih-church  of  St.  Margaret,  VVeitminltei; ; 

and 
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and  having  learnt,  in  December,  1778,  that  the  furveyor  to 
the  board  of  ordnance  was,  in  defiance  of  a  provifo  in  the 
Jeafe  under  which  they  claimed,  carrying  up  a  building  at  the 
Eaft  end  of  the  church  which  was  likely  to  obfcure  the  beau- 
tiful painted-glafs  window  over  the  altar  there,  Sir  J.  H. 
with  the  concurrence  of  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants, 
wrote  to  the  furveyor,  and  compelled  him  to  take  down  two 
feet  of  the  wall,  which  he  had  already  carried  up  above  the 
fill  of  the  window,  and  to  ilope  off  the  roof  of  his  building 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  it  is  not  only  no  injury,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  defence,  to  the  window. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1783,  Dr.  Johnfon,  having 
difcovered  in  himfelf  fymptorns  of  a  dropfy,  lent  for  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  telling  him  the  precarious  ilate  of  his  health, 
declared  his  defire  of  making  a  will,  and  requeued  him  to  be 
one  of  his  executors.  On  his  accepting  the  office,  he  told 
him  his  intention  of  providing  for  his  fervant ;  and,  after 
concerting  with  him  a  plan  for  invefting  a  fum  of  money  for 
that  purpofe,  he  voluntarily  opened  to  him.  the  {late  of  his 
circumftances,  and  the  amount  of  what  hp  had  to  difpofe  of. 
Finding  the  doctor,  however,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  fo- 
licitations  from  time  to  time,  extremely  averfe  to  carrying  this 
intention  into  effect  by  the  a£tual  execution  of  a  Will,  and 
thinking  it  might  in  fome  meafure  arile  from  the  want  of 
legal  information  as  to  the  neceffary  form,  he,  Sir  J.  from 
the  above  communications,  fome  time  afterwards,  drew  and 
fent  him  a  draught  of  a  Will,  with  inftru&ions  how  to  exe- 
cute it,  but  leaving  in  it  blanks  for  the  names  of  his  ex- 
ecutors, anel  for  that  of  the  refiduary  legatee,  (for  though 
Johnfon  had  given  no  initruc~liens  on  this  latter  head.  Sir 
J.  H.  had  apprized  him  of  the  abfolute  necefTity  of  a  bequeft 
of  the  reudue,  that  it  "might  not  become,  as  it  would  otherwHe, 
by  the  filent  operation  of  law,  the  property  of  his  executors,) 
Johnfon  {till  procraftinated,  but  at  length  executed  this  draught ; 
io  carelefsly,  however,  as  to  omit  firlt  filling  up  the  blanks. 

Whtn  this  circumftance  became  known  to  Sir  J.  H.  he 
reprefented  this  a&  to  him  (as  it  really  was)  as  a  meer  nul- 
lity,  and  Johnfon  was  prevailed  upon,  on  the  27th  ot  No- 
vember, 1784,  at  Mr.  Strahan's,  at  Iflington,  to  give  him  the 
neceifary  inltructions  which  he,  Sir  J  on  the  (pot  converted 
into  proper  legal  form,  by  dictating,  conformably  to  them,  a 
will  ro  Mr.  Hoole,  who,  with  1c  ne  ether  friends,  had  there 
called  in  upon  johnioii.  and  which  b<-ing  completed  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Johnfon  and  oroperly  atrefted  In  the  codicil, 
which  Johnfon  afterwjici?-  made,  Sir  J  afliftedin  the  teme 
manner,  as  to  legJ  pbrrt  oiogy,  and  directing  the  proper 
mode  of  execution  and  afleftation. 

Frora 
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From  fo  long  an  acquaintance  with  him,  and  from  ha- 
ving been  intimately  confultecl  in  his  affairs,  and  as  it  is 
ilrongly  believed,  in  confequence  of  a  cpnverfation  that  paifed 
between  them,  Sir  J.  H.  was  induced,  en  the  evfnt  of  John- 
ion's  death,  on  the  i^th  day  of  December,  1784,  to  un- 
dertake to  write  and  publiHi  a  life  of  him,  and  accordingly 
he  fet  himfelf  to  colled  materials  for  that  sv:  >ofe.  and  for 
an  edition  of  his  works,  which  with  his  li'e  \v  <s  afterwards 
publifhed. 

Not  three  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  above- 
mentioned  undertaking  to  write  Johnfon's  life,  he  met  with 
the  fevered  lofs  of  almofl  any  that  a  literary  man  can  fnftain., 
fhort  of  that  of  his  friends  or  relations,  in  the  deftru6lion  of 
his  library  ;  coniifting  of  a  numerous  and  well-chofen  col- 
lection of  books,  ancient  and  modern,  in  many  languages, 
and  on  moil  fubje&s,  which  it  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  above 
thirty  years  at  intervals  to  get  together.  This  event  was  the 
confequence  of  a  fire.  Of  this  lofs,  great  as  it  was  in  pecu- 
niary value,  and  comprising  in  books,  prints,  and  drawings, 
many  articles  thai  could  never  be  replaced,  he  was  never 
heard  in  the  fmalleil  degree  to  complain;  but,  having  found  a 
temporary  reception  in  a  large  houfe  in  Orchard- ftreet,  Weft- 
minfter,  he  continued  there  a  fhort  time,  and  then  took  a 
honfe  in  the  Broad  Sanctuary,  Weftminfter. 

This  event,  for  a  fhort  time,  put  a  Hop  to  the  progrefs  of 
his  undertaking.  As  foon,  however,  as  he  could  fufficiently 
collet  his  thoughts,  he  recommenced  his  office  of  biographer 
of  Johnfon,  and  editor  of  his  works;  and  completed  his  in- 
tention by  publishing,  in  1787,  the  life  and  works,  in  eleVen 
volumes,  oclavo,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king. 

With  this  production  he  terminated  his  literary  labours  5 
and,  haying  for  many  years  been  more  particularly  fedulous 
in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion,  and  accultomed  to 
fpend  all  his  leifure  from  other  neceiTary  concerns  in  theo- 
logical and  devotional  ftudies,  he  now  more  clofely  addicted 
himfelf  to  them,  and  fet  himfelf  more  efpecially  to  prepare  for 
that  event  which  he  faw  could  be  a,  no  great  diftance  ;  and, 
the  better  to  accomplish  this  end?  he,  in  the  month  of  May, 
1788,  by  a  '  will  and  other  proper  inftruinents,  made  fuch 
an  arrangement  of  his  affairs  as  he  meant  ihould  take  place 
after  his  deceafe. 

In  this  manner  he  fpent  his  time  till  about  the  month  of 
May,  1789,  when,  finding  his  appetite  fail  him  in  a  greater 
degree  than  ufual,  he  bad  recourfc,  as  he  had  tbme'imes  had 
before  on  the  fame  occaiion,  to  the  waters  of  the  Jilington 
Spa.  Theie  he  drank  for  a  few  morning? ;  but  on  the  14111 
of  that  month,  while  he  was  there,  he  was,  it  is  fuppofed, 
VOL.  VII.  Eb  'ieizcd 
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*dzed  with  a  paralytic  affection,  as  on  his  returning  to  the  car- 
riage which  waited  for  him,  his  fervants  perceived  a  vitible  al- 
teration in  him      On   his  arrival   at  home  he  went  to  bed.,  but 
got  up  a    few  hours  alter,   intending  to  receive  an  old    fiend 
from  whom   he  expected  a   vifit  in  the  evening.      At   dinner, 
however,  his  diforder  returning,  he  was  led  up  to  bed,  from 
which  he  never  rol'e,  fcr,  being  afterwards  accompanied   with 
an  apoplexv,  it  put  a  period   to  his  life.,   on   the    21  ft  of  the 
fame  month,  about  two  in  the  morning.     He  was   interred  on 
the  28th  in  the  cloifters  of  Weflminfter  Abbey,    in   the  North 
walk  near  the  Eaftermoft  door  into  the  church,  under  a  ftone, 
containing,  by    his   exprefs  injunctions,   no    more  than    the 
initials  of  his  name,  the  date  of  his  death  and  his  age,  leaving 
behind    him    a   high    reputation    for   abilities   and   integrity, 
united  with  the  well-earnt   character  of  an  active  and  refolute 
magittrate,  an  affectionate  hufband  and  father,  a  firm  and  zea- 
lous, friend,   a  loyai  iubject,   and  a  iincere  Chriftian,   (as,  not- 
withlianding  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  can  be  abundantly 
teuified  by  the   evidence  of  many  perfons   now    living,)    and 
rich  in  the   friendship  and  efteem  of  very  many   of  the  very 
firft  characters  for   rank,  worth,  and  abilities,    of  the  age   in 
which  he  lived. 

HAWKSMOOR   (NICHOLAS),  was    the  fcholar   of   Sir 

Chri  flop  her  Wren,   but  deviated  a  JitrJe   from  the  leffbns  and 

practice  of  his  mailer,  at  leaft  he  did   not  improve  on  them, 

though  his  knowledge   in   eveiy  fcience,  connected  with   his 

art,    is    much    commended,  and   his    character    remains    un- 

b'cmifhed.     He     was    deputy-furveyor   at    the     building    of 

Chelfea- college,  clerk  of  vthe  works    at  Greenwich,  and  was 

continued  in  the  fame  ports*  by  king   William,   queen    Anne, 

and   George  I.   a.t   Kenfington,   Whitehall,  and    St.   James's; 

furveyor  of  all  the  new  churches,   and  of  Weft  mincer-abbey, 

from  the  death   of  Sir   Chiiftophef,  and    defigned   many  that 

were  erected  in   puriuance  of  the  itatute  of  queen  Anne  for 

building   fifty    new  churches  :     their  names   are :    St.    Mary 

Woolnoth,    in    Lomhard-ftreet;     Chriit-Chiuch,    in    Spital- 

Fields;   St.    George,  Middlefex;   St.   Anne,   Lirnehoufe;   and 

St.   George,   Bioomlbliry ;   the    Heeple  of  which  is  a    mafter- 

ilroke  of  abfurdity.     It   confifb  of  an  obelii"k  :   tcpr>ed    with 

*  JL  Ji 

the  iiatue  cf  George  I.  hugged  by  the  royal  fupporters  :  a 
lion,  an  unicorn,  and  a  king,  on  fuch  an  eminence,  are 
very  furprifing. 

**  The  things  we  knew  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
*'  But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there." 

He  alfo  rebuilt  fome  part  of  All-Souls-college,  Oxford  At 
Bknheim  and  Cattle-Howard  he  was  afTociated  with  Van- 

biugh, 
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forugh,  and  was  employed  in  erecting  a  magnificent 
leum  there,  when  he  died  in  March,  1736,  near*  fe  verity  years 
of  age.  Rebuilt  feveral  nianiions,  particularly  Eafton  Neflon 
in  Northamptonfnire;  reftored  a  dcie£l  in  joeverlev  minder 
by  a  machine  that  fcrewed  up  the  fabric  with  extraordinary 
art;  repaired,  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  Weft  end  of  Weil- 
minfter-abbey  ;  and  gave  a  dehgn  for  the  RadclifTe  -library  at 
Oxford. 

HAWKWOOD  (SiR  JOHN),  is  indebted  for  a  place 
among  the  Britifh  worthies  to  bis  a&ions  in  a  foreign  fer- 
vice.  He  has  been  llightly  noticed  by  his  contemporaries  at 
home,  and  would  not  have.  been  brought  into  a  conspicuous 
point  of  view  but  for  the  engraved  portrait  of  him  prefented 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  1775,  by  lord  Hailes.  He 
is  faid,  by  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  our  writers,  to  have 
been  the  fon  of  a  tanner  of  Sihie  Hedmgham,  in  EfTcx,  where 
he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  Mr.  Morant  fays, 
the  manor  of  Hawkwood  in  that  pariili  takes  its  name  from 
Sir  John.  But  it  was  holden  before  him  bv  Stephen 
Hawkwood,  probably  his  father,  a  circumitance  which 
would  lead  one  to  doubt  the  meannefs  of  his  birth  as  well 
as  his  profeilion.  Perfons  who  gave  names  to  manors 
were  generally  of  more  cqnfiderabie  rank  :  and  the  manor 
appears  to  have  have  been  in  the  family  from  the  time  of 
king  John. 

Our  hero  is  faid  to  have  been  put  apprentice  to  a  tailor 
in  London:  u  but  foon,"  fays  Fuller^  'turned  his  needle 
into  a  fworJ,  and  his  thimble  into  a.  lliield,"  being  preft  into 
'the  fervice  of  Edward  III.  for  his  Kiench  wars,  where  he 
behaved  hirnfelf  fo  valiantly,  that  from  a  common  foldier  hq 
was  promoted  to  the  rank-  of  captain  ;  an  i  for  ibme  farther 
good  fervice  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  rjun 
by  that  king,  though  he  was  accounted  rlie  pooreft  knight  in 
the  army.  His  general,  tr.e  Black  Prince,  highly  e  (teemed 
him  for  his  valour  and  conduct,  of  which  he  gave  extra- 
ordinary proofs  at  the  battle  or,  Poitiers. 

Upon    the   concluiion   of  the  peace  between    the    Er-^H'h 
and  French  by  the  treaty  of  Bret'   m  13  be,   Sir  T  h«-> 
his  eltate   too  fmall  to    luppcr1:   h;s    t  t-e 
ciated    himfe!  "   with    ce-tain    coi'.  !  'iii.es    C3 
"  Les  Tard  Venus;"  by  Walfingharn,  *«  V3 
Thefe  were  formed   of  perfons  of  vario   s  .1. 
ving   hitherto    found  employment  in  the 
gland  and   France,  and    having  hehi    g  •••    ai 
and   fortified    houfes  in  the  latter   kLv         .         ; 
now  obliged  to  give  UP,  found  therniciv^s  ;ejuct  • 
perate  method  of  fupportin^  themfelves  and   their  io.v 
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marauding  and  pillaging,  or  by  engaging  in  the  fervice  of 
lefs  ftates,  which  happened  to  be  at  war  with  each  ether. 
Viilani.  md'cd,  charges  Edward  111.  with  fccrerly  autho- 
rizing thefe  rav-<:es  n  France,  while  outwardly  he  affected  a 
ftrict  obfervancc  of  he  peace.  At  this  time  in  the  fummer, 
continues  this  nifto  i^n,  an  Knghfh  tailor,  named  John  della 
Guglea,  that  is,  John  of  the  medle,  who  had  ciifiinguilhed 
him  fell  in  the  wa.r,  began  to  form  a  companv  of  marauders, 
anc  collected  a  number  of  Enghm,  who  delighted  in  mil- 
chief,  and  honed  to  live  by  plunder,  furprizing  and  pillaging; 
fi  OTK  ro\vn,  and  t'nen  another.  This  company  increafed 
fo  much,  that  tney  became  the  terror  of  the  whole  country. 
All  who  hau  not  fortified  places  to  defend  them  were 
foiced  to  treat  with  him,  and  furnifh  him  with  proviiion  and 
mo'iev,  for  which  he  prorniied  them  his  protection.  The 
effect  of  this  was,  rhat  in  a  few  months  he  acquired  great 
wealth.  Having  alfo  received  an  acceflion  of  followers  and 
power,  ht  roved  from  one  country  to  another,  till  at  length 
he  came  to  tht  ?o.  Theie  he  made  all  who  came  in  his  way 
prisoners.  The  clergy  he  p'l!?ged,  but  let  the  laity  go  with- 
out injury.  The  court  of  Koine  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
thefe  proceedings,  and  made  preparations  to  oppofe  thefe 
banditti.  Upon  the  arrival  of  certain  Englishmen  on  the 
banks  of  the  r  o,  Hawkwood  reilgned  his  command  to  them, 
and  pioie(Ted  lubmirlion  to  the  king  of  England,  to  whole 
fervants  he  prcfented  a  large  (hare  or  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

The  tirft  appearance  of  lawk  wood  in  Italy  was  in  the 
Pifan  fervice  in  1364;  after  which  period  he  was  every 
where  considered  as  a  moft  accomplished  foldier,  and  fought, 
as  different  occafions  prefented  themfelves,  in  the  fervice 
of  many  of  the  Italian  ilates.  In  1387,  we  find  him  cn- 
ga^ed  in  a  hazardous  fevvice  in  defence  or.  the  Hate  of  Flo- 
rence. The  earl  of  Armagnac,  the  Florentine  general,  ha- 
ving been  lately  defeated  by  Venni,  the  governor  of  the  Sian- 
nefe,  the  victors  marched  to  furprize  Hawkwood,  and  en- 
camped within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  him.  But  this  cautious 
general  retreated  into  the  Cremonefe,  and  when  by  feveral 
fkirmithes  he  had  amufed  the  enemy,  who  kept  within  a  mile 
of  him,  and  thought  to  force  his  camp,  he  fallied  out  and 
repulfed  them  with  lofs.  I  his  fuccefs  a  little  difcouraged 
rhe;:i.  Venni  is  laid  to  have  fent  Flawkwood  a  fox  in  a  cage, 
alluding  to  his  fituation  :  to  which  Flawkwood  returned  for 
anfwer,  "  the  fox  knew  how  to  find  his  way  out."  This  he 
did  by  retreating  to  the  river  Oglio,  placing  his  heft  horfe 
in  the  reir  till  the  enemy  had  ciofled  the  river,  on  whofe 
oppofi'e  bank  he  placed  400  Englifh  archers  on  horfeback. 
Ihe  tear  by  their  ailiftance  croffed  the  river  and  followed  the 
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reft,  who,  after  fording  the  Mincio,  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Adige,  The  greateft  danger  remain-d  here. 
The  enemy  had  broken  down  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  let 
out  its  •' :  lers  fvvoln  by  the  melting  of  the  fnow  and  moun- 
tains to  overflow  the  plains.  Hawkwood's  rrcops,  iurpr*zed 
at  midnight  by  the  increafmg  iloods,  had  no  refource  but 
immediately  to  mount  their  horfes,  and.,  leaving  all  their  bag- 
gage behind  them,  marched  in  the  morning  ilowly  through 
the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  horfes  bellies.  By  even- 
ing, with  great  difficulty,  they  gained  Baldo,  a  town  in  the 
Paduan.  Some  of  the  weaker  horfes  funk,  under  the  fa- 
tigue. Many  of  the  foot  perifhed  with  cold  and  flruggling 
againft  the  water:  many  fupported  themfelves  by  laving  hold 
on  the  tails  of  the  ft  conger  horfes.  Notwithstanding  every 
precaution,  many  of  the  cavalry  w-trc  loll  as  well  as  their 
horfes.  The  purfoers,  feeing  the  country  under  water,  and 
concluding  the  whole  army  had  pernhed,  returned  back. 
The  hiftorian  obferves,,  that  it. was  univ:rfailv  agreed  no 
other  general  could  have  got  over  fo  many  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  led  back  his  fmall  army  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country,  with  no  other  lols  than  that  occaiio^ed  by 
the  floods,  which  no  precaution  could  have  prevented.  One 
of  the  moft  celebrated  actions  of  Hawkwood's  life,  lays  Mu- 
rateri,  was  this  retreat,  performed  with  fo  rot  :i  oradence 
and  art,  that  he  deferves  to  be  paralleled  with  tue  m /t  M!uf- 
trions  Roman  geretals  :  having,  to  the  uiigrace  of  an  -•  "Uiny 
infinitely  luperior  in  number  and  in  fpit  •  ot  all  oSftruc'tions 
from  the  rivers,  given  them  the  fl'p,  and  brought  o*r  his 
army  fate  to  Caitel  Baldo  on  the  borders  of  the  Pad  nan. 
Sir  John  Hawkwocd,  as  foonashe  found  hrtnfelf  among  his 
allies,  employed  himlelf  in  refreshing  his  troop  and  watching 
the  enemies  men:  r^s, 

At  the  end  of  i  i\;>;,  the  Florentines  made  peace  with  Ga^ 
leazzo  and  the  reft  of  their  enenr.es,  though  on  difadvan  a- 
geous  terras.  To  reduce  the  exocr.c /s  of  the  {tste,  they  dif- 
charged  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  except  Hawkwood,  pf  whole 
valour  and  fidelity  they  had  had  iuch  repeated  proofs,  with 
1000  men  under  his  command. 

Peace  being  now  re- eftabl lined  abroad,  the  cify  of  Flo- 
rence was,  in  1393,  diltracled  with  civil  feuds,  which  were 
not  terminated  by  the  execution  and  exile  of  fome  principal 
citizens.  But  at  the  clofe  of  this  yc  r  they  iuil:  ineci  _t  greater 
lois  in  Sir  Jonn  Hawkwoo'd,  v%^ho  died  Marcii  6,  advanced 
in  years,  at  his  houlc  in  the  ftreet  called  Pulverofa  near  Flo- 
rence. His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence, 
and  the  general  lamentation  of  the  whoie  city.  His  bier, 
adorned  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  fupported  by  the  firfl  per-  9 
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fons  of  the  republic,  followed  by  horfes  in  gilded  trappings, 
banners,  and  other  military  cniigns,  and  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens.  His  remains  were  drpofited  in  the  church  of 
St.  Reparata,  where  a  ilatue  (as  Pcggio  and  Roili  call,  it, 
though  it  is  well  known  to  be  a  portrait)  of  him  on  horfe- 
back  was  put  up  by  a  public  decree.  If  the  Florentine  hiilo- 
rians  did  not  diftinguifh  between  a  flatue  and  a  portrait,  no 
wonder  our  countryman  Stovve  talks  of  an  '•  image  as  g  eat  as 
a  mighty  pillar,"  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  at  Florence  ;  or  that  Weever,  copying  him,  calls  it 
"  a  ftatue." 

In  the  reprefentation  of  this  hero  painted  on  the  dome  of 
the  church,  he  appears  mounted  on  a  pacing  gelding,  whole 
bridle,  with  the  fquare  ornament emboft  on  it,  is  covered  with 
crimfon  velvet  or  cloth,  and  the  faddle  is  red,  fluffed  or  quilled. 
He  is  drefled  in  armour  with  a  furcoat  flowing  on  from  his 
fhoulders,  but  girt  about  his  body  ;  his  greaves  are  covered 
with  {ilk  or  cloth,  but  the  knee-pieces  may  be  diftinguifhed 
under  them :  his  fhoes,  which  are  probably  part  of  his 
greaves,  are  pointed  according  to  the  faihion  of  the  times. 
His  hands  are  bare  :  in  his  rijrht  he  holds  a  yellow  baton 
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of  office,  which  jefts  on  his  thigh ;  in  his  left  the  bridle. 
His  head,  which  has  very  fhort  hair,  is  covered  with  a  cap 
not  unlike  our  earls'  coronets,  with  a  border  of  wrought 
work. 

Sir  John  had  a  cenotaph  in  the  church  of  his  native  town, 
erected  by  his  executors  Robert  Rokeden  fenior  and  junior, 
and  John  Coe.  It  is  delcribed  by  Weever,  as  "  a  tomb 
arched  over,  and  engraven  to  the  likenefs  of  hawks  flying  in 
a  wood,"  which,  Fuller  fays,  was  **  quite  flown  away." 
It  is  plain  the  laft  of  the  writers  never  took  any  pains  to 
vifit  or  procure  true  information  about  this  monument,  which 
ftill  remains  in  good  prefervation  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
fourth  aile  of  Sible  Hedingham  church.  The  arch  of  this 
tomb  is  of  the  mixed  kind,  terminating  in  a  fort  of  bouquet, 
on  both  fides  of  which,  over  the  arch,  are  fmaller  arches  of 
tracery  in  relief.  The  arch  is  adorned  with  hawks  and  their 
bells,  and  other  emblems  of  hunting,  as  a  hare,  a  boar,  a 
bey  founding  a  conch-fhell,  &c.  The  two  pillars  that  1  up- 
port  it  are  charged  with  a  dragon  and  lion.  Under  this  arch 
is  a  low  altar-tomb  with  five  Ihieids  in  quatrefoils,  formerly 
painted.  In  the  fouth  window  of  the  chantry  chapel,  at  the 
eafr.  end  of  this  aile,  are  painted  hawks,  hawks  bells,  and 
cfcallops,  which  lift  are  part  of  the  Hawkwood  arms,  as  the 
firft  were  probably  the  creft,  as  well  as  a  rebus  of  the  name  ; 
and  we  find  a  hawk  volant  011  Sir  John's  feal.  In  the  north 
and  weft  fide  of  tfhe  tower  are  two  very  neat  hawks  on  perches 
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in  relief,  in  rondeaux  hollowed  in  the  wall :  that  over  the 
weft  door  is  extremely  well  preferved.  They  probably  denote 
that  fome  of  the  family  buJlc  the  tower.  Mr.  Morant  ima- 
gir.es  fome  of  them  rebuilt  this  church  about  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  but  none  appear  to  have  been  in  circumstances 
equal  to  fuch  munificence  before  our  hero  :  and  perhaps  his 
heirs  were  the  rebtiilders. 

Contemporary  and  fucceeding  writers  agree  in  their  praifes 
of  this  illuftrious  general.  Both  friends  and  enemies  conli- 
dered  him  as  one  of  the  greateit  foldiers  of  his  age.  Poggio 
flvles  him  "  rei  militaris  fcientia  clarus,  &  belio  afTuetus," 
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*•  dux  fagax,"  "  dux  prudens,"  "  tanfMS  dux,"  "  rei  beliicse 
peritiffimus,"  "  ad  belli  officia  prudentiffimtis/  *'  experts 
virtutis  &  fidei  ;"  epithets  thefe  which  might  ferve  inftead  of  a 
particular  character.  Muratori  calls  him,  *'  II  prode  &  il 
"  accortiffimo  capitano."  As  he  had  been  formed  under  the 
Black  Prince,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  his  army  became 
the  moft  exacl  fchool  of  martial  difciplihe,  in  which  were 
trained  many  captains,  who  afterwards  rofe  lo  great  emi- 
nence. 

The  circumftances  of  the  times  muft  make  an  apology  for 
the  frequent  changes  of  his  iervice,  which  led  him  to  en- 
gage as  fuited  his  interefr.  He  was  a  foldier  of  fortune; 
and  his  abilities  in  the  field  occasioned  him  to  be  courted  by 
different  rival  ftates.  The  Florentines  offered  the  belt  terms, 
and  to  them  he  ever  after  adhered  with  an  irreproachable 
fidelity. 

His  charity  appears  in  his  joining  with  feveral  pcrfons  of 
qUaiitv,  in  this  kingdom,  in  founding  the  Engfifh  hofpital  at 
Rome  for  the  entertainment  of  poor  travellers. 

HAY  (WILLIAM,  Eiq.),  an  agreeable  Etiglifh  writer,  was 
born  at  Glenburne  in  Suifex,  about  1700,  as  is  conjectured; 
and  educated  at  feadley-fchool.  In  17^0,  he  publilhed  a 
poem,  called  "  Mount  Caburn,"  dedicated  to  the  dutcbefs  of 
Nevvcaftle;  in  which  he  delcribes  the  beauties  of  his  native 
country,  and  celebrates  the  virtues  of  his  friends.  When  lord 
HarcKvicke  was  called  up  to  the  houfe  of  lores  in  1734,  he 
was  chcien  to  fucceed  him,  in  reprefentinsf  the  bor^ujrb  of 
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Beaford  among  the  commons;  and  he  reprefented  this  bbrougn 
for  the  remainder  of  his  lite.  He  defended  the  meafures  of  ;  ir 
R.o"bert  '--VaJpole,  and  \vas  the  fiippofed  author  of  a  miniflerial 
pamphlet,  intituled,  " -A  Letter- to  a  Freeholder  on  the  late 
Reduction  of*  the  Land  tax  to  one  Shilling  in  the  Pound;" 
which  had  been  printed  in  1732.  In  1735,  he  pubtifhetl 
"  Remarks  on  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Poor,  with  t'ropofals 
for  their  better  Relief  and  Employment;"  and  at  the  fame 
time  brought  in  a  bill  for  the  purpofc.  He  mads  another  at- 
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tefiipt  of  this  kind,  but  without  efFecl:.  May  1738,  he  was 
appointed  a  commifTioner  of  the  vi  ft  nailing-office.  In  1753, 
appeared  "  Regio  Philoibphi  ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Morality 
and  Chriflianity,  illuft rated  from  a  View  of  the  Univerfe,  and 
of  Ma-.'s  Situation  in  it."  This  was  followed,  in  1754,  by 
his  4t  Efiav  on  Deformity;"  in  which  he  rallies  his  own  im- 
perfection, in  this  r-efpeft,  with  much  livelinefs  and  good  hu- 
mour. 4<  Bodily  .deformity,"  fays  he,  "is  very  rare.  Among 
55^  gentlemen  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  I  am  the  only  one 
that  is  fo.  Thanks  to  my  worthy  conftituents,  who  never 
objected  to  my  perfon,  and  1  hope  never  to  give  them  caufe  to 
obj  -ct  to  my  behav^qur."  The  fame  year,  he  trsnflatecl 
Hawkins  Browne  i4  De  Immortalitate  Animae."  In  1755,  ne 
tranilated  and  modernized  fome  "  Epigrams  of  Marti?.!;"  but 
furvived  this  publication  only  a  fhort  time,  dying  June  iq,  the 
fame  year.  A  litdc  time  before,  he  had  been  appointed  keeper 
of  the  records  in  the  tower,  and  it  is  faid  that  his  attention 
and  afruluity,  during  the  few  months  he  held  that  office,  were 
eminently  ierviceable  to  his  fucceflors. 

He  left  a  ion,  who  inherited  the  imperfect  form  of  his  fa- 
ther. This  gen ri. man  went  inuo  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft- 
Jndia  company,  where  he  acquired  rank,  fortune,  and  repu- 
tation; but,  being  one  of  thole  who  oppofed  Coflim  Ally 
Kawn,  and  unfortunately  falling  into  his  hands,  was,  with 
other  gentlemen,  ordered  to  be  put  to  death  at  Patna,  October 
5,  1762.  Mr.  Hay's  works  were  collected,  by  his  daughter, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto,  i"94- 

HAYES   (CHAI-.LES,  Efq.),  a  very  fingular  perfon,  whofe 
great   erudition   was    fo   concealed   by   his    modefty,  that   his 
name  is  known  to  very  few,  though  his  publications  are  many. 
He  was  born  in    1678,   and  became  diftinguilhecl  in  1704  by 
"  A  Trea'ile  of  Fluxions,"  folio  ;  the  only    work   to    which 
he  ever   fet  his  n?.me.       In    1710,  came  out  a  Imall  quarto 
pamphlet   of  ninteen   pages,  iiuitukd,  <4  A  new  and  eafy  Me- 
thod to  find  out  UK:  Longitude,  from  obferving  the  Altitudes  of 
the   CdeOi'cil    Bodies,"  and,  1111723,  "  The  Moon,  a  Philo- 
fophical  Dialogue  \'  tending  to  (hew,  that  the  moon  is  not  an 
opaque  body,  bul  has  original   light   of  her  own.     During  a 
lor-?    cou;fe    of  years,    the   management  of   the  late    Royal 
African  Company  lay  in  a  manna-  wholly  upon  Mr.  Hayes,  he 
being  annual1}' either   fub-governor   or  cleputv-govcrnor  ;  not- 
withilanding    which,   he  continued   his    purfuit    after  general 
knowledge       To  a  fldll    in  t!ie    greek  and    latin,  as   well  as 
mode'n   l-n^uages,   he  added   the  knowledge  of  the  hebrew  ; 
and  pubhlhed  feveral   pieces  relating   to     the    translation  and 
chronology  of  the  fcriptures.     The  African  company   being 
rijiioivcd    in    1752,   he  retired  to   l>ovvn  in  Kent,  where  he 
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gave  himfelf  up  to  ftudy.  May  17^3,  he  began  to  compile, 
in  latin,  his  "  Chronographia  Afiatica  &  ./Egypt^ca/'  Which 
he  lived  to  finifh,  but  not  to  publifh  ;  which,  however,  was 
publiihed  afterwards.  Auguft  1758,  he  left  his  houfe  in  Kent, 
and  took  chambers  in  Gray's  inn,  where  he  died,  December 
18,  1760,  in  his  82d  year.  The  title  of  his  pofthumous 
work  runs  thus  :  "  Chronographiae  Afiaticse  &  /Egyptiacae 
Specimen,  in  quo,  i.  Origo  Chronologize  LXX  Interpretun*1 
inveftigatur.  2-  Confpecius  totius  opens  exhibetur,"  8vo. 

HAYNES  (HOPTOM),  affay-mafter  of  the  Mint  near  fifty 
years,  and  principal  tally-w;iter  of  the  Exchequer  for  above 
forty  years,  in  both  which  places  he  always  behaved  himfelf 
highly  worthy  of  the  irreat  truil  repofed  in  him,  being  inde- 
fatigable and  moft  faithful  in  the  execution  of  his  offices,  was 
a  moil  loyal  fubject,  an  affectionate  hufband,  a  tender  father, 
a  kind  mafler,  and  a  iincere  friend  ;  charitable  and  compaf- 
fionate  to  the  poor,  a  complete  gentleman,  and  confequently 
a  good  chriftian.  He  died  at  his  houfe  in  Queen  -  Square, 
Weftminfler,  November  19,  1749.  In  the  next  year  ap- 
peared a  mifcellaneous  work  of  his  [A],  under  the  title  of 
**  The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and  Worfhip  of 
God  :  and  of  the  Charadter  and  Offices  of  Jefus  Chrift.  By  a 
candid  Enquirer  after  Truth.  Publifhed  at  the  delire  of  the 
-deceafed  Author.  Lond.  1750." 

HAYNES  (SAMUEL),  M.  A  fon  to  the  above,  was 
tutor  to  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  with  whom  he  travelled,  and 
who  rewarded  him,  in  June  1737,  with  the  valuab'e  rectory 
of  Hatfield,  Herts.  In  1740  he  publimed  "  A  Colledlion 
of  State  Papers,"  folio;  in  March,  1743,  on  tne  ^eat^  °^ 
Or,  S ii ape,  fucceetled  to  a  canonry  at  Windfor ;  and,  in  May 
1747,  ne  was  prefented  alfo  by  his  noble  patron  to  the  rectory 
ofClothall  (the  parifli  in  which  the  earl  of  Salifbury's  feat, 
•called  Qiiickfwood,  is  fituatecl).  He  was  an  amiable  man  and 
a  chearfui  companion  ;  and  died  June  9,  1752. 

HAYWARD  (Sir  JOHN),  an  Englifh  hiftorian,   was  edu- 
cated  at  CamLrido-e,   where  he  took  the  decree  of  LL. D     In 

O  O 

1599,  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  4'  The  firH  Part  of  the  Life  and 
Raigne  of  King  Henrie  IV.  extending  to  the  End  of  the  firft 
Yeare  of  his  :  aigne;"  dedicated  to  Kobert  earl  of  Effex  ;  for 
which  he  fufTered  a  tedious  imprifonme^t,  on  account  of 
having  advanced  fomething  in  defence  of  hereditary  right. 
We  are  informed,  in  lord  Bacon's  "Apophthegms,"  that 
queen  Elizabeth,  being  highly  incenfed  at  this  book,  afked 
.Bacon,  who  was  then  one  of  her  council  learned  in  the  law, 
"  whether  there  was  any  treafon  contained  in  it  ?"  who  an- 

J 

[\1  See  Lindfey's  Sequel  to  his  Apology,"  pp.  18.15;  and  Baron's  "Preface 
to  his  Curdwl  for  Low  Spirits,"  p.  xviii. 
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fwered,  c<  No,  madam  ;  for  treafon,  1  cannot  deliver  my  opi- 
nion there  is   any  ;  but  there   is  much  felony."     The  queen, 
apprehending  it,  gladly  afked,   "  How  and  wherein?  '     Bacon 
anfwered,  "  becaufe  he  had  frolen  many  of  his  fentcnces  and 
conceits    out  of  Cornelius    Tacitus."     Camden  tells  us,  that 
this  book  being  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  KfTex,  when  that  no- 
bleman   and  his  friends   were  tried,  the   lawyers   urged,  that 
"  it  was  written  on  purpofe   to  encourage  the  depofing  of  the 
queen  ;"   and  they  particularly  infilled  on  thefe  words  in  the 
dedication,  in  which   our  author  ftyles  the  earl  "  Magnus  & 
praefenti  judicio,  &  futuri  temporis  expe£ratione."      In  1603, 
he  published,  in  quarto,   "  An   Anfwer  to  the  firil  Part   of  a 
certaine  Conference  concerning  Succeffion,  publiihed  not  long 
iince  under  the   Name  of  R.  Doleman."     This  R.  Doleman 
was  the  jefult  Parfons.     In    1610,  he  was  appointed  by  king 
James    one  of  .the   hiftoriographers  of  Cheifea-college,   near 
London.      This  college  was  intended,   fays   Fuller,  for  a   fpi- 
ritual  garrifon,   with  a  magazine  of  all  books  for  that  puipofe, 
where  learned   divines   fhould  iludy  and  write  in  maintenance 
of  all  conttoverfies  again  It:  the  papifts.     Beiides   the  divines,  at 
leaft  two  able  hiftorians  were  to  be  maintained  in  the  college, 
to  record  and  tranfmit  to  pofterity   all  memorable  pafTages   in 
church  and  iVate.     This  fcheme  was  pulhed  by  the   king  and 
other  considerable  perfonages,  and  was   in  agitation  for  ioine 
years  ;  but  dropped  at  length,  nobody  knows  how.      In  1613, 
he  publiihed,  in  ^to.   "  'I  he  Lives   of  the   Three   Normans, 
Kings  of  England  ;   William  I.    William  II.   Henry  I."  and 
dedicated   them   to  Charles   prince   of  Wales.      In    1619,   he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  majefty  at  White- 
hail.     In    1624,   he    publiihed  a    difcourfe,    intituled,      "  Ot 
Supiemacie    in    AfrYnes    of   Religion;"    dedicated   to  prince 
Charles.     It  is  written  in  the  manner  of  a  converiation  held  at 
the  table  of  Dr.  Toby  Matthews,  bifhop  of  Durham,  in  the 
time  of  the  parliament,  1605;  and  the  proportion  maintained 
is,   that  fupreme  power  in  ecclefiailical  affairs  is  a  right  of  io- 
vereignty.     He  wrote  likewilc  "  The  Life  and  Raigne  of  King 
Edward  VI.  wixh  the  Beginning    of  the    Raigne  of   Queen 
Elizabeth,  16^0,"  4  to.  but  this  v/as  port  humous  5  for  he  died 
June  27,    1627.      He   was   the    author   of  ieveral   works  ct 
piety. 

For  the  judgements  that  have  been  palled  upon  him,  Wood 
tells  us,  that  "  he  was  accounted  a  learned  and  godly  man, 
and  one  better  read  in  theological  authors,  than  in  thofe  be- 
longing to  his  profefnon  ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  his  hiftories, 
the  phrafe  and  words  in  them  were  in  their  time  eftecmed  very 
good  ;  only  ibrne  have  wifhtd,  that,  in  his  *  Hiftory  of  Henry 
IV.'  he  had  not  called  Sir  Hugh  Lynue  by  fo  light  a  word  as 
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Mad-cap,  though  he  were  fuch  :  and  that  he  had  not  changed 
his  hift-jrica!  ftyle  into  a  dramatical,  where  be  introduceth  a 
mctber  uttering  a  woman's  pa  (lion  in  the  cafe  of  her  fon." 
Ivicolfon  obferves,  that  "  he  had  the  repute,  in  his  time,  of  a 
good  clean  pen  and  fmooth  ftyle;  though  fome  have  iince 
blamed  him  for  being  a  little  too  dramatical."  Strype  fays, 
that  our  author  "  mull  be  read  with  caution;  that  his  ftyle 
and  language  is  good,  and  fo  is  his  fancy  ,  but  that  he  ufes  it 
too  much  for  an  hiftorian,  which  puts  him  fometimes  on 
making  fpeeches  for  others,  which  they  never  fpake,  and  re- 
lating matters  which  perhaps  tftey  never  thought  on:"  In 
confirmation  of  which  cenfure,  Kennet  has  fince  affirmed  him 
to  be  "a  profefled  fpeech-maker  through  all  his  little  Hiflory 
of  Henry  IV." 

HEARNE  (THOMAS),  an  Englilh  antiquary,  and  inde- 
fatigable collector  and  editor  of  books  and  MSS.  was  the  fon 
of  George  Hearne,  pariih  clerk  of  White- Waltham  in  Berk- 
ihire,  and  born  there  in  1680.  For  fome  time  he  received  no 
other  inftr.nclion  than  from  his  father,  who  kept  a.-Writing,- 
fchool  at  Waitham;  but,  in  1693,  Brands  Cherry,  of  Shot- 
teibrooke,  Efq;  took  him  under  his  own  patronage,  and  put 
hijn  to  the  free-ichool  of  Bray,  in  Berks.  Here  he  made  fo 
extraordinary  a  progrefs  in  the  greek  and  latin  tongues,  and 
was  withal  io  remarkable  for  his  fobriety  and  good  manners, 
that  Mr,  Cherry,  by  the  advice  or  his  friend  Mr.  Dodwcil, 
who  then  lived  at  Shottefbrooke,  took  him  into  his  family, 
and  provided  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  fon.  He  in- 
fhu<Vted  him  every  day  in  religion  and  clafBcal  learning;  as  did 
IV! r.  Dodwell,  when  he  was  abfent.  Mr.  Cherry,  pleafed  with 
cultivating  an  un-derftandirig  fo  fufceptible  of  improvement,  de- 
termined to  he-ow  on  him  a  liberal  education;  and  according- 
ly, in  December  1695,  entered  him  of  hdmund-hall,  Oxford, 
That  foundation  was  then  governed  by  Dr.  Mill,  who  had 
under  him  as  vice -president  Dr.  Wlu:e  Kennet,  afterwards 
bilhop  of  Peterborough,  then  one  of  the  moft  eminent  tutors 
in  the  univerfity,  ano  at  the  fame  time  vicar  of  Shottefbrooke, 
to  which  cure  -he  had  been  prefented  by  Mr.  Cherry.  Hap- 
pily for  Be?.rne,  both  the  head  of  his  college  and  his  tutor 
•Were- votaries  of  antiquity,  to  which  he  himfelf  had  a  natural 
and  r-vcn  violent  propeniity.  This  \vas  confpicuous  in  him, 
even  while  a  boy;  when  he  was  obferved  to  be  continually 
plodding  over  the  old  to.nb-frones  of  his  own  pmih-church- 
yard,  as  icon  almost  as  he  was  rnalter  or  the  Englilh  alphabet. 
'1  his  dilpofition,  joined  with  his  unwearied  induftry,  recom- 
mended him  particular! y  to  Dr.  Mill,  who  being  then  bufy 
about  an  Appendix  to  his  "  Greek  Teftament,"  and  finding 
him  to  be  well  veiled  iu  MSS.  got  him  to  examine  fsveral  he 
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had  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  in  that  work.  When  he  was  no 
more  than  three  years  Handing,  he  went,  at  Dr.  Mill's  requeft, 
to  Eton,  to  collate  a  MS.  of  Tatian  and  Athenagoras  in  the 
library  there.  The  copy  of  the  variations  he  had  noted, 
Written  by  his  own  hand,  is  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  was 
ufed  by  Mr.  Worth  in  his  edition  of  Fatian,  and  by  Mr.  de 
Chaire  in  that  of  Athenagoras,  though  neither  of  theie  editors 
have  made  any  mention  of  ir.  He  was  likewiie  of  great  fer- 
vice  to  Dr.  Grabe.  at  that  time  refident  in  Edmund  hali,  for 
whom  he  compared  many  MSS.  and  made  confiderable  col- 
lections. 

In  act  term,  1699,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  foon 
after  was  offered  very  advantageous  terms  to  go  a  miffionary 
to  Maryland;  but,  being  unwilling  to  leave  Oxford,  and  the 
valuable  acquaintance  he  had  contracted  there,  he  declined  the 
offer.  After  he  had  taken  his  decree,  ie  became  a  con  ''taut 
ftudent  in  that  noble  repofitory  'of  antiquities,  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary; and  was  fo  noted  for  the  length  and  frequency  of  his 
vifits,that  Dr.  Hudfon,  foon  after  he  was  chofen  keeper  there- 
of, took  him  for  a  coadjutor,  having  firft  obtained  the  cohfeht 
of  the  curators.  He  became  M«  A.  in  1703,  was  afterwards 
iriade  janitor  of  the  public  library,  and,  in  1712,  fecond  li- 
brarian of  the  Bodleian.  In  January  1714-15,  he  vtas  elected 
archetypognjphus  of  the  univeriity,  and  eiquire-beadle  of  the 
civil  law;  which  poft  he  held,  together  with  that  of  under- 
librarian,  till  November  following;  but  then,  finding  they 
•were  not  tenable  together,  he  refigned  the  beadle  Ihip,  and  very 
foon  after  .the  other  place  alfo,  by  reafon  of  the  oaths,  with 
which  he  -could  not  confcientiouily  comply.  He  continued  a 
n  on  juror  to  the  iafl,  much  at  the  expence  of  his  worldly  in- 
ter eft  ;  for,  on  that  account,  he  refiifed  feveral  preferments, 
which  would  have  been  of  great  advantage  and  very  agreeable 
to  him.  He  died  at  Oxford,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter's 
church-  yard,  where  there  is  a  tomb  erected  for  him,  with 
this  infcription  written  by  himfelf:  c<-  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of 
Thomas  Hearne,  M.  A.  who  fhidied  an-d  preferved  Antiquities." 
He  died  June  10,  1735,  aged  5$  Years.  Dent,  xxxii.  7. 
<;  Remember  the  days  of  old,  confider  the  years  of  many  ge- 
nerations ;  aik  thy  father,  and  he  will  fhew  thee,  thy  elders, 
and  they  will  tell  thee,  -^  Job.  viii.  8,  9,  10.  Enquire,  I  pray 
thee/'  He  had  with  great  parfimony  faved  about  1300!.  which 
his  relations,  who  were  poor,  found  after  his  death  among  his 
books  and  papers. 

A  lift  of  the  books  he  puHIfhed,  for  he  was  rather  an  edi- 
tor than  an  author,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  ;  and 
therefore  we  will  enumerate  them  as  briefly  as  poffible.  They 
arc  as  follow:  i.  **  Reliquiae  Bodleiana;;  or,  fome  genuine 
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Remains  of  Sir  Thornas  Bodley,  &c.  1703."  2,  "  PJinii 
Epiftolae  &  Pane^yricus,  &c.  1703."  3.  "Eutropius.  Mef- 
fala  Corvinus,  Julius  Obfequens,  6cc.  1703."  4.  "  Dudlor 
Hiftoricus,"  2  vols.  They  did  not  come  out  together  ;  a  fe- 
cond edition  of  rheftrft  was  published  in  1^05,  and  the  fecond 
volume  was  published  in  1704.  Our  author  was  not  folely 
concerned  in  this  work,  fome  parts  of  it  beiir:  written  by  an- 
other hand,  as  was  the  preface.  He  had  made  great  collec 
tions  for  a  third  volume,  but  laid  aiide  this  defign,  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Englim  translation  of  Puifeadcrf's  intro- 
duction, which  begins  where  the  fecond  volume  of  the 
"  Duftor  Hiiloricus"  ends,  and  continues  the  hiflory  to  the 
prefent  times.  5.  "  Juilini  Hiftoria,  1 705."  6.  **  Livy, 
1708,"  6  vols.  7.  "  A  Letter,  containing  an  Account  of 
fome  Antiquities  between  Windfor  and  Oxford,  with  a  Lift  of 
the  feveral  Pictures  in  the  School  gallery  adjoining  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library,"  printed  in  1708,  n  the  "  Monthly  Mifcel- 
lany,  or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious:"  and  reprinted  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  volume  of  LtLmd's  "  itinerary,"  but  without  the 
lift  of  the  pictures ;  which,  however,  being  greatly  fought  by 
the  curious  caufed  him  to  reprint  100  copies  of  the  whole,  in 
1725.  8.  "  The  Life  of  /Elfred  the  Great,  by  Sir  John  Spel- 
man,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  1710." 

9.  "  The  Itinerary  of  John  Leland  the  Antiquary,  intermixed 
with  divers   curious   Difcouifes,    written   by   the  Editor   and 
others,   1710,"  9  vols.     A  new  edition  was  printed  in  1744* 

10.  "  Dodwelli  de  Parma  equeftri  Wood  ward  lana  diifertatio, 
&c.    1713."      n.    '*  Lelandi  de  rebus  Britannicis  colledtanea, 
1715,"  6  vols.     12.  "  Ada  Apoftolorum,  Grsco-Latine,  li- 
teris  majufculis.     E  codice  Laudiano,  &c.  1715-"     13-    "  Jo- 
annis   Roll!  antiquarii    Warwicenfis  hidoria    regum   Anglice, 
1716. "     It  was  printed  again    with  the  fecond  edition  of  Le- 
land's  *'  Itinerary,"  and  novvgoes  along  with  that  work.     14. 
"  Titi    Livii   Foro  Julieniis  vita    Henrici  V.  regis    Anglise. 
Accedit  fylloge  epiftolarum  a  variis  Angliae  principibus  fcrip- 
tatum,  1716."     15.   Aluredi  Beverlacenfis  anaa'es;  five  hif- 
toria de  geilis  regum  BrittanniiE,  &c.  1716.'*     16.    "  Gulielmi 
Roperi   vita  L).   fhomae  Mori  equitis  aurati,  lingua  Anglicana 
oontexta,    1716."     17.  "Gulielmi  Camdeni   /\nnales  rerum 
Anglicarum   &    Hibernicarum,    regnante   Elizabetha,    1717," 
3  vols.      1 8.  *'  Gulielmi  Neubrigenfis  hilloria  live    chronica 
rerum  Angiicarum,  1719."      19.  "  Thomrs  Sprotti  chtonica, 
&c.  1719."     20.  "  A  Collection  ,of  curious  Difcourfcs  writ- 
ten by  eminent  Antiquaries  upon  ieveral  Heads  in  our  English 
Antiquities,  1720.*'      21.  Textus  RoiTenfis,  &c.  1720."      22. 
"  Robert!  de  Aveibury  hiftoria  de  mirabilibus  geftis  Edwardi 
III.  ficr.     Appendicem  eriam  fubnexuif,   in  qua  inter  alia  con- 

tiucntur 
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ti n en tur  Letters  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyne,  1720." 
23.  Johannis  de  Fordim  Scotichronicon  genuinum,  una  cum 
ejufclem  fupplemento  ac  continuatione,  1722  !  24.  *'  The 
Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Glailonbury,  &c.  1722.  25. 
"  Hemingi  Chartularium  ecclefue  Wigornienfis,  &c.  •(723." 

26.  "  Robert  of  Glouce, tier's  Chronicle,  1724, &c."    in  i  vols. 

27.  "  Peter  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  as  Hluftrated  and  improved 
by  Robert  of  Brune,  from  the   Death   of  Cadwalader   to   the 
End  of  King  Edward    the  Id's  Reign,  &c.  1720,"  in   2  vols. 

28.  "  [ohanms,  confratris  &  monachi  Glattonienfis,  chronica : 
iive    hiftoria   de   rebus    Glaftoivienfibus,  &c.     171^."        29. 
*>*  Adami  de  Domefham  hiftoriae  de  rebus  reftis  (Slaftonienu- 
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bus,  &c.  1727,  in  2  vols.  30  "  Thorax  de  Eimham  vita  & 
gefta  Henrici  V.  Angiorurn  regis,  &c.  1727."  -, i  "  Liber 
niger  Scaccarii,  &c.  1728,"  2  vols.  32.  "  Hiftoria  vitse  & 
regni  Richardi  11.  Angliae  rfgis,  a  monacho  qucdani  de  Eve- 
iham  coniiguata,  1729.'*  3^.  "  Jonnms  de  Trokelowe  annales 
Edwardi  II  &c.  1729."  34.  <;  Thomae  Caii  vincijci^  anti- 
-quitatis  academ'as  Oxonienfis,  &C...I7  30,"  2  vols,  7.5,  "Wai* 
teri  Hemingforde,  canonici  de  Giffeburne,  hiiioria  de  rebus 
f.-efiis  Edvardi  I.  II.  llf.  &c.  I^QI,"  in  ?  vols.  -.6.  "Duo  re- 

tI5  '    v,"  ^^ 

rum  Anglicarum  fcriptores  veieres.  videlicet,  Thomas  Otter- 
bourne  8:  Johannes  vVethaiTiitacie,  ab  origine  gent:'S  Brkan- 
nic'^ufoue  adEvardum  IV  6cc.  1722."  in  2  vols.  57.  "Chro- 

i  lt,'-J  •  O 

nicon  live    annalcs  Dfior^tus  du   Dun-Oable.  &c.  17^?.        3"* 

*  r  •»  • 

4t  Beiiedifetus,  abbas  Fe-.robnrgcnlis,   de   vita  &;  geftis  rlennci 
II.  Richardi    !.  &c,  i/c;^,"    in  two  vols.     The  reader  will  be 
apt  to  fancy  that   Mr.  Hearne  had  laboured  pretty  lufficiently, 
having  probably  published  more  than    would  be  ever   read  ; 
however,  he  was  g-         on   in  the   lame  way,   and   was  got  to 
the  eve  of  another  pu          -ion    in    two  vols.  8vo,   when   death 
very  cruelly  withheld  his  hand.   He  was  an  editor  of  a  ver)  pe- 
<;nliar  ci-ift  ;  for  he  fca-cely  everpubbihed  an  old  writer,   witli- 
r.u'  intermixing  with   or    adding   to   him   a   parcel  of  papers, 
which  had   little  or  perhaps  no  relation  at  all  to  the  principal 
work.      Thefe  odd  farragoes  arc  generally  introduced  by  long 
and   elaborate    prefaces  Ibme   in   larm,    others   in  cngli.h,   as 
milcellaneous   as  their  following  colleftions.     The  capriciouf^ 
heis   of  the  man's  genius,   and   the  oddity  of  his  tafte,  are  in- 
deed tuinciently  ebvious;   ytt,  without  doubt,  there  are  many 
readers,   to  whom  his  compolmons  will  afford  entertainment. 
AH    his  works,  cxcqt  the  firit,   were  printed  at  Oxford;  all 
in  6vc. 

We  have  obfeived  above,  that  he  lived  and  died  a  nonjuror  ; 
yet  it  appears,  that  he  was  not  thus  rigid  in  t  <e  beginning  pt 
his  life,  from  a  pamphlet  afcribed  to  him,  and  laid  to  be 
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written  in.  his  22d  year.     The  title  is,  "  A  Vindication    of 
thofe  who  ta  e  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  his  prefent  Majefty* 
from  Fre'iudice,  InjufUce,  and  Diiloyalty,  charged  upon  them 
by  fuch  as   are    againft   it."     It  is  addrerTed  to   Mr.  Cherry, 
from  whom  it  came  with  many  other  MSS-  exprefsly  by  \vill 
to  the  Bodleian  library.     It  is  dated  from  Edmund-hall  in  Ox- 
ford, Jane  ir,  1730.     Tn  1731,   it  was  printed   by   an  anony- 
mous editor,  who  prefixed  to   it  a  print  of  the   author  and  a 
preface,  containing  a  fajyrical  account  of  him.     The  piece  it- 
fclf is  fo  wretched  a  competition  in  all  refpecls,   as  to  be  a   real 
curiofity  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  a  wonder,  that  it  did  not  convert  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  was  addreiTed.     Befides  the  Herculean 
labours  already  mentioned,  he  made  indexes  to  feveral  works  ; 

j  ' 

and,  among  the   reft,   to  the  folio    edition  of  "  Lord  Claren- 
don's Hiftoryofthe  Rebellion,"  in  1704- 

HEATH  (JAMES),  an  Engliih  hiftorian,  was  born,  1629, 
in    London,  where    his   father,  who    was  the  king's   cutler, 
lived.     He  was  educated  at  Weftminrter-fchool,  and  became 
a    ftudent  of  Chriit-church,  Oxford,  in  1646.     In  1648,  he 
was    ejected   thence,    by  the  parliament-viiitors,    for   his   ad- 
herence to  the  royal  caufe;  lived  upon  his  patrimony,  till    it 
was  almoft  fpent;  and  then,  foolithly  marrying,  was   obliged 
to  write  books  and  correct  the  prefs,    in  order  to  maintain  his 
family,    He  died,  of  a  consumption  and  dropiv,  at  London,  in 
Auguft    1664,   and   left   feveral  children   to    the  pariih.      He 
publilhed,    i.   u  A  brief  Chronicle  of  the  kte  inteftine  War  in 
the  three   Kingdoms  of  England.    Scotland,   and    Ireland,  &c. 
1 66 1,"  3vo.   afterwards   enlarged   by    the    author,  and  com- 
pleted from    1637   to  ^663,   *!1  four  parts,    166?,  in  a   thick 
8vo.     To  this  was  again  added  a  continuation   from  1663  to 
1675  by   Joh:i  Philips,   nephew   by    the   mother   to    Milton, 
1676,   folio.      2.   "  Elegy  upon   Dr.  Thomas    Fuller,  1661." 
3.  *c  The  Glories   and  Magnificent  Triumphs  of  the  bleiTed 
Reftoration  of  King  Charles  II.  &c.    i6').2,"   8vo.     4.  '*  Fla- 
gellum  ;   or,  the  Life  and  Death,    Birth  and  Burial,    of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  late  Ufurper,  1663"     The  third  edition  came 
out  with  additions  in  1655,  8vo.     ^.   "  Elegy  on  Dr.  Sander- 
fon,  Bifhop  of  Lincoln,  1662."     6.  "Anew  Book  of  loyal 
Engliih  Martyrs  and  ConfefTbrs,  who  have  endured  the  Pains 
and  Terrors  of  Death,   Arraignment,  Sic.  for  the  Maintenance 
of  the  juft  and  legal  Government  of  thefe  Kingdoms  both  in 
Church  and  Srate,  1663,"    T2mo.      7.   "  Brief  but  exacl  Sur- 
vey  of  the    Affairs   of  the  United  Netherlands,   &c."   I2mo. 
1  he  reafon  why  fuch   writers  as  our  author    continue  to  be 
read,    and   will  probably  always  be  read,   is,   not  only  bccaufc 
44  Hiiloria  quoquo  mocio  fcripta  dcle^at;"   but  alto  becaufe  in 

the 
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the  meaneil  hiflorian  there  will  alwavsbe  found  fome  facts,  of 
which  there  will  be  no  caufe  to  douht  the  truth,  and  winch 
yet  will  not  be  found  in  the  bcft.  Thus  Heath,  who  perhaps 
had  .nothing  but  pamphlets  and  newfpapers  to  compile  from, 
frequently  relates  fa<Sts  that  throw  light  upon  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times,  which  Clarendon,  through  he  drew  every  thing 
from  the  moil  authentic  records,  has  omitted. 
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